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PREFACE. 





AT a time when Christians of almost all denomina- 
tions are making common exertions to extend the bless- 
ings of the Gospel to every part of the habitable globe; 
when we see them put in requisition the benevolence of 
all orders and conditions of men for the support of mis- 
sions, it is truly surprising that so little is attempted, to 
make existing associations less repulsive to one another, 
and less objectionable to the thinking part of our fellow 
citizens, 

Very much is doing, it would seem, to make the 
aliens and strangers acquainted with the liberties and 
privileges of the children of God; but little for ‘the re- 
storation to the church of Christ of that simplicity and 
unanimity of principle which marked the economy of 
church government in the days of the apostles, and 
which made it so easy and desirable for all who were 
true friends to the interests of the Redeemer, to meet 
upon one common level, where the poor and despised 
could rejoice that they were elevated to the ranks of 
equality with their brethren, and the rich and distin- 
guished, that they were made low in spirit, and could 
be tributary in establishing that equal condition upon 
which the dignity and happiness of the human family 
depend. 

Tyrants, with the aid of ambitious priests, succeed- 
ed too well, at an early date of christianity, to overturn 
an order of things, so repugnant to their schemes of 
oppressive domination; and, in modern times, those who 
desire to be called of men rabbi,” and covet the high- 
est seats in the synagogue, are ready to plead pre- 
scription, and appeal to the customs of antiquity, te 
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justify their violations of the equal rights of men, and 
insist upon having received authority to rule over their 
brethren, as the bequest of their “fathers.” 

For the recovery of the mutual rights of the minis- 
ters and members of the church of Christ from the 
usurpation and tyranny which were sought after and 
accomplished in the establishment of heirarchies, it 
was necessary that the people should be enlightened. 
To be patient in slavery, men must be ignorant. To 
give security to masters, ignorance must be perpetu- 
ated. These maxims are equally true in church or 
state. Every good citizen of these United States will, 
therefore, be tributary to the information of the people, 
and every good member of the great commonwealth of 
christianity will love the equal and mutual rights of all 
her children. For ‘*they are all brethren and members 
one of another,” and therefore, with equal interest, 
will Jabour to diffuse truth among them. 

In obedience to our duty to promote this common 
interest of all Christians, and, more particularly, to 
assist our brethren of the ministry and membership of 
the Methodist Episcopal church, in the performance of 
this duty common to them and to us, we have devoted 
much time and labour to the publication of the follow- 
ing pages. We have conscientiously endeavoured to 
avoid offering any just cause of offence. We are de- 
sirous to promote unanimity, good order, and peace in 
every part of our fellowship, and religiously believe - 
we are pursuing the most effectual measures for the 
sure and permanent establishment of a state of things 
so desirable and necessary. 

Our first volume is now before the public. They 
will approve or condemn according to the merits or im- 
perfections of the work. All true hearted Americans, 
however, will appreciate every effort intended to per- 
petuate the liberties of our great republic; and we 
think, the reader of the following pages will find good 
evidence that this aitempt is needful, and, that our 
labour is not altogether in vain. 
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EDITORIAL ADDRESS, 


Ir will be expected of the Editorial Committee, at the com- 
mencement of the arduous and responsible duty assigned to 
them by their brethren, to give some account of the motives 
which have influenced them to accept the appointment; and 
of the principles by which they are to be governed in the 
publication of the ‘“* Mutual Rights.’”” With a view, there- 
fore, to gratify this reasonable expectation, the Committee 
take occasion to assure their readers, that the paramount con- 
sideration which has induced them to embark in this service, 
is a settled conviction, that an acknowledgment of the rights 
of each department in the church is essential to the well-being 
of the whole; and that the future prosperity of, Methodism, 
in these United States, materially depends on such a modifi- 
cation of our church government, as shall put every Methodist 
in full possession of his rights and privileges as a Christian 
believer. As individuals they have long deplored the un- 
scriptural and injudicious monopoly of power, that has placed 
in the hands of the itinerant ministry adone, the government 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church; and after a careful inves- 
tigation of its nature and tendencies, taking into view the en- 
lightened state of society in this country, they are persuaded, 
that nothing less than an improved government, which will 
secure representation to the whole church, and a mutual par- 
ticipation in all her concerns, will produce tranquillity. It 
will be obvious then to every reader, that the motives which 
have influenced the Committee, are neither sordid nor selfish, 
but liberal and disinterested, and that the principles by which 
they intend to be governed in editing the contemplated work, 
are the mutual rights of the ministers and members of our 
church. The chief object of the publication is to realize to 
the church a practical understanding of the title it assumes. 
This can be done only through the medium of a free press. 
The Committee are confident, that if the Methodist people 
have a suitable opportunity to compare the arguments adduced 
on both sides of the great question of reform, permanent har- 
mony may be established among them. Without this, they 
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are equally confident, that the difference of sentiment which 
now so extensively prevails, will accelerate an equally exten- 
sive alienation of affection, and ultimately terminate in great 
and ruinous secessions from the church. That the Methodist 
Church is in a state of agitation, is a well-known fact. And 
such a state of things calls loudly upon every friend of reli- 
gion, to inquire into the causes which produce it, and to la- 
bour for the restoration of harmony, and the preservation of 
brotherly love. To be prepared, however, to perform a be- 
coming part in this important work, it is necessary to enter 
upon a calm and dispassionate consideration of the subjects in 
dispute. Modest men will feel no difficulty in admitting the 
truth of this position; for it is impossible for any man wisely 
to estimate his own opinions, when they differ from those of 
other men, until he shall have first subjected them to a re- 
spectful and scrutinous comparison with the opinions of those 
who think differently. 

To the doctrines of religion, as taught by Wesley and 
Fletcher, and as embodied in the discipline of our church, the 
Committee fully subscribe. The services of the church, such 
as extemporaneous prayer and ‘preaching, sacrament of the 
Lord’s supper, baptism, love feasts, band meeting, and class 
meeting, have their entire approbation. Class meeting par- 
ticularly, in the opinion of the Committee, is the great means, 
next to the Gospel itself, by which spirituality and order are 
to be perpetuated among our people. Upon this subject they 
must be permitted to say, they have been trained so long un- 
der these doctrines and services, that they feel for them all 
those attachments so natural to men in similar circumstances. 
And in fact, it is because of these, and the spirituality of the 
ministry and membership of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
that they adhere so firmly to her communion. 

It is not in the power of the Committee at present, to give 
exact information of every thing which the publication ‘will’ 
contain. A periodical miscellany admits of a variety of sub- 
jects, and when continued for a length of time, receives many 
communications unknown to the editors at the commencement 
of the work. It may be said, however, in general terms, the 
‘¢ Mutual Rights’”’ will Sma essays on cheek gsovernment, 
biographical ‘sketches of eminent and pious persons, lectures 
on divinity and practical Christianity, interesting narratives, 
philosophical investigations, and a variety of other matter 
both amusing and instructive. Well written communications 
on any of the above subjects ‘ol be thankfully received, and 
the utmost impartiality observed by the Committee. 


Stim. K. Jennincs, Chairman. 
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CIRCULAR. 


Baltimore, May 2\st, 1824. 

Art a meeting of a number of the Itinerant and Local Minis- 
ters and Laymen of the Methodist Episcopal Church, conven- 
ed in the city of Baltimore, from different parts of the United 
States, for the purpose of adopting such measures as, in their 
judgment, shall be best calculated to effect an improvement 
in the government of said church, Dr. S. K. Jennings in the 
chair, and Dr. Francis Waters, secretary, 

Resolved, First—To institute a periodical publication, enti- 
tled the Mutual Rights of the Ministers and Members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, to be conducted by a committee 
of Ministers and Laymen. 

Secondly—To raise societies in all parts of the United 
States, whose duty it shall be to disseminate the principles of 
a well balanced church government, and to correspond with 
each other. 

Thirdly—To appoint a committee out of their own body, 
to draft a circular addressed to the Ministers and Members of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, and to forward the same 
forthwith to all parts of the United States. 

The following persons were accordingly appointéd :—Dr. 
Samuel K. Jennings, Baltimore; Dr. John French, Norfolk; 
W. Smith, New York; Gideon Davis, Georgetown, D. C.: 
John Wesley Boardly, and Philemon B. Hopper, Esq. Eastern 
Shore, Maryland. 

Sam. K. Jennincs, Chairman. 
Francis Waters, Secretary. 


Circular, addressed to the Ministers and Members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 


An expectation was entertained by the friends of reform, 
attached to the Methodist Episcopal Church, in the United 
States, that the General Conference of 1824, would have made 
some important and salutary improvements in the govern- 
ment ;—that thé congregated wisdom and experience of that 
body, would have rerounced all pretensions to govern the 
church without her consent, and that, by a well timed mea- 
sure, they would have paved the way for an equitable church 
representation. But, we are sorry to say, that our hopes 
have not been realized, and that very little has been done 
favourable to these views. 

In consequence of this disappointment, and with an inten- 
tion to prevent any evils which it may have a tendency to 
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produce, it is thought advisable to address a circular to all the 
friends of reform in the connexion, exhorting them not to 
suffer these unpleasant circumstances to alienate their affec- 
tions from the church, nor to induce them to leave her com- 
munion, but rather to consider them as admonitions calling 
the more loudly upon all her friends, to cleave to her to the 
last extremity, and to unite as one man in a mutual and ge- 
neral effort to obtain, by the voice of a majority of the minis- 
try and membership, a.representative form of church govern- 
ment, which shall extend to the people as well as to the 
preachers. This enterprise will certainly be accelerated by 
promoting the circulation of such periodical publications as 
are of a respectable and redeeming character; and by raising 
societies, whose duty it shall be to disseminate the principles 
of religious liberty, which need only to be known to insure 
their adoption ;—each society appointing a corresponding com- 
mittee, to communicate its operations to such similar institu- 
tions as may be formed throughout the United States. 

There can be no question as to the efliciency and final re- 
sult of these measures. ‘They must speedily eventuate in the 
accomplishment of the necessary reform, and consequently, in 
the union and stability of our Zion. The effects produced in 
the last four years, fully justify this expectation ; inasmuch as 
the late General Conference was nearly equally divided, and 
that too notwithstanding all the opposition to reform; and it 
is our decided opinion, that if the elections held at the Annual 
Conferences south and west of the Susquehannah, had been 
conducted in the usual manner, without recourse to manage- 
ment, the majority in the General Conference of 1824, would 
have been of a very different character: we are sorry to add, 
moreover, that those ministers, who, by the management re- 
ferred to, were excluded from seats in the General Confer-— 
ence, are such, as are generally considered the ablest mem- 
bers of their respective Annual Conferences. From _ these 
facts we may safely infer, that the fallow ground of the great 
work of improvement is already broken up, and that at the 
next General Conference we may expect to realize our hopes. 

Besides, in almost every section of this vastly extended 
community, there are enlightened ahd plous men, who are 
ready to put their shoulders to the work, so that the efforts 
which we are now about to make, will be extensive and simul- 
taneous: and well calculated to effect a reformation without 
endangering the unity of the body. We shall move forward, 
hand in hand, whilst hundreds of the most important men be- 
longing to the itineraney, bid us God speed, waiting only 
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to hear the voice of the people, and they will co-operate 
with us. i 

Attempts have been made to alarm the ignorant, with fears, 
lest a reformation should darken the prospect of itinerant 
ministers, and drive them from the work. Upon this subject 
the feelings of Methodists are one, and all unite in one com- 
mon purpose to perpetuate and support the itinerant ministry. 
Their rights and ours are mutual; and we, the committee, 
selected by our brethren, for the purpose of sending forth this 
circular, gall upon every department of our community to 
unite with us in asserting and defending the mutual rights, 
of the ministers and members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 


S. K. Jennincs, Chairman of the Committee. 
Joun Frencu, Secretary. 


CIRCULAR OF THE GENERAL CONFERENCE. 


Betovep Bretruren,—Several memorials have been 
brought up to the General Conference, proposing to ¢hange 
the present order of our Church Government. By one or 
more of these it is proposed, ‘to admit into the Annual Con- 
ferences, a lay delegate from each circuit and station; and 
into the General Conference, an equal delegation of Minis- 
ters and lay Members:’’ Or, “to admit a representation of 
local preachers and lay members into the General Confer- 
ence; to be so apportioned with the itinerant ministry as to 
secure an equilibrium of influence in that body:’’ Or, * that 
the General Conference call a convention, to consist of repre- 
sentatives from each Annual Conference, and an equal num- 
ber of representatives chosen by the members of each circuit 
or station, to form a constitution which shall be binding upon 


each member of our Church:’’ Or, “ that a representation of 


the local preachers and the membership be introduced into 
- the General Conference,” either by electing delegates sepa- 
rately, or that the membership be represented by the local 
ministry, they being elected by the united suffrage of the 
local preachers and lay members. 

To these memorials, as well as to others praying the con- 


tinuance of our government in its present form, we have - 


given an attentive hearing in full Conference; and after much 
reflection, we reply ;— 

We are glad to be assured that there exists but one opinion 
among all our brethren, respecting the importance of our iti- 
nerant ministry; and that they who desire a change, whether 
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of the form of the General Conference alone, or of the An- 
nual Conferences also, are moved to solicit it, rather by their 
zeal to support the itineraney, than for want of attachment to 
it. They would relieve the preachers of the delicacy of fix- 
ing the amount.of their own salaries; and as in this matter 
they could act more independently, so they would also pro- 
vide more liberally. 

We respectfully acknowledge the candour of brethren, who, 
although they intimate that it is unseemly for the preachers 
to determine their own salaries, ‘yet do not pretend that their 
allowance is excessive, nor that they claim a right to demand 
it. It is true that the deficiency of quarterage is so general, 
in such large proportions, that the Conference collections, 
and the dividends from the Book Concern and Chartered 
Fund have never been sufficient to supply it: and indeed, thes 
Conference Stewards usually settle with the preachers, at a 
discount of from thirty to sixty per cent. “« 

But we presume that these facts have been generally 
known: so that whatever injury may be sustained from the 
seantiness of our support, is attributable not to the improyi- 
dence of the rule which limits the amount, but to some other 
cause; and whatever that cause may be, we at least have no 
information that the people refuse to contribute, because they 
are not represented. Indeed it would grieve us to know 
this: for even though they should refuse to acknowledge us 
as their representatives in the General Conference, they can- 
not do less for the love of Christ, than they would oblige 
themselves to do out of love for authority. 

We rejoice to know that the proposed change is not con- 
templated as a remedy for evils which now exist in some in- 
fraction of the rights and privileges of the people, as defined. 
to them by the form of discipline; but that it is offered, either 
in anticipation of the possible existence of such evils, or else, 
on a supposition of abstract rights, which in the opinion of 
some, should form the basis of our government. 

The rights and privileges of our brethren, as members of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, we hold most sacred. We 
are unconscious of having infringed them in any instance; 
nor would we do so. The limitations and restrictions, which 
describe the extent of our authority in General Conference, 
and beyond which we have never acted, vindicate our since- 
rity in this assertion. By those “ restrictions,’’ it is put out 
of the power of the General Conference “‘ to revoke, alter or 
change our articles of religion; or to revoke or change the 
general rules,’ or *¢to do away ‘the privileges of our mem- 
hers of trial before the Society or by a committee, and of an 
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appeal.”” The general rules and the articles of religion, form 
to every member of our Church distinctively, a constitution, 
by which, as Methodists and as Christians, ye do well to be 
governed; and we, assembled together to make rules and re- 
gulations for the Church, most cheerfully acknowledge that 
the restrictions abovementioned, are as solemnly. binding 
upon us as the general rules are upon both us and you indi- 
vidually. 

These restrictions are to you the guarantee of your “ rights 
and privileges ;’ and while we shall be governed by these as 
such, we will also regard them as the pledge of your confi- 
dence in us. 

But if by *‘ rights and privileges,”’ it is intended to signify 
something foreign from the institutions of the Church, as we 
received them from our fathers, pardon us if we know ne 
such rights, if we do not comprehend such privileges. With 
our brethren every where, we rejoice that the institutions of 
our happy country, are admirably calculated to secure the 
best ends of civil government. With their rights, as citizens 
of these United States, the Church disclaims all interference; 
but, that it should be inferred: from these, what are your 
rights as Methodists, seems to us no less surprising, than if 


your Methodism should be made the criterion of your rights 


as citizens. 
We believe the proposed change to be inexpedient: 


1. Because it -would create a distinction of interests be- . 


tween the itinerancy and the membership of the Church. 

2. Because it presupposes that, either the authority of the 
General Conference * to make rules and regulations,” for the 
Church, or the manner in which this authority has been exer- 
cised, is displeasing to the Church: the reverse of whieh we 
believe to be true. 

3. Because it would involve a tedious procedure, inconve- 


nient in itself, and calculated to agitate the Church to her © 


injury. 
4. Because it would give to those districts which are con- 
veniently situated, and could therefore secure the attendance 


of their delegates, an undue influence in the government of 


the Church. 

With respect to lesser matters, mentioned in the memo- 
rials, we respectfully refer you to the revised copy of the Dis- 
cipline forthwith to be published. 

Signed by order of General Conference. 
Wiiiram M’Kenprer. 
Enocu GEorGE. 


Rosert R. Rogerrs. 
Baltimore, May 25, 1824. 
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Review of the General Conference Circular. Aucyr 


A REVIEW OF THE CIRCULAR OF THE GENERAL CONFERENCE 
OF 1824. 


As a preliminary censideration, we would take leave to 
remark, that the *‘ Circular’? was not passed by the General 
Conference, until the last day of its session, when most of 
the representatives of the New York, Genessee, New Eng- 
land, and a number of those from Philadelphia, had left Balti- 
more and were on their way home. It was carried through 
the House with little or no opposition, as it was done in the 
afternoon of the day, on which the * Conciliatory Resolu- 
tions’’ were virtually suspended for four years longer; with 
all the attendant advantages taken of the minority on account 
of the absence of so many of their coadjutors in the same 
eommon cause. One or two other reasons operated to pre- 
vent argumentative opposition to the passage of this ** Circu- 
lar,”’ which, for the honour of the General Conference, we are 
not a little anxious to place in its true light. 

First, it was desired on all hands, we believe, that the ses- 
sion should be closed on that’day; and, secondly, because op- 
position from the quarter whence it was to be expected to 
come, would on any subject involving a party question, have 
been under existing circumstances, utterly unavailing. 

These facts will, » while they serve to set the history of the 
Conference “Circular” in its passage through the General 
Conference in a just light, at the same time serve to correct 
the illusion of a remark of Mr. Benjamin Devaney, a mem- 
ber of the late General Conference from Virginia, who in a 
Circular written. by himself, and published in one of the 
Norfolk newspapers, makes certain erroneous statements re- 
lative to the number of the members of the General Confer- 
ence who were opposed to any measures contemplated in the 
Circular on which he animadverts. ‘That gentleman has, we 
must say, very disingenuously, as well as illiverally animad- 
verted on those whose views were opposed to his own. Why 
were theré not more in General Conference to oppose the mea- 
sures to which he alludes? Why, plainly because most of those 
who were ranked among reformers, had left Baltimore for their 
homes. The invidious remarks of that writer with respect to 
the claims of those favourable to reform in comparison of those 
who are not, (as to standing and character) we deera unworthy 
of criticism, and leave him to enjoy his imaginary triumph 
for himself and his party, in that self-gratulation which we 
willingly leave to the intelligent reader to dispose of. 

After having stated some of the objects of the memorialists, 
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the authors and friends of the “ Circular,’”’? have, we would 
fain hope, forever put to rest all the popular allegations here- 
tofore urged against the Methodist Reformers, on the plea 
that their design is to destroy Episcopacy and Itinerancy. 
For they say, ‘‘we are glad to be assured that there exists 
but one opinion among all our brethren, respecting the im- 
portance of our itinerant ministry, and that those who have 
solicited a change have been induced to do it, rather by their 
zeal to support Itineraney, than for want of attachment to it.” 
We hope this concession will not be forgotten, nor for a mo- 
ment lost sight of, at least until proof positive be furnished ta 
demonstrate the hostility of Reformers, whether among the 
laity, or the ministry, to the interests of Itinerancy. 

_ In this and the following paragraph, the “ Circular” brings 
into view one of the pleas which the Reformers have urged 
in favour of a more liberal and equitable representation in the 
General Conference, and gives its own views of that plea. 
We refer to the plea involving financial resources. and arrange- 
ments. The deficiency of these resources is fly acknow- 
ledged, clearly set forth, and presumed to be @iip 
authors cf the ‘‘ Circular” justly presume that 
is not owing to the rule which limits the salarréeszbut to some 
other cause; and, whatever that cause may be, they profess 
to have no information that the people refuse to contribute, 
because they are not represented. They declare it would 
grieve them to learn this; for, even though the laity should 
refuse to acknowledge the members of the General Confer- 
ence, as their representatives, that ‘‘ they cannot do less for 
the love of Christ, than they would oblige themselves to do 
out of love for authority.”’ In this statement, we think, we 
discern several errors. ‘Two of which we now propose par- 
ticularly to notice. First, with respect to the nature of man 
practically considered. Secondly, with respect to the love of 
Christ, contemplated as an incitement on the Methodist laity, 
under the existing regulations of our church. polity, to con- 
tribute to the comfortable support of the ministry. 

First, with respect to the nature of man. It is evident to 
every intelligent observer, that from the nature of the habits 
and pursuits of the itinerant ministers in the Methodist Epis- 
copal church, most of them from a very early period in life, 
abstracted as they are, from the practical theatre of pecuniary 
concerns, in the prosecution of the objects of theimprofessional 
avocation, are but poorly qualified for financial disquisitions 
and arrangements. Indeed, this fact has become notorious to 
almost all classes of society acquainted with their character. 


Besides, a well chosen representation from the laity would 
Vou. I. No. 1.—B 
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not only be much more competent to enter efficiently into 
this subject, by means of the advantages which from their 
habits they would enjoy over the ministry, but also on ac- 
count of their relation to the laity generally, as their own 
proper representatives, delegated to act for them: not to men- 
tion the greater acquisition of local information which they 
would necessarily bring along with them. Nor should it be 
forgotten that a feeling. of responsibility would be awakened, 
which the present order of things never can efliciently call 
forth. 

Secondly, with respect to ‘ the love of Christ,’’ and the 
‘‘ love for authority.”’. The authors of the ‘ Circular’? seem 
to take it for granted, that the love for authority is that which 
alone induces the laity to wish to be represented in the Gene- 
ral Conference. But suppose this view were reversed, and 


with equal charity and liberality it were assumed that it was 


the love for authority alone which induced the ministry at 
first to monopolize, and now induces them to contend for 
all legislative power in themselves, and what would be 
thought of the meekness and liberality of the arguists? Why 
did not the authors of the “ Circular’? suppose that it was the 
love of Christ and the best interests of the church, which in- 
duced the Memorialists to ask to be represented in the Gene- 
val Conference; especially, as they were virtually told so, 
over and over again. If they had indulged liberality enough 
to have supposed that these brethren had made honest decla- 
ration of their sentiments, they might then have perceived it 
possible that the love of Christ led to the request for autho- 
rity, and not have been induced so liberally to have placed 
the two in such direct contrast to each other. Again, they 
might have been thus enabled to see, possibly, that the love 
of Christ might not induce men to support so cordially, an 
order of things which they bélieve not best calculated to sup- 
port the interest of his church, as they would an order which 
they conceived ‘would much more effectually subserve that 


object. HonestTus. 
(To be continued.) 
ud 


r . 
REVIEW OF SOME OF THE ACTS OF TNE GENERAL CONFER- 
ENCE OF 1824, 
Tue General Conference of 1824, was looked up to with 
the, deepest solicitude on all sides, as forming an era in the 


highest degree interesting to the Methodist public. It was 


commenced i in the city of Baltimore, May Ist, and was com- 
posed of the following members :— 
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Bishops M‘Kendree, George, and Roberts. John Emory, 
Secretary. 


Delegates from the British Con ference. 
Richard Reece, John Hannah. 


New York Conference. 

Freeborn Garretson, Peter P. Sandford, Daniel Ostrander, 
Nathan Bangs, Samuel Mervin, Ebenezer Washburn, Marvin 
Richardson, Laban Clark, Samuel Luckey, Arnold Scolfield, 
Henry Stead, John B. Stratton, Phineas Rice, Eben Smith, 
William Ross, Stephen Martindale. 


New England Conference. 


George Pickering, Timothy Merritt, Enoch Mudge, Ebe- 
nezer Blake, we A “Merrill, Edward Hyde, John Lyndsey, 
Eleazer Wells, Benjamin R. Hoyt, Wilber Fisk, Elisha 
Streeter, David Kilborn, John W. Hardy, Elijah Hedding. 


Genessee Conference. 


Isaac B. Smith, Jonathan Heustis, Loring Grant, Joseph 
Baker, Wyatt Chamberlayne, George Harmon, Seth Matti- 
son, Benjamin G. Paddock, J. Alverson, William Snow, 
James Hall, Gideon Lanning, George W. Densmore, Fitch 
Reed, George Peck, Israel Chamberlayne. 


Ohio Conference. 


Jacob Young, James B. Findley, Martin Ruter, David 
Young, J. Strange, R. Bigelow, G. R. Jones, James Quin, 
Charles Waddle, J. F. Wright, John Sale, C. Eliott, J. 


Waterman. 


Kentucky Conference. 


John Brown, Jonathan Stamper, Richard Corwine, W. 


Holman, Charles Holiday, 8S. A. Morris, George M‘Nelly, 
Peter Cartwright, J. Johnson, J. C. Light, Marcus Lindsey. 


Missouri Conference. 


Jesse Walker, John Scrips, William Beauchamp, David 
Sharp, S. H. Thompson. 


Tennessee Conference. 


T. L. Douglass, Wm. M‘Mahon, John Tevis, Robert 
Paine, Thomas Madden, H. H. Brown, Thos. Stringfield, 
Joseph Kilpatrick, George Ekin. 
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Mississippi Conference. 
Wm. Vinans, Daniel de Vinne, Alexander Sale. 


South Carolina Conference. 


Lewis Myers, William M. Kennedy, S. K. Hodges, J. O. 
Andrew, William Capers, Joseph Travis, Nicholas Talley, 
H. Bass, Samuel Dunwody, L. Pierce, James Norton. 


Virginia Conference. 


Hezekiah C. Leigh, Caleb Leech, Lewis Skidmore, W. 
Compton, Henry Holmes, Benjamin Devaney, E. Drake, 
John C. Ballew, John Lattimore. 


Baltimore Conference. 


Joshua Soule, Nelson Reed, Joshua Wells, Stephen G. 
Roszell, Joseph Frye, Christopher Frye, Daniel Hitt, Henry 
Smith, James M‘Cann, A. Hemphill, Richard Tydings, Ro- 
bert Burch, J. Thomas, John Baer. 


Philadelphia Conference. 


Ezekiel Cooper, Laurence M‘Combs, Thomas Ware, James 
Smith, John Smith, A. White, C. Pittman, J. Rusling, John 
Potts, J. Neal, Jacob Moore, Manning Force, Laurence Lau- 
renson. 


The Conference, after organizing iiself, and establishing 
by-laws for its own government, received a written commu- 
nication from the bishops, presenting a general view of the 
business, which, in their opinion, ought to occupy the atten- 
tion of the Conference; read and ordered to lie on the table. 

A motion was made to appoint a committee, to whom, 
among other matters relating to the laity, should be referred 
memorials and petitions from them. The yeas and nays 
being called for, there were in the negative 60, affirmative 53. 
Majority against the motion, seven. 

The day following (May 5th) committees were appointed 
—‘‘On the Episcopacy”—composed of one member from 
each Annual Conference; total 12:—‘‘On the boundaries of 
Annual Conferences;’’—12:—* On the state of the Itineran- 
cy; —12:—“ On the affairs of the Local Ministry ;??—12: 
—‘‘On Missions;” “On Education;’??—* On Churches and 
Parsonage houses;” ‘‘ On the affairs of Coloured people;” 
‘On revisals and unfinished business.”’ 

On May 6th, the rejected motion for the appointment of a 
committee, to whom should be referred memorials and peti- 
tions from the laity, was again offered by the original mover, 
with some slight amendment: it prevailed, and a committee 
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of 12 was accordingly appointed; namely: Nathan Bangs, 
Eleazer Wells, Benjamin G. Paddock, G. R. Jones, S. A. 
Morris, William M‘Mahon, William Beauchamp, William 
Capers, Hezekiah G. Leigh, Joseph Frye, Charles Pitman, 
Alexander Sale. The memorials and petitions from the local 
preachers and the membership were, in general, read in open 
Conference, before they were referred to the respective com- 
mittees; they were read throughout in most instances, and 
those which formed an exception were read so far as to as- 
certain their drift and object. 


(To be continued.) 


- <i 


FOR THE MUTUAL RIGHTS. 


AN ESSAY ON THE RIGHTS OF THE LAITY, TO CHURCH RE- 
PRESENTATION. 


No. J. 


Amonc the numerous petitions and memorials presented to 
the late General Conference on the subject of church repre- 
sentation, there was one, in which the petitioners rested their 
claims distinctly and exclusively on expediency... They re- 
presented the great advantage, which the General Conference 
might derive from the aid of laymen, in their financial depart- 
ment. Not considering, perhaps, that the General Conference 
must be the sole judges of this matter; and thatif they thought 
that it was inexpedient to grant the prayer of the petition, 
the petitioners could not, in truth or reason, complain of any 
injustice being done them. ‘The writer of this essay has long 
been of the opinion, that the claims of the laity to church 
representation, are founded upon other and stronger grounds 
than expediency, and are susceptible of being. defended by 
less exceptionable and much more forcible arguments. 


The General Conference having adjourned without taking 


any measures to grant even at a future day what the petition- 
ers asked ;* the subject assumes a more serious and interest- 
ing character than heretofore. Previously to their late ses- 
sion, it might have been supposed, that all that was necessary 


* Since this paper was written, the writer has been told, that the General 
Conference did take some steps, in regard of the memorials, that were sent 
up by the people; and that possibly, a Circular, of some sort, will be pub- 
lished, explanatory of the views of the Conference. If such measures have 
been taken, and if they be, in reality, in any way preparatory to reform, the 
writer will take the earliest opportunity to notice the fact, and will have 
much pleasure in correcting any part of his paper, whenever circumstances 
shall make it necessary or proper. 
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to be done, was, in a respectful manner, to let the Conference 
know what was wanted; and that a request so just and reason- 
able as a representation from the laity in the legislative de- 
partment of the church, would be promptly complied with. 
Now, it is for history to record the chilling fact, that this 
right is withheld, and the denial not accompanied with a 
sofiening syllable of a reason for the refusal. Nay more, 
that in the discussion it has been fearlessly avowed that the 
people have no right to be represented, and that in all such 
matters whatever they enjoy is merely gratuitous. The mag- 
nitude of the subject, and the interest we all have in it, have 
induced me to attempt an examination of the conduct of each 
party; the one in petitioning for what they consider their. 
rights—the other in withholding these rights from them. 

I lay it down as a self-evident fact, admitting of no evasion 
or contradiction, that every man has a right to life, liberty, 
and pursuit of happiness. When an infant is born no person 
has a right to kill him. That would be murder. As this 
child grows up he has a right to the use of his eyes, hands, 
feet, all the senses of his body and all the powers of his mind. 
He has a right to his liberty; and to capture and enslave his 
body, or to shackle and control his mind, would be an act of 
eruel injustice. If he apply himself to labour or traffic when 
he is grown, he has a right to enjoy or dispose of the fruits 
of his labour. His property is his own. He has also a right 
to the pursuit of happiness. By how much the more the 
rational is superior to the animal, the soul excels the body, 
by so much the more is he entitled to every thing that com- 
ports with the will of his Maker calculated or intended to 
promote his felicity. He feels that he is possessed of a self- 
governing power as a moral agent,—that he is amenable to’ 
God for his actions »—and that it is both his duty and interest 
to pursue happiness in the use of those means which the Author 
of his being has so wisely and graciously adapted to this end. 
Nor, In this pursuit, is the judgment of another to be a rule 
or guide to him. The conviction that he is responsible, and 
that he must finally give account of his conduct, merges every 
consideration in the just conclusion, that it is right and rea- 
sonable to obey God rather than man. 

This is a very brief sketch of the natural rights of man. 
The next thing is to inquire, does he forfeit or alienate any 
or all of them by becoming a member of society, civil or re- 
ligious? That he does not by the civil compact is evident, 
for they are secured to him by the enactment of human laws, 
and defended from force or fraud by the awful sanctions of 
its punishments. ‘To suppose that by becoming a member of 
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a religious society would place him in a worse condition than 
that he was in as a member of civil society is absurd; and 
would be attributing to revelation and the religion of Jesus 
Christ, not only what is not true, but assigning to them pro- 
perties calculated to repel inquirers after truth, and prevent 
men in quest of happiness from seeking it in the gracious and 
equitable government of the Prince of Peace. Let us, how- 
ever, examine this matter a little more minutely. What is 
Christianity? It isa personal obedience to the laws of Christ, 
arising from a conviction of their excellency. This conviction 
supposes examination, and this obedience supposes choice. 
What right does a man renounce in the commencement or 
progress of this examination? Is it necessary for him to re- 
nounce common sense or to believe in transubstantiation in 
order to become wise unto salvation? Is it necessary for him 
to commit the keeping of his soul to a fellow worm, and 
sacrifice his liberty, the glory and perfection of his nature, in 
order to become Christ’s free man? Is it necessary for him 
to yield his judgment in things of the greatest importance, 
things connected with his salvation? Certainly not. No man 
can be a Christian without exercising the right of private 
judgment;. allow this right to one, and you .allow it to one 
hundred—one thousand—to all mankind. Such is the nature 
and genius of Christianity. 

Let us open the New Testament and see what Jesus Christ, 
the author of our holy religion, says upon this subject. 
‘* Search the Scriptures,” a strange exhortation indeed, if as 
his disciples, we have ‘no rights,” not even the right of 
judging of their contents, when this very right was recog- 
nised as belonging to those who had not yet become his fol- 
lowers. Nor did he stop here, for he cautioned his disciples 
against usurping the right of judging for their brethren, when 
he tells them, ‘call no man your father upon the earth, 
neither be ye called masters.”’ 

Had Jesus Christ considered the right of private judgment 
in an improper light he would not have addressed his sermons 
to the common people, —giving it asa proof of his mission 
that the gospel was preached ‘to the poor,—and constantly 
encouraged his followers to exercise that right. Had he 
thought “it a crime, upon examination to pronounce upon the 
decisions of church governors, and act contrary to them, he 


would not have justified his disciples for plucking the ears of 


corn upon the Sabbath, an act which the rulers of the syna- 
gogue pronounced to be illegal. Luke vi, 1—5. 

The apostles, worthy followers of such a master, went into 
all nations, preaching doctrines that no church governors 
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upon earth believed. Did they intimate in any of their dis- 
courses, or subsequently in any of their writings, that their 
word was to be received implicitly or without examination? 
That their hearers or readers were to take it upon their au- 
thority, and that to venture to judge of their doctrine, would 
be an arraignment of their wisdom,—a denial of their divine 
commission, or an unpardonable offence? Had they thought 
so, they would have given proof positive of extreme weakness 
or madness. Influenced by their exhortations, the populace 
in Berea, men and women, searched the Scriptures daily 
whether these things were so: and their conduct so far from 
being censured, is mentioned with the warmest commenda- 
tion, and proposed to future generations as worthy of imita- 
tion. The people at Athens desired to know what the new 
doctrine was, of which the Apostle spake. This wish was 
promptly gratified, and hence the amazing success of St. 
Paul’s preaching. St. Luke says, he reasoned in the syna- 
gogue every Sabbath day and persuaded the Jews and the 
Greeks; Acts xviil. 4: and this method he himself assures us 
was in demonstration of the Spirit and of power. 1 Cor. ii. 4. 
If the right of judging was allowed in the first instance, was 
it only as a lure to entice men into their fellowship, while a 
secret purpose was indulged of depriving them afterwards of 
the exercise of that right? Far from such honest and true 
men be such an unworthy intention. Hear St. Paul, writing 
to the church at Corinth: ‘ I speak as to wise men, judge ye 
what I say.”” And in writing to the Romans, he says, “ Let 
every man be fully persuaded in his own mind,” thereby in- 
viting the weakest believer in the church to sit in judgment 
upon himself, who was not a whit behind the chief of the 
apostles, —and upon his doctrine, which he had received by 
a direct revelation from heaven; because, there was that in 
both, which recommended itself to every man’s conscience in 
the sight of God. 2 Cor. iv. 2. 

But of what advantage is the right of private judgment if 
men are neither allowed to express their opinions, on suitable 
occasions, in a respectful and temperate manner, nor to govern 
themselves according to their apprehensions of right and 
duty. The single circumstance of such a view, without the 
privilege of availing themselves of any advantage growing 
out of the discovery, instead of being a source of felicity, 
would be a cause of endless pain, and the fable of Tantalus 
would be verified in all the aggravation of disappointment. 
If personal religion be based on the exercise of private judg- 
ment, and free inquiry be necessary to purity of doctrine, 
and the perpetuity of religious spciety, it is a matter of the 
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first importance, and an inquiry oi the greatest magnitude to 
ascertain, what Scriptural warran: or precedent the Methodist 
Episcopal church can show for its present form of government. 
A government which is confined in all its departments to the 
travelling ministry, and in which the people have no share 
either by person or by representation. By what authority do 
the travelling ministry* assume the right to make laws for 
thousands of their lay brethren, to whom they do not even 
concede the right of asking them why do you do so. Itisa 
fact that I think ought to be stated, because it has a bearing 
on the subject, and is in proof of the case, that in the late 
General Conference when a motion was made to require the 
yeas and nays, it was opposed on this very ground,—that the 
members of the General Conference were not answerable to 
the people—that they were not the representatives of the 
people—that the people were not their constituents, nor had 
they any right to call them to account for their votes or their 
doings. This doctrine being once admitted, it will follow as 
a necessary consequence, that they have no right in virtue of 
any appointment of the laity, to make laws for them. That 
they do not stand in any reciprocal relation, in virtue of any 
formal and specific compact. That as their laws originate in 
their own body, they are bounded by, and terminate in their 
own circle. That as rights and obligations are reciprocal, 
there cannot be any moral or human obligation on the part of 
the laity, to observe any rule that may be formed by men 
who stand in no relation as legislators to the party ruled, in 
making of which rules the governed have no voice, and from 
their oppression and injustice (if they are considered in that 
light) they have no redress. But if there be obligations to 
observe them punctually, whence do these obligations arise? 
It may be said that ever since the formation and organization 
of the church, things have been as they are at present; and 
that by a tacit agreement at least, the laity have allowed the 


* It gives me a pleasure which I cannot describe, to have it in my power 
to place on record on the pages of the “ Mutual Rights,” that although there 
was a small majority of the late General Conference decidedly opposed to 
an equitable church representation, there were many who boldly advocated 
the measure with arguments so cogent, and language so eloquent, that in 
any other place, and before any other judges they must have prevailed. The 
laity, then, are not to suppose that all the travelling ministers are opposed to 
a change in the government of the church; nor that the strictures in these 
essays are intended to be applied indiscriminately to the members of the late 
General Conference. Did they only know the names of these champions 
of Mutual Rights, they would feel, and confess, as I am willing to do, the 
high obligations they are under to men of such noble and liberal minds. 
The only alloy to the pleasure I feel on the occasion is, that L am not at 
hiberty to record their names. 


Vor. I. No. 1.—C 
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ministry to possess the right to make laws for them without 
their consent. 

To this, I shall answer for myself in a few words; and the 
same things will apply, perhaps, to thousands besides. Ist. 
When I became a member of the church, my mind was not 
occupied with any thoughts of church government. I was 
very recently converted, and wished to declare my gratitude 
to my Saviour, as well by making a public profession of his 
religion, in joining some denomination of Christians, as with 
a view to enable me to work out my salvation for the future; 
and the Methodists, on account of their doctrines and piety, 
were the people of my choice. Government then was en- 
tirely out of the question. 2d. As I began to reflect on the 
discipline of the church, there were many things which I did 
not like, but as I had full confidence in my brethren, I sub- 
mitted; believing that time would disclose the necessity of a 
change i in those exceptionable points. This time I believe 
has now come. 3d. There was not, until a few years past, 
any public investigation of these subjects; many may have 
thought as I thought and felt as I felt, still there was no me- 
dium by which brethren at a distance from one another could 
communicate their thoughts, nor any vehicle by which a 
knowledge of the views and feelings of others could be ob-° 
tained. Many, like the prophet, may have individually sup- 
posed themselves standing alone, and were, therefore, unwil- 
ling to express their opinions, even to a friend, lest they 
should be singular. But now, like the prophet’s servant, their 
eyes being opened, they see there i is a host on the same side. 
4th. For many years after I became a member of the church, 
there was no such thing as representation. There were no 
restrictive rules under the imposing name of a constitution. 
The terms delegate and constituent were never used by us, 
they had not even a place in our vocabulary. ‘There was no 
elections, or electioneering for Conference—no caucus—no 
general ticket. When a man became a member of the church, 
there was no public declaration on the one part, nor explicit 
understanding on the other, that he had no rights in church 
matters, nor was he to have any: that the travelling ministry 
were to judge for him; that it appertained to them of right to 
decide on what would be most suitable to his condition, and 
prescribe for him accordingly; that they alone were to make 
laws for him, without his consent, and even contrary to his 
consent; and that, in fact, all he had to do, was to submit to 
the ruling powers, as a peaceable son of the church. Ah! no, 
this was neither understood nor avowed; but as things are at 
present, this is a true and faithful picture. Will any man say 
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that the pretensions of the travelling ministry, or the state of 
the church, are now what they were twenty or thirty years 
ago; and that all who joined the church then, are by contract, 
engagement, or understanding, under obligations to submit 
quietly, and without an expression of remonstrance, to such 
demands? The majority in the late General Conference, 
know, that had there been such a representation of the case, 
and that when men joined the church, they were to renounce 
all their rights, with reference to the making of laws, by 
which they were to be governed, it is highly probable, that 
hundreds and thousands, whose names are recorded on the 
church books, would never have been called by the name of 
Methodist. 

Forasmuch, then, as there was no such understanding at the 
time, or such a statement made, as a condition of membership 
—and, as I have not since consented, or agreed directly or 
indirectly, to yield these rights to my travelling brethren, I 


hold it as a palpable truth, that I retain them still: one 


many others, it is presumed, think as I do. ~Let us not be 
called restless or discontented spirits, or schismatics, if we 
expresg,our sentiments freely on this point. We think we 
cannot yiéld them, though they are required, and we think 
we ought not if we could. Nor would any valuable purpose 
be effected, on the supposition, that we could and would. 
Would we be wiser or better for the surrender? -~Would it 
make us more capable of discharging any of the personal or 
social duties of life, Christian or civil? Would it add to our 
felicity here or hereafter? Not at all. Who then would be 
advantaged by the transfer? Surely, we would not, nor even 
the men we would make the depositories of this precious 
treasure. It is for men of intelligence, piety, and observa- 
tion, to say what would be the effect upon the minds of the 
travelling ministers themselves, if these invaluable rights 
were yielded to them. Would it not have a tendency to 
make them think more highly of themselves, than they ought 
to think? ‘To inspire them with sentiments of importance, 
ruinous to the Christian minister? Indeed there is a moral 
certainty that it would inflate, rather than humble them. 
That instead of being servants or ministers, as the name im- 
ports, they would become lords and masters. That it would 
render them unfit to go in and out before the people, as pat- 
terns of piety, and that ultimately it might keep them out of 
the kingdom of heaven. Is the cause then to be subserved ? 
This is our last inquiry, and on this we are pretty certain we 
are not, we cannot be mistaken. Whether the men who claim 
the right to make laws for the church, without granting te 
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the laity any participation of that power, intend it or not, such 
is the impression made on the minds of many, that if they 
become members of the Methodist Episcopal church, they 
are to submit to be governed by rules, in the formation of 
which, they are not to have a voice. Who can calculate on 
an accession of members, on these principles? Can we hope 
that on such conditions we shall enlarge our borders? We 
must be satisfied to see the fruits of the labours of our Mi- 
nisters pass to other churches, and other Christian societies 
multiply and increase, through our folly or mistake. 
NEHEMIAH. 


ee 


CONSTITUTION 


Of the Union Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in the City of Baltimore. 


f Wuereas, in all equitable ecclesiastical governments it is 
an acknowledged principle, that each member of the commu- 
nity should be secured in his rights as a Christian believer, 
one of which is a participation in the enactment of such rules 
and regulations as are necessary to preserve the purity, peace, 
and prosperity of the body, either personally or by his repre- 
sentative; and whereas, the government of the Methodist 
Episcopal church is so organized as to give to the travelling 
preachers the sole power, ‘‘ to make rules and regulations for 
our church,” to the entire exclusion of the local preachers, 
and the whole body of the people; and whereas, a large num- 
ber of the itinerant and local preachers, and of the laity, de- 
sire to have the government of our church so altered, as to 
extend representation to the excluded ministers and to the 
lay members, it is, therefore, deemed proper, in order to as- 
certain the number of persons in the Methodist church who 
are friendly to such alteration, to raise societies in all parts of 
these United States, to correspond with each other on such 
subjects as they may believe calculated to improve our church 

olity. 
. Therefore, Resolved, that we, the undersigned, members of 
the Methodist church in the city of Baltimore, do form our- 
selves into a society for the above named purposes, and do 
agree to be governed by the following constitftion. 

/irticle 1. ‘The Soeiety shall be denominated, The Union 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the City of 
Baltimore. 

2. The officers of this Society shall consist of a President, 
two Vice-Presidents, a ‘Treasurer, a Secretary, a Correspond- 


* 
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ing Committee of three members, and an Editorial Commit- 
tee of four ministers and four laymen, all of whom shall be 
elected annually by ballot. ; 

3. The President, or in his absence, one of the Vice-Pre- 
sidents, or in the absence of all three, a president protempore 
shall preside at every meeting of the Society,—and every 
meeting shall be opened and closed with prayer. 

4. It shall be the duty of the Treasurer, to receive and 
hold the funds of the Society, subject to its directions, and to 
render annually a statement of receipts and disbursements, 
and faithfully to deliver over to his successor in office, all 
the funds, books, papers and effects of this Society 3 in his pos- 
Tn 

5. It shall be the duty of the Secretary, to keep a record 
of the proceedin~= of the Society, and perform such other 
services as the Society may require. - 

6. It shall be the-duty of the Corresponding Committee to 
keep a record of all similar societies, of which they gain in- 
formation, their location and numbers; to correspond with 
them, from time to time as occasion may require ; and to lay 
before the Society at its meetings al! information in their pos- 
session. 

7. It shall be the duty of the Editorial taceitaiiiiess to in- 
spect all original and selecte’ maiter that may be presented 
for publication in the ‘* Mutual Rights,’’ and to suffer no 
matter to be published in that work until it shall have re- 
ceived the approbation of a majority of said Committee ;—to 


employ a person to print the necessary number of copies of 


forty octavo pages, each, per month;—to solicit subscribers 
and patrons for the publication;: and generally, to do all 
matters and things, which, in their opinion, are calculated to 
promote the circulation and usefulness of the work. 

8. An annual meeting of the Society shall be held on the 
first Tuesday in July in each year, and after having transact- 
ed such business as may be submitted for their consideration, 
shall proceed to elect their officers for the ensuing year.—On 
the election of the Editorial’ Committee, every member of a 
similar society, in any other place, and anv brother from a 
distance, known to be friendly to reform, shall, if present, be 
entitled to a vote, in the same manner as any member re- 
siding in Baltimore. 

9. A monthly meeting of the Society shall be held on the 

first Tuesday of.each month. 
‘. 10. Any member of the Methodist church may become » 
member of this Society, by a vote of the same, and by sign- 
ing the constitution—and it is expected of every person wish- 
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ing to withdraw from the association to signify his desire to 
the Secretary. 

11. This constitution may be altered or amended at any 
regular meeting by a majority of two-thirds of the members 
present, provided said alteration shall have been proposed at 
a previous meeting. 


FROM THE NORFOLK HERALD. 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDING ELDER OF THE NORFOLK DIS- 
TRICT. 


Crrcutar.—TZo the Itinerant and Local Preachers and 
Lay-Members belonging to the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in the Norfolk District. 


Dear Brethren,—Since my arrival in this place, I have 
seen a publication in the Norfolk papers, purporting to be a 
“Circuar,’”’ ‘Addressed to the Ministers and Members 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church,” and signed “S. K. 
Jennings, Chairman of the Committee, and John French, 
Secretary.”’ As there are some very erroneous statements in 
the said **Circurar,’’ I feel it my indispensable duty to 
make a few remarks upon it, in order to prevent you from 
being led astray. 

Speaking of our late General Conference, they say: “A 
hope was entertained that the congregated wisdom and expe- 
rience of that body, would have induced them to renounce all 
pretensions to govern the church without her ‘consent.’ Is 
not this a very serious charge against the itinerant ministers 
of our church? It is directly-accusing them with usurpation, 
than which nothing can be more fallacious. When, my bre- 
thren, did we as a body of ministers, deprive you of any of 
your ecclesiastical power? Do you not possess as much power 
now, as you ever did? and are you not governed in the same 
way you always were? If so, how can it be said we govern 
you without your consent? Ever since the organization of 
our church, the power has virtually rested with the laity. 
Do you not recommend members of your own class to the 
proper authorities of the church to be licensed to preach, or, 
to be admitted into the travelling connexion? Are you aot 
apprized, that if they are admitted, they will possess all the 
power of an itinerant minister? if so, you not only consent 
for them to rule you according to the existing rules and regu- 
lations of our church, but you virtually choose them to be 
your rulers in the order of Providence. 
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With respect to the insidious attempts which have been 
made for the last four years, in order to revolutionize the 
church, they say: ‘* The effects produced in the last four 
years, fully justify the expectation, that four years more of 
candid investigation, will bring about many salutary improve- 
ments in our church government,—inasmuch as the late Ge- 
neral Conference was nearly equally divided, notwithstanding 
all the opposition to reform.”’ If we understand any thing of 
the English language, and the construction of a sentence, we 
understand the authors of the “Circular” to say, that the 
‘‘ nearly equal division” of the late General Conference was 
upon the question of reform, about which’they contend.— 
That the General Conference was ‘“ near'y. equally divided,” 
upon what is generally denominated the presiding Eider 
question, we readily admit. But this was purely a constitu- 
tional question, and had no bearing whatever on the subject 
of this pretended reform. Now, to publish to the world, 
that the General Conference was nearly equally divided on 
this question of reform, (about which a few local preachers 
have made so much noise,) which is not founded in truth, as 
the Journals of the late General Conference will prove, be- 
trays a want of moral honesty, which is inexcusable in a re- 
former. We will now give you a plain statement of facts on 
this subject.—There were petitions from local preachers, and 
some from the laity, praying an alteration in the rules of our 
church, so as to admit of a local and lay delegation. These 
were read, and referred to the proper committees on. the 
affairs of the local preachers, and the laity. These commit- 
tees, after maturely considering the various petitions, and me- 
morials referred to them, reported, that it was inexpedient* 
to alter the rules on this subject. These reports were read 
and adopted by the General Conference, and so far from their 
being nearly equally divided, they were nearly or quite 
unanimous. ‘Thus you see, my brethren, the mighty effects 
produced in the church for the last four years by this conspi- 
racy. By reference to the above facts, we shall know how 
to appreciate another assertion in the ‘ Circular,’”’ namely, 
that ‘‘ Hundreds of the most important men belonging to the 
itinerancy, bid us God speed.”’ Now it was almost as easy 


* As we state entirely from memory, the reports of these committees, we 
do not pretend to give their words verbatim. The word inexpedient may be 
the language of the committee of address, who prepared a Circular to be 
sent to all the memorialists; which was read and adopted. The. doctrine, 
however, is substantially correct, that there was nothing which transpired 
on the floor of the General Conference, that would justify an assertion, that 
it was nearly equally divided on this subject. 
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to write ‘‘ hundreds” as tens ; we therefore hope, they have 
unintentionally exaggerated in this statement.—For there 
surely cannot be ‘“ hundred$ of the most important men be- 
longing to the itinerancy’’ who would bid them ‘‘ God speed,”’ 
in doing a work so inimical to the best interests of the church. 
For it is now as plain as day, that every minister, who has 
warmly espoused the doctrine of this pretended reform, has 
materially injured his usefulness in the church as a Methodist 
Preacher.—And if they have ‘hundreds’? who bid them 
‘*¢ God speed,”’ (which we do not believe,) they are very far 
from being ‘‘ the most important men belonging to the itine- 
rancy.” 

Brethren, will you give patronage to a work which has to 
resort to statements like these, to form a pretext, to continue 
this unnatural war in the church? We hope better things of 
you. Be not instrumental in sowing the seeds of discord in 
the church—But rather try to heal the wound which has 
already been inflicted. No man, or body of men, have the 
right to disturb the peace, and harmony of the church, of 
which he or they are members. You have entered the church 
with the discipline in your hands, and now if you are dissa- 
tisfied with the rules, so far from our wishing to govern you 
without your consent, we would advise you to go to some 
other, more congenial with your views, or set up for your- 
selves, and form such rules and regulations as will best se- 
cure to you all those rights and privileges for which you con- 
tend. 


BensAMIN Devany, 


Member of the late General Conference. 
Portsmouth, June 30, 1824. 


TO MR. BENJAMIN DEVANY. 
Sir,—I am sorry that you should have been so far led 


astray, and so forgetful to yourself as to suppose it to be your 


duty to come out in the manner you have in a political news- 
paper. Indeed, Sir, I am not a little surprised, at your 
making such a selection, when you knew there was a periodi- 
cal work getting up for the special purpose of discussing the 
matter in dispute between us:—you were informed that the 
pages of this work were open to you. Notice had been given, 
“‘that any paper which is intended dispassionately to set 
forth the arguments on your side of the question shall be in- 
serted.”’ 

In this way the subject would have been brought before 
the church; where it more properly belongs. Besides, Sir, 
as Presiding Elder, it was your duty to see the people of 
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your charge, and in this way you might have made the ne- 
cessary communications to them. 

I know of but one consideration which could have induced 
me to take any notice of your piece. It was in such accord- 
ance with what had been previously retailed through the 
country, I knew not, but it might make some persons despair 
of the necessary reformation in the government of our church. 
In reply I will just observe that to your abuse I say nothing. 
And to your arguments on the government of the church I 
say nothing: preferring for this purpose the periodical work 
whic. we are getting up, to a political newspaper. 

But to your statements relative to the reformation mention- 
ed in the committee’s Circular, I reply in the following man- 
ner: 

The Presiding Elder’s question upon which you admit the 
General Conference was nearly equally divided, has always 
been considered ‘the entering wedge of reformation. It in- 
volves a vital and fundamental principle of the government. 
It was so considered by the bishops, and the General Confer- 
ence. It is so understood, and will be so acknowledged by 
every candid man who isjgdormed upon the subject. 

As to the question of a Wy delegation, it was. never before 
the Conference. It perished in the committee to which peti- 
tions for reform were referred. The reformers made no at- 
tempt to call it up. They knew at the opening of the Con- 
ference, that the majority was against them. With regard to 
the efforts of the last four years brightening the prospect, and 
affording ground to hope, that ‘* four years more of candid in- 
vestigation will bring about many salutary improvements in 
our church,” I will remark that the Editor of the former work, 
gotten up for the purpose of reformation, was in Baltimore 
when the last General Conference was in session. He said, 
that petitions for reform had come from almost every place 
where that work had been circulated. 

Now, sir, he must be much better prepared to estimate the 
effect produced by that work, than you could possibly be. 

He knew where the work had gone: he saw from whence 
petitions for reform came. And when, sir, did such a flood 
of petitions for reform ever flow into any General Conference? 
Upon what principle would you account for this? 

I would just observe with regard to what you say about the 
pretended reformation as you call it, being the noise of a few 
local preachers only, that | am persuaded you would not re- 
peat that assertion, after taking time to think. What of the 
petitions which you say were sent up by the laity? Were 
these local preachers? 


Vot. I. No. 1.—D 
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I will trouble you with one thought more, and then have 
done. If there is such clearness of propriety (as you seem to 
suppose there is) in the present system; if the government of 
the church is as abundantly supported by reason and revela- 
tion as you would have us to believe, why all this proscribing 
of investigation? why all this systematic and official perse- 
cution? 

Are you afraid that the people have not common sense 
enough to understand plain arguments? If your cause is so 
good, and its goodness is so easy to be made appear, as you 
seem to insinuate, why not come out, and let us hear your 
reasons? 

We not only promise to hear them, but we have promised 
to print and circulate them for you. We think this course 
would disturb the repose of the church much less, and is much 
less calculated to stir up angry feelings than the one which 
you have chosen.—But in a bad cause any thing is preferred 
to reason.—-Depend upon it, sir, that it is now rather too late 
in the day, to think of wielding with any prospect of final 
success on the plains of Zion, any weapons, other than those 
which reason and revelation fu But we always knew 
that you were afraid to meet us OM fair ground. 

For your sake, sir, | am disposed to believe that you have 
acted in haste; without the necessary thought or information. 
You have obviously ventured farther from shore than an eye 
to safety would have dictated. 

But I have no disposition to take the advantage of a man, 
because he is at sea in a slender barque. I had rather send a 
pilot and bring him safe to land. 

Hoping that you will at some convenient time, reflect upon 
these things, and in future seek a more excellent way to dis- 
charge the high duties of your office in the church of Christ, 
I subscribe myself, Dear Sir, your friend and well wisher, 

Joun Frencu, 
One of the Committee. 






AN INQUIRY INTO SOME OF THE GEOLOGICAL PHENOMENA 


TO BE FOUND IN VARIOUS PARTS OF AMERICA, AND ELSE- 
WHERE. 


By Horace H. Hayden, Esq. of Baltimore, Member of the American Geological 
Society, Ee. 


No. I. 


Tue structure of the globe which we inhabit, and the infi- 
nitely varied features, either moral or physical, which are 
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presented to human view in almost every district upon its 
surface, afford a subject for contemplation, that far transcends 
the feeble capacity of man perfectly to comprehend; much 
less is he able to delineate, with truth and correctness, the 
innumerable shades which are characteristic or indicative of 
some great and important change or operation, which has 
been wrought upon this stupendous fabric. 

Nevertheless, many have entered, as geologists, with a be- 
coming zeal, upon the arduous task, and with no inconsiderable 
degree of success, as well as credit to themselves. They 
have, regardless of the Mosaic account of the creation of this 
earth, endeavoured, from various phenomena, to account for 
its origin, formation, and the successive changes which it has 
undergone through an immense period of passed ages, upon 
principles peculiar to their views of the subject. 

How far their opinions are correct, it is not the object of 
this work to determine. Nevertheless, it may not be amiss 
to observe, (viewing the Huttonian theory as inadmissible,) 
that however plausible the Neptunian doctrines may appear, 
and however numerous the facts which not only support the 
theory, but seem to stamp with the seal of truth the entire 
system; yet there are facts remaining which constitute in- 
superable obstacles to the complete establishment of this plan, 
as correct and unexceptionable. Such are the immense beds 
or quarries of the muriate of soda; the formation of the na- 
tive metals, &c. &c. Independently of which there are other 
circumstances or geological facts, that frequently occur, and 
which are eagerly embraced in support of the Neptunian 
theory; but they are in many, if not in most cases, entirely 
irrelative, having but little or no bearing or relation with the 
actual formation of this globe. They constitute certain geog- 
nostic features or characters, that not only’ favour, but strong- 
ly support the Neptunian theory; nevertheless, they are, as 
I shall endeavour to prove hereafter, almost, if not entirely 
accidental. 

In a geological investigation, whether with a view to the 
original formation of the globe, or to the great and important 


changes it has undergone subsequently to its original forma-. 


tion, perhaps no country upon its surface affords a more suit- 
able field for scientific research, or more ample opportunities, 
and numerous facts from which to form correct ideas on these 
two points, than the continent of North America. 

In its various parts are exhibited all the different forma- 
tions, that are mentioned by geologists in support of the Nep- 
tunian theory: such as primitive transition, secondary, or 
Aloetz, &e. _At the same time few or no indications occur that 
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can favour in the least possible degree, the Huttonian theory; 
or, in other words, that any known part within the present 
limits of the United States, can owe its origin to the ** Intes- 
tinal motion” of Patrin, or volcanic agency;* as not an in- 
dication of the kind, I believe, has ever been found east of 
the Mississippi river. 

In tracing up, in their due order, all the different forma- 
tions, and contemplating the varied features that are present- 
ed to view,t we cannot hesitate long in saying, that great and 
important changes have been wrought, in, and upon its sur- 
face, long since the completion of this globe; consequently 
they are unconnected and can have no relation with its origi- 
nal formation. { 

These changes are various; but by what physical means 
they have been accomplished, no adequate solution has, as 
yet, been given. ‘The means may have varied, or have ori- 
ginated from different sources, or may have depended on dif- 
ferent causes; but no one affords so strong grounds for pre- 
sumption, or, in fact, such positive evidence i in its favour, as 
the idea of a general current having prevailed§ over the whole 
of this continent, and, perhaps, over every other, by which 
those changes were produced. 

In support of this opinion, this continent affords the most 
ample testimony, not only of the prevalence of such a current, 
but that it flowed from the north-east to the south-west. 
Among these proofs, I shall first take into view the district, 
which is, no doubt, strictly called alluvial, and which lies 
upon the borders of the Atlantic ocean, extending from the 
state of Maine, to the bottom of the bay of Mexico. 

I am aware that much has been said on the subject of eur- 
rents, by various authors, and of the supposed results in a va- 
riety of instances; but I know of no one that has, in contem- 
plating these results, endeavoured to trace them to their 
source, or to explain the cause of the currents which pro- 
duced them. It is a subject which, if properly studied, may 
lead to a satisfactory solution of these phenomena. 

This immense alluvial district forms, by far, the most in- 
teresting geological trait, that is presented to view, perhaps, 
on the continent of North America, on the subject of which 
there exists a diversity of opinions. 

According to Mr. M‘Clure’s geological chart, it commences 
at Long Island, and stretching along upon the coast, increases 


* See Chapter 6th. + See Chapter 7th. 


+ See Phillip’s Outline of Geology, page 70. 
§ See Chapter 8th. 
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in breadth as we advance towards its southern extremity, and 
is, in some parts, nearly two hundred miles in breadth. 

On this important subject no one has, as yet, that I know 
of, attempted a correct topographical or geological descrip- 
tion. Nevertheless partial accounts have been given by seve- 
ral, and opinions advanced with a view to account for its ori- 
gin, and (as is supposed,) gradual increase. 

Mr. La Trobe, in a communication to the American Phi- 
losophical Society, seems to intimate that the alluvial district 
is produced in part, at least, by the sea; for he observes that 
‘¢The shore, and the bed of the Atlantic near the shore, con- 
sist of fine sand.—The daily action of the flood tide, carries 
a certain quantity of this sand adove high water mark, which, 
being dried by the sun and air, is carried further inland by 
the winds.”’ 

Mr. La Trobe, in this instance, is only speaking of the 
‘¢sand hills’? at Cape Henry in Virginia; but that he enter- 
tains an opinion that nearly the whole was produced in a 
similar way, we have reason to believe from the following 
remarks in a note in the same memoir, viz. ‘I speak only of 
the coast of Virginia, at Cape Henry; for although I have 
the best reason to believe that the same natural. process has 
produced a// the sand banks, islands, and sand hills, from 
the Delaware to Florida, | have only examined that part of 
the coast which is the subject of the present memoir.’’* 

While I entertain a high respect for the opinions and ta- 
lents of Mr. La 7rode, I must beg leave to observe, that al- 
though ‘* the shore and the bed of the Atlantic near the shore’’ 
may consist of fine sand, it is well known that at a little dis- 
tance, and from that to a great distance from the shore, at 
least within soundings, the. bottom, or bed of the ocean is 
composed more or less of green ooze, or mud,t which is in- 
habited by innumerable little shell-fish. This is the case, I 
believe, with few exceptions, from Boston channel to a great 
distance to the southward; consequently the sand could not 
have been derived from that source to have formed “ a// 
the sand banks, sand hills, &c. from the Delaware to Flo- 
rida.”’ 

Independently of this, there are numerous. other places on 
the Atlantic coast, where the shores are composed of a most 
beautiful fine white sand, and which is constantly exposed to, 
and washed by the raging billows of the ocean; yet there has 
been but little or no alteration in the shores or neighbourhood 
adjacent, since the discovery of America; or within the me- 


* 


Philosophical Transactions, vol. 4, page 439. , 
+ See Chapter 9. 
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mory of the oldest inhabitants living in their vicinity. Such 
are the shores of Long Island from its east to its south-west- 
ern extremity, and from thence tu the Capes of Delaware, with 
few exceptions. Such are also the shores of the main land 
from Watch Hill, at or near Stonington, Connecticut, to Hurl 
Gate, with few exceptions. Such is also the island of An- 
guilla, and the beach on which the city stands at the bottom of 
the great bay in the island of St. Martins. These are both im- 
mense beds of fine silicitous sand, constantly exposed to the 
operations of the trade winds and hurricanes, yet no visible 
change is produced in their extent, or general features, except 
that violent winds sometimes, from local causes, act with 
more force on some parts than on others; hence the sand is 
raised in clouds, carried, and deposited in a part not far dis- 
tant; but which, from a similar cause, will, in a few weeks 
perhaps, be taken up and brought back again; thus shifting 
from place to place. 

There are numerous places in the world, where similar cir- 
cumstances occur; in many of which during the prevalence 
of high winds, the inhabitants are threatened with destruc- 
tion. Such is the case at Norfolk, in latitude 55° N. where 
‘the small cottages are sometimes totally buried under sand 
during high winds.’’* 

In the sixth volume of the transactions of the Irish Aca- 
demy, an account is given of the encroachment of sand over 
some parts of Ireland. Trees, houses, and even villages have 
been covered or surrounded during the last century. The 
roofs still rising above the waste attest the period and pro- 
gress of desolation. 

Mr. Bakewell, in his Introduction to Geology, observes, 
‘¢ The loose sands of Lybia are spreading over the plains that 
border the Nile, and burying the monuments of art and the 
remembrances of former cultivation. From a similar cause 
the country immediately round Palmyra, that once supplied 
a crowded population with food, now scarcely affords a few 
withered plants to the camel of the wandering Arab.”’t 

Linnzus says, ‘‘ The Dutch are obliged to sow the sea mat- 
weed, or marran, (which will only grow on pure sand,) to 
prevent the neighbouring parts from being overwhelmed by 
sand.’’t 

So that although material changes have taken place, and are 
constantly taking place, and the buildings at, or about Cape 
Henry, are threatened with being buried with sand, and also 
the forests, yet it does not follow that this change or increase 


* Stillingfleet’s Tracts, page 75. + See Bakewell, page 254. 
+ See Linn, flor. Lapp. page 62. 
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is produced by the sea. On the contrary, a circumstance of 
which Mr. La Trobe takes notice in the same memoir, in- 
clines one to believe that, although a material change is going 
on in the neighbourhood of the light-house at Cape Henry, 
neither this increase or accumulation of sand, nor any part of 
the alluvial formation, either depended on, or was occasioned 
by the sea; for Mr. La Trobe says, the swamps, or desart, 
to the northward and westward of the light-house are over- 
grown with aquatic trees, &c. such as the gum, the cypress, 
the red maple, (acer rubrum) the sycamore, (or plantanus oc- 
cidentalis) and also, *“* That the swamp, with its trees, ex- 
tended to the sea coast perhaps within a century, is very 
evident from this circumstance: between the summit of the 
sand hills, and the sea shore, and more especially on the Che- 
sapeake side, the undecayed, though mostly dead bodies of 
trees still appear in great numbers, Bei ing on the windward 
side of the sand hills they have not been more than half 
buried.”’ 

Now, if the islands, sand banks, and sand hills, on the At- 
lantic coast, have been formed by sand washed up by the sea; 
or if such a change, as is exhibited at Cape Henry, eould have 
been effected within a century, it will appear obvious to every 
thinking mind, that there must have been a total suspension 
of this cause, or of its operations, for nearly a century before: 
and from the following circumstances. 

The trees which he mentions, are mostly slow in their 
growth, particularly the cypress and the gum (L. Styraci- 
flua); if the increase or extension of the alluvial formation or 
district, depends on the cause which Mr. La Tvroée has assign- 
ed, and this increase has been as great as is alleged; these 
trees, and this forest could never have been brought into ex- 
istence; for as fast as the trees had sprouted from the ground, 
they would have been buried by the sand thrown up by the 
unceasing agitation of the sea, and operations of the winds. 

Nay, more, if the trees had obtained half their present 
growth or height, before any inroads of the sand had been 
made on them, the result would have been nearly the same; 
for as the sand gradually climbed ‘‘ up their trunks,”’ their 
verdant foliage would have withered and died; and such is 
the case by Mr. La Trobe’s own account; for he says, ‘ By 
gradual accumulation the hill climbs up their trunks, the 
wither slowly, and before they are entire/y buried, they die. 
Most of them lose all their branches, and nothing but the 
trunk remains to be covered with sand; but some of the cy- 
press retains life to the last.”’ 


These circumstances afford ample proof that the time has 
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been, when those trees had sufficient time to shoot up undis- 
turbed; to grow to maturity without having experienced any 
material check in their progress, which, in all probability, 
must have occupied a space of more than a hundred, and, per- 
haps, two hundred years. 

We must therefore look to some other source for the cause 
of this change at the Capes of Virginia. Doubtless the erec- 
tion of the light-house and the keeper’s dwelling, have been 
the principal local causes of so great and sudden an accumula- 
tion of sand, as is mentioned by Mr. La Trobe, who says, 
«« That the sand hills have risen since the establishment of the 
light (which at that time was sixteen years) about twenty 
feet in height.” 

Now had ‘this increase been general on the coast of Virgi- 
nia, and continued from the Christian wera, it would now ex- 
hibit a mountain on the borders of the ocean no less than two 
thousand two hundred and twenty feet high. 

Viewing the subject in all its bearings, “there i is no circum- 
stance that affords ‘so strong an evidence of the cause of its 
formation, as that of its having been deposited by a general 
current, which, at some unknown period, flowed impetuously 
across the whole continent of America; and that from north- 
east to south-west. 

With this in view, I shall, in the next place, proceed to 
examine the subject, and endeavour to substantiate the fact: 
should [ fail in the attempt, I flatter myself that it will not be 
through a deficiency in the force of evidence, but of the 


amount at issue. 
(To be continued.) 


THE COTTAGE FAMILY. 


Messrs. Editors,—Thinking this short description of a cottage family 
might be bene ficial to the Christian community, and knowing the object of 
your paper is to instruct man in religious truth, I offer this for your inspec- 
tion. If you think it will contribute never so little to the promotion of 
genuine religion, insert it; if not, return it to the bearer. C. 


In the month of May, when Nature had just assumed a 
pleasing aspect, and adorned haven with wreaths of flowers, 
I took a tour in the country. On a delightful evening, when 
the sun seeming weary with his journey, and was about to 
plunge himself in the western ocean, a walk was proposed. 
A mild zephyr was playing on the surface of the wheat fields, 
whose pliant tops gently yielded to its touch. The trees, 
too, expressed assent to its breathing, by waving their ten- 
der boughs and new-formed leaves.. All nature appeared 
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in a happy mood. We entered a vast plain covered with 
beautiful herbage, on which were grazing several flocks of 
sheep. In the progress of our amusing ramble, we arrived at 
an enchanting grove. At the border of the wood, on the brink 
of a small hill, I espied a path leading through a lively glen, 
whose banks were decorated with ivy. Wrapt in medita- 
tion, I pursued the windings of this charming vale, and lis- 
tened to the streamlet rippling over its pebbly bed, till I im- 
perceptibly lost my companions. However, strolling along, 
{ came to a lofty hill, which with considerable difficulty I as- 
cended. Not far frou its summit, I discovered a small cot- 
tage, situated in a little cluster of oaks, close to the side of a 
brook. The neatness of its whitewashed front, and jasmine- 
covered roof, attracted my attention. Coming near this little 
habitation of cleanliness, and being thirsty, I stepped towards 
the door, and addressing myself to a little girl standing on 
the threshold, asked for a drink of water. The child, without 
saying a word, ran hastily to her mother, who was working 
in their garden, and cried out, Mammy, there is a man at the 
house who wants some water. The good woman came bust- 
ling along, and with a welcoming smile, and polite courtesy, 
said, Walk in, sir, and I will have some water brought. I 
complied, and was comfortably seated on a clean block, which 
served for a chair. Her little daughter Mary, tripped to the 
spring, and speedily returned with a pitcher of delightful 
water. The freeness of her manners, and openness of her 
countenance, emboldened me to enter into a very interesting 
conversation. We had been talking some time, and presently 
heard little Mary cry out, Mammy, yonder comes daddy. I 
raised my eyes, and saw a portly, healthy looking man, com- 
ing upto the door, with the smile of contentment on his brow. 
After the customary salutations had passed between us, we 
commenced talking of the beauties of Spring, and the enjoy- 
ments of retired life. The farther we proceeded in conversa- 
tion, the more his noble heart-expanded. Forgetting I was 
a stranger, his fears were not roused, but freely communi- 
cated his sentiments with simplicity and warmth. Speaking 
of Christianity, he remarked, ‘she is the guardian of true 
happiness and consummate felicity.”” The first time, con- 
tinued he, I was convinced of my sinful state, was by the 
preaching of a Moravian. His description of the fall was so 
pathetic, and his arguments to establish the reality of its la- 
mentable effects, were so conclusive and weighty, that I could 
not disbelieve the mournful truth, ‘‘ man is fallen.”” I was 
now convinced that sin flowed through every vein of my 


heart, that I imbibed it at my mother’s breast, and that it had 
Vou. I. No. 1.—E 
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infected every moral feeling of my soul. Clouds of darkness 
enveloped my affriglited conscience; I returned home, retired 
to my chamber, kneeled down, and attempted to pray, but 
all to no purpose. In this condition, I continued for three 
months. However, one day, when my misery was almost 
intolerable, I rushed into a wood trying to find relief; after 
roving about for some hours, | threw myself on the earth, 

and cried in the agony of hopeless distress, *‘ God be merci- 
ful to me a sinner.’” That moment the angel of mercy de- 
scended, and releasing me from the prison of guilt, in which 
I had been so long incarcerated, gave me the seal of gracious 
freedom. I leaped from the ground, hastened home and told 
my dear wife “1 had found Him my soul desired to love.””— 
This detiverance from the oppression of sin, became a happy 
support in the affliction which succeeded. My landlord de- 
manded an increase of rent; and knowing it was impossible 
for me to live under such exorbitant land rent, I determined 
to migrate to North America. Accordingly, having made 
every necessary arrangement, I left England, in hope ‘of find- 
ing an asylum in the United States. [ arrived here, and pur- 
chasing this small tract of land, built this little cottage, in 
which I have lived in contentment, never forgetting the cheer- 
ing promises of God, “Lo, I am with you alway, even to the 
end of the world.” ‘ Behold the lilies of the field, they toil not, 

neither do they spin, yet your heavenly father clotheth them.” 
The Bible, that invaluable book, is my solace; the life of my 
soul; the star that directs me through the boisterous ocean of 
transitory existence to the throne of God. Whenever the tear 
of sorrow trickles down my cheek, I open this treasury of 
glorious and soul-cheering promises, and find a balm for 
every wound of my soul. No change of fortune I hope will 
ever weaken my faith in God’s word. He feeds the young 
ravens when they cry, and he will answer the voice of my 
prayer if it is agreeable to his revealed will. He stopped, 
and gave way to “the overflowings of his joy. We had been 
drawn into so pleasant and happy a train of thought, that each 
one remained in silent admiration of the mercies of God. 

When the emotions of my bosom had subsided, and fellow 
feeling assumed its proper tone, perceiving the evening star 
above the horizon, I took my hat, thanked them for their kind- 
ness, prayed a blessing upon them, and departed. As I walk- 
ed homeward, my mind contemplated with particular de- 
light the firm character of this cottager’s faith and the purity 
of his religious creed. The riches of the world, thought I, 
are trash indeed, compared with the wealth of this good man. 
With these meditations I retired to my bed, praying God te 
grant me the religion of this cottager. Cxio. 





* 
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NARRATIVE OF THE CONVERSION OF MIRZA MAHOMED ALI, 


A LEARNED PERSIAN. 
(From the Scottish Missionary and Philanthropic Register.) 


The following extracts from a letter dated Astrachan, April 
28, 1823, and from some other documents recently published, 
detailing the particulars of the conversion to the Christian 
faith of a learned and accomplished Persian, by the instru- 
mentality of the Missionaries connected with ** The Scottish 
Missionary Society,”’ will not be deemed too long by any of 
our readers.—London Wesleyan Magazine. 


“Mirza Manomen Aut, aged twenty-one years, is the only 
surviving son of Hacr Kasem Bex, a venerable old man, who is 
descended from one of the chief families of Derbent, and who, 
until a few years ago, held the office of Chief Kazy or Judge in 
that city. For reasons which we do not well understand, the 
old man was accused and convicted of treason; and, by orders of 
the Governor-General of Georgia, had all his property confis- 
cated, and along with some others, was sent prisoner to Astra- 
chan. Some months after their arrival here, another order came 
from the Governor-General to send them all further up the coun- 
try; but the old man having procured an ordér from one of the 
physicians, stating that from sickness it was impossible for him 
to travel, he was in consequence of this allowed still to remain, 
while the rest of his fellow-prisoners were moved to the distance 
of about three hundred versts from Astrachan. The old man 
feeling himself lonely, and having an only son at Derbent, wrote 
for him to come and be the companion of his exile, which the 
young man immediately did, and arrived at Astrachan about five 
or six months ago. Soon after the Hacr came to Astrachan, the 
Missionaries became acquainted with him; and in the journals 
of Messrs. Gren and M‘Puerson, formerly transmitted, you 
will frequently meet with his name. It was with him that the 
long dispute took place respecting the authenticity of Mouam- 
meED’s alleged miracle of dividing the moon. The acquaintance 
of the son with the whole of the Missionaries was a matter of 
course, the more particularly as Messrs. GLEN and Dickson had 

iven him a New Testament, and had had frequent interviews 
with him during their residence in Derbent; and until the order 
from the Directors to Mr. Biyrx to commence the study of Ara- 
bic arrived, he was in the habit of frequently visiting us. Then, 
being a good Arabic scholar, we engaged him as Mr. Biyrn’s 
Teacher; and Dr. Ross and Mr. M‘Puernson also agreed to take 
lessons from him,—the former both in Turkish and Arabic. Soon 
after this, the German Missionaries from Basle were led, in a 
manner which they had not anticipated, but which had been evi- 
dently directed for wise and gracious ends, to part with their 
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former Turkish Teacher, and to engage Manomep Ati; and by 
this means he was necessitated to spend five hours every day in 
the employ of them and us. Although, for reasons the propriety 
of which you will at once admit, we are not in the habit of enter- 
ing into discussions with our Mohammedan Teachers, upon those 
points in which we differ, yet we seize opportunities, when they 
occur, of making remarks which may be calculated to shake their 
faith, and excite their inquiries after truth. But from the first, 
Manomen Ati was so free and open in his manner, that we ven- 
tured to use greater freedom with him than we otherwise would 
have done. Frequent discussions took place between him and 
those of us who were his pupils, as well as with some of the Ger- 
man Missionaries. At first, and indeed till within these few 
days, he firmly opposed all that was laid before him concerning 
the Christian religion. At times, when the truth was plainly 
stated to him, he got completely angry, and gave vent to his 
feelings in blasphemous expressions against that holy name by 
which we.are called. But still there seemed to be something 
about him that differed from what was observed in most of the 
Mohammedans; and within a few days after such ebullitions, he 
would begin his inquiries again, and endeavour to provoke dis- 
cussion. Once, while reading a Turkish manuscript with him, 
Dr. Ross pointed out some of its absurdities, particularly one 
sentence, which asserted that the world, angels, and men, were 
created for Monammnen, and that, had it not been for his sake, 
these would never have existed. Manomep Att maintained the 
truth of the assertion strenuously. ‘ How,’ said Dr. Ross, ‘is it 
possible to conceive that all these were created for the sake of a 
sinful man?’ ‘ Ha,’ replied he, ‘do you say MonamMMen was a 
sinner?’ ‘ Certainly,’ it was answered, ‘he was.’ Here he broke 
out into a strain of reproachful language against Curisr and 
against his religion, and maintained that neither Monammep nor 
any of the prophets were sinners. Dr. Ross considered it pro- 
per to say nothing more to him at the time, and for several days 
never mentioned the subject of religion to him. He in future 
left it to Mauomep Aus to introduce the matter, which he did 
pretty often; and thus obtained a better opportunity of laying 
before him the truth, than if he himself had been the mover of it. 
In the course of the time that was thus spent by him among us, 
we were enabled to make him acquainted with many things of 
which he was formerly totally ignorant; such as the respective 
numbers of Idolaters, Christians, and Mohammedans in the 
world; the exertions made by Christians in all parts of the earth 
to save the souls of men; the success which had attended their 
endeavours, both among idolaters and Mohammedans; and the 
certainty with which, trusting to prophecy, we expected the con- 
version of men of all ranks, climates, and religions, to the belief 
of the one Gop, and Jesus Curisr whom he had sent. These 
various points of information made a deep impression upon his 
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mind at the time they were mentioned to him, particularly the 
belief which we cherished that all the Mohammedans would one 
day be Christians. He said to Dr. Ross, ‘ Shall I too become a 
Christian?’ It was answered, ‘I do not know; but if you do 
not, [ am sure your children or descendants will? He replied 
with force, ‘I shall never become a Christian, and I will never 
marry.’ ‘That this affected his mind considerably, appears from 
the circumstance that he more than once referred to the subject, 
and asked how svon such a change would be, how many Moham- 
medans had been already converted, &c.; and with regard to 
another of these points so communicated to him,—that of there 
being Missionaries in every part of the world —he has since con- 
fessed that this fact had made a deep impression upon his heart, 
that a religion which could lead men to do so much for their fel- 
low- -creatures, must be from Gop, and not from themselves ; 
whilst among Mohammedans, none seemed to take any interest 
in the condition of others, whether they were in the way to hea- 
ven or not. 

“ These things, we hope, will be a sufficient introduction to 
the extracts from Mr. M‘Puerson’s Journal which follow, and 
which contain a pretty full account of the most important cir- 
cumstances that have taken place since he opened up his doubts, 
and resolved to embrace‘our religion. He is with Mr. M‘Puer- 
son and Dr. Ross every day; and these two employ themselves, 
the one in building him up, and the other in pulling him down ;— 
the former in showing him the way of Gop more perfectly, and 
in endeavouring to bring the truth home to his conscience; the 
latter in pointing out the inconsistencies of the Koran, its con- 
tradictions, and its want of evidence, and in comparing the sys- 
tem of religion contained in the Koran with that contained in 
the New Testament. By this means he is not only strengthen- 
ed in the faith himself, but he is furnished with arguments by 
which to withstand the arts ef his countrymen; and the Jour- 
nal points out, in many instances, with what: ability he has 
used the weapons thus put into his hands, and improved upon 
the hints which were previously thrown out to him. We must 
say, likewise, that his own abilities are very considerable; that 
he has discovered much acuteness in bringing forward most con- 
vincing arguments suggested by his own mind; and now that he 
has entered upon the true way of life, his perceptions are so 
quick, that he seizes, almost at a glance, the whole force of an 
argument or a doctrine which is once set before him. It is the 
subject of our frequent and fervent prayers, in which we have 
no doubt you will join us, that the good work which has been 
begun in his heart may be carried on to perfection; and that he 
may be made a powerful instrument in the hands of the great 
Head of the Church, for bringing many of his countrymen to 
follow his example. He burns with a desire to tell to all, the 
great things Gop has done for his soul.” 
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Extracts from Mr. M‘Pherson’s Journal. 


* April 16th, 1823.—Manomep Aut, my Arabic teacher, came 
at his usual hour this morning. After the customary salutations, 
I began to translate my lessons from Arabic into Persic—The 
manuscript which I read was a Confession of Faith, agreeably 
to the opinions of the Mohammedan sect of the Shisaths, to the 
soundness of whose religious tenets the teacher uniformly bore 
testimony. The chapters to which our attention was particu- 
larly directed this morning, contained the Mohammedan views 
of the Nous-o-Kouser, or the reservoir of nectar in Paradise, 
and the intercession of the prophets and imams. On offering a 
few remarks upon the absurdity of such a system of divinity, I 
was more than surprised to hear him reply, ‘I no more believe 
what is contained in that book,’ pointing to the Confession of 
Faith. Hearing this unexpected concession, [ was the more en- 
couraged to enter into serious conversation with him. He now 
told me, that his soul was in deep waters,—that he could not 
sleep at night from reflecting upon his perilous situation, in be- 
lieving a religion which he was afraid was not the true one; and 
added, ‘1 believe all that you have told me, but one thing does 
not yet appear plain to my mind, viz. how Christ can be both 
God and man.’ ‘The subject,’ I remarked, ‘is a difficult one, 
but no less true on that account; you have not yet properly un- 
derstood what we Christians believe in reference. to that one 
point. There is a marked distinction between the human and 
divine natures of Curist,—the former of which was necessary 
in order to suffer for our sins, and the latter that it might stamp 
an infinite efficacy upon the atonement of the man Curist Jesus. 
Besides, your first grand inquiry ought to be, have I sufficient evi- 
dence to believe the scriptures of the Old and New Testament 
to be really and truly a revelation from Gon? Having assured 
yourself of this, then it is your duty to receive all the doctrines 
contained in it, though there should be some things connected 
with them which you are not able to comprehend.’ This an- 
swer apparently relieved his mind a little, for he had no hesita- 
tion in assenting to the soundness of the principles contained 
in it. I lifted up my heart to Gop that he would direct.me 
what to say to him. I then addressed him thus: ‘ The subject 
to which God in his wisdom has now called your attention, is 
one of infinite importance. Your future and eternal happiness 
or misery depends upon the views which you now take of it. 
Were your prosperity only in this world suspended upon it, 
then it would not be of so great consequence; but when thou- 
sands and millions of years have past and gone, your present 
choice will fix your eternal lot.’ ‘ O yes,’ was his reply. 

“April 17th—Manomep Axi returned this morning, appa- 
rently in great anguish of spirit; he had slept none during the 
night, so keenly did he feel the convictions of a wounded spirit. 
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He sees no security for the immortal soul in the religion of 
Istam; and he had even ventured to tell his father, that he was 
afraid they could not overturn the reasonings of the English 
Mollas. I exhorted him to earnest and fervent prayer, that the 
Lorp might enlighten his mind in the knowledge of the truth, 
and open his eyes that he might see, in their proper light, those 
things which are necessary for the salvation of his precious soul. 
I here produced an Arabic tract, written by the late Mr. Brun- 
Ton of Karass. After reading a part of it, he said, ‘ Surely Gop 
has sent me this tract; had | only received it some time ago, I 
would have torn it in pieces, but now | know better things. I 
am persuaded,’ added he, ‘the reason why the Persians do not 
see your reasonings in the same point of light that I do now, is 
because they care for none of these tliings, and consequently 
give themselves no trouble in reflecting upon them.’ He was 
much affected with the history of Sanarand Asppatian: ‘there 
must have been something divine,’ said he, ‘in that religion 
which supported the mind of ABpaLuan in the midst of so great 
sufferings. With what a look of compassion did he behold Sasat 
standing at a distance gazing upon his execution!’ At this stage 
of the conversation we were warned that Mr. Biyru was pre- 
pared to take his departure from the Mission-house. ‘I am 
sorry,’ said he, ‘ that Mr. Biyru is going to leave us; he is a 
good man. I hope the Lorp will be with him, and bring him 
safely to the place of his destination.? When we reached the 
Volga, Mr. Biyru took him aside, and exhorted him to cleave 
unto the Lorp. I went across the river along with Mr. GLen, 
to see Mr. Bryrn fully set out on his journey. On my return 
to the Mission-house, Dr. Ross informed me that Manomep ALI, 
instead of returning to the caravanserai with the other Persians 
who came to bid Mr. Bryru farewell, had accompanied him to 
his study, where he had a conversation with him on the great 
concerns of eternity.* He appears to be deeply concerned about 


“ Of this conversation, the following is a sketch —Observing Masomep 
Ar to be much affected by the departure of Mu. Bryra, as well as by the 
inward working of his soul, Dr. Ross remarked, that while painful feelings 
were excited by the separation which had just taken place between us and 
our Brother, yet our minds were supported, and even cheered, by that com- 
munion which we still enjoyed, as Christians united in one spirit,and by the 
assured prospect which we entertained of meeting again in glory, never to 
part. He replied, ‘Mr. Birra took me apart at the river side, and said, 
“‘ We shall see each other no more; but we shall meet again in heaven, if 
you believe in the Saviour:” this went to my heart.’ He then asked, 
‘Shall 1 meet with him there?’ Dr, Ross replied, ‘I do not know; there is 
only one true way of reaching that happy place, and if you do not go by 
that way, you shall never get there.” With a strong aspiration he said, ‘If 
the Lorp will, I shall meet him there.’ Previous to Mr. BiyTu’s departure 
from the Mission-house, the Missionaries met in Mr. Mitcuexy’s house, to 
commit him to the care and grace of Gop. Manomep Axi was present. 
= the whole of the service, he was deeply affected, and frequently 
sobbed aloud. He now inquired of Dr. Ross the nature of that service, 


Dr. Ross read him the 121st Psalm, which had been sung; translated part 
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the salvation of his soul. O that Gop would deepen conviction 
upon his mind !” 
(To be continued.) 


i 


% -g 
Ae 
STANZAS FROM AN ODE ON THE PROGRESS OF MESSIAH’S 
KINGDOM, 


For whom should grief her sighs forget, 
For whom should sorrow dry her tears, 
if not for Him whose pity met 
A heavier pang than suffering bears ?— 
For Him who tasted agony, 
Who drank its bitterest dregs for me! 
Come! for the morning stars rejoice ; 
Sweet spheres return the gladdening voice 
Through ambient air it richly rolls ; 
Farth’s wide circumference,—her poles, 
Where holds the Sun, in bright domain, 
His burning, or his frozen reign, 
Receive the sound; hosannahs rise 
From countless tongues; 
To myriad songs 
The echoing universe, in gladsome strain, replies. 
* * * * * * * * * 


Serrit of truth and wisdom, grace and love, 
Whose sevenfold lamp on heaven’s bright altar burns, 
Towards thy church thine eyes omniscient move ! 
And, lo! to Thee in prostrate prayer she turns: 
Effort and energy are vain, 
Counsel, and might, and courage fail ; 
Thy puissance must the victory gain, 
Thine arm o’er Satan’s strength prevail. 
Come, for her hosts thy signal wait, 
Her messengers on thee depend; 
Come, Thou Atmienry to create ; 

Great Source of all,—of all the End,— 
Come, and thy quickening effluence shed, 
The slumbering universe shall wake ; 

Come, and the silence of the dead 
In loud acclaiming joy shall break. 
Come, Saviour, come! illustrious Kine or Krves, 
All-conquering Lorp or Lorps, and claim thy Bride ; 
Then bear to heaven, on love’s triumphant wings, 
Thy ransom’d prize, and place her by thy side, 
With thee, enthron’d in bliss, for ever to abide ! 





of the forty-third chapter of Isaiah, which had been read; and gave a short 
explanation of the prayer which had been offered up. He was struck with 
them all; marked the chapter in Isaiah to read by himself, in the Arabic 
version which he had athome; (he at this time seemed particularly anxious 
to have either a Persic or Turkish version of the writings of the Prophets;) 
and remarked, ‘ The Mohammedans, too, on these occasions, pray, but not 
like you; they speak with their lips, but their hearts are in their gardens 
and at the markets.’ After some further conversation he left Dr. Ross, 
and called upon the German Missionaries. His heart was full. ‘O that I 
had a place where I might retire and weep,’ he exclaimed; and gave full 
vent to the feelings of his soul, by shedding a flood of tears.” 
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MULVAL RIGHTS, &e. 








REVIEW OF THE CIRCULAR OF THE GENERAL CONFERENCE OF 
1824. 
( Continued from p. 10.) 


In the fourth and fifth paragraphs of the ‘“ Circular,”’ the 
following propositions are assumed, viz:— 

1. That the proposed change in our church government is 
not contemplated as a remedy for evils which now exist, in 
an infraction of the rights and privileges of the people, as 
defined to them by the form of discipline; but is urged either 
in anticipation of the possible existence of such evils, or else 
on a supposition of abstract rights. 

2. That “ if by rights and privileges,”’ any thing be meant 
foreign from the institutions of the church, as we received 
them from our fathers, the authors of the * Circular’? profess 
not to know such rights, nor to understand such privileges. 

3. That the general rules and the articles of religion form 
to every member of our church, distinctively, a constitution 
by which, as Methodists and as Christians, they would do well 
to be governed. 

We propose to examine each of these propositions in turn. 

1. We freely admit that the plea for a change in the form 
of our church polity, is not rested chiefly, if at all, upon the 
ground of the infraction of rights, as marked out by the pre- 
sent book of discipline; though, perhaps, cases are not want- 
ing in which abuses even of that sort have taken place, which 
would not have been likely to have happened, if the genius 
of the church polity had been of a more liberal and equitable 
a character. But the plea of those favourable to a change is 
predicated upon the ground that the division of ecclesiastical 
rights by the Methodist church government, is not equitable 
and fair, nor such as the advocates of reform conceive would 
most effectually subserve the best interests of the church. 
And hence it will be perceived, that their plea is not wholly 
predicated upon what the authors of the *‘ Circular’’ call ab- 

stract rights. We freely concede that the good of the whole 
community, should be the object at which all legislation, 


whether civil or ecclesiastical, should aim. But at the same 
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time we conceive it is not competent to the few to judge and 
act in such matters for the many, except they be delegated 
with authority by the many to act for them. Can the Ge- 
neral Conference show that they have stich power delegated 
to them? And if they cannot, how came they to exercise 
that power? 

2. It is alleged by the authors of the * Circular,” that if 
any thing be meant by our rights and privileges foreign trom 
the institutions of the church, as we received them from our 
fathers, they know not such rights, nor comprehend such 
privileges. The discipline, then, appears to be the only 
ground of right which these brethren know. We think we 
can trace Christian rights to a more primitive ground. Our 
ground of primitive Christian rights (in general) i is the law of 

nature; incorporated, illustrated, and enforeed by the sacred 
scriptures. Upon principles of natural law, the rights of .all 
men appear to be equal. The foundation of this law is the 
will of God,.set forth in the nature and fitness of things, to- 
gether with positive revelation; and reason, guided by the 
laws of sound criticism, is its expositor. Wherein revelation 
has not decided, reason is our best guide: wherein revelation 
has clearly decided, though reason might before, or other- 
wise have guessed differently, her duty i is to bow in submis- 
sive confidence. But w hen men enter into compact, civil or 
ecclesiastical, reason does not require the vastly larger por- 
tion of the community to yield up all legislative rights, but 
allows the retention of them to be exercised through repre- 
sentatives or otherwise. but if revelation in any case should 
decide differently, reason should bow acquiescence, since she 
can view the general subject but partially. Beside, the 
great Legislator may have had reasons to suspend cr waive 
some precepts of natural law, for what reason can certainly 
see to the contrary. But as the Christian revelation appears 
to foster and sustain the judgment of reason on this subject, 
it would not, perhaps, be too much to say, that their lights 
together hold the united authority of paramount law. Why 
is one church government better than another? because it is 
more scriptural, more rational, and therefore, other circum- 
stances being equal, likely to be of more useful effect. This 
is the only ground upon which any individuals, in any age or 
country, could fitly call upon any church to reform its go- 
vernment. Any plea, therefore, set up in opposition to this 
ground of right, on the score of tacit consent, or any other 
sort of consent, given in ignorance, or otherwise, (but in 
error it must have been given, if it be in opposition to seri 
ture and reason,) is of no more weight than the chaff before 
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the wind, when set up in opposition to the united lights of 
scripture and reason, which God has vouchsafed to his crea- 
tures. We suppose Luther and his coadjutors had not merely 
tacitly consented to, and practised under creeds or articles of 
ecclesiastical compact, but some, if not all of them, had ac- 
tually and formally subscribed them. Were they therefore 
incorrect in following their increasing light, and upon the 
ground of primitive and paramount right, becoming brilliant 
instruments in achieving the Reformation? If the principle 
that compact forms the only ground of ecclesiastical and 
Christian right to call upon the church in which one holds 
membership, to reform, were in all cases correct, and tacit 
consent before given, or even positive co-operation entered 
into, annihilates all Christian rights on this score, and ought 
for ever to stop the mouths of Christians, then surely Luther 
and his coadjutors should have been silent. ‘Then where had 
been the Reformation? so far as the light of history reflects 
back upon it, and where had we been? It will not relieve the 
subject to say, that that was a more aggravated case; for, if 
the principle laid down by the authors of the ‘ Circular’”’ be 
correct, it is universally so. And if it be not true, then men 
have a right to judge for themselves, as to the circumstances 
of any given case, whether they require reform or not, and 
also to demand reformation in a Christian-like way. And 
therefore if the authors of the ‘Circular’? ‘* know no such 
rights,’’ it appears to be time they had looked more closely 
into this question. “* The institutions of our church, as we 
received them from our fathers,’ is a trite and very conve- 
nient topic. It has been the plea of error in other churches 
also. But those who derive their principles from reason and 
revelation, are not usually in so great need of it. Beside, in 
the case at issue, even that plea, when urged as a ground of 
right, is doubtless very flimsy: for the ecclesiastical polity of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church has been (in general) a crea- 
ture of change from the beginning. See the account which 
Mr. Wesley gives of the origin of his power. See also every 
history of Methodism ever published to the world. 

3. It is urged by the authors of the “Circular,” that the 
General Rules and the Articles of Religion form to every 
member of our church, distinctively, a constitution, by which, 
as Methodists and as Christians, they would do well to be 
governed. A fine stroke indeed! Whe ever objected to the 
Articles of Religion and the General Rules! But what.is 
meant by their forming “ to every member of the church, dis- 
tinctively, a constitution?” Do the authors mean that these 
rules and articles ought to be to every member distinctively e@ 
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constitution, because they are scriptural in their sentiment? 
or also because they stand guarded by the instrument called 
the constitution, or restrictive articles, from the legislative 
infringement of the delegated General Conference? If the 
latter idea was intended to be included, why did they not 
alse say openly, what they have virtually said, namely, that 
all the other articles of this said instrument also form, to each 
member of the church, distinctively, a constitution, or a part of 
the constitution by which they would do well to be govern- 
ed. But had they said so, (which by the way is obviously 
their doctrine,) it might have been asked them, How these 
things came to be, to the members, distinctively, a constitution : 
The answer, no doubt, would have been, because they tacitly 
consented to them as such. But of what force is tacit con- 
sent, given in ignorance or error? It is silently living under 
rules and co-operating to carry them into effect, without 
avowed opposition, or joining the church when they are 
known to be in operation. But does this sort of consent fore- 
close their ever calling for a change in the government by a 
recurrence to first principles? We should think not, for the 
reasons given in our second proposition. | 

It is stated by the authors of the Circular,” that it is put 
out of the power of the General Conference “to revoke, 
alter, or change our articles of religion; or to revoke or 
change the General Rules,’ or to do away the privilege of 
our members of trial before the society, or by a committee, 
and of an appeal.’? But it should not be forgotten, when we 
are appreciating the security which these restrictive articles 
afford to the rights of the laity, that that very instrument 
makes provision for its own change, and places the legal 
means of effecting it wholly at the disposal of the itinerant 
preachers. It will not be denied, that whenever all the An- 
nual Conferences shall recommend a change in it to the dele- 
gates of the ensuing General Conference, and two-thirds of 
the delegates in General Conference shall determine to alter 
it, they have, by the provision of the instrument itself, the 
power so to do. Who has in guardianship, so far as men are 
concerned, all those securities maintained by the restrictive 
articles ? Why the itinerant ministry. How imposing is 
the ** Circular,’’ but how illusory the boasted ground of con- 
stitutional obligation upon the laity when fairly considered! 
when fairly exposed ! 

Again, speaking of the argument drawn in favour of a more 
liberal form of church government from the genius of our 
civil institutions, the authors of the “Circular” say, ‘* That 
you should infer from these (meaning the civil institutions of 
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the United States,) what are your rights as Methodists, seems 
to US no less surprising than if your Methodism should be 
made the criterion of your rights as citizens.”” Now, we 
fancy the form of our civil government was never offered by 
any one as an exact pattern for any proposed plan of church 
polity. The argument is, that as the one is liberal and equi- 
table in its genius and character, and of course will have its 
influence on the systems of education and habits of thinking 
and feeling of the people, more or less, in defiance of our 
efforts to the contrary, so should the other be made so, as far 
as the similarity of the nature of the subjects, and circum- 
stances, and general utility would admit. And it is supposed 
that these will admit of, and do even call for a more equitable 
representation in the legislative body of the church than now 
exists; and consequently, that it should be introduced. 

The learned Bishop Stillingfleet observes in his Irenicum, 
that *“* God, by his own laws, has given men power and 
liberty to determine the particular form of church govern- 
ment among them. Hence it may appear, that though one 
form of eovernment be agreeable to the word, it doth not 
follow that another is not; or, because one js lawful ano- 
ther is unlawful. One form may be more agreeable to some 
parts, places, people, and times, than others. are. In which 
ease, that form of government is to be settled which is most 
agreeable to the present state of a place, and is most advanta- 
geously conducive to the promoting the ends of church go 
vernment in that place or nation.” 

Again, the Bishop says, ‘the reason of church govern- 
ment is immutable in all times and places, which is the pre- 
servation of the peace and unity of the church; but, the par- 
ticular form of that government, the laws of God have left to 
the prudence of particular churches to determine. So the 
same reason of church government may call for an equality 
in the persons acting as governors of the church in one place, 
which may call for superiority and subordination in another.”’ 

Thus speaks Bishop Stillingfleet: apply the principles laid 
down by him to the controversy between the authors of the 
‘¢ Circular’? and their memorialists, in reference to American 
eharacter and institutions, and the fallacy of their wit in at- 
tempting to reverse the plea, will obviously appear. 

The authors of the ‘Circular’? profess to believe the pro- 
posed change to be zneapedient :— 

**1. Because it would create a distinction of interests be- 
tween the itinerancy and the membership.”’ And, therefore, 
it seems, the membership must be kept without any represen- 
totives at all (chosen by themselves) in the body which makes 
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the laws by which they are to be governed. Comment on 
this might, perhaps, justly be deemed needless. 

‘2. Because it supposes that the authority of the General 
Conference to make rules and regulations for the church, or 
the manner in which this authority has been exercised, is dis- 
pleasing to the church: the reverse of which we believe to be 
true.”’ It remains then, it appears, for the laity themselves 
(generally) to present this question of fact in a ‘less dubious 
light, if they wish the proposed change to take place. 

«3. Because it would involve a tedious procedure, incon- 
venient in itself, and calculated to agitate the church to her 
injury.”’ And since she cannot be trusted to choose lay re- 
presentatives for herself, lest she should be agitated to her in- 


jury, therefore let the few continue to legislate for the many, 


although not chosen as representatives “by the many, 1s the 
inference: unless they meant this sentiment to bear with re- 
ference to the present ¢2me only. And if they meant that, 
why did they not so limit and qualify the sentiment? 

‘©4, Because it would give to those districts which are con- 
veniently situated, and could therefore secure the attendance 
of their delegates, an undue influence in the government of 
the church.”? But why could not the lay representatives from 
a distance attend as well as those of the ministry, provided 
the present number of the delegates from the ministry were 
reduced one half, and their place supplied by laymen? The 
money which pays the expenses of the ministry, might pay 
the expenses of lay-delegates. And if the laity meet the ex- 
penses of the ministry in part gratuitously at present, if the 
sovernment were so settled, think they would then not also 
support their own delegates ? What though it should be zn- 
convenient for some lay men to serve as delegates, would none 
make it convenient to serve the church in the capacity of re- 

resentatives? And might not this be ascertained before the 
election? And let it be recollected that the inconvenience of 
attending the General Conferences will, as things now are, 
occur only once in four years. 

Before we close these remarks, we would just observe that 
the scriptures appear to secure to the ministry the pastoral 
charge in watching over the church for its good, as those who 
are to give account for the faithful discharge of their duties— 
to faithfully preach the word, and administer the ordinances— 
and those principles of scripture discipline laid down for deal- 
ing with members; but as to the form of the polity according 
to which the minutia of rights are to be settled agreeably to 
existing usages, or rules, as well as the origination of these 
rules or usages, which is a subject of ecclesiastical legislation, 
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we see not that they have any prerogatives above what be- 
long also to the laity ; this being a subject of human policy, 
using the best means for the best ends; ; and therefore reason, 
moving with a strict regard to scriptural principles, and the 
fitness of things, would seem to require that the laity should 
have their equitable share, so far as circumstances will admit, 
in the legislative councils and decisions of all properly regu- 
lated churches. 


HoneEstTus 


LETTER 
To the Chairman of the Editorial Committee. 
Sussex County, Virginia, August 10th, 1824 


S1r,—The first number of your periodical work, called the 
‘* Mutual Rights of the Ministers and Members,’’ &c. came 
safely to hand a few days ago. I have read it carefully and 
critically, and have digested its contents as well as [ was able, 
and am highly pleased with it. To me, it appears to be a 
work of merit, and conducted, and supported, by able hands, 
And as it has for its professed objects, the correction of error, 
and the establishment and diffusion of just and liberal princi- 
ples, it ought to be supported and patronized, by every friend 
and lover of truth. And conscientiously believing as I do, 
that the principles advocated by the ** Mutual Rights,’ are 
correct, | can but wish it abundant success. I have sub- 
scribed for it myself, and mean to recommend it to others, 
and shall be happy to be instrumental in spreading it far and 
wide. I will do what I can to disseminate light and truth. 
And to me, it appears quite plain, that it only wants a gene- 
ral circulation, for its principles and doctrines to be generally 
embraced. For they are so consonant with reason, so con- 
genial with the best feelings of our nature, and .are in such 
strict accordance with the political system of our beloved 
country, that I almost wonder, that any man who feels like 
an American, should object to them. It is a fact, however, 
which is no less true than strange, that there are some, whe 
not only object to them, but are using their influence to put 
them down. ‘This, however, only proves that such persons 
are afraid to come to the light, lest their erroneous princi- 
ples should be reproved: error always dreads the light, and 
flies from it; while truth invites investigation, nor fears the 
most rigid scrutiny. Why is it, that the friends of reform 
are so perfectly willing to have their principles tested by the 
severest scrutiny, while on the other hand, the enemies o! 
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reform seem to dread every thing that looks like investiga- 
tion? Is it not because the former are conscious that they 
have scripture, and reason, and truth, and justice on their 
side, while the latter must be equaily conscious that they 
have few, if any of these mighty helps to support them? 

To me, no principle or maxim under heaven, appears more 
plain and self-evident, than that free men should, either in 
their own persons, or in their representatives, have a voice 
in making the laws that are to govern them. Plain as this 
maxim is, however, it is controverted and denied by the ene- 
mies of reform. They s say, that free men (other than travel- 
ling ministers) have no right to legislate for the church—in 
other words, that they have no right to govern themselves! 
Does not every one see at once the danger, as well as the ab- 
surdity of such a monstrous doctrine as this? Itstrikes a deadly 
blow at the very root of religious liberty ; and hence we see the 
great propriety of a speedy reform in the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. When such doctrines as the above are openly 
avowed, and strongly advocated by men who have all power, 
and all rule, and all authority in their own hands, it is time, 
high time, that the members of our church should awake up 
to a sense of their condition, and exert themselves by all law- 
ful means, to obtain the liberty enjoyed by the members of 
other protestant churches—I mean an equitable representa- 
tion. 

Although not among the laity myself, yet | am free to con- 
fess, that it would rejoice my heart to see them raised from 
their present degradation, and occupying an honourable seat 
in the law-making department of the church. This is their 
just and obvious right; and to withhold it from them, is illi- 
beral and unjust in the extreme. With me, the subject of re- 
form is a paramount consideration. My heart is fixed upon 
it—my happiness is, in some degree, identified with it—and 
with it, I am willing to stand or fall. I love my church, 
and have laboured, and am still labouring for her good, and 
therefore want to see her blessed with the best possible form 
of church government. I want her to become a praise in all 


the earth, for liberality of sentiment, as well as for purity of | 


doctrine. 

Yes, sir, I love my church, I love her doctrines, I love her 
ordinances, I love the piety of her ministers, and members, 
[ love her itinerating plan—and I would to God, that she had 
such a form of government, as that I could in truth say—I 
love that too. But, alas! here candour obliges me to stop: I 
can go no further. I cannot act the hypocrite, and say I love 
the government, when Ido not. How can I love a govern- 
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ment that is arbitrary and oppressive in its nature?—That 
withholds from free men their just and dearest rights—the 
right of suffrage—the right of self-government—the right of 
equal representation. No, indeed, sir, I can no more love 
such a government as this, than I can change the essential 
properties of my nature. I cannot, I will not love what I 
conceive to be essentially and radically wrong. 

Prain TRuru. 


The following three letters in reply to the Rey. Benjamin 
Devany’s circular were published in the Norfolk papers, and 


at the request of the writer, are now republished in the Mu- 
tual Rights. —Epirors. 


LETTERS 
kn reply to the Circular, signed Bensamin Devany, &c. 
No. 1. 
To the Editor of the Norfolk and Portsmouth Herald. 


Sir,—The Rev. Mr. Devany appears to have been highly 
offended at our statement of the fact, that the itinerant minis- 
ters govern the Methodist church without her consent. And 
it is obvious that he expected a flourish or two, supported by 
the authority of a presiding elder, would put us down at once. 
But he will learn before we howe done, that the times of vas- 

salage have gone by, and that declamation and personal abuse 
will not be received for ar gument. 

Fifty years ago we were not a people.—lItinerant Metho- 
dist preachers came over from England with Mr. Wesley’s 
General Rules in their hands. These worthy men, with the 
aid of a few local preachers, who were here before their arri- 
val, proceeded to gather up societies, here and there, requiring 
of all unqualified submission to the rules which Mr. Wes- 
ley had dictated. Their doctrines were evangelical. They 
preached with power. Many of the people agreed to submit 
to their rules, and joined their societies. They did this the 
more readily, because it was obvious to all, that these rules 
had exclusive respect to holy living. Eventually the num- 
bers of the preachers and people increased ereatly; and the 
preachers thought it necessary to meet in ‘conference, and 
make other additional rules. This done, they proceeded as 
at the beginning, still requiring the same unqualified sub- 


mission to the new and the o/d regulations. These rules af 
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length assumed the form of the Discipline of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church.—And throughout the whole of this pro- 
cess, one of the regulations has made it the duty of the classes 
to recommend any one who might think himself moved to 
take upon him the work of the ministry, if his character and 
standing were such as they could approve. And, in this way, 
the Methodist people have been going on from the beginning, 
perfectly submissive to the bidding of the itinerant ministers. 
They are now multiplied to hundreds of thousands, and to 
this day there are many who stil! go on willingly. But very 
many also begin to feel great reluctance; because they have 
become ereatly sensible that they do not enjoy the rights ot 
freemen. 

To the people in this predicament, Mr. Devany addresses 
himself, and asks the question, ‘** When did we, as a body of 
ministers, deprive you of any of your ecclesiastical powers??? 
We will answer for the people: “ The itinerant ministers, as 
a body,” never acknowledged any ecclesiastical power in the 
Methodist church, but their own. They have always held 
all the power in their own hands; of course there is no parti- 
cular time, there is no particular act to which we would refer; 
we will only say, that they always have held, and still hold 
all. 

But he asks them again, “Do you not possess as much 
(power) now as you ever did?”? We answer for them again— 
yes, just about the same; none in the beginning, none now. 
He continues to ask, ‘* Are you not governed in the same 
way you always were?’”’?’ We answer—yes—the government 
has always been absolute; it is so still. You never heretofore 
permitted the people or the local preachers to have any par- 
ticipation in your deliberations. So it is still. ‘* If so,’’-con- 
tinues Mr. Devany, “‘ how can it be said we govern you with- 
out your consent 2”? We answer—how can any thing else be 
said in trath? 

This is a curious sort of a catechism; it does not come up 
to Mr. Devany’s views. For, says he, “ ever since the or- 

ganization of our church, the power has virtually rested with 
the laity ;”’ and in proof of this statement, he asks the ques- 
tion, ** do you not recommend members of your own class to 
the proper authorities of the church, to be licensed to preach, 
or to be admitted into the travelling connexion? Are 
not apprized, that if admitted, they will possess all the power 
of an itinerant minister.” We again answer for the people— 
Yes. we do so recommend candidates for the ministry. We 
have been instructed and required to do so by the discipline 
which you have made for us; and we know that they are 
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eventually to be our rulers. In many instances too, they have 
given us every satisfaction when they came into power; but too 
often it has turned out to be otherwise, and then we hav e had 
no redress. They were then our masters, and we were bound 
to obey. When we recommended them we knew them to be 
humble, simple-hearted, and zealous young men; but no man 
could tell what they would prove to be, after they should 
have been thus prematurely clothed with power, and after 
they should have been exercising authority some four or more 
years, over great and small, young and old, people and local 
preachers. We know this, however, that the circumstances 
are such as none but the best and most intelligent can safely 
pass through; we know, moreover, that many have become 
puffed up, and disappointed those who recommended them 
with high expectations. ‘If so,’”? says Mr. Devany, ‘* vou 
not only consent for them to rule over you, according to the 
existing rules and regulations of our church, but you virtually 
choose them to be your rulers in the order of Providence.”’ 
We reply again for the people: You may call this consent; 
it may seem to be such, but it is obtained so indirectly, that 
it cannot possibly deserve that appellation. It is true, how- 
ever, that it is all the consent which is allowed.us. according 
to the rules and regulations of our church. ‘The rules and 
regulations were made by you, not by us. In them you pre- 
scribe to us the manner in which we are to proceed—we act 
accordingly. By the rules you have the training of the young 
men, and they are trained to be our ruders. When they be- 
come united with you, they are no more under our control ; 
and we find, that when we begin to talk about the rights of 
freemen, about our rights to a choice in the election of those 
who are to make vellen' for our government, it gives too many 
of you very great offence. And because we have been sending 
up young men with our recommendations, young men too 
whose characters were not yet formed, you now tell us, that 
your election of one out of every seven of these, whatever 
may have been their change of character, constitutes a dele- 
gation in which we have virtually had our choice. We con- 
fess, brother Devany, our right of suffrage, as being thus vir- 
tually expressed, is so remote that we need the help of astrong 
telescope, and the aid of an itinerant minister’s direction in 
its use, in order that we may see it. How very un like any 
thing which is called the right of suffr age in this land of free- 
dows | '! But you think to satisfy us by ‘nie ‘ring the whole to 
the order of Providence. These United States, in the order 
of Providence. were once colonies in vassalage to the king of 
Great Britain; but now, by another order of Providence, they 
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are all free states. And so, by another order of Providence, 
we think the Methodist people might be permitted to make 
known their consent ina much more satisfactory and effectual 
manner. 


Samu. K. Jennincs, One of the Committee. 


No. 2. 


The strictures of the presiding elder upon our Circular, put 
us in mind of a pleasant essay which is found in the Specta- 
tor, in which it is said, ‘* He loves to find fault, nay, more, 
to make faults.”” And really we do not know how else to 
account for his criticism upon our statement, that ‘‘ the effects 
produced in the last four years, fully justify the expectation, 
that four years more of candid investigation, will bring about 
many salutary improvements in our church government, in- 
asmuch as the late General Conference was nearly equally di- 
vided, notwithstanding all the opposition to reform.” 

This a statement of the fact, made most honestly, after a 
thorough consideration of the subject; but Mr. Devany has 
thought it to be his indispensable duty, to say, that it betrays 
a ‘want of moral honesty,’ &c. &. We wear no masks. 
Wespeak openly, and have nothing concealed that we are afraid 
to bring to the light. And we have no intention to return 
railing for railing. But we do believe, that the great cause 
of this accusation is, that we dared to declare ourselves the 
friends of freedom and reform, in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. In this light we are obliged to regard it, and on 
this account only, we think it of some importance, as bein 
very well calculated to make considerate people think a little 
for themselves, before they receive Mr. Devany’s advice as 
to the course they should take. For they cannot think him 
sufficiently the sage, to take upon him the lofty attitude of 
dictator to others, upon a subject, the bare touching of which, 
has so completely thrown him off his balance. And we con- 
fess we did not expect so early and so prominent an exhibi- 
tion of the ill effect of arbitrary power, upon the spirit of 
those who hold it, 

Mr. Devany, and every other Methodist in the connexion, 
who knows any thing about the economy of the church, 
knows, that the journals of the General Conference are never 
published; and, of course, that the local preachers and the 
people must remain in ignorance of all their legislative pro- 
ceedings. And Mr. Devany had no right to “consider the 
proceedings of Conference as public documents, when they 
had not been published. Let this circumstance be remem- 
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bered, and all his gasconade about his understanding of the 
English language; about the construction of sentences; about 
the “presiding elder question; and about a question “ purely 
constitutional,”’ will obviously present itself as the ebullition 
roduced in his mind, at perceiving the notice of our intend- 
ed publication of the ** Mutual Rights.”” Our statement was 
predicated upon such facts and circumstances as had come 
within our knowledge, and not at all upon the secrets of the 
Conference. We left those secret things for the use of those 
who had them in possession. We proceeded upon such in- 
formation as we considered at the time to be trust-worthy, 
and which for the honour of the great body of our itinerant 
ministry, we still believe to be true. We stated and we now 
state, that notwithstanding all the opposition to reform, “ the 
late General Conference was nearly equally divided.”? This 
is our statement, and the truth of it Mr. Devany himself has 
“virtually”? admitted. Whatever may be his views respect- 
ing the presiding elder question, we have too much regard 
for the good sense of many of our itinerant brethren, to be- 
lieve that so much importance would have been given to this 
question, if it had not been considered as the ‘ entering 
wedge”’ to the work of reform. ‘The contest with. those who 
understood the merits of the subject, was not whether the 
Bishop should nominate one preacher or three, but whether 
the Conference should have the right to elect the, presiding 
elders. It was thought important on the one hand, to begin 
the work of reform. It was thought equally important on 
the other, to prevent the first buddings of a change.—And 
this view of the subject is not altered by Mr. Devany’s pub- 
lication of the manner in which the General Conference dis- 
posed of the memorials. For there was no occasion for the 
friends of reform to come out with an expression of their 
views, upon any other question which might have involved 
the general principle, when they had ascertained, that there 
was a majority against it in every form. And therefore, even 
if we had adverted to the vote upon the memorials which in 
Mr. Devany’s opinion reported unanimously against reform, 
properly so calied, we should nevertheless have contemplated 
it in the same light in which we here present it. So much 
for the presiding elder question and the reasonableness of our 
inferences from it in relation to the extent and progress of 
the work of reform among our itinerant brethren. 
In further confirmation of the propriety of these inferences 
we add the following facts. | 
Some of the most intelligent members of the General Con- 
ference, considered our calculations to be sufficiently mode- 
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rate; saw our circular before it was issued, and became the 
bearers of it to their respective places of destination. 

The whole of the delegates, thirteen in number, from the 
Philadelphia Conference, were not only in favour of reform 
in general terms, but were prepared to acknowledge the right 
of the people to a lay delegation. This information we had 
directly from several ‘of the “delegates themselves. 

We were likewise informed, by some of the delegates from 
the New York Conference, that a part of that body were 
friendly to some highly important changes. 

A member from the New England Conference, also one 
from the Genessee Conference, and another from the Ohio 
Conference, informed us, that some, more or less, of each of 
their respective conferences, were friendly to reform. 

A considerable number of men, of the first rank, members 
of the Baltimore Conference, we know by personal acquaint- 
ance with them, and their views upon church government, 
are warm friends of reform. 

From these facts and circumstances, we inferred, that there 
are many other itinerant ministers, with whom we are not 
acquainted, who are endowed with similar liberality of sen- 
timent:—men of dignified minds and feelings, and, therefore, 
that it was due to all such, that our Circular should embrace 
them. With all this information before us, we are confident, 
that every man of liberal feelings in the nation, will admit 
that we are amply borne out in our statements respecting 
what had been accomplished in the four years past, and that 
our calculations for the four years to come, were not too san- 
guine. SamuE. K. JENNINGS, 

One of the Committee. 


No. 3. 


When the illustrious Patrick Henry, in 1765, first intro- 
duced into the Assembly of Virginia, his celebrated resolu- 
tions upon the Stamp Act, the vassals of the king cried * trea- 
son !’’—‘ Treason! Treason! echoed from every part of the 
house.’’ ‘To timid souls, there was terror in the word; but 
such a man as Henry was not to be driven from his purpose 
by the sound of words. And if Mr. Devany expects to alarm 
the thinking Methodists of that state, and prevent them from 
regarding the dictates of their own good judgment, by the ery 
of ** Conspiracy,’’ he will find himself as greatly disappointed, 
as the royalists of the revolution were upon the 4th of July, 
1776. 


But the presiding elder, having flattered himself into a be- 
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lief that his ingenuity had fixed upon the committee the stain 
of ** want of moral honesty,’’ he thought he could fearlessly 
raise the cry of *‘ Conspiracy”? against them, and then, by 
telling the people that this committee could ‘ as easily write 
hundreds as tens,” that he would succeed in persuading them 
to adopt his views as to the manner in which they should 
““ anpreciate’’ our statement, that * hundreds of the most im- 
portant men belonging to the itinerancy, bid us God speed.” 
«‘Surely,’”’ says he, ‘*it eannot be, that hundreds are engaged 
in doing a work so inimical to the best interests of the 
church.”’ 

Now if he had reserved his strength and weight of cha- 
racter, for a suitable occasion to demonstrate to the people 
of his charge, that the work of reform is indeed * inimical to 
the best interests of the church,’? we would have had cause to 
hold him in just veneration, though we had differed from him 
in opinion. We would have published his lucubrations in the 
“Mutual Rights,’ with the highest expressions of respect ; 
and if he should have convinced us by the weight of his argu- 
ments, we would have acknowledged ‘the dignity of his talent, 
and humbly receded from our point. But he has adopted a 
different course, and we are sorry that it is not in our power 
to present him in a light which would have been so pleasant 
to us all.—After a careful attention to our two former letters, 
the merit of his argument upon ‘ hundreds”? and “ tens,’’ 
will be readily perceived. And we must say, that under or- 
dinary circumstances, and within the range of the Norfolk 
district, we would not have replied to this insinuation. But 
the circumstances of this occasion seem to call for a wae 
of the manner in which we obtained our estimate. We 
it as follows, viz. The whole of the Philadelphia Piet ny 
thirteen in number, were in favour of reform. Thirteen dele- 
gates, upon the supposition that they represented brethren of 
the same opinion, would justify the calculation of seven times. 
thirteen, which is ninety-one.—We considered ourselves at 
liberty to reckon some more than thirty in the Baltimore 
Conference. Between these two conferences, we supposed 
we might compute one hundred. This we put down as one 
of our leading data, upon which we raised our computation of 
hundreds. 

There had been much management throughout the United 
States, to secure a majority of the old side men in the Gene- 
ral Conference. Not one, known to be in favour of a change, 
was elected in any conference south of the Susquehannah. 
We therefore concluded, to make the estimate of the other 
conferences upon a much more moderate scale. But as the 
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two conferences of Philadelphia and Baltimore appeared to 
justify the estimate of one hundred, we supposed we could 
not have exceeded reasonable probability, when we put down 
one hundred only for all the other conferences. Again, as 
out of the one hundred and twenty-nine members, who were 
present at the General Conference, there were about sixty 
who were in favour of a change;—if, therefore, we consider 
these sixty to have represented constituents of the same opi- 
nion with themselves, we would calculate seven times sixty, 
which is four hundred and twenty.—Upon this estimate, also, 
we considered ourselves abundantly justified in making our 
computation at the least two hundred. After this calculation, 
the reader will perceive that the insinuations in respect of the 
integrity and truth of the committee, are quite gratuitous. 

Not satisfied with this attempt to lessen ws in public esteem, 
Mr. Devany most strangely assails his fellow-labourers also, 
the travelling preachers, who have dared to think lke men, 
and ask for security to their rights. ‘‘ For,” says he, ‘¢ it is 
now as plain as day, that every minister who has warmly 
espoused the doctrine of this pretended reform, has materi- 
ally injured his usefulness in the church, as a Methodist 
preacher, &c. &c.”” And ‘if they have hundreds, they are 
very far from being the most important men belonging to the 
itinerancy.”” 

In what respect it is, that these ministers have so materially 
injured their usefulness, we are utterly at a loss to conjecture, 
unless, indeed, the presiding elder had his eye turned to the 
honour of being ‘* members of the late General Conference.”’ 
If he did refer to this, the statement is true, in two particu- 
lars. First, by their exclusion they were hindered from be- 
stowing on the church the benefit of their wisdom.—And 
secondly, if they had not been excluded from seats in that 
body, there would have been a majority in the conference, 
who would have begun the great work of reform, which 
would have been a very useful work indeed. In these two 
particulars, their usefulness has been abridged. And in both, 
‘¢ it is as plain as day,” that injury was done to the Metho- 
dist church ;—but these worthy ministers, nevertheless, stand 
invulnerable by any such shafts. 

As to the importance of those ministers who are friendly 
to reform, we will just say, that we have not the satisfaction 
of a personal acquaintance with many, who labour at a dis- 
tance from the city of Baltimore. But such as are well 

known to us, are of the first order for piety and talent; and 
if we might take them collectively as a standard by which 
to judge of all others on the same side. the comparison would 
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be very strongly in their favour. Amongst those of the Balti- 
more Conference, who were excluded from a seat in the Ge- 
neral Conference, by that species of management, to which 
we have referred, and which corresponds in effect to the ge- 
neral ticket which has been resorted to in political contests 
in this country, there were the Rev. W. Ryland, A. Shinn, 
A. Griffith, B. Waugh, J. Emory, P. Morgan, J. M. 
Hanson, J. Davis, J. Guest, &e. &c. The bare mention of 
whose names, is sufficient to establish all that we have said 
upon this subject. By their exclusion from the General Con- 
ference, ‘ it is as plain as day” that the Church was deprived 
of the best talents in the Baltimore Conference, and the boast- 
ed majority of Mr. Devany was secured, which by the way 
we believe was a majority of two;—In our opinion, a majo- 
rity of members, but not of talent;—a majority of young 
men, many of whom were sufficiently inexperienced, to be 
very dependent upon the directions of their presiding elders. 

After this patient attention to all that the presiding elder 
thought fit to say respecting our objects and prospects, we think, 
the brethren will give sanction to our work ; a work intended 
to promote ‘‘ the best interests’? of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church ;—a work, whose object is to explain and insist upon 
the mutal rights of the itinerant and local ministers, and peo- 
ple;—a work, which we not only have a right to undertake, 
but which we consider our indispensable duty to perform. 
We have long seen and deplored the aristocratical form of 
our church government. And the Circular of the late Gene- 
ral Conference, settles our conviction, that it is high time for 
all friends of liberty and equal rights to make known their 
objections to a state of things, which if not corrected, in less 
than a century, will present an establishment of priestly do- 
mination, which would alarm the warmest friends of the pre- 
sent form of our government, could they foresee it according 
to our apprehensions. 

But Mr. Devany says, we “ have no right to disturb the 
peace and harmony of the church.”’—‘ You have entered 
it,’’ says he, ** with the discipline in your hands, and now, 
if you are dissatisfied with the rules, &c. we would advise 
you to go to some other, more congenial with your views, 
or set up for yourselves,’ &c. 

This is wonderfully liberal! Such an intimation ought 
never to have come from Mr. Devany. We are not sure that 
he was born when some of us first united ourselves to the 
Methodist Church. He certainly could not have been long 
in the world. For nearly thirty years we have laboured and 


helped to build up Methodism. And to say the least, we 
Vou. I. No. 2.—I 
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have as good a right to retain our places as the presiding 
elder. 

Suppose two or more brethren, holding a right in common, 
to occupy an extensive vineyard. Suppose they should differ 
in opinion as to the manner in which the ground should be 
enclosed, or the labour should be divided, what would be 
thought of a younger brother, who should say to those older 
than himself, you have no right to disturb the peace and har- 
mony of the vineyard; and if you do not approve my opi- 
nions and manner of working, you may walk off and find 
another vineyard, or make one for yourself, to suit your own 
views? But says he, ‘‘ you entered the church with the dis- 
cipline in your hands.’” We confess, that when we entered, 
we did know the general rules.—But many things have been 
done since that period, in which we have had no choice.— 
The itinerant ministers have continued to dictate to all from 
that day to this.—As we said in our first letter, we had no 
share in the election of our legislators in the beginning.—We 
have none now. 

But we havedone. And really we would not have review- 
ed Mr. Devany’s circular at such length, had we not felt it a 
duty to defend those to whom it was addressed, from the ef- 
fect which it was intended to produce. ‘To many of the peo- 
ple in the Norfolk district, we are nearly as well known as 
he.—And they will believe us when we assure them, that we 
have no personal interest or prospect of any pecuniary emolu- 
ment, in the publication of the ‘* Mutual Rights.”? As we 
have done, through life, we still continue,—to labour for the 
Methodist Church. ‘* We work for a crown, and are willing 
to trust for it till we die.” 


SAMUEL K. JENNINGS. 
July 18, 1824. 


ee 


{The attention of our readers is particularly invited to Mr. Hayden’s Geolo- 
gical Essays. His permission to republish them in the present abridged 
orm, was obtained by the Committee, with a view to lay before their read- 
ers his very plausible hypothesis, of a general current having prevailed, at 
some remote period, over this whole continent. The intelligent author has 
also promised to furnish some additional facts, by which it would seem, that 
this overflowing of the waters was, in all probability, the Noahtic flood re- 


corded in holy writ.] 
AN INQUIRY INTO SOME OF THE GEOLOGICAL PHENOMENA 


TO BE FOUND IN VARIOUS PARTS OF AMERICA, AND ELSE- 
WHERE. 


( Continued from p. 32.) 
No. II. 


Admitting that such a current may have existed, it will be 
necessary to inquire, what, in all probability, was the cha- 
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racter and extent of its operations? That would no doubt de- 
pend on the extent, gravity, velocity, and duration of this 
current. 

In regard to its extent, 1 believe I shall make it appear 
that it was general over the whole surface of, at least, this 
continent. Of its operations, although they are strikingly 
obvious, I shall endeavour to point them out more clearly 
than they appear at present, to every one. 

Of its gravity and velocity, we must judge by its effects. 
Of its cause and duration, it is impossible to determine. 

I shall assume the position that the course of this current, 
was not only influenced by, but, in fact, depended on that of 
the general current of the Atlantic ocean. That from some 
unknown cause, its waters rose, not merely above the com- 
mon height of flood-tide, but to that degree, that it overran 
its ancient limits, and spread desolation on its adjacent shores. 

The same fruitful source, from whence proceeded the pro- 
bable cause of the Atlantic ocean rising at first, above its or- 
dinary height, continued to yield its inexhaustible supplies, 
until this current, knowing no bounds, swept lawlessly over 
the desolated land. 

In proportion to the increase of the waters of the Atlantic, 
(for 1 speak only of it at present,) and the consequent rise, 
so must have been the acceleration and force of its current; 
and in proportion to the velocity or rapidity of this current, 
so must have been its ravages and its general destruction 
wherever it may have prevailed, whether over the extended 
plains, or beneath the mountains’ lofty heights. 

The consequence was, that the earth or soil, susceptible of 
the operations of this current, was hurled from its bed, wafted 
beyond the shores of the continent, and deposited in the 
ocean all along the coast. And in proportion to the extent 
of soil or land over which this current prevailed, so will 
be the precise extent, or breadth of the alluvial district ; 
except in some few unimportant cases, where, from local 
causes, some difference may appear. 

I will now see how far this opinion is supported by facts. 
From the entrance into the straits of Bell-Isle, by the way of 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, across to Sandwich bay, is but 
a small distance; even from the mouth of the river St. Law- 
rence, or St. John’s river, which discharges itself into the 
St. Lawrence, across the country to Orange bay or harbour, 
on the coast of Labrador, and over which this current must 
have passed, is about two hundred and eighty or three hun- 
dred miles, and that rocky in the extreme. The result is 
what might be expected; there is but little or no alluyial soil, 
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except on the margins of some rivers, which | shall have oc- 
casion to notice hereafter. 

As we advance further to the southward, we find the coun- 
try, across which this current is prevailing, gradually in- 
creasing in breadth; that is from the coast of Labrador 
through the New England states; and we likewise see a cor 
responding increase of alluvial formation; but which, how- 
ever, is so small as not to have been noted in Mr. A¢Clure’s 
geological chart, until we come to Long Island, extending 
from the meridian of New London to the mouth of:the Hud- 
son river, in a north-east and south-west direction. 

It may be said that a great disproportion exists between 
the distance across the continent, from the coast of Labrador 
to the mouth of the Connecticut river, and the alluvial dis- 
trict opposite to it; and the distance from Sandwich bay, 
across to the mouth of the straits of Bell-Isle and the alluvial 
district opposite to it; and more particularly so, between the 
distance of the latter, and that from the coast of Labrador and 
Trenton, in New Jersey, and the alluvial district through 
which the Delaware river runs at that meridian. This is ad- 
mitted; but let us see if this difficulty cannot be obviated in 
such a way, as will tend to strengthen and support my opi- 
nion, rather than militate against it. 

It must be observed, in this case, that the current of the 
Atlantic ocean, in its due course, would pass through the 
straits of Bell-Isle, the gulf of St. Lawrence, and the bay of 
Funda, in a line nearly parallel to that part of the coast of 
America; consequently, much alluvial formation could not 
be expected, except on the margin of the rivers. But a still 
more important circumstance is yet to be considered. As 
soon as the waters of the Atlantic ocean had risen to such a 
height as to sweep its current, (which it must be remember- 
ed was in a south-west direction,) across the eastern part of 
this continent, the full force of its operations was acting in 
direct opposition to the current of the river St. Lawrence. 
Hence, meeting with an insurmountable check in its course, 
and the waters of Lakes Erie and Ontario, urging on their 
accumulated forces in their usual channel, it occasioned a re- 
flux upon Ontario and Lake Champlain. The consequence 
was, that their natural boundaries were no longer capable of 
retaining the increasing tide; it overwhelmed the neighbour- 
ing country, and poured forth its waters in torrents into the 
Connecticut and Hudson rivers, bearing away, by its irre- 
sistible force, every moveable substance. * 

* With persons who have read the additions to Cuvier’s Theory of the 


Earth, by Dr. S.L. Mitchell, of New York, it may be supposed that this hint, 
together with those which relate to the formation of alluvial districts at the 
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From hence, and the increasing influx of the Atlantic, pro- 
pelled by a corresponding current into the gulf of Mexico, 
we may attribute the increase in breadth of the alluvial dis- 
trict, from Long Island to the capes of Delaware, and perhaps 
further. 

Before I proceed to a more general view of the continent 
of America, with the intention of pointing out the operations 
of a general current which once flowed over its surface; or 
in search of facts to prove the probable existence of such a 
current; I shall enter into a partial examination of a few cir- 
cumstances or features, which present themselves in several 
parts of the district of country which I have mentioned, both 
as to their locality and extent; and afterwards to apply them 
as, at least, strong presumptive evidence of the existence of 
such a current at some remote period of time. 

Among these, is that of rolled or water-worn pebbles of 
different kinds; and also that of the wave-like, or undulating 
appearance of almost every section of alluvial formation, whe- 
ther perpendicular to the surface, or inclined, showing the 
operations of a current from the north-east. 

The subject of rolled pebbles is, when viewed in its full 
extent, one of the most interesting geological facts, that is, or 
can be presented to the human view; for they not only give us 
an idea of the formation of mineral substances in general, being 
composed of almost every species of rock; but they speak, in 
a language that cannot be misunderstood, and tell us of some 
of the physical changes which this continent, and perhaps 
every Other, has undergone; and of the nature and extent of 
those changes. They tell us, in the most emphatic terms, 
that they were, by a resistless current, torn from their primi- 
tive beds, and hurled in irresistible confusion to where they 
now remain. 

These unequivocal proofs of universal desolation, are inter- 
spersed upon the borders of almost every river in the known 
world, which has its source in, or passes through any distance 
of primitive, transition, or secondary formation of rocks. 

It is alleged by some, that water-worn or rolled pebbles 


are, in general, brought down by the currents of rivers, and 
streams of running water. 


mouths of rivers, was derived from that work ; of which see pages 335—345 
—383—393, and particularly 395. 

In justice to myself, it becomes necessary to observe, that having been 
free to communicate my opinions to him on this subject, long before the pub- 
lication of that work, (see the preface,) there is reason to hope, from the 
known liberality of that gentleman, that he will, if required, shield me from 


the —— of haying Jorrowed either of those sentiments from that 
work, 
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If this be true, it would tend very much to prove, that 
they were not washed up by the ocean, and left by its gra- 
dual retreat ; an opinion as absurd, as it is inconsistent and 
unphilosophical. 

It will be admitted that the beds of rivers are sometimes 
paved, in a manner, for a considerable distance with rolled 
pebbles: that they are sometimes amassed in very considera- 
ble quantities on the very margins of the rivers, between 
high and low water mark; but this is by no means calculated 
to solve the following question. 

By what physical means, were those immense quantities 
of rolled pebbles amassed together, or thrown up into hills 
that are from one hundred to two hundred feet above the 
surface of the river, in the neighbourhood of which they lie, 
and which are sometimes spread over many square leagues of 
country, over which, the current of no one river upon earth 
has ever flowed? It is both morally and physically impossi- 
ble that such results could, by any means, be produced by 
any river flowing through the district of country where they 
lie. 

Nothing short of a universal current could have produced 
such effects; and it must have been of such extent and rapi- 
dity, as to have hurled them into motion with almost as much 
facility, as the leaves of trees are raised into the air by a 
whirlwind. 

That such a current did once prevail, they remain as an 
unequivocal testimony; and also of its operations. That it 
flowed from the north-east, to the south-west, is evident from 
the following circumstances. 

The rivers, if they may be so called, in the neighbourhood 
of Baltimore, run mostly in a direction from north to south, 
with some unimportant deviations. In almost every instance 
where the rolled pebbles abound, they are in much the great- 
est quantities on the west, or south-west side of the river or 
ereek. 

Another circumstance of a singular nature, and worthy of 
particular attention is, that wherever an auxiliary stream falls 
into the river or creek, on the east side, and meanders 
through a valley for a considerable distance above, and in a 
north-east direction, (for the small streams fall into the prin- 
cipal ones at an angle of about forty-five degrees,) we observe, 
on the opposite or west side, and in a south-west direction 
from the mouth of the valley and brook, a considerable ele- 
vation of ground or hills, and composed, almost entirely, of 
rolled pebbles and sand; while on the east side there are but 
few, in comparison, and sometimes none; if there are any, 
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they are much more abundant on the margin, or bank of the 
valley on the south side. 

There are even valleys on the east side,of Jones’s Falls, 
running for some distance up into the country in a north-east 
direction, and in which no water flows of any consequence, 
except after a great rain; and in the hills on the south side 
of the valley, there is an abundance of pebbles; at the same 
time, but very few are to be found in the hills on the north 
side of the valley.—All of which circumstances tend to point 
out, in a very obvious manner, the operations of a powerful 
south-west current. 

In support of this opinion, an interesting fact has recently 
occurred, and which, in this case, is of too much importance 
to be omitted. 

In the opening and extension of Belvidere-street, in this 
city, (Baltimore,) it became necessary to cut through a hill, 
on the west side of Jones’s Falls to the depth of twelve or 
fifteen feet. This hill is on the very margin of, and consti- 
tutes, at that point, the southern border of the granite ridge. 

Its greatest height above Jones’s Falls, which is at the foot 
of it on the east, is about sixty feet; and is composed of 
gneiss, in which black horn-blend forms a‘ constituent part. 

In cutting through the hill the workmen came upon the 
summit of the ridge of rocks, at the depth of nearly ten feet 
below the surface. This it was necessary, in order to follow 
the grade of the street, to cut away to the depth of about five 
feet. 

The section or bank on the west side of the street (its 
course being north and south) presents the following appear- 
ances. 

From the point of the ridge, as exhibited in the bank, to 
the north, and in the direction of the dip of the rocks, the 
slope of the ridge or rocks, for some distance is gradual.—At 
the point of the ridge on the south side, is a sudden pitch, 
from the shelving or overhanging of the rocks. From this 
point to the extremity of the section to the south, which is 
about sixty paces, the bank is filled with rolled pebbles; and 
immediately at the pitch of the rocks they appear as having 
been thrown down by cart-loads. 

From a strict examination of the whole section, it appears 
as if the pebbles were driven over the surface or north 
ern slope of the hill by a powerful current until they had ar- 
rived at this sudden pitch, when they were let fall or preci- 
pitated to the bottom. In support of this opinion, there are 
but very few-pebbles in the northern part of the section, and 
those small.—Moreoyer there are other appearances in this 
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section of the hill which (setting all conjectures aside) amount 
to proofs positive that the pebbles were brought and deposit- 
ed there by a powerful current from the north. 

Among the pebbles in the bank, on the south side of the 
ridge, I have counted upwards of thirty masses of granite, 
micacious schist, and green stein. Now well defined granite 
does not occur within one mile to the north of where these 
masses now lie; and the green stein range does not occur to 
the north within three miles. To the south of the ridge, nei- 
ther granite nor green stein were ever known to exist in place; 
for from the bank in which these masses now lie, to the capes 
of Virginia, every foot of land is alluvial.—Therefore the fair 
conclusion is that they must have been brought and deposited 
there by a powerful current from the north; for in no direc- 
tion to the south do the same kind of rocks exist within the 
distance of five and perhaps six hundred leagues. 

Similar facts, I believe, are observable from one extremity 
of the granite ridge to the other, or from New York to Geor- 
gia. I have observed them in numerous instances in the al- 
luvial region, and south of the granite ridge, and particularly 
in the city of Washington. Ata little distance north of the 
United States Branch Bank in that city, is a circumscribed 
spot of about one acre of ground, covered with masses of 
rocks and rolled stones of various sizes, mostly of a quartzose 


kind, or in other words of granular quartz. Among these, I 


discovered in February, (1820) rolied masses of Amygdaloid, 
and of horn-blend porphyry, containing epidote, both pecu- 
liar to the Blue Ridge or South Mountains in Maryland and 
Pennsylvania, and which cannot be found in any place, per- 
haps, within sixty miles of Washington city. Moreover, 
among these rocks were some of a granular quartz, that would 
weigh, probably, from two to five hundred weight, contain- 
ing perfect impressions of shells resembling the Terrebratu- 
lite. This kind of rock, with like impressions, is not, I am 
credibly informed, to be found in any place, in a northern 
direction, short of Herkimer county, state of New York; or 
far beyond the North Mountains in Pennsylvania. From 
the place at which they now lie, (which is alluvial, and three 
quarters of a mile from the Potomac river,) to the Atlantic 
ocean, which is about two hundred miles, every inch of coun- 
try is of an alluvial formation. 

This opinion receives additional support from another cir- 
cumstance.—The hills on the margin of Jones’s Falls, and 
Gwinn’s Falls, and upon the west side, contain, it is true, 
rolled pebbles of almost all sizes, from that of a pea to that 
of five or six pounds weight; and they abound, a mile or a 
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mile and a half to the west of those streams; sometimes more: 
but as we recede from those streams, in a south-west or west 
direction, the pebbles tnvariably grow smaller, so that at the 
distance of three and four miles west of the streams and par- 
ticularly Gwinn’s Falls, they are not bigger, in general, 
than filberts or walnuts, and from that down to a bird shot, 
showing that the stream or current had the power of con- 
veying the small pebbles a great distance, while the larger 
ones were deposited, soon after they were raised from the 
bottom of those rivers where, during preceding ages, they 
had been mostly formed, on or near the margin of those 
streams. 

It may be a question with some; from whence came these 
pebbles? This seems to be, by no means, a difficult matter to 
solve.—These streams have their source either in the primi- 
tive or transition range, and, in every instance run through 
the former or granitic ridge; so that there could have been 
no want of materials to form water-worn pebbles. 

The same may be observed on the west side of the Susque- 
hannah river below the granite ridge. What the appearances 
are above, I am unable to say. 

The same I believe is the case with the Delaware river.— 
How it is on the west side of the Hudson river, at Bergen, 
and the other places in its vicinity, I cannot recollect; but 
the alluvial formation on which New York stands, is filled 
with rolled pebbles; while but few are to be found on the 
Long Island side opposite or in any part of the northern 
shore of that island.—I believe that the principal part of the 
streets in New York, are paved with the stones that were 
dug out of the hills, in and near the city, in levelling them 
down. 

These stones were, doubtless, first brought down by the 
current of the East river; or at least were formed on and 
above the granite ridge; and were subsequently, by the north- 
east current, which I have mentioned, raised from the bottom 
ef the river, and deposited with the alluvion on its western 
shore, above, and where New York stands.—This is from four, 
to five, or six miles, south of where the stones were probably 
formed; and which distance, corresponds with that of a num- 
ber of other places; which inclines me to believe that the 
rolled pebbles in the alluvial districts of this country, lie, in 
general, from three to five miles, and sometimes more from 
their original gangue or locality ; and that always in a south- 
west direction from it. 

I shall in the next place take notice of the Connecticut 


‘river. The falls over which this river runs, for the distance 
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of from fifty to sixty miles above its influx into the sea or 
sound, are, I believe, principally composed of a fine-grained 
ferruginous sand-stone; and for the distance of four miles be- 
low what is called the foot of the falls of the Connecticut 
river, the margin of the western bank and bed of the river is 
covered with water-worn pebbles of the same kind, as the 
rocks which compose the falls above; while for the same dis- 
tance on the opposite or eastern shore, there is scarcely a 
stone to be found, until at the distance of five miles below the 
falls, a small river discharges itself into the Connecticut river 
on the east side. This small stream, called Scantic, has its 
source in a primitive range, called the East Mountains, in 
contradistinction to a like range on the western side of the 
Connecticut river, and flows for several miles over a rocky 
and stony bed, before it enters the alluvial district, which is 
from four to five miles wide at this place. Its general course 
is south-westerly, until within one mile of its confluence, 
where its course is almost due west, inclining northerly, and 
enters the Connecticut river nearly at right angles. 

The margin of the Connecticut river below the Scantic 
river, for some distance from the water, and also its bed, are 
covered with wate1-worn pebbles or stones; at the same time, 
not a stone is to be found in the bank of the Scantic river, 
nor at its mouth on the north side, except such as have been 
brought or thrown there from the south shore; neither is 
there any on the opposite shore of the Connecticut river. 

It may be observed here, that where a current is of suffi- 
cient force to move the pebbles on the bed of a river or creek, 
so as to carry them down the stream to its mouth, and dis- 
charge them into a larger stream or river, it would be very 
natural at least, to expect to find them below the mouth of 
the auxiliary stream, and not above it. 

This is undoubtedly correct; but, in the present instance, 
I have remarked that the Scantic river enters the Conftecticut 
river nearly at right angles; consequently, when the current 
of this river was sufficient to carry the pebbles down the 
stream, they would be thrown into the Connecticut river, at 
some distance, and that corresponding with the angle which 
the Seantic river makes with the Connecticut river, inclining, 
however, a little down the stream of the latter. 

In this case, an abundance of pebbles would be found at 
the mouth of the Scantic: but it is not so. It is perhaps 
three hundred yards distant below its mouth, before the peb- 
bles on the beach commence; and they continue to cover the 

shore for half or three quarters of a mile below; having the 
appearance of being raised from the bed of the Scantic, and 
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carried obliquely or diagonally across in a south-west direc- 
tion, and deposited in a bank, that is perfectly alluvial, on 
the margin of the Connecticut river, because checked there 
by the powertul current of that river which sets almost due 
south. 

That these pebbles were brought from near the primitive 
range of mountains to the east, is probable from this cir- 
cumstance. I have often, when a boy, gathered the carburet 
of iron or black lead, in rolled masses, among the stones, on 
this beach. 

It may be said in reply to these remarks, that they are na- 
tural results, and could not otherwise be expected; that 
where a river runs any distance through a stony country, and 
even passes some distance through an alluvial soil, the water- 
worn pebbles will in time, be carried down the stream, and 
be deposited at or near the river’s mouth. : 

Let us now see whether this opinion is correct. The 
Windsor river so called, (an auxiliary stream that falls -into 
the Connecticut river,) is composed of two branches, one of 
which takes its rise in a primitive range in the county of 
Litchfield, (Conn.) the other in the same range in Massachu- 
setts. The first of these runs in an easterly direction until it 
arrives at the foot of the mountain near Farmington, (Conn.) 
where it takes a northerly course, until it joins the second 
branch called Salmon brook, which comes from the north- 
ward; when suddenly turning at right angles, it passes in one 
stream, through the mountain: from thence it takes a south- 
easterly direction, and discharges itself into the Connecticut 
river on the west side (as may be seen by the map of Con- 
necticut) about two miles below the mouth of the Scantic 
river. From the passage of the Windsor river through the 
mountains, to the distance of between four and five miles, it 
runs over almost one continued bed of rocks; and during a 
time of freshet or high water, the current flows with the ra- 
pidity of a sluice. From thence to the Connecticut river, it 
flows through a district of alluvial formation. 

From the foot of the falls (so called) to the distance of two 
miles below, the bed of the river is, in many places, covered 
with water-worn pebbles, which have been, in the course of 
time, hurled down its stream thus far only. ; 

From thence to its discharge into the Connecticut river, 
about two miles, scarely a pebble is to be found, big or little, 
neither on its bed, in its banks, nor at, or below its mouth: 
and what is still more worthy of remark is, that from some 
distance aboye the foot of the falls, to where the pebbles cease 
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to cover the bed of the river, the hills on the south-west side 
of the river (its course being south-east) are, in many places, 
filled with water-worn pebbles; while on the north-east side, 
from its passage through the mountains to its confluence with 
the Connecticut river, scarcely any pebbles are to be seen: a 
circumstance that cannot fail to excite the attention of an ob- 
server. 

Such, in part, are the results of my own observations on 


the subject of rolled, or water-worn pebbles. 
(To be continued.) 


nec 


NARRATIVE OF THE CONVERSION OF MIRZA MAHOMED ALI, 
A LEARNED PERSIAN. 


(Continued from page 35.) 


We gladly resume this very delightful and important nar- 

a rative, taken, as we stated in our last number, from the * Scot- 

i tish Missionary and Philanthropic Register.”,—London Wes- 
leyan Magazine. 


Further Extracts from Mr. M Pherson’s Journal. 


‘April 18th, 1823.—Manomep Att had scarcely taken 
his seat this morning, when he began conversing about the 








nia state of his mind. ‘ Whilst I was reflecting and communing 
ite 4 with myself during the night,’ said he, ‘I felt my mind much 
(Raa perplexed about the Godhead of Curist, when it thus occur- 
red to my mind, *‘ Dost thou not believe that Gop is omni- 
potent, and that nothing is too hard for him?’? My heart 
replied, Yes. ‘ Dost thou not believe that 'f Gon willed, he 
could condense the world into the small compass of an egg? 
Thou seest what a small organ the eye is, and yet what a great 
space it takes in: how then is not Gop able to unite the di- 
vine and human natures into one person by a mysterious 
union???’ | was struck with his confession and remarks, 
and considering it to be of much importance to inform him, 
that how orthodox soever he might be in his creed, yet some- 
thing farther was necessary in order to the salvation of the 
soul, I read with him in the third chapter of Jonn’s Gospel, 
and offered a few observations upon the doctrine of the new 
birth. He was much struck with the similitude of our Lorp, 
i ‘The wind bloweth where it listeth,’ &c. Having himself 

mentioned the agitation into which his soul was thrown by 
the changes that were working in his mind, I remarked, it 
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was not necessary he should always continue in that bond- 
age of which he complained; for Gop in his mercy has 
opened a way of escape, through means of which we might 
be reconciled to him, and obtain peace to our souls. I then 
read and quoted some of the precious promises in his hearing, 
and directed his particular attention to Rom. vy. 1, ‘ There- 
fore being justified by faith,’ &c. I inquired what it was that 
first impressed his mind. He said, on conversing one evening 
with brother Dre1Trick, (one of the Basle Missionaries,) he 
felt his mind troubled, and he could not tell why; and added, 
‘There was an argument which you once used in exposing 
the folly of believing the Koran to be a revelation from hea- 
ven, which made a lasting impression upon my mind; as I 
thought, if Islamism had Gop for its author, it would not be 
liable to so many objections.”** He begged me now to give 
him my advice how he ought to conduct himself to his father, 
who, he said, would expect that he should perform his usual 
prayers, which he could not do with a good conscience. ‘Can 
I not,’ said he, ‘pray to Gop in heart, though in external 
form I repeat the Mohammedan prayers?’ I was forcibly re- 
minded of the case of Naaman the Syrian. I advised him 
in the mean time, till his mind was farther enlightened, to 
be out of the way during the times of public prayer. There 
was another question which appeared to give him some un- 
easiness, viz. If Jesus was the true Messran, how did the 
Jewish nation reject him as an impostor? I requested him 
to read our Lorp’s sermon on the Mount, and then he would 
observe how the Jewish doctors corrupted the inspired vo- 
Jume by their own innovations. In the days of the Messran 
Judea was tributary to the Romans; and the Jewish nation 
expected, when the Mrssrtau made his appearance, that he 
would assume regal authority, establish his kingdom in the 
world, and rescue them from the bondage of their oppressors. 
In this, however, they were disappointed; for he had no 
sooner begun the work of his public ministry, than it was 
manifest that his kingdom was not of this world, and that the 
end and design of his mission was to establish a spiritual 
kingdom, and deliver us from the bondage of sin and slavery 
of Satan; and he accomplished these objects by laying down 


* “Before his mind was so far delivered from the shackles of Islamism, 
Mouamep At one day asked Joun Anencromsie the following question :— 
‘Joun, you were once a Kabardian, how have you become a Christian ?? 
‘ Jesus Curist,’ answered Joan, ‘says, Come unto me all ye that labour and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest: now when I was a Kabardian, I 
laboured and was heavy laden, and I came to Curisr for rest.” This reply 
of Joun’s wounded him to the very heart, and he never forgot it.” 
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his life for us, and making satisfaction to Divine justice in our 
room and stead. 

‘ April 19th.—Manomep Att called this evening, for the 
purpose of conversing with me respecting the things pertain- 
ing to the kingdom of Gop. I began the conversation by in- 
quiring how it was with his soul? He said, he saw the ne- 


_ cessity of obtaining salvation in that way which Gop had ap- 


pointed ; and that, since his last conversation with me, he had 
acted agreeably to the advice which I then gave him, and ab- 
sented himself during the time of prayer. ‘Iam walking 
about and committing myself to the protection of Almighty 
Gop, for I cannot pray the Mohammedan prayers; I pray 
that Gop would forgive my sins, for the sake of the atone- 
ment of Jesus Curist his Son: but,’ continued he, *‘ when 
{ say the word Son, I feel my heart as it were dragging it 
back again. I feel no difficulty in saying, Lorn, do thou lead 
me in thy truth, and teach me the way in which I ought to 
go.’ I reminded him, that the carnal mind is enmity against 
Gop, &c., and that he must account this a temptation from the 
enemy of souls. ‘ Do you believe,’ said I, ‘the scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments, as received by us, to be a reve- 
lation from heaven?’ * Yes, and I believe the Koran is a 
false book,’ was his reply. I spoke of the doctrine of the 
Hoty Trinity, and endeavoured to show, how the whole 
Trinity was mutually engaged in the work of man’s re- 
demption; and particularly dwelt upon the love of Gop in 
sending his Son to be the Saviour of the world, and the con- 
descension of the Lorp JEsus, in undertaking the great and 
arduous work of our redemption, and in humbling himself 
and becoming obedient unto death, even the death of the 
cross. ‘This doctrine, which but a short time ago he spurned 
at, seemed now to delight his soul. He here mentioned, that 
it frequently occurred to his mind, could Gop not forgive 
sin, seeing that he has all power in himself, without sending 
his Son to die for sinners ?>—but afterwards it struck him, that 
Gop was just, and consequently could not forgive sin, with- 
out sullying the attribute of justice, if no satisfaction were 
made for it. ‘Yes,’ I replied, ‘we must always think upon 
the character of Him with whom we have to do. Sin is an 
infinite offence committed against an infinite Being; therefore 
it must necessarily require an.infinite atonement. When there 
was none found in heaven or in earth who was able by any 
means to redeem his brother, or to give to Gop a ransom for 
him, then did the Worp agree to take our nature upon him, 
Jaid down his life for our sins, and opened a way, by travel- 
ling in which, we may be reconciled to Gop, and obtain par- 
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don and peace. Now, do you believe that Jesus CuristT is 
the only Saviour of sinners?’ ‘ O yes,’ was his answer. ‘Do 
you see your need of him as your Saviour? What views 
have you of your own character?’ ‘I see myself to be poor, 
wretched, miserable, and undone; that all my prayers, my 
worship, and obedience, in times past, were vain and unpro- 
fitable.? ‘Do you see your need of the Hoty Guost, to sanc- 
tify your affections and purify your heart?’ He still answered 
in the affirmative. ‘ Now,’ said I, ¢ all you require is, to be- 
lieve in Jesus for the salvation of your soul.—Come to Gop 
as a poor guilty sinner, and entreat that for Curist’s sake 
he would freely pardon all your sins, and remove your doubts 
and fears.’ He replied, that he saw clearly this was the way; 
and added, ‘Surely this work cannet be from the Devil; 
for I have felt such peculiar feelings as I never felt before.’ 
The impression on my mind by these declarations was the 
stronger, because I remarked an air of sincerity in every thing 
he said. Indeed he seemed to feel much more than he ex- 
pressed. Brother Derrrick now called, and joined with me 
in exhorting him to commit his ways to Gop, and he would 
direct his steps. He was much affected with the relation in 
which he stood to his venerable father. ‘ I am sure,’ said he, 
‘that my apostacy will bring him down with sorrow to the 
grave.’ He now spoke very feelingly of his father’s peculiar 
situation, and added, ‘ My father has many enemies at Der- 
bent, and when they hear of his son becoming an infidel, they 
will rejoice, and thank Gop for it.” This case is very trying 
to flesh and blood. He says he would like to leave this coun- 
try, and that Gop may be the breaker up of his way. 

‘April 20th.—Manomep Aur spent the afternoon with 
me; a greater work appears to be begun upon his soul; con- 
viction is taking deeper and deeper root in his heart. I think 
he is not far from the kingdom of Gop. He said that he had 
been calling upon a friend of his this morning, when the fol- 
lowing conversation took place:—-Friend. What are the 
Franks (for so the Persian terms us) doing in Astrachan? , 
Mahomed Ali. They came here to disseminate the know- 
ledge of Gop, and make men acquainted with. the way of sal- 
vation, as contained in the Law, the Psalms, and the Gospels. 
—F’, What arguments do they use in support of their princi- 
ples? M. 2. Arguments that cannot be overturned.—/. (A 
laugh,) What have the Englishmen to say in their own de- 
fence in rejecting the Koran? Here M. A. gave him a sum- 
mary view of the evidences of Christianity which influenced 
his own mind; and among other things said, You acknowledge 
that we need a Mediator: now such a Mediator as we require 
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must necessarily be a holy being,—free from all personal guilt, 
—otherwise he would not be capable of discharging his office. 
F’. Yes, by all means.—/M. -7. It is evident that MonammMepD 
is not capable of acting in the character of Mediator, for ac- 
cording to the Koran he is a sinner. F. I deny it.—™. -2. 
But I can prove it. In the forty-eighth Surah, Gop is repre- 
sented as saying, ‘ Verily we have granted thee a manifest 
victory, that Gop may forgive thee thy preceding and thy 
subsequent sin.” Now, if Mowammep had never sinned, this 
could not have been said of him with any degree of propriety 
whatever. . I will think on these things. 

‘“‘T now inquired, if the Lorp was carrying on bis work in 
his heart. He answered, that he was more and more per- 
suaded of the truth of the Gospel, and was encouraged to per- 
severance; but had not experienced that peace and “joy in be- 
lieving which I had described to him; ‘ however,’ added he, 
‘J am pressing after it, and by the blessing of God I am ree 
solved to obtain it.’ He now requested me ‘to describe to him 
how I felt my mind exercised when I saw my need of a Sa- 
viour, and how I assured myself that my conviction was 
genuine. Having satisfied his mind upon this point, I ex- 
horted him to be earnest and importunate in prayer, and to 
believe now in Jesus, and he would obtain the pardon of all 
his sins. In regard to his father, he said he had ventured to 
put into his hands the Arabic Tract already adverted to, 
(written by Mr. Brunton,) and hoped it would be made a 
blessing to his soul. ‘The matter of it,’ said he, ‘is good; 
but the style and the printing are far from being correct; but, 
if you choose, I will correct the typographical mistakes, i im- 
prove the style, and prepare it for the press, as I should like 
to send copies of it to my friends to whom I intend writing 
respecting the change which has lately taken place in my sen- 
timents, and the reasons which induced me to abandon the 
religion of my fathers.”? I read several portions of the New 

Testament which I considered suitable to his present circum- 
stances. I called his attention to the ordinances of the Gos- 
pel, and endeavoured to explain to him the nature of Baptism 
and the Lorp’s Supper. (He had formed some idea of Bap- 
tism, but till now had no conception of the nature of the 
Lorp’s Supper.) I read to him the account which the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles gives of the Lorp’s Supper, in the 
eleventh chapter of his first Epistle to the Corinthians. He 
was much struck with the symbolical meaning of the bread 
and wine. I also endeavoured to impress upon his mind the 
importance of counting the cost, and having his mind made 
up to follow Curist through good and through bad report; 
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for he had no reason to expect that he would be exempted 
from those trials and persecutions, which the faithful follow- 
ers of the Lams have ever been subject to, in every age of 
the church. He told me that he had been reading in Matt. 
v. 10.7 *‘ Blessed are they which are persecuted for righteous- 
ness’ sake, for theirs is the kingdom of Heaven:’ and added, 
‘I have no doubt that persecutions and afflictions await me in 
this world, but I hope the Lorn will support me under them 
all.’ I quoted some of the promises, at the relation of which 
his mind seemed much animated; and he said, “I hope I shall 
never deny my Lorp, though I should be put to death for 
his sake. I love my Saviour better than my father.’ Dr. 
Ross now called, and spoke with him in Turkish. The fifty- 
third and fifty-fifth chapters of Isa1an were read and remark- 
ed upon. The fulfilment of all the prophets wrote and spoke 
respecting the promised Merss1an, was particularly adverted 
to, and the connexion and harmony which runs through the 
whole of the inspired volume. When he rose to take his leave 
of me, he requested me not to forget him at a throne of grace, 
and hoped that I prayed for his aged father also. 

“ April 21st.—Maunomep Art came as usual] this morning 
to give me my Arabic lesson. He feels his mind much more 
eomfortable to-day than he has done at any former period. 
When he went home yesterday evening, he found Mirasvu- 
TALIB, the Mission-Teacher, and his father conversing toge- 
ther. He took his seat beside them, and began to speak of 
the gospel. As he was proceeding, his father interrupted 
him, and requested he might hear no more vain words. ‘QO,’ 
said MirasuTta is, ‘what kind of a prophet was MaTTHEW, 
the tax-gatherer!’ ‘ Don’t ridicule him,’ said Manomrp 
A 1, ‘ for according to your own traditions he is a great pro- 
phet.? ‘ Every man to his own sect,’ said Manomep AL1’s 
father. ‘O whata religion! and what a prophet! thought I 
to myself,’ said Manomep Att. ‘Is Gon divided?’ He now 
stated to me that his mind was fully satisfied of the truth of 
the Christian revelation. He left me apparently in good spi- 
rits, and promised to call again at three o’clock. Agreeably 
to promise, he came at the hour appointed. He seemed a 
good deal agitated. On inquiring the cause, he spoke as fol- 
tows: ‘In the afternoon I was in company with ManomeD 
Taxi, your former teacher. I asked him how long he had 
taught you. ‘Two years,’ was his reply. And have you 
never thought seriously about the Gospel during the whole of 
that period? ‘No,’ said Taxr, imagining that I was in jest; 
‘do you intend to betome a Christian?’ Yes, said I. ‘O 


then,’ replied Taxz1, ‘ you believe that Jesus Curist is Gop, 
Vor. I. No. 2.—L 
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and the Son of Gop.’ Ido, was my answer..—Manomep 
Taki was preparing the ca/ean for him, but he now refused 
to give it him, saying he was unclean, and swore he would 
tell his father about him. While they were yet speaking, 
two or three Persians joined them, to whom Taxi di not 
fail to give the information that Manomep Axi had become 
an infidel. I endeavoured to comfort his mind as the Lorp 
enabled me. I read with him the fourth and sixteenth chap- 
ters of the Acts of the Apostles. He was much affected with 
the account given of the Philippian Jailor. I reminded him 
that the hand of the Lorn was not shortened that it could not 
save, for it was even now as easy for Gop to work as sudden 
a change in his heart. He said he hoped the period was at 
no great distance when he would also experience the same 
change of heart that the Jailor had experienced; and added, 
‘I know that Gop is about to call me to endure afflictions and 
trials for his name’s sake, but I trust he will enable me to 
hold out. 1 once thought that I would like to leave this coun- 
try; but upon more mature reflection, I am convinced that it 
is my duty to remain, and suffer all the will of Gop.’ He 
now rose up to take his leave, saying, that he was afraid his 
father was informed of his apostacy- before this time, and that 
it. was impressed upon his mind something would happen him 
in the course of the week. He was scarcely away two hours, 
when he returned with a parcel of books, saying, that his fa- 
ther was told that he had become a Christian, and in the pre- 
sence of the Persian Consul conjured him to tell the truth.* 
He confessed it, and denied it not; when his father, in a great 
passion, sent him back to me with all the books and tracts 


-* It may be worth while to mention, that at this Conference Mirza AB- 
pvot (the Consul) began to dissuade Manomep Aur from his purpose, by 
telling him that the gospel was false, &c. But Manomep Att was enabled 
to argue the matter with him in such a manner as to put him to silence. 
‘Where is the true gospel?’ said he. ‘It was taken away by Santpi Zeman,’ 
replied Mirza Anpoox, ‘But according to the Koran,’ rejoined Manomep 
Au, ‘there were several Christians living some hundred years after the 
death of Cunist, and before Monammen, and who were so pious, that Gop 
wrought a miracle for their preservation from sufferings; these persons then 
must have have had the true gospel.—But it is not too much to suppose, 
that at that time there were at least a million of Christians in the world, and 
that they had among them twenty thousand copies of the gospel. Now, 
how is it possible that the Sanrs1 Zeman could collect all these, scat- 
tered as they were throughout so many different countries? or how could 
he carry such a number away with him at once?? The Mrrza gave no an- 
sweér, looked earnestly into his face for a few moments, and then went away. 
-Manomev Ati afterwards mentioned, that he was astonished that he was 
able to speak so freely to the Consul, who isa great man among the Per- 
sians here ; and ascribed it entirely to the strength which he received from 
Gop, in answer to the prayers which we had offered up for him, 
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which he had received at our depository, and charged him 
never more to enter our threshold again; or, if he intended 
to become an infidel, never to see his face more. He endea- 
voured to reason with his father, but he would not hearken 
to him; so when he saw nothing else would pacify him he said, 
. Well, you are my father, it is my duty to obey you, there- 
fore I shall carry back the books again.? I exhorted him not 
to fear, but to hold fast the beginning of his confidence stead- 
fast unto the end. ‘ O,’ said he, ‘IT am not able of myself to 
stand before my father; now is the time to pray for me! I 
entreat you to pray for me.’—O that Gop may enable him to 
witness a good confession, and make him faithful unto death, 
that he may receive a crown of life. 

‘¢ April 22d.—The Lorn has been better to me than all 
my foreboding fears. Manomep Att made his appearance 
to-day at the “usual hour. On inquiring how he spent the 
night, and in what state he left his father, he replied, ‘ By 
the blessing of Gop, divine grace shall be imparted to him 
also, When I went home last night he was very much dis- 
pleased with me, and begged that I might not disgrace him 
by becoming an infidel. r “Well, father, ‘said MowaMen ALI, 
‘I shall never become an infidel, if you can prove to me the 
truth of Islamism.’ ‘QO, son, son, you have your Prophet, 
your religion, and your Koran.’—‘ But I believe that "hey 
are false, ‘and the Holy Books (viz. the scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments) are the only true revelation.’ ‘ But,’ 
said the father, ‘ how is it possible that Jesus Curist can be 
Gop?’ ‘I cannot tell,’ said the son, ‘it is an incomprehensi- 
ble mystery; but there is no more difficulty in believing it 
than in believing the omnipresence of Gop. We kgew 
that God is present every where, but how he can be all pre- 
sent here, and all present at another place, at the same time, 
is more than we can understand.’ ‘ True,’ said the father, 
‘but how do you prove that Gop isa Spirit? (The Moham- 
medans have such views of Gop, that they think it wrong to 
aver positively what he is, but confine their definitions of 
him to his attributes and doings; and therefore, to say he is 
a Spirit, is considered by them as wrong, and as limiting and 
defining to a certain extent, what is illimitable and undefina- 
ble.) Has he length, breadth, or depth, or is he immeasura- 
ble?? ‘I learn,’ answered the son, ‘from the law, that Gon is 
a Spirit; but, (continued he,) father, can you define to me 
the nature of a Spirit? Is it divisible or indivisible?’ ¢ I can- 
not tell,’ said the father. ‘Well,’ replied Monamep Ax, 
- what inconsistency is there in believing that Gop is a Spi- 
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rit?’ But the father still retorted, ‘ The law of Moses which 
you read is not the true one.’ ‘That appears very strange to 
me,’ said his son, ‘for you acknowledge that the quotations 
taken from it in the Koran are the word of Gop. Now, I 
cannot reconcile how these quotations should be the real word 
of Gop, and all the rest of it be false.’ At this stage of the 
argument his father felt unable to maintain his ground any 
longer, and concluded by seriously advising him not to be- 
come an infidel, and to trouble his head no more about such 
questions. After this, his father sent for one of his Persian 
friends, and requested him to take his son aside, and give him 
some salutary counsel. In consequence of this, MoHamep 





At accompanied the Persian gentleman to his lodgings, 


where the following conversation ensued:—Persian Gentle- 
man. So you intend to become a Christian? MZ. 2. Yes, I 
do.—P. G. Are you not satisfied with the Koran and with 
your own religion? JZ. .2. No. Can you prove to me that 
the Koran is a revelation from heaven? P. G. MonHamMeED 
the Prophet declares it to be so.— MM. .2. Then, forsooth, be- 
cause MoHammen says the Koran is a revelation from heaven, 
and the Koran says Mouammep is a Prophet, I am bound to 
believe it?—P. G. Come, come, tell me how much money 
the English Mallas have given you for becoming a Christian. 
Have they given you five tomans (fifty roubles)? or did they 
put any thing in the calcan to bewitch you? M. 2. Read 
the gospels, and reflect seriously on them, and at the end of 
three days you will not ask me that question. P. G. Re- 
member your father, your honour, your reputation are all at 
stake,—it will be for your advantage in this world not to 
change your religion. J/..2. W hat will that avail me, if I 
muét suffer the wrath of Gop in hell for ever? P. G. You 
will be persecuted. JM. .2. The gospel saith, ‘ And unto him 
that smiteth thee on the one cheek, offer also the other.,—On 
hearing this reply, the Persian gentleman was confounded, 

and said, ‘Why do you not tell your father these things?” 
‘By the blessing of Gop I intend to inform him,’ was “his 
reply. He slept none during the course of the night, but 
was engaged in constant prayer both for himself ‘and_his 
father. To his great astonishment, notwithstanding the pro- 
hibition the night before, about eight o’clock in the morning 
his father said to him, ‘ Arise, go ‘to the Englishmen, but do 
not become an infidel.’ <I think, > added Manomep Att, 
‘that my father thought much during the night, and that his 
heart smote him. May the Lorp have mercy upon him, and 
convince him also of the truth!’ I inquired how his soul pros- 
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pered. He said, ‘the Lorp had strengthened him, and ena- 
bled him with firmness to bear testimony to the truth, and 


hoped the hour was at no great distance when Gop would 
speak peace to his soul.’ ”’ 


(To be continued.) 


INTELLIGENCE. 


Having seen the following notice which made its appear- 
ance in the Norfolk Beacon of the 27th July, and having re- 
cently received a communication from Dr. Armistead, pur- 
porting to be “ Strictures on the Constitutional Government 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, with occasional references 
to the controversy published in the Norfolk papers, between 
the Baltimore Committee of Reform, and the Rev. Benjamin 
Devany,’’ the editorial committee have determined to publish 
the notice, and to inform the writer that his paper is received, 
and will appear in the October number of the Mutual Rights. 


The members of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and the 
community in general, who may have prejudged the weight 
of the controversy, lately agitated in the Norfolk papers, 
against the Rev. Benjamin Devany, will please suspend their’ 
judgments for a few months. We have not been willing to 
commence a routine of religious discussion through the me- 
dium of the public prints; and coincident with this view, we 
highly commend the editors of the Norfolk Herald and Bea- 
con for their determinations in excluding the continuance of 
an ecclesiastical controversy from their political and commer- 
cial papers. 

“ The Mutual Rights of the Ministers and Members of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church,” a periodical work, about 
to be published in Baltimore, may bear some marks of an ouf- 
rageous enterprise, to which we positively object, yet, since 
we shall advocaie the fundamental principles of the present 
form of the Metuopist EcciestasticaL GovERNMENT, 
we shall cordially accept the gratuitous invitations of the 
‘** Heads of its Departments’ for the use of it in a review of 
this subject, and of others connected with it. During the 
freeness of discussion which may be exhibited, we hope from 
their unsolicited promises, they will never refuse to insert 
any argumentations we may think proper to communicate, 


Ro. A. ARMISTLAD. 











Woman. SEPT. 








PROPOSED AMENDMENT. 


As several persons at a distance, where no union societies 
have yet been formed, have forwarded their names to the 
chairman of the editorial committee, requesting membership 
in the Union Society of Baltimore; and as no provision is 
made in the constitution of said society for their admission, 
the following amendment to the tenth article of the consti- 
















































tution, will be proposed at the next monthly meeting :— 

‘< Any brother residing where no union society is formed, 
may become a member of this society by forwarding his 
name and place of residence to the chairman of the committee 


of correspondence; post paid.” 


Should the above amendment be adopted by the society, 
due notice will be given in our next number, and the name 
of the chairman of the committee of correspondence will be 


published. 
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WOMAN. 
(From “ Poetic Vigils ;” By Bernard Barton. London, 1824.) 


Too oft on thee, in wayward mood, 
Has satire pour’d its spiteful lays, 

And flattery found its choicest food 
In greeting thee with servile praise! 

The artless tribute I would raise, 


I know thy smile can heighten mirth, 

As daylight gladdens opening 
flowers : 

I know that e’en thy playful powers 

In sportive mood, thy look, thy 


From flattery and from satire free, voice, 
In simple truth, alone essays When some light cloud around us 
To speak my gratitude to Thee. ‘lowers, 
Can bid Man’s grateful heart re- 
How vast, how complicate the debt joice: 


I owe to thee, ’tw ere vain to tell: — 
In childhood, can I e’er forget 
The voice which, like a soothing 
spell, «* 
Beguil’d each grief; how softly fell 
On youth’s fond eara gentler tone; 
How sweet, e’en now, it is to dwell 
On thy lov’d voice, and thine alone? 


But ’tis in seasons far more drear, 
Of outward, inward gloom com. 
bin’d, 
When sorrow knows no bursting tear, 
But dark despair o’erclouds the 
mind,— 
"Tis then in thee the wretched find 
That purer, gentler power dis- 


I owe thee much, for I was rear’d play’d, 
Beneath thy kind and fost’ring Which, fond, yet firm, appears de- 
care ; sign’d 


Thy smiles my earliest joys endear’d ; 
As life advanc’d more priz’d they 
were, 


To dissipate each darker shade. 


None, none can paint, who have not 


Prompting me manhood’s ills to bear; known 
And now, of all created things, Such hours, what thou canst then 
Thou, chiefly, chidest dark despair, reveal; 


And unto thee hope fondly clings. 


They feel not thy transcendent worth, 
Who love thee most in sun-bright 
hours, 


That charm peculiarly thy own, 
Which seems, by art that all can 
feel, 
The sufferer from himself to steal; 
The balm of sympathy to shed 
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On wounds which Gop alone can heal, 
‘ And call back hope as from the 
S dead. 


’Tis not thy beauty that can give 
This influence o’er the mourner’s 
heart ; Pm 
This pure, this high prerogative 
Is gain’d thee by no studied art ; 
A fever’d spirit’s rankling smart 
Heeds nota face, nor form, nor air; 
The charm that thou canst then im- 
part 
Proclaims that something else is 
there. 


it is the patient, quiet power 
Of deep affection, given with birth, 
Thy richest, and thy noblest dower, 
Far, far above thy smiles of mirth: 
That Love, which knows no wintry 
dearth 
In bleak adversity’s chill blast, 
But whose meek, self-forgetting 
worth 
Endures unshaken to the last. 


Yet though this glorious gift appear 
Thy natural birth-right here below, 
Let meek humility and fear 
Its holiest source both feel and 
know. 
Mere earthly love may come and go, 
Asmeteors 0’er our path may shine; 
But that which lives through care and 
wo, 
Relizion’s influence must refine. 
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This only gives that higher zest 
To which thy spirit should as- 
pire ; 
Thy influence o’er Man’s grateful 
breast 
By this dominion should acquire : 
The painter’s hues, the poet’s lyre, 
Thy mortal graces may display ; 
But thou should’st for thyself desire 
And seek a yet more deathless 
sway. 


Man is immers’d in worldly cares, 
And ceaseless conflicts ;--science, 
fame, 
Commerce,—the world’s uncounted 
snares,— 
Beset his every earthly aim: 
Thine is the privilege to claim 
A more sequestered path;—O! 
strive 
To cherish that ethereal flame, 
Which shall mortality survive. 


The busiest life that man can lead 
Has many a moment’s breathing 
space : 
Seek thou for wisdom, strength, to 
plead — 
In such for pure Religion’s grace. 
Then shalt thou, in thy proper 
place, 
Meekly the Gospel’s power adorn, 
And prove, in more than form or 
face, 
“Man is’? indeed, “of Woman 
born !” 


FROM BOWRING’S BATAVIAN ANTHOLOGY. 


Tis God! who pours the living glow 
Of light, creation’s fountain-head : 
Forgive the praise—too mean and low— 
Or from the living or the dead. 
No tongue Thy peerless name hath spoken, 
Bs No space can hold that awful name ; 
The aspiring spirit’s wing is broken ;— 
‘Thou wilt be, wert, and art the same! 


e Language is dumb—I magination, 
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Knowledge, and Science, helpless fall ; 
They are irreverent profanation, 

And thou, O God! art all in all. 
How vain on such a thought to dwell! 

Who knows thee—Thee the All-unknown + 
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Can angels be thy oracle, 
Who art—who art Thyself alone? 
None—none can trace Thy course sublime, 
For none can catch a ray from Thee, 
The splendour and the source of time— 
The Eternal of eternity. “* 
Thy light of light out-pour’d conveys 
Salvation in its flight elysian, 
Brighter than e’en Thy Mercy’s rays; 
But vainly would our feeble vision 
Aspire to Thee. From day to day 
Age steals on us—but meets Thee never: 
Thy power is life’s support and stay— 
We praise Thee—sing Thee, Lord! for ever. 
Holy—holy—holy! Praise— 
Praise be his in every land; 
Safety in His presence stays 
Sacred is His high command ! 


EXPOSTULATION. 


Oh thou ! whom the bosom of mercy Divine 
Has shielded from danger and crown’d with delight, 

Whose steps have been led by the myrtle and vine, 

To whose happy inheritance blessings combine 
Which gild thy horizon with light: 


To insensibility coldly a prey 
Canst thou the delightful remembrance forego, 
Of blessings unnumber’d, and lose in a day, 
A sense of the gifts thou canst never repay, 
While thy stream of existence shall flow ? 


Canst thou, whom the arrows of Infinite Love, 
Have stricken in kindness, and wounded to heal, 
Forget the reproofs that were sent from above, 
Nor meekly submissive, consent to improve, 
By the process of heav’nly skill? 


And thou, oh unhappy ! whose obdurate heart, 
Has repell’d the advances of pity and grace, 


Who, though scourg’d by affliction, and gall’d by its smart, 


Yet refusest from folly, from sin to depart, 
Oh when wilt thou think on thy ways! 
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A SERMON BY FRANCIS WATERS, D, D. 


Amos, vi. 1.—‘*WV¥oe to them that are at ease in Zion.” 


Fase security in religion is a prevailing and dangerous sin. 
Most men are inclined to esteem their spiritual prospects as 
hopeful, and consequently rely upon mere presumptions as to 
their future destiny, when at the same moment their condition 
may be both unwarranted and denounced by the Word of God. 
‘*They put far away the evil day, and cause the seat of violence 
to come near;” indulging the delusive hope, that the Divine 

enalties against sin, if ever inflicted, will be long suspended 
in their execution, or that some mitigation, not disclosed in the 
Scriptures, and unwarranted by them, will finally be shewn the 
transgressor. The voluptuous ‘lie upon beds of ivory, and 
stretch themselves upon their couches, and eat the lambs out of 
the flocks, and the calves out of the midst of the stall;’’ prosti- 
tuting the blessings of life to the purposes of licentiousness, and 
merging all the admonitions of a benevolent Providence in the 
stupors of a self indulgent and soul destroying indolence—I 
repeat this sin is popular, this disposition is exceedingly preva- 
lent, and the motive assigned by the Prophet furnishes a just 
solution of what might otherwise be regarded the greatest ab- 
surdity in the conduct of rational and immortal beings. 

‘sThey put far away the evil day,” and, ‘*because sentence 
against an evil work is not speedily executed, therefore, their 
hearts are fully set in them to do evil”—Not only the volup- 
tuous sinner, but the formalist, the lukewarm cliristian, and, 
with too much truth might we add, the generality of believers, 
are greatly misled by this false reasoning. ‘The Scriptures pre- 
sent Christ as the end of the law for righteousness, but the for- 
malist still clings to his own righteousness, and is resolved to 
confound the claims of works with the merits of the atone- 
ment, and even though he feels no sense of pardoning grace, 
no assurance of justification through Christ, he determines to 
attempt pleasing God without faith, and to aspire to an 1mmor- 
tal inheritance without the slightest evidence of his spiritual 
adoption. He is bold to hope for the reward of the just, whilst 
he neglects and even disputes the very means of his justifica- 
tion. 


1 VOL. I. 
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82 A Sermon by Dr, Waters on Amos vi. 1.  Ocr. 


The lukewarm Christian trusts that a portion of his affections 
will be accepted, that the whole heart is named but not re- 
quired; that it is possible to serve two masters, however conflict- 
ing their claims, and their interests; that the criminal enjoyment 
of the world is not inconsistent with the service of God. The 
generality of believers encourage a secret hope that much more 
is enjoined in precept than is expected in practice, that the mo- 
rality of the gospel is broad in its requisitions, but possibly libe- 
ral in its exceptions; and though they live in the voluntary omis- 
sion of duties, and in the wilful indulgence of sinful tempers, 
God is merciful and pities and forgives them. Such are the 

leas of men, the grounds of presumption on which they per- 
suade themselves to be at ease; but such are the very artifices 
the Propet denounces in the text. Men may cry peace, when 
God has not spoken peace, indulge hopes of Divine favour not 
warranted in the Bible—read the denunciations of sacred truth, 
but disbelieve or disregard them.-—The consequence 1s awful, 
but the sin is common. Yet let them recollect, that the error 
is with themselves; they may be deceived; God is not mocked. 
Woe to them that are at ease in Zion. 

These words present to our consideration two plain points, 
and the use we design to make of the subject, is to develope, 
more fully the sources and sinfulness of false security, and to 
consider the woe proncunced upon it. 

I. The sources and sinfulness of false security. 

The version of the text adopted by Houbigant is, Woe to 
them that despise Zion--which reading is generally considered 
correct, and intimates an allusion by the Prophet to the unceas- 
ing jealousies which existed between Zion and Samaria after 
the separation of the people of Israel from the house of David 
under the elder Jeroboam. ‘This sense is moreover confirmed 
by the context, particularly by the Prophet’s reproof of the lux- 
uries and effeminancies which abounded in Israel under Jero- 
boam the second. But as we design a practical discourse, it is 
unnecessary to ascertain with critical precision the import of 
the text as involving the whole allusion of the Prophet. We 
shall contemplate the objects of the Prophet’s address as cir- 
cumscribed within the pale of the church, and neglecting, if 
not despising, the means of religion and grace which God has 
appointed for their instruction and salvation.—‘*They are at 
ease in Zion.” It is the province of religion to communicate 
peace to the mind, but only when the mind earnestly inquires 
after truth, and rationally seeks a resting place in the promises 
of the gospel. Hence, they who indulge a practical indolence, 
though placed in the bosom of the church, and invested with 
ample means of light and improvement, do cherish, if any, but 
a false peace, and actually expose themselves to the threaten- 
ings of revelation. 1. In any attempt to review and unfold the 
sources of false security in religion, unbelief seems naturally to 
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present itself as the first, and moreover as the fruitful and de- 
structive source of all other illusions. To profess an indefinite 
belief of the Scriptures, and a proportionate concern about our 
salvation, is not an arduous task; but that studied, habitual and 
zealous attention to divine things, which the gospel proposes 

and enjoins as the native offspring of the faith which works b 

love, and purifies the heart, is not so easily attained. ‘The sin- 
ner therefore who disregards this plain inquisition of the gospel, 

must plead in his vindication, either that he does not credit any 
such evangelical condition, or that he designs ultimately to make 
it the subject both of his study and devotion. He feels his need, 

and acknowledges the sources of his relief; but yet, with his 
wants upon him, and the all-suflicient remedy before his eyes, 
lives impenitent ‘and unconverted. 

Strange exhibition of human nature! ‘The truth is, such per- 
sons, however common their case, and whatever convictions they 
profess, must literally disbelieve the gospel. It is scarcely cre- 
dible that a rational being reposes implicit confidence in the so- 
lemn doctrines of christianity , while he remains thus practically 
unaffected thereby. However to be explicit, should we dispute 
that such persons have any faith at all in the Bible, it might seem 
to imply that there were insuperable barriers to their faith, and 
such as justified their unbelief even before God. To a certain 
extent they do believe, and may also tremble; but that close 
investigation, and those deep exercises of penitence and con- 
trition, which are so indispensable to salvation, are too fatigu- 
ing to their thoughts, and accordingly they well illustrate the 

character in the text by covering themselves from such gloom 

terrors under the vain and fatal protection of an indolent and 
unscriptural hope. ‘The sinfulness of such a condition, or of the 
disposition which superinduces it, must be obvious at first view. 
To believe that God is, and isa rewarder of such as diligently 
seek him, is laid at the threshold of christianity. In accordance 
to such views of the economy of grace, we are taught, that with- 
out faith it is impossible to please God. When God has, there- 
fore, suspended all the religious hopes of his creatures upon faith 
in his promise, nothing can 1 be more insulting to him than a ques- 
tioning of his word, which like himself, is immutable. This in- 
sult unbelief offers, and sad to relate, persuades its indolent 
victim to imagine, that he has peace, when sudden destruction 
may be at hand. 

Il. Vague and indefinite views of the Divine mercy may next 
be considered as forming another source of false security in re- 
ligion. *Tis the revelation of God’s mercy through Christ unte 
man, that makes the only foundation of the penitence and faith 
of any sinner. Still there is a propensity in the human mind to 
abuse this consoling and scriptural truth. The sinner would 
fain believe that God 1s disposed to show the most unqualified 
compassion; that without regard to the purity of his nature, and 
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the equity of his administration, he will pardon the most obda- 
rate and the most impenitent, because he has declared that he 
takes no pleasure in the destruction of the wicked. Such views 
of the Divine mercy we denominate indefinite and imperfect. 
In all his relations to us God should be regarded as our su- 
preme and moral ruler, whose administration is designed to pro- 
mote the virtue as well as the happiness of his creatures. ‘This 
doubtless is the state of the case as exhibited in the Scriptures, 
from which, too, we derive all our correct views of the Divine 
attributes and government. The character of God and his ad- 
ministration, must therefore, not be made to accommodate our 
passions and wis shes, but the will and inclination of man, how- 
ever dear the submission, be subdued to the Divine standard. 
God is merciful, but also inflexibly just—ready to accept the 
contrition of the sincere penitent, and righteous to punish such 
as despise the offers of his grace. In man, imperfect and muta- 
ble as he is, we look for consistency and equity of principle 
and character: certainly we should therefore not expect of God 
an economy of administration which would universally be con- 
demned in a human creature. But let us for a moment view 
more closely the abuse of this doctrine. It is the mercy of God 
then that emboldens the sinner to confirm himself in his crimes, 
expecting that the abundant compassion of his maker, will still 
be manifested to him, and indeed the more fully illustrated in 
his ultimate salvation. Examine the principle here established. 
The mercy of God is expected to keep pace with the growth of 
iniquity. The sinner in the infancy of his crimes is compara- 
tiv ay an object of Divine displacency. ‘To elicit therefore and 
secure the favour of his God, he must make bold his steps, in 
iniquity, aud hurry on to the character of a veteran. When 
he 1s old and grey headed; after he has slighted for years the 
calls of grace; after all his strength, and all the powers of 
his soul have been full well exhausted on his lusts, then he be- 
comes specially an object of God’s favour, and can, look with 
confidence to enjoy it. We would not treat any subject of re- 
ligion with tony, but if such views of God’s mercy are not cher- 
ished by sinners, how shall we explain the mystery of their 
iniquities? The fact is, they endeavour to entrench themselves 
within such unscriptural expectations of ultimate favour from 
God, that they may be at ease in Zion. The power of God’s 
wrath they fearfully dread, but do not venerate and esteem the 
purity of his law. 

a Closely allied to these presumptions of the practical and 
open sinner, are the cold neutrality and languid resolutions of 
many professors of religion. Such will esteem it an unpardon- 
able indecency to profess no religion at all, whilst in their habits 
they show the full influence of that principle which they so 
strenuously condemn. With them it is impious in the extreme 
to neglect altogether the worship of God, and still it is only the 
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decency of public reverence and expression which distinguishes 
their devotion from that bold impiety which presents no homage 
at all. But let it be sacredly remembered, that the religion of 
the New Testament demands the fullest submission of the mind 
and the warmest aspirations of the heart. It makes no excep- 
tion in behalf of divided affections, or languid resolutions. 
They are condemned in common with total neglect; and what- 
ever-is under sentence of condemnation can never avail us as a 
ground of justification. °Tis possibly the case, not only with 
the cold formalist in religion, but with many who once felt the 
holy consolations of a living faith, but have relapsed from their 
zeal in the service of God, that they look forward to the period 
which shall conveniently renew their covenant, and revive all 
their fervour and alacrity in the Divine service. But if simple 
hopes succeed with them, whilst indulging such protracted and 
unwarranted reliance upon future possibilities, the grossest 
libertine may not be discouraged. He hopes, he lives upon the 
prospects of the mercy of God, as well founded as theirs, and 
great compassion and forbearance will it be, if a criminal indo- 
lence be not their common overthrow. What, brethren, is it not 
enough to have forgotten the past mercy of God, to have indulged 
a sinful apathy towards the claims of his grace and the interests 
of his kingdom, but shall we moreover abuse even prospects of 
his patience and goodness? Nay, rather let us arouse from our 
shameful indifference, and harken to the voice of the Lord. God 
has not ceased to be gracious—Jesus now proffers the virtue of 
his sacrifice. The Holy Spirit still promises health to our infir- 
mities. The souls of our fellow beings imperiously claim our 
sympathy and regard, and our own souls are as ever invaluable. 
Need we an additional motive to arouse us from our criminal 
indifference to the cause and interests of religion? Doubtless it 
is fully supplied in the warning of the text—Woe to them that 


are at ease in Zion. 
(‘To be continued.) 





In society there are many attempts to punish crimes, and tow 
few to promote virtues. 

Whatever may be the intelligence of the public mind, we 
owe the whole of it to the domestic education enjoined and en- 
forced by the christian religion. 

A habitual exercise of the imagination, building castles in the 
air, sometimes perverts weak minds so much that they forget the 
laws of nature, and actually attempt to regulate their lives by 
the principles of fairy land. 

There are three fools in the world: he who is wise in his own 
conceit, he who imagines himself wiser than every body else. 
and he who thinks that wisdom will die with him. 
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[We publish the following paper with some degree of reluc- 
tance, not, indeed, on account of its weight of argument, for we 
are always pleased when our opponents ‘‘bring forth their strong 
reasons;” but because it does not answer the description of pa- 
pers we promised to admit into the Mutual Rights. The course 
pursued by the writer to secure an admission into our pages 
made it improper for us to reject his piece. | 


STRICTURES ON THE CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT OF 
THE M. E. CHURCH, 


With occasional references to the controversy, published in the 


Norfolk papers, between the Baltimore Committee of Reform 
and the Kev. Benjamin Devany. 


Inrropvuction. ‘the Editorial Committee of the **Murvuat 
Ricurs’ will not, [ hope, deem me too officious in coming forth 
from obscurity to advocate the fundamental principles of the 
government with which are intimately connected the genius-and 
destiny of the church to which we belong. No subject of a 
minor consideration could have been influential in producing 
with me an excitement for controversial discussion: the interests 
of the church alone offer a convenient apology. Indeed, in the 
system of disaffection and ruin which seems to threaten the 
security of the ecclesiastical edifice which gave us birth, every 
effort, however evanescent, should be cherished; and every ex- 
ertion, however impotent, energised in support of its existence. 

In entering the list of the present disputation, I am fully 
aware of the difficulties which attend the side of the question I 
have espoused, and of the weight of talent which may be put in 
the scale of discussion to cause a preponderance against it:—I 
am aware of the discretionary power, which may be assumed by 
the Editors, of suppressing communications decisive and con- 
clusive, of the /edewm of revision attendant on subjects dissim- 
ilar and incongruous to the theme of the work:—I am aware of 
the censure and ridicule with which disputants of talents are 
wont to vilify the productions of their antagonists, inferior in 
number and standing: yet 1 am not affrighted, since the en- 
chanting glow of applause and popular eclat has never attracted 
my notice; and since, if discomfited by the intelligence of my 
rivals, or overwhelmed by their arguments, the same obscure 
retirement, from which | emerge, will afford me pleasing mo- 
ments of refiection for having discharged a duty I owed my bre- 
thren. But while I stand forth as a candidate for disputation, 
it is presumed, the Editors, tinctured with the spirit of religion, 
and a sensibility for equal rights, will so respect the church of 
which we are members, as to admit, without hesitation, an advo- 
cate on her part amidst the fiery weapons hurled against her 
vitals, and bear with the weakness of a brother. A repulsion ot 
these demands would deviate from the character of a controver- 
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sial work. Discussion becomes the life of intelligence; a ray 
of light is often elicited by the collision of argument; a subject, 
abstruse and perplexing, made conclusive; and truth, the ulti- 
mate object of research, clearly established. I am very much 
pleased, that we have had many assurances already from them of 
acceptance, attention, and impartial procedure towards our com- 
munications.* 

In approaching an innovating spirit of reform ina spiritual 
church-government which, as yet, has secured benefits to thou- 
sands of citizens, and which, if opposed from views of personal 
agerandisement or sensuality, threatens the church with perver- 
sion and destruction, every reflecting mind must become preg- 
nant with fearful apprehensions. The affairs of the church of 
Christ pertain to subjects of the most momentous kind; the 
sanction of the Holy Ghost is the best criterion of the purity 
of its designs: then an undue intermeddling with its interests 
reproaches the government of God, disturbs the peace and in- 
crease of its members, and is productive of aberrations of duty 
which are likely to terminate in disaffection and apostacy here, 
and in everlasting perdition hereafter. We have been so averse 
to countenancing essayers of reform in the M. E. Church, that, 
until now, we have not attended to the current of opinion which 
has been diffused by the opposers of her government: .of course, 
in our reflections, we can have no reference to former discus- 
sions. We commence our disquisitions with the publication of 
the present periodical work, and with its contents, if permitted, 
we wish to keep pace. 

In the M. E. Church, the subjects which afford materials for 
successful innovation may be referred to the Articles of Faith, 
to the administration of the Scriptures by the Itinerant and the 
Local ministry, and to the constitutional genius and government 
of the church. Principles of subordinate importance; which 
may be changed or reversed without subverting the genius of the 
government, may be the sources of schismatic contention, but 
not of utter subversion. The reformers of the age, I believe, 
cordially admit the truth and validity of the ** Articles of Faith,” 
about which there can be no contention. There is a prospect of 
controversy with respect to the administration of the Gospel by 
ministers with ecclesiastical. power, and by those without it. 
This project is, however, beyond the ken of the initial reform; 
but, since a local delegation squints at a pastorship and a charge, 
it is the prognosis of a fatal omen, and disturbs the telescopic 
prescience of an itinerant minister’s direction.t The legislation 
of the church, no doubt, will be deemed exceptionable, and be- 
come exposed to public view, as a hydra of deformity and power 


* See Doctors French and Jennings in the Norfolk papers; and the 
Editorial address in the ‘“Mutua. Rieuts.” 
+ See Dr. Jennings’s first Letter, published in the Norfolk papers. 
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too diabolical to continue without censure and destruction. 
‘The itinerant ministers,” says Dr. Jennings,” have always 
held all the power in their own hands; of course there is no par- 
ticular time, there is no particular act, to which we would refer 
in which the people were deprived of ecclesiastical powers. 
The government has always been absolute; it is so still. The 
itinerant ministers never heretofore permitted the people or the 
local preachers to have any participation in their deliberations. 
So it is still.’”* 

We are not surprised that the zeal of innovation too often 
carries men of genius beyond the bounds of reason, and paints 
spectres of monstrous anomalies before them which the better 
spirit of disinterestedness would never fail to obscure. It is 
boldly asserted, that the Methodist government has been absolute 
and despotic, as well in its origin, as in its perpetuity; and that 
all its proceedings have been without the consent of its subjects. 
Alas! the agency of Almighty God in the constitution of churches 
is forgotten, and, also, the aid or support of Christ Jesus, the 
chief corner-stone of the ecclesiastical building. How absurd, 
with the objectors, to criminate the church with usurpation of 
power and evil design, even from its origin, when the super- 
structure of benefits, which has been erected on its foundation, 
has screened them from the storms of Satan, and the ravages of 
sin. How absurd to divest it of the luminous appendages of di- 
vine appointment and support. How contradictory to render 
the whole system fragile and oppressive, because one non-elec- 
tive pillar, on political principles, seems to them to have received 
the touch of decay—because a self-existent body has arisen, un- 
der God, to diffuse mercies from the rivers to the ends of the 
earth. How preposterous to disclaim their own engagements 
and usefulness in the church, and to deem themselves dupes and 
sycophants to tyrants.—If we abet power and absolute authority 
in its government, we deny the validity of the Articles of Faith, 
canonised by the same body, and we have them forced upon us 
without our consent. If we acknowledge the unconstitutionality 
of its government, on abstract principles, we confess our own 
errors In organising a constitution of union societies when we 

lease, without the presence, consent, or proxy of the church or 
its members.t We should observe the Christian caution: First 
cast out the beam of designed power out of our own eyes, and 
then shall we see clearly to cast out the mote of legitimate power 
out of our brothers’ eyes. Do unto others, as we would wish 
they should do unto us. 

Before entering on the subject, we intended to make these 
introductory remarks to avert some of the criminations alleged 
against the church, and to caution the members against visionary 


' See Dr. Jennings’s first Letter, published in the Norfolk papers. 
+ See “Mutual Rights,” page 20. 
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impeachments and arbitrary infractions of power which never 
can be sustained; and, also, against illicit movements of schism 
without justifiable motives which are wished to deluge us. 

I. The government of the church is said aiways to have been 
absolute; it is said to be aristocratical:* allegations which can- 
not be supported. A despotism, or an absoluie government; 
that is, a monarchy, is where the legislature is in a single per- 
son: the prominent mischiefs of this government are, tyranny, 
expense, want of constancy, and uniformity in its rules, and, 
consequently, insecurity of person and property. This abso- 
luteness would be a concomitant of the church, if the Bishops 
alone comipesed the General Conference; or if the Bishops, the 
central orbs of power, formed around them a halo of glory by 
the sycophancy of the Presiding Elders, their menial and mer- 
cenary servants; or if the General Conference were arbitrarily 
legislative without law or accountability on their parts. We 
need not refute the absurdity of this crimination. An aristocra- 
cy is where the legislature is in a select assembly, the members 
of which either fill up, by election, the vacancies in their own 
body, or succeed to their places in it by inheritance, property, 
or in respect of some personal right or qualification: the promi- 
nent evils of an aristocracy are, oppression of the lower orders 
by the privileges of the higher, and by laws partial to the sepa- 
rate interests of the law-makers. ‘This impeachment deserves 
some consideration. 

In all kinds of investigations, many plausible modes of argu- 
mentation are pursued, which, when divested of their gloss of 
learning, do not bear the scrutiny of logical acumen. In the 
act of reasoning, no proposition is admitted to serve as one of 
the previous judgments on which the conclusion rests, unless 
it is itself a known and an established truth. But erroneous 
propositions, obscured by their remoteness, in the act of reason- 
ing, from the conclusion, often become foundations for decep- 
tion and falsehood. Itis therefore, that two modes of argument 
may be designated: the one of sophism, in which from false 
premises a seemingly just inference results; and the other of 
correct reasoning, in which, from authentic premises, truth is 
irresistibly the consequence. Thus it may be sophistically ar- 
gued, 

‘That aristocracy is an absolute government of the majority 
by a few, unelective and of course without consent, and legis- 
lative without being governed: 

The Methodist Episcopal Church is an aristocracy; 

Therefore the M. E. Church is unelective, legislative without 
its rulers being governed by law, and respects oppression and 
the rights of the properties and lives of its subjects; and, also, 


“See Dr. Jennings’s first and third Letters, published in the Norfolk papers. 
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is so allied to absolute power, that the majority have no means 
of redress, but by rebellion and bloodshed — Or, 

If an aristocracy is unelective by the majority, and oppressive 
by the enactment of partial laws, it ought to be reprobated: 

But the M. E. Church is an aristocracy; 

Therefore it ought to be reprobated 

This is not the governmental form of the church, and the dis- 
mal conclusions, in issue, rest upon the fallacy of the minor pro- 
positions, to wit, that the M. E. Church is an ‘aristocracy: an al- 
legation too notoriously inconclusive to merit an argumentative 
refutation. Where are the privileges, permit me to ask, se- 
cured to the church, as well in economy as in doctrine, by the 
articles of faith and the general rules? Are there no obligations 
coercive on the legislative conference by the restrictive mea- 
sures? Are the elections to the legislative department made by 
the members themselves, or by indifferent persons? Certainly 
not by the members. ‘The functions of the law makers, surely 
they are neither self created nor hereditary. Why should the 
members of the church dread torture, inquisition, confiscation 

or death, when our constitution promises allegiance to the re- 
publican government of the country, and boasts of the strong 
plladium of liberty, guaranted by a trial by jury and an appeal? 
There can never be supreme power and aristocratic taxation 
and oppression, under the auspices of the present civil govern- 
ment of America, or of the ecclesiastical government of the M. 
E. Church: ‘there can never be an establishment of priestly 
domination that will spread a gloom over these U. States.’* 
Therefore the economy of the church is not aristocratical. Who 
would call it aristocracy to suppress vice and to support virtue, in 
order to save from perdition, especially when these demands are 
founded on the Scriptures; to become subject in spiritual things 
to the rulers who have the oversight of the church; to be fed a 

astors, who, by privations of riches. honour, ease, labour day 
and night for the good of the whole; to govern and be governed 
by the same laws? I hope my brethren do not wish to become 
bacchanalians and sensualists; ‘but to submit one to another, 
and be clothed with humility; for God resisteth the proud, and 
giveth grace to the humble.” 

II. In the innovations of a church- -government which has ever 
been sanctioned by the will of God, its members should suspect 
the motives of reformers, and the deep thoughts of selfish promo- 
tions. The vociferations for liberty and “equal rights, where 
there are no greater distinctions or privations than ‘such as ne- 
cessarily exist between clergy and laity, might not vibrate so 
harshly, if the local preachers, the originals i in the affair, were 
not so intimately connected in success with the simultaneous 
excitement of the members. Sad termination! if time should 


" See Dr. Jennings’s third Letter, published in the Norfolk papers. 
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disclose, that the dissatisfaction of members, roused by design, 
should offer the first step to local pre eminence, without an 
advantage to themselves. St Paul admonishes his Corinthian - 
brethren against divisions: ‘‘but that they be perfectly joined 
together in the same mind, and in the same judgment. Now 
this I say, that every one of you saith, | am of Paul, and I of 
Apollos, and I of Cephas, and | of Christ. For ye are vet car- 
nal: for whereas there is among you envying, and strife, and 
divisions, are ye not carnal and walk as men? For while one 
saith, [ am of Paul; and another, Lam of Apollos; are ye not 
carnal?” 

‘The subject in commotion is not, by any means, of novel date: 
it has formerly disturbed the vitals of Methodism, without the 
salutary effect of an increase of righteousness or liberty, either 
in the mother-church, or in the factions which it produced. 
The general influence of O’ Kellvism, and the more contracted 
division of Hammittism, should teach us to tread most discreetly 
on the hallowed ground and repose of our church. Lam remind- 
ed, by painful reflections, of the years !792 and 1793, when 
the heart-rending contention in the church was about govern- 
ment: who should govern it, and in what manner it ought to 
be governed. During this mist of darkness and confusion, many 
religionists who had been warm advocates for the life and power 
of religion, began to contend about church-government, and, 
proportionably, to neglect the exercises of the spirit of the gos- 
pel, and the duties of salvation, till they became barren fig- 
trees, blasted and withered. “The year 1794, was a year of 
great trouble and distress among the Methodists in the southern 
States, owing partly to the divisions that had taken place, and 
partly to the uneasy and restless spirit that prevailed in many 
places, both among the local preachers and private members of 
the church. Some contended that the local preachers ought to 
have a seat and a vote in all the conferences, and others said, 
there ought to be a delegation of lay members. 

“We supposed that where there was a taxation, there ought to 
be a representation; but we did not tax any one. We only re- 
culated our own business, and fixed on certain plans for go- 
verning the church, and for taking care of those persons who 
had put themselves under our care, and were still willing to be 
governed by us.” 

(‘To be continued.) 
Portsmouth, Va. Aug. 11. 


’ 





The most important rules of duty, are found in short and 
pointed sentences. 
‘*All things whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, 


do ye even so to them; for this is the law and the prophets.” 
Matt. vii. 19. 
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A STRIKING PROVIDENCE. 


Tue Rev. Mr. Thompson, of St. Gennys, Cornwall, England, 
was well known, not only to his parishioners among whom he 
lived. but to the neighbourhood at large, for the great liberality 
of his character. He was literally what Paul describes, as poor, 
yet making many rich; as having nothing, and yet possessing all 
things. 

It was the uniform custom of this truly apostolic pastor, every 
year, at the close of harvest, to distribute the surplus of his 
glebe among the poor of his parish; after housing first the neces- 
sary supply for his own little household, which consisted of but 
himself, a man servant, and an old domestic housekeeper. 

It so happened, however, that one year a peculiar circum- 
stance occurred, which compelled him to depart from his usual 
plan. He had engaged, in the openness and generosity of his 
heart, to subscribe thirty pounds towards the expense of build- 
ing a chapel i in a distant town, where the parishioners were? too 
numerous to be well accommodated in their own parish church. 
Having always the love of God, and the salvation of souls in 
view, he did not regret his promise; but unable to raise the 
money by any other means, than by breaking in upon the little 
hoard of his poor parishioners, he had no expedient but that of 
selling what before he had always given away, and converting 
the corn into money, to fulfil his engagement for the chapel. 
Instead, therefore, of calling his poor parishioners together as 
usual, to take from the fields their harvest, he was obliged to 
invite some of the richer ones of the village to buy as * much 
corn as would supply the thirty pounds, which he had promised 
towards the erection of the chapel. The expedient was painful 
toa man of Mr. ’Thompson’s feelings; but the obligation-seemed 
unavoidabie. 

Having, by selling his corn, obtained the money, Mr. Thomp- 
son left his home, with an intention to be himself the bearer of 
his benefaction. In his journey, which was about twenty miles, 
he overtook on the road a young lady mounted, like himself, 
on a single horse; and being a man of very cheerful and com- 
municative manners, he accosted her with a degree of frank- 
ness, which his age and profession might seem to authorise. 
‘Well overtaken,” said he, ‘*fair lady, will you accept of an 
old man over the down for your companion? I am too old in- 
deed to promise you much protection; but I trust God will pro- 
tectus buth.””? There was a certain something in the manner with 
which Mr. Thompson said this, that was very attractive, so that 
the young lady, feeling a strong prepossession in his favour, 

immediately tanked him, and accepted his company. She ex- 
pressed much pleasure in his society, and as it appeared they 
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were both going to the same town, they trotted on together. In 
the course of their conversation, which was about the best 
things, he told her his name, and what a happy village of poor 
people his was, and how dear the parishioners were to him. 
But he avoided saying any thing which might lead her to 
imagine that their happiness resulted from his bounty, or that 
his conduct differed from that of his neighbours. When they 
arrived at the town, and were about to part, Mr. Thompson ac- 
quainted his fellow-traveller with the name of the friend to 
whose house he was going; expressing, at the same time, his 
wish that he might see the young lady again. 

The young lady was so much pleased with her companion on 
the road, that the same evening, in the course of conversation 
with her friends, to whose house she was come upon a visit, 
she could not help relating the circumstance respecting the 
very agreeable old clergyman she had met on the road, of the 
name of Thompson, and with how many pleasant subjects he 
had entertained her. ‘*Thompson,” cried the lady of the 
house, ‘‘f wonder whether he is a relation to the captain 
Thompson we have been so many years inquiring for in vain. 
I have thirty pounds tied up in a bag by my late husband, due 
to the captain, who ordered it to be left until called for. I sup- 
pose the captain is long since dead, and his executor, whoever 
he be, knows nothing of it. ‘**Who can tell,” answered the 
young lady, ‘‘whether this Mr. Thomson may not be the very 
man? Suppose we send to call him hither.”? The lady of the 
house consenting so to do, despatched a servant requesting the 
favour of his company, with which the good old man immedi- 
ately complied. 

In the course of conversation, the old lady of the house said, 
she understood his name was Thompson, and desired to ask him 
if he knew of a captain Thompson who was in the East-India 
servicer ‘**Yes,” said the old gentleman, ‘for he was my bro- 
ther.” And he began to relate such circumstances of him, as 
rendered the matter unquestionable. ‘The lady was rejoiced at 
the discovery; ‘*For,” said she, ‘*my late husband bought a small 
garden from captain Thompson, and the captain, hastening to 
sea before he had received the money, agreed for the purchase, 
thirty pounds was left in his hands, which was put in a bag, 
waiting the captain’s return. But this never took place. And 
at my husband’s death, he left a strict charge to keep the money 
ready for him whenever he should call.” 

Mr. Thompson looked amazed at the discovery; his brother 
having been dead several years, and himself the only sur- 
viving relation, and the executor, and residuary legatee to his 
effects. 

The first impression brought upon his mind, so soon as the lad 
of the house put the bag with the thirty pounds into his hand 
was striking. He could not refrain, before them all, from break- 
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ing forth into expressions of devout gratitude to God; and fall- 
ing upon his knees, with his eyes lifted up, he exclaimed, 
‘Blessed be God! how gracious, how wonderful, thus to provide 
for my poor people at home! The money will be theirs again.” 
He hastened home to his friend to inform him of what had hap- 
pened; and so very full was his soul with joy upon this occa- 
sion, that as he entered his house, he cried out, ‘Praise God 
for ever! Tell it in Gath; publish it in Askelon. Our God is 
a faithful God.”? His host was astonished, and for the moment 
thought him deranged. But when Mr. Thompson’s first pa- 
roxysms of joy had somewhat subsided, and he related the 
event, his friend, as well as himself, found cause to say, ** What 
hath God wrought!’ 


God seeth not as man seeth. His footsteps are often in the 


great deep, and his ways past finding out. But although clouds 


and darkness are round about him, righteousness and judgment 
are the habitation of his throne. Let his children trust in his 


providence and grace, assured that what they know not now, 
they shall know hereafter. Lond, Meth. Mag. 


REMARKS ON *fAN ESSAY ON THE RIGHTS OF THE LAITY, 
TO CHURCH REPRESENTATION.” 


Tur author of this Essay tells us, see page 14, ‘*Mutual 
Rights.”—**Now, it is for history to record the chilling fact, 
that this right 1s withheld, and the denial not accompanied with 
a softening syllable of a reason for the refusal. Nay more, that 
in the discussion it has been fearlessly avowed, that the people 
have no right to be represented, and that in all such matters 
whatever they enjoy is merely gratuitous.” 

Here, 1 will take the liberty as ‘‘fearlessly” to repeat the 
assertion, with a little variation in the expression, viz. that in a 
matter merely between poor sinful man and his God; as I con- 
ceive this to be; man has no ‘‘right” but that of willing, cheerful 
obedience! **If ye love me, keep my commandments.” ‘If 
ye be willing and obedient. ye shall eat the good of the land.” 
With respect to the assertion contained in these words, ‘and 
the denial not accompanied with a softening syllable of a rea- 
son for the refusal.” [ am constrained to say, that ** Nehemiah” 
has manifested extreme remissness in attending to gain infor- 
mation on this subject; or he has wilfully, and very incautiously 
published to the world, what, according to my understanding, 
is directly opposed to truth and candour. For proof of my 


correctness in making this assertion, I refer to the ‘Circular of 
the General Conference.” 
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The two paragraphs next succeeding the one from which the 
foregoing quotation is made, I most cordially subscribe to, with 
this one exception, viz. I hold that ‘*the judgment of another” 
may ‘be a rule or guide” to any man; to every man who may 
choose to make it such. But does what is there said establish 
the ‘right’ which ‘*Nehemiah”’ contends for? Certainly not. 

In the two next succeeding paragraphs, ‘* Nehemiah” has art- 
fully raised a cloud of fine dust, in the hope, no doubt, of ob- 
scuring the vision of his readers, and leading them away from 
the subject. What Christian, able to connect three ideas, ever 
supposed that himself, or his fellow Christians had **no right;”’ 
but the fallacy is almost too glaring to be commented on; it con- 
sists simply in adding the letter s to the end of the word right. 
Again, it will be sufficient for me to ask, what had the “plucking 
the ears of corn upon the Sabbath,” or any such like things, to 
do with the right in question? If *‘Nehemiah” thinks they had, 
or now have, surely, he would give ‘*proof positive of extreme 
weakness or madness.”’ | 

On the 16th page of ‘*Mutual Rights’”—‘*Nehemiah” asks, 
“of what advantage is the right of private judgment if men are 
neither allowed to express their opinions, on suitable occasions, 
in a respectful and temperate manner, nor to govern themselves 
according to their apprehensions of right and duty.’ Does the 
writer of this Essay mean by this, to say, that the General Con- 
ference have denied, or do deny this right to any of the mem- 
bers of the M. E. Church? If he does, I do not hesitate to say, 
that he has most shamefully traduced them. Again, does -‘Ne- 
hemiah”? mean to assert, that ‘*personal religion” is ‘*based on 
the exercise of private judgment, and “that free inquiry” is ‘‘ne- 
cessary to purity of doctrine, and the perpetuity of religious so- 
ciety.” If he does, ought he not to have made some attempt at 
proving sucha position? as, I humbly conceive, proof is wanting 
to enable many to receive it. 

On the succeeding (17th) page, we are informed that some of the 
members of General Conference held this language, ‘‘that the 
members of the General Conference were not answerable to the 
people—that they were not the representatives of the people— 
that the people were not their constituents, nor had they any 
right to call them to an account for their votes or their doings.’ 
Thank God Almighty that they have not! If the members of 
the M. &. Church had had a right “twenty or thirty years ago,” 
to call General Conference “to account for their votes or thejr 
doings,”? Methodism, there is every reason to fear, would not be, 
what, by the grace of God, it now is. If the Church at Antioch 
had been possessed of the right to call the apostles and elders, 
assembled in Conference at Jerusalem ‘to account for their 
votes and their doings,” will “Nehemiah,” or any of the ‘*re- 
formers” undertake ‘*fearlessly” to. say, that the primitive 
Church would have prospered and multiplied as it did; or that 
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the religion of the meek and lowly Jesus would so soon have 
won its widening way, and converted to its gentle, peaceful sway, 
so many countless millions of cruel, savage, pleasure loving, self 
willed heathens as it did. Suffer me here to inquire, who has 
given to the laity of our day, ‘‘pretensions,” or ‘‘rights” that 
they were not in possession of at that day. I mean religious ones. 

‘‘Nehemiah” asks, see same page, ‘‘But if there be obliga- 
tions, to observe them punctually,” 1. e. the rules laid down in 
the Discipline of the Church; **whence do these obligations 
arise?’ LT answer, from the, I hope, by every real lover of the 
Lord Jesus Christ—the undisputed authority of God; the author 
and founder of all Religion, and Church Government, which his 
holy word will support. From his express written law, enact- 
ed for the purpose, viz. OBEY THEM THAT HAVE THE RULE OVER 
you. It is true, *‘that ever since the formation and organiza- 
tion of the Church,” i. e. with regard to its government, **things 
have been as they are at present; and that by a tacit agreement 
at least, the laity have allowed the ministry to possess the right 
to make laws for them without their consent.”? This most cer- 
tainly is as it should be, and that for this very best of reasons, 
viz: because it is the will of God that it should be so; clearly 
manifested by his so ordering it in the wise, and gracious dis- 
pensations of his providence. Andif [ am not much mistaken, 
‘‘Nehemiah” as well as myself, has great reason to be truly 
thankful to our maker that it was so, that it is so: although if [ 
may be allowed to say it in this place; I had tasted of the love 
of God, seven years previous to my acquaintance with Metho- 
dism; and it is within a few days of nine and thirty years since 
[ have been so happy as to be called a Methodist, here I must 
add, witha lively sense of gratitude, that I never yet have found 
cause to regret that I was not possessed of the “right” contended 
for in the essay. And [ am firmly persuaded, that should the 
time ever arrive, when it will be necessary for the members of the 
M. E. Church to possess this ‘*right,” their God, the God of their 
fathers, will make the way plain for their attaining to and enjoy- 
ing of it. ' uy 

If things had been otherwise than they were, when I first join- 
ed the church, and when **Nehemiah”—*‘began to reflect on the 
discipline of the church,” we might, both of us, been simple, I 
ought to have said, fovlish enough to have attempted to have made 
conditions, or, gone where we should have been much worse off, 
with regard to preachers—preaching—doctrines—ordinances 
and privileges. ; 

On the 18th page of ‘*Mutual Rights’—**Nehemiah” says, 
‘when [ became a member of the church, my mind was not 
occupied with any thoughts of church government, I was very 
recently converted.” This being the case, for I have no 
doubt of his, on this occasion, speaking the truth in simplicity; 
he felt and esteemed it his high privilege, ‘sto submit to the 
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ruling powers, as a peaceable son of the church.” What a pity 
that he has so far lost his first love—that he has so far departed 
from the simplicity of the zospel. Oh how many, it is much to be 
feared, of **the reformers” have done the same. Once, Metho- 
dism, its discipline; its government was bighly prized, and God 
was praised with grateful hearts and joyful lips, that they belonged 
to the church, and were willingly subject to its discipline; because 
there was then ‘no electioneering tor Conference —no caucus.” 
‘‘Government was then entirely out of the question.” Obedi- 
ence to the commands of their God; proclaimed, expounded and 
enforced by his grea’ly beloved servants, Methodist Preachers; 
was then their chief study and delight; but now—O how changed, 
their gold is become dross; their wine mixed with warer has 
fermented and become very acid; their faith become weak, 
their love grown cold—God Almighty grant that this may not be 
‘fa true and faithful picture.” —Reform —reform, seems to be all 
their cry, occupying the cluef of their thoughts, to the exclusion, 
itis much to be feared, of humble simplicity and god-like charity, 

On same page, it is asked, ‘‘will any man say that the preten- 
sions of the travelling ministry, or the state of the church, are 
now, what they were twenty or thirty years ago;” Itis with un- 
feigned sorrow that I have to acknowledge that ‘the state of the 
church” is not what it was then; because too many of its mem- 
bers have become such as I have just above described: and too 
many of the same stamp have since joined it. As to ‘‘the pre- 
tensions of the travelling ministry,’’ | see—1 know of no altera- 
tion, except in one solitary instance. The; have raised their 
pitiful pitance—IL hope I shall be pardoned for the expression— 
from eighty to one hundred dollars per annum!! And I beiieve 
itis not in the power of **Nehemiah” to show any other change 
in their “pretensions.”’—**That all who joined the Church then, 
are by contract, engagement, or understanding, under obliga- 
tions to submit quietly” to its government and discipline, is un- 
questionabie, if God 1s allowed to be the author and founder of 
religion. If Jesus Christ is acknowledged to be the head and 
governor of the church. And, consequently, all such as may 
join it hereafter, will be bound in the same manner, with the same 
—aas they were esteemed “twenty or tiirty years ago”’——solt silk- 
en cords of Christian fellowship and brotherly Jove; otherwise 
called the Discipiine and Government of the Church. And, as 
all men have their unalienable “rights,”’ such as L have already 
cordially acknowledged them to have; all those who do not choose 
to demean themselves as **peaceable” sons ‘tof the church,” can 
withdraw at their pleasure to that church where their souls may 
be better fed with more heavenly food than they have now acjiinis- 
tered to them. Or, whicl, periaps, to some of them may be better; 
they can found a new church, and in 7s government enjoy those 
rights”? which they now conceive themselves deprived ol, Yet, 
althougn Lam neither a prophet, nor the son of a prophet, Pwo 
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predict, and that with the greatest assurance of certainty as to 


the fulfillment of my prediction; that they will even there have to 
squabble for power; because the thirst for it is so great and so 
common. It will avail little to say, that it is ungenerous to as- 
cribe such an unworthy motive to “the reformers;” for, I think it 
must be considered by all dispassionate men, as a self-evident 
truth, that those who have no wish to govern, must be willing to 
be governed. It cannot be otherwise; society, civil or religious, 
cannot subsist without the two parties; those who govern, and 
those who are willing to be governed. And where can we find 
a church government better adapted to the propensities, or ‘‘pre- 
tensions” of rebellious sinful man, than is that of our church. 
Not one in ten thousand have been or are likely to be injured by 
it. Nevertheless, if **the reformers,” many of whom I sincere- 
ly love as Christians, and for their work sake, highly esteem— 
If lL say, they are not above being admonished; I would say; 
stay, my dear brethren, stay where you are; and sfrive more ear- 
nestly than you have ever yet done, to ‘live in the unity of the 
Spirit and in the bond of peace” with all your brethren; and let 
power remain with those whom God has called to bear that burden, 
and made responsible for the abuse of it. And then, with me, 
near as we may be to the grave, they may live to see many ‘‘hun- 
dreds and thousands” rejoicing in the knowledge of their names 
being ‘‘recorded on the church books” under its present form 
of government; a form which the great head of the church has 
so signally owned to be according to his will; by his having so 
very abundantly blessed the administration, as well as the ad- 
ministrators of it: for surely, with me, every real lover of Metho- 
dism will admit, with lively emotions of joy and praise; that a 
more simple—humble--zealous—-laborious——useful—-successful— 
pious set of men than the Methodist Preachers are, have not 
been, nor can now be found on the face of the earth. But this 
being granted, where is the occasion for talking of **pretensions” 
or **demands” that need “remonstrance”’ against. 

The last paragraph of the Essay, [consider merely, as some- 
thing ‘got up” for the special purpose of endeavouring to increase 
the number of ‘‘reformers,” therefore shall take no further notice 
of it. 

Now then let us open the New Testament, and see what Jesus 
Christ the author of our holy religion, says upon this subject,” 
i. e. “the right of the laity;” and try if we cannot make a more 
profitable use of it, than **Nehemiah” has done. See page 15 of 
‘sMutual Rights.” 

When the Saviour of sinners saw proper to employ means for 
the dissemination of his holy religion, how did he proceed? Was 
it by calling the multitudes unto him, and saying unto them, I 
am now about, as Mediator, to introduce a New Dispensation of 
grace and mercy, for the purpose of bringing the children of men 

into a new and better covenant with their God than that which 
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they are now in: and, as I have made you free and accountable 
agents, endowed with certain unalienable and imprescriptable 
‘srights;”? and as no covenant can be made, or established, but 
by the mutual, free consent of both parties: therefore you now 
have the “right” to object to such articles proposed by me, as you 
may think exceptionable: and to propose such as you may con- 
ceive to be more congenial with your “rights???” No. I find no- 
thing like this in my Bible. But in it, t read; **When he had 
called unto him his twelve disciples, he, like a God, having the 
RIGHT and the powxR,” gave them power and commandment, say- 
ing, &c. bidding them what to do, and how to do the things which 
he commanded: nor dol find that one of them made the least 
attempt at objecting, or talking about “rights;” neither do [ find 
that when he first called thein to him, one, or two ata time, 
that they did any other than promptly, and cheerfully, leave all, 
and fellow him. And [ likewise understand from the sacred 
text, that the converts made by the preaching of the apostles, de- 
meaned themselves after the manner of the apostles; no demur is 
made—no fastidious inquiries set afloat of—how—or wherefore; 
they received their words “implicitly.” It is true, after the Old 
Scriptures had been distributed among them, and some of the 
New Scriptures had been written, and put into their haads, they 
did as they were bidden, and as became them to do: and as be- 
comes us to do: they “searched the Scriptures.” But’ am per- 
suaded that “Nehemiah” has not yet found the plain, express pas- 
sage of Scripture which gave to them, or gives to him, or any of 
“the reformers,” the “right” of lay delegation. I am aware that 


the transaction recorded in the 15th chapter of the Acts of the. 


Apostles is conceived by many to be “proof positive” that the 
church in those primitive times enjoyed the “right” of lay dele- 
gation. Buta more minute investigation of the subject, I think 
will shew to the contrary. 

In the 2d verse of this chapter, it is said, that when it was “de- 
termined that Paul and Barnabas, and certain other of them, 
should go up to Jerusalem, unto the apostles and elders, about 
this question.” ver. 5. “And being brought on their way by the 
church.” Here we find three distinct orders mentioned, viz. the 
apostles; we all know who are meant by this order. ‘The elders; 
I presume are understood to be, men set apart, as our elders are, 
for the ministry. The church; all, I suppose will allow, means 
the men, women and children, who had associated together for 
the purpose of helping each other to flee from the wrath to come, 
&c. So then, the apostles, Paul and Barnabas, “and certain other 
of them,” in the 2d verse, called “the church,” surely not all the 
men, women and children, but, certain, or several of the most 
influential, perhaps, the most pious men among them, feeling 
themselves deeply interested in the question under agitation. set 
out with the two apostles—as is often done in our day—to guide 
and assist them on their way to the apostles and other ministers 
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in Jerusalem; and when they arrived there, “they were received 
of the church, and of the apostles and elders;” very properly: as 
the interest of every member was involved in this very serious 
question; therefore, as many as could make it convenient, attend- 
ed to hear for themselves, the REPorT of the two apostles just 
arrived among them, as. no doubt, the Report was intended to be 
read to those concerned. ‘This being done, they, as appears, I 
think, very evident on the face of the text, retired for their 
homes. “And the apostles and elders,” i. e. the other ministers; 
“came together for to consider of this matter.” And after a full 
discussion, Jame+, who probably, presided on the occasion, de- 
livered his sentence—which was. verse the 20th “that we write 
unto them, that they abstain from,” &c. Here we find, that the 
most positive language is used; it is not in the form of entreaty, 
or advice—but, in that of command; that they abstain. ‘Then the 
historian goes on to inform us, that the whole church: for in 
those days, unanimity, harmony and love prevailed; and the 
whole church, as well as the apostles and elders, were pleased 
with the decision recently given. And they sent chosen men, 
viz. Judas and Silas, who, see the 32d verse, were preachers; al- 
though in the 22d verse, they are styled brethren; and no doubt, 
in order to induce them the more cheerfully to undertake this 
embassy. For, 1 presume, the apostles and elders, no more than 
our bishops and elders, ever made “pretensions” to authority 
over the bodies of members of the church, as such; therefore, in 
order L say, to induce them the more readily to undertake the ap- 
pointment, they were admitted, very probably with the brethren 
who accompanied Paul and Barnabas, to add their names to the 
epistle which they were about to carry to the Church at Antioch. 
Here then, we see the propriety of the letter being headed with 
“The apostles, and elders, and brethren,”’ &c. 

With this view of the subject, which I conceive to be the cor- 
rect view, we learn that this chapter, so much relied on for proof 
that the primitive church were possessed of, and exercised the 
“right”? of lay delegation, affurds in fact, no proof whatever that 
such a “right” existed. If proof is wanting of the correctness of 
the foregoing view of this important subject, we have it in the 4th 
verse of the following chapter. “And as they went through the 
cities, they delivered them the decrees for to keep, that were or- 
dained of the apostles and elders that were at Jerusalem. If*the 
reformers” wish still more proof, they may find it by the marginal 
reference relative to the above cited 4th verse, where they will be 
directed to the 28th and 29th verses of the said 15th chapter. 
“For it seemed good to the Holy Ghost, and to us, to lay upon you 
no greater burden than these necessary things; ‘Vhat ye abstain 
from meats offered to idols, and from blood,’ &c. 
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1 LETTER TO A FRIEND, FROM A MEMBER OF THE LATE 
GENERAL CUNFERENCE., 


Dear BRoTHER, 


You have no doubt heard and deplored in common with m 
self and others, the state of things in the Baltimore Annual Con- 
ference; and have been much surprised at the result of the late 
election tn that body for delegates to the General Conference. 
Your surprise however, that no friend to reform was elected, will 
cease When you come to hear of the most extraordinary methods 
that were employed to keep them out. Of these I shail proceed 
to give you some account, as | have received information of facts 
from an unquestionable source. ‘The anti-reformers employed 
three sae grounds of electioneering against their reforming 
brethren. Ist. ‘That the northern and eastern preachers were 
enemies to the present form of Methodist government, and intend- 
ed its subversion by the introduction of Presbyterian government, 
&c.3 and, that if the friends of reform in the Conference were 
sent to the General Conference, they would be influenced by 
these brethren to vote their measures. It is almost needless to 
say, that though our brethren strenuously denied having any 
knowledge of such a design, and stated, that if, they should disco- 
ver it to be the fact, they. would oppose it to the utmost of their 
power—yet they were not to be believed. 2d. They affected to 
identify them with the Wesleyan Repository, and to make them 
responsible for every thing, no matter by whom written, that had 
from time to time appeared in that work. Sd. ‘They alleged that 
they, the reformers, had tormed a ticket for themselves in the in- 
terval between the sessions of 1823 and 1824; concerning which 
tale, L have it in my power to present you with some curious facts 
and incidents. On the morning after the commencement of tiie 
Baltimore Annual Conference, a brother was informed by A. that 
a caucus was about to be held by the anti-reformers; and that 
they alleged in justification of the measure, that the reformers 
had actually formed a ticket, in the interval of the sessions as 
above referred to. Concerning the truth of the statement thus 
made,* A. expressed strong doubts; when, to silence all his doubts, 
B. who had made the charge, alleged it to be certainly true, and 
that C. one of the preachers of the Conference had their ticket 
in his possession. A brother who was then present, went imme- 
diately in pursuit of C.and brought him with D. a presiding elder, 
to A’s room, when the following conversation took place. A. to 
C. 1 am told, brother, that these brethren, the reformers, or new 
side, or whatever yuu choose to call them, have actually formed 
a ticket for delegates to the General Conference, and that you 
have one in your possession. C. I know nothing about it. | did 


* The writer will at once see the propriety of our withholding the names of 
the persons concerned. EA. 
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hear before I came here, and since, that they had formed a ticket, 
but I never saw one and know nothing about it. A. brother pre- 
sent then asked C. have you seen no ticket, and has none been sent 
you by any person during the past year? C. Yes, there was a 
ticket sent me some time last fall, at least a number of names 
were written in a letter, as suitable persons, in the estimation of 
the writer, for delegates, and I was requested to vote for them. 
It was then asked C. who wrote you that letter?—I do not know 
whether it would be proper for me to say, as it was a private letter. 
But you can at least say, under present circumstances, on which 
side, reform or anti-reform, the writer of the letter ranks himself; 
and on what side these were, whose names he sent you. C. The 
writer and the men whose names he sent me, were all on the 
old side. ‘Thus you see the old side, as they call themselves, 
formed a ticket, and then, to be sure, they could say with the ut- 
most truath—a ticket has been formed; and then forsooth an inqui- 
ry arose, who could do so wicked a thing, as to form a ticket, but 
these radicals—and then, with much dexterity, the thing is im- 
puted to them, just as Calvin’s system of divinity imputes the 
cuilt of Adam’s transgression to a helpless infant, born in the 
19th century of the Christian era. And they proceeded to elec- 
tioneer against them as unworthy of trust and confidence; and 
to keep them out, sure enough, a caucus is held at the room or 
lodgings of the Rev. *****, and others attending, about thirty-five 
met. five of whom refused to act. They organized by calling the 
Rev. J. B. to the chair, elected a secretary, and proceeded to bu- 
siness. It was determined to ballot for fourteen names to form their 
ticket, and that the fourteen highest numbers shou!d be considered 
in nomination, and that they should stand pledged to each other to 
support the ticket—This done, it was then determined by vote to 
take measures to bring on the election as soon as possible, before 
the reformers could make their arrangements to compete with 
them; but how to accomplish this, without the design being sus- 
pected, was the great desideratum. At length it was recollected, 
that they had in their ranks a brother of honeyed accent, who 
could play a double game with great dexterity, and who had ac- 
tually made an impression upon the minds of some of the friends 
of reform, that he was entirely on their side. This brother was 
accordingly fixed upon to introduce a motion into Conference 
the morning after the caucus was held, to bring on the election 
the next succeeding morning. ‘The metion was accordingly in- 
troduced, and prefaced by the brother with expressions of the 
most heart-felt pleasure at the great harmony and peace that had 
prevailed since the commencement of Conference, and feelings 
of great solicitude, that it might be preserved and perpetuated; 
and the most positive declarations, that in making the motion he 
was uninfluenced by any feeling of party spirit. ‘The motion was 
however defeated, for the desigu was suspected, and the election 
postponed a day or two longer. You can‘make your own com- 
ment. Yours, &c. 
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MEMOIR OF REV. HENRY FOXALL. 


Henry Foxatt was born in Monmouth, England, about the 
year 1760. His parents were pious and respectable. As a child 
he was dutiful and affectionate, At about the age of twenty-five 
or twenty-six, he was invited to [reland by a gentleman of great 
wealth and influence in that country, to direct and superintend ex- 
tensive iron works. Whatever were his religious views before he 
left England, it was in the city of Dublin, that he became fully 
convinced of the necessity of religion; where a merciful providence 
kindiy conducted him to an acquaintance with an aged and pious 
Methodist lady, who was made, in the hands of God, the instru- 
ment of bringing him to a saving knowledge of the truth. He be- 
lieved and rejoiced in the knowledge of salvation by faith in Jesus 
Christ. His life declared to his former associates and acquain- 
tances the nature and reality of the change effected in aie tasers 
and he soon began to proclaim to others the importance of obtain- 
ing the grace of the gospel. His zeal for the glory of God in the 
salvation of souls, was even so great, as to make him an object of 
religious persecution, which finally became so unrelenting, as to 
induce him to leave [reland and emigrate to America. He arri- 
ved in the city of New York with his family about the year 1794. 

In 1801, he settled in Georgetown, D. C. where he resided un- 
til last spring, when he took a voyage to England, and there died 
on the eleventh day of December, 1823, according to the account 
of the attending phyisician, in calm serenity of mind, and perfect 
submission to the will of God. 

Of his piety, it may with truth be said, it was of a high grade. 
He was always ready with meekness to assign the reason of the 
hope which was inhim. His usefulness as a man, as a christian, 
and as a minister, was extensive. 

Benevolence was a leading trait in his character, as was exem- 
plified in numerous instances; particularly in his zeal to extend 
the Redeemer’s kingdom in the world. How much he gave to va- 
rious societies, which have these objects in view, may be seen both 
in America and England. ‘To the Methodist missionary societies 
in England, he contributed annually fifty pounds sterling. ‘The 
Foundry church in the city of Washington, is his gift to the soci- 
ety. Churches in almost every pact of our country have received 
pecuniary help from him. ‘To the chartered fund he has left a 
legacy of $5000; to the Methodist Missionary Society in England, 
$5000; and to the church in Georgetown, a parsonage house. 
These facts sufficiently show the strength of his attachment to 
Methodism, which he invariably identified with the cause of God. 

As a minister in the discharge of his ministerial duties, he was 
humble, fervent and pathetic. His tears often copiously flowed, 
while he besought his fellow men to be reconciled to God. But 
his race is run, and his works now follow him. 


Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright; for the end of 
that man is peace. 
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FOR THE MUTUAL RIGHTS. 


AN ESSAY ON THE RIGHTS OF THE LAITY TO CHURCH 
REPRESENTATION. 


No. IT. 


WueEn we presented ourselves before the members of the Me- 
thodist E. Church, and invited their attention to an examination of 
tie rights of the laity to church representation, we deemed it 
proper and necessary to begin with the consideration of man as a 
moral agent; and to set forth and vindicate his claims, as an indi- 
vidual and social being, as we advanced through the different stages 
of our plan. We had very little apprehension of being contradic- 
ted in the postulate we assumed, at the commencement of our re- 
marks, that he has a right to life, liberty and pursuit of happiness. 
His happiness being allied to, and growing out of revealed religion, 
we contemplated the pursuit of this object, primarily with refer- 
ence to himself, and incidentally with refe: ence to a religious so- 
ciety with which he stands, or may wish to stand connected. The 
view we took of the subject, and gave to our readers, represented 
man as having the right of private judgment—of searching the 
Scriptures for himself and judging of their contents—of examining 
the doctrines of the ministers of Jesus Christ, and the claims of 
all church officers, and comparing those doctrines and claims with 
the New Testainent—of opposing them if they be found contrary 
to the gospel of Jesus Christ, or unsupported by the express war- 
rant of holy writ; and the privilege to express this opposition, on 
suitable occasions, in a respectful and temperate manner.—And 
lastly, the right of governing himself according to an apprehension 
of duty. To which of these items will any christian man object? 
Who does not see, that they are all predicated on man’s accounta- 
bility to God; and that they originate in that self governing prin 
ciple, of which, by the very constitution of his nature, he cannot 
be divested, without destroying his moral agency. 

But man is a social being as well as a moral agent, standing 
united with any society civil or religious, it is indispensibly ne- 
cessary that there be laws, by which he shall be governed, made 
or adopted by that community, of which he is a member. The 
particular manner in which the legislature is constituted or ap- 
pointed, is not now the subject of investigation or remark. But 
the fact is asserted, because itis essential to the formation of the 
civil compact, and of too much notoriety to be denied, that cer- 
tain portions of rights are voluntarily and mutually surrendered, 
in order, the more effectually to secure all that is retained. W hat- 
ever is not thus voluntarily surrendered is unquestionably retain- 
ed, and the less the surrender is, in proportion to the amount 
retained, and the degree of security by that means afforded to the 
citizens, the more clearly the excellence and the economy of the 
compact is displayed. If the compact be such as to require an 
equal surrender from all, and afford an equal security to each 
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individual, the rights of such a people may be said to be equally 
and mutually secured. 

This view of government supposes the rights to be originally in 
the people, and the power of the government to consist of the rivht 
to interfere with the interests of the people in those particulars 
only, and only to any useful extent within the limits of those par- 
ticulars, which have been definitely surrendered for that purpose. 

It is not our design to write a tieatise on civil government, a 
subject which by some, has been considered amongst the most ab- 
struse, and has employed the wisest heads and ablest pens. We 
aim at nothing more, than to give our readers a concise and per- 
spicuous sketch of its origin and use. ‘This we think we have 
done in the preceding remarks, which will be found to be in ac- 
cordance with that most excellent bond of our civil compact, the 
Constitution of the United States. We shall, however, make a 
few extracts from writers on the subject, to elucidate and support 
what we have advanced. 

‘Civil government was instituted for the preservation and ad- 
vantage of men’s civil interests, and for the better security of their 
lives, liberties and properties. The use and necessity of govern- 
ment is such, that there never was an age or country without 
some sort of civil authority; but as men are seldom unanimous in 
the means of attaining their ends, so their difference in opinion in 
relation to government has produced a variety of forms of it. ‘To 
enumerate them would be to recapitulate the history of the whole 
earth.” 

‘Civil government and society originate in the wants and fears 
of individuals, who being naturally free, equal and independent, 
associate together by express or tacit consent, for the mutual 
preservation of their lives, liberties and estates, on this fundas 
mental principle, that the whole should protect all its parts, and 
that every part shou'd pay obedience to the will of the whole.” 

‘¢Individuals unite for mutual protection and benefit, and there- 
fore the legislative and executive authority of government origin- 
ally derived from themselves, should be invariably directed to no 
other end than their safety and welfare.” 

Our readers will observe that this theory is very different from 
Sir Robert Filmer’s patriarchal scheme, now indeed, almost for- 
gotten, and scarcely deserving to be recorded; the refutation of 
which constitutes the first part of Locke’s admirable treatise on 
government. According to this scheme, all government is abso- 
lute monarchy, which the author founds on this previous princi- 
ple, that no man is born free. The absolute sovereignty of Adam 
was the result of divine appointment and donation, and this sove- 
reignty has been regularly conveyed, by a divine hereditary right, 
to all succeeding monarchs. This notion that kings reign by a 
divine right independently of the designation of the people and 
not accountable to them for the exercise of their power, absurd 
as it will now very generally be thought, was, however, for a long 
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time not only admired, but prevalent in England. It is strongly 
inculcated in the homilies of the established church, and was 
strenuously maintained by several of its respectable divines. Dr. 
Tillotson, enlightened and excellent as he was in other respects, 
could not, in the middle part of his life, emancipate himself 
from the idea, that it was sinful to resist government, as is evi- 
dent from his letter to Lard Russel. That power originates with 
the people was condemned as an abominable tenet by the famous 
Oxford decree, of 1683, but this is a topic on which it 1s needless 
to enlarge. 

Having submitted the foregoing account of the origin, neces- 
sity and design of civil government, we pass on in the prosecu- 
tion of our purpose, to an examination of ecclesiastical govern- 


ment. And here, we think it may with the utmost propriety be P 
asked, whether the New ‘estament prescribes and fixes any 


particular form of church government, and if it does, what that 
form is? That it does not is too evident to be denied, and has 
been acknowledged by the most eminent writers on church 
polity. ‘Neither Christ himself, nor his holy apostles, have com- 
mended any thing clearly or expressly concerning the external 
form of the church and the precise method according to which it 
should be governed.’ Mosh. vol. 1. page 95. 

Bishop Stillingfleet allows, “that the Scriptures do not pre- 
scribe or enjoin any definite form of church government. Bishop 
Pretyman in his Elements of Christian Theology says, ‘*as it hath 
not pleased our Almighty Father to prescribe any particular form 
of civil government for the security of temporal comforts to his 
rational creatures; so, neither, has he prescribed any particular 
form of ecclesiastical polity, as absolutely necessary to the at- 
tainment of eternal happiness.” Vol. ii. page 398. And Mr. Gis- 
borne alluding to this last, says, ‘*such is the general sentiment of 
the present church of England on this subject.” Gisborne’s Sur- 
vey, page 497. Will it not then undoubtedly follow, that the 
government of the Methodist E. Church is of human origin and 
is not fixed by special and divine appointment—that its warmest 
admirers and strongest advocates cannot produce from the New 
Testament any warrant for its peculiarities—that .1ts merits, 
like those of any other institution merely human, may be freel 
examined and its demerits safely pointed out, and that who- 
ever does this, cannot be justly denounced as opposing the will 
of God, or waging war against Heaven. 

The government of the Methodist E. Church is predicated 
upon the supposition, that all rights are originally in the travel- 
ling ministry, and savours strongly of the patriarcnal doc- 
trine of Sir Robert Filmer, of a divine right, and that man is not 
born free. It seems to contemplate any right as appertaining to 
the laity, as consequent upon a gratuitous concession. For the 
continuance of this system of government the majority of the last 
General Conference contended. We say in christian, as well as 
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in civil society, the rights of the church are mutual, and that the 
sxovernment ought to be exercised Ina manner, conformable to 
the principles, which contemplate the origin of rights and source 
of power to be with the people. 

It was our object, by introducing civil government into our 
discussion, to make the subject of ecclesiastical polity as. clear as 
possible; and to prove, that the people were not onl, the fountain 
of power, but that they were entitled of right to participate in the 

making of those laws by which they are to be governed. As 
they have been recognized as such, both in ancient and modern 
civil eovernments, and especially 1 in the Constitution of these Uni- 
ted States, and as there is no particular form of church: polity 
definitely marked out in the New Testament, we argue that the 
people are the origin of power in ecclesiastical as well as in civil - 
governments, and have an inalienable right to participate in 
making their own laws. This principle was acknowledged, and this 
right was exercised tn the primitive church universally , for more 
than three hundred years after Christ. ‘The people were un- 
doubtedly the first in authority; for the apostles showed, by their 
own example, that nothing of moment was to be carr ied on or 
determined without the consent of the assembly. Acts 1. 15— 
vi. S—xv. 4—xxi. 22.” ‘It was therefore, the assembly of the 
people, which chose their own rulers and teachers, or received 
them by a free and authoritative consent, when recommended by 
others. ‘The same people rejected or confirmed by their suffra- 
ges, the laws that were proposed by their rulers to the assembly; 
excommunicated profligate and unworthy members of the church, 
restored the penitent to their forfeited privileges, passed judg- 
ment upon the different subjects of controversy and dissension, 
that arose in their community, examined and decided the dis- 
putes which hanpened between the elders and deacons; and, in a 
word, exercised all that authority which belongs to such as are 
inv ested with the sovereign power.” Mosheim, vol. i. page 97, 98. 
With these facts before the eyes of our travelling ministers, is it 
not surprising, that they will persist in their departure from the 
acknowledged principles of all good government, in church and 
state, and contend for a system (which we shall take the liberty 
of calling Fi/merism) that has its origin, neither in the constitu- 
tion of man as a moral agent, nor in the word of God, nor in the 
usage of the primitive church, i in its purest and best days, nor in 
the principles of the government of our own free and happy couti- 
try. Was it not perfectly reasonable, that the petitioners for 
reform to the last General Conference, should suppose, ‘*that 
the institutions of our happy country” which ‘‘are admirably cal- 

culated to secure the best ends of civil government,” would have 
had some influence on the minds of our legislators, in causing 
them to accommodate the form of our ecclesiastical polity, to that 
model which they so justly appreciate and highly extol, and 
tuereby secure those ends intended to be secured by church vov- 
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ernment; unless indeed such an accommodation was a plain and 
palpable departure from the ancient usages of the church, or was 
positively forbidden in the New Testament. We say it was 
reasonable for them to suppose so; and had the General Coufer- 
ence moulded ‘*the institutions of the church” according to the 
pattern afforded in the institutions of our happy country, the 
work would have been natural, easy and satisfactory But this 
would not have accorded with the mistaken notions of divine 
righis, which, though not expr essed in their Circular, is in our 
opinion, the cause of the rejection of the petitions, and of that 
pertin: acity with which they adhere to the present system. What 
can be more plain? They must have some basis for their super- 
structure, some reason for their conduct. They, tobe sure, in the 
same sentence introduce to the notice of the reformers, their 
“rights as citizens,’ and their “rights as Methodists,” to show that 
the former cannot be erected as a standard, by which they are to 
form an opinion of the latter; and they think it very “surprising” 
that any should infer they were, asy more than that their *‘Me- 
thodism” should be made a criterion of their ‘sriohts as citizens.” 
What an unfortunate association, or rather, what a happy and 
well timed juxtaposition. How naturally does it conduct the 
mind to reflect on -*the institutions of eur happy country,”” where 
the constitution is distinctively laid down—the laws are enacted 
by the representatives of the people—-the right of suffrage is un- 
questionable and secured—the legislative, judiciary and execu- 
tive departments in the government are separate, and declared 
to be incapable of meeting in the same person, and many more 
such blessines and “privileges. »? all founded on the natural, in- 
defeisible and eternal rights of-man. 

Who can consider himself a citizen of this republic, the just, 
the mild, the equitable institutions of which have astonished the 
oldest governments extant, and filled the whole world with their 
praise?—W ho can contemplate himself as partaking. of these 
exceedingly great and precious privileges, without exclaiming 
with the Psalmist. Bless the Lord O my soul, who has cast my 
lot in sucha land, who has caused the lines to fall unto me in 
such pleasant places. But if this same individual, who thus 
exults, be a member of the Methodist E. Church, and under- 
stand the nature and gentus of her government, when he turns 
his attention to her institutions, and examines her form of dis- 
cipline, he must immediately feel an abatement of his joy, he 
must be sensible of a gloom ‘spreading itself over his mind, and 
be conscious of a sinking of his spirits, somewhat analogous 
to the shrivelling which the sensitive plant exhibits, at the touch 
of human hand. Let him reflect, that for forty years we 
have been organised as a church, and that the General Confer- 
ence of 1824, for the first (ime, announced, what every member 
of the church is to consider ‘*distinctively” a constitution; and 
we may add, what we never thought was a constitution before. 
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Let him reflect that the people have no share in making the laws 
by which they are governed, and that the General Conference 
declare they know ‘no such legislative rights” to belong to them; 
that a right of suffrage for delegates is neither recognised nor 
known—that the self same men unite the legislative, judiciary 
and executive offices in themselves—that the present system of 
government, faulty as it is deemed to be, carries the principles 
of longevity in the bosom of tie restrictive rules, and is to be 
fostered and perpetuated by the authors of the **Circular” of the 
last General Conference, and as far as their influence and author- 
ity extends, to be made irrevocably binding upon us, and our chil- 
dren after us. Now we would ask (for we are helped to inter- 
rogatories vy the contrast instituted in the **Circular’”) if the 

genius of the civil government of the United States was, as the 
cenius of the Methodist E. Church is—if the *‘institutions” of the 
forme? were like the “institutions” of the latter, who would hail 
that kind of government as a blessing? Who would rejoice in 
its auspices? Who would submit to its authorityr Who would 
receive a constitution, which, though supposed to exist, tho 
keenest sighted men could not dis cover, or if it had been disco- 
vered, had not been “distinctively” announced, as such, for forty 
years? Who would live under a government or feel himself 
bound to obey laws, in making which, he had nothing to say 
personally or by his representative? Who would be wiiling to 
be deprived of his right of suffrage, when his interest and hap- 
piness are so closely ‘united? Let the Methodists who advocate 
the present form of government of our church, and censure those 
who are favorable to a reform, never again visit the polls on the 
day of an election, or give us a reason for their inconsistent 
principles and conduct. 

A word or two upon the **Circular” of the last General Confer- 
ence to which we have already adverted, and we shall close this 
number. This document was drawn up by a committee of twelve 
men, and intended to be a ‘‘reply” to the ‘several memorials 
which” had “been brought up to the General Conference, propos- 
ing to change the present ae He of our church government.” ‘This 
committee had the subject under consideration from May 6th to 
the 25th of the same month, when it passed the house and received 
the signatures of the Bishops. The committee, no doubt, be- 
stowed on it much “reflection, ’ and enlightened the General Con- 
ference with their remarks ona subject that they had so long 
and so well matured. The adoption of the **Circular,” we are told 
by one member of the General Conference, was ‘‘nearly or quite 
unanimous,” and ultimately it obtained the signatures of three 
Bishops, without an expression of dissent. Now we would beg 
our readers to read this Circular with the utmost care and atten- 
tention, and tell us if they can find any more than two subjects 
embraced in it. The first relates to the salaries of the preach- 
ers, &c. the other to the ‘rights and privileges” claimed by the 
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petitioners, and set forth in their memorials, As some, if not 
all of these petitions, urged those claims as their natural and 
inalienable rights, and supported them by a variety of argu- 
ments; was it not reasonable to suppose, that the authors of the 
“Circular” would have taken up the doctrines of the petition- 
ers, as embodied in their memorials, and shewn the absurdity of 
the doctrines themselves, the fallacy of the arguments, or their 
inapplicability to the case of the petitioners. This certainly 
might have been expected, especially when it was known who 
was the chairman of that committee, a brother of reputed erudi- 
tion, and great ability. But had this matter been entirely for- 
gotten or overlooked by twelve ministers for nineteen days, it 
might have been thought, that some member of the General Con- 
ference would have been keen ‘sighted enough to have perceived 
this defect, and would have pointed it out, ‘before its final pas- 
sage. Was this done? Is there a single word in the whole «Cir- 
cular” from beginning to end, that encounters, with a view to 
refute or set aside, the claims and arguments of the petitioners? 
Not one. They had no arguments to offer, and they cautiously 
avoided saying any thing on the subject. The claims of the pe- 
titioners are too reasonable in themselves, and too strongly en- 
forced by arguments to be successfully opposed by reason. In 
leaving them unnoticed and untouched, they remain, then, in all 
their force unanswered, and the authors of the Circular, by their 
silence, have virtually confessed them to be unanswerable. 
Again, had the demands of the petitioners been contrary to 
the express word of God, there was a source to which the au- 
thors of the **Circular”’ might have repaired for authority, to set 
aside all that the petitioners advanced in the shape of claim. 
We will paneteete'y be understood, by our readers, as alluding 
to the Holy Scriptures. These we hold to be paramount to all 
human authority, in matters of faith and practice, and upon 
whatever subject they express themselves clearly and explicitly, 
they are to be promptly and unhesitatingly obeyed. Would it 
not then naturally, and as a thing of course, be expected, that, 
say, one hundred ministers of Jesus Christ, with three Bishops 
at their head, in addressing their flocks, would have supported 
themselves in the attitude “they assumed and the prerogatives 
they claimed, by some passage or passages taken from the Holy 
Scriptures. It might surely be looked for as a thing of course. But 
is this the fact? Have they, in their **Circular,” even glanced at 
the New Testament? Have they shewn, or attempted to shew, 
that the claims of the petitioners: were incompatible with revela- 
tion, by the safe and infallible declaration of the New Testament, 
or attempted to raise an argument by any inference drawn from 
this authority? Have they in any way referred to that sacred 
volume in all their laboured and’ guarded production? Have 
they incorporated in their “Circular” any Scriptural precedent, 
or made the slightest allusion to any Scriptural incident, to 
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shew the evil or the danger of granting the demands of the me- 
morialists? Nothing of all this! Their Circular goes out into 
the world without the company of a single text of Scripture, or 
the countenance of one Scriptural incident, and is alike devoid 
of holy authority as of rational argument. 

Failing in Scripture, as well as reason, they might next have 
had recourse to ecclesiastical history to prove, that the claims 
of the petitioners were inadmissible because they were novel, if 
the whole tide of ecclesiastical writers was not against them. 
They knew too well, that they could not fix upon any one au- 
thor who would support them in denying, what the petitioners 
claimed as their privilege, from the ancient usage of the church. 
The people always were considered the fountain of ecclesias- 
tical power for the first three hundred years after Christ, and it 
was therefore vain for them to go to any writer on church histo- 
ry to look for authority to the contrary. The term ‘‘apostolic,”’ 
though formerly so very freely used with reference to our church 
government, could not, by the ingenuity of the whole General 
Conference, be squeezed i into this extraordinary ‘*Circular.” No, 
no, they could find no ecclesiastical writer by whose assistance 
they could make it fit, for if they could, we think they would 
have gone up a little higher than “our fathers.” 

As” they have neither reason, nor Scripture, nor primitive 
usage to plead, upon what then do they rest the denial of the 
claims of the memorialists? How do they avoid allowing what 
the others have such good grounds to hope will be granted? 
How! Why they gravely tell us they ‘‘beheve it to be inexpe- 
dient.”* As amember of the communion, I am grieved that 
there can be no better plea found, and with emotions which 
are indescribable, I close my number. 


NEHEMIAH. 


* “Canst thou and honour’d with a christian name, 
Buy what is woman-born and feel no shame; 
Trade in the blood of innocence, and plead 
EXPEDIENCE as a warrant for the deed? 

So may the wolf whom famine has made bold, 

To quit the forest and invade the fold: 

So may the ruffian, who with ghostly glide, 

Dagger in hand steals close to your bed-side: 

Not he, but his emergence fore’d the door, 

He found it inconvenient to be poor.”’ 


Cowper's poem on Charity. 


The value of time cannot be estimated too highly. If we let 
the proper moment for doing our duty pass, we rarely retrieve 
the misfortune. Our busiest days are our happiest days, and 
are succeeded by the soundest slumbers. We are sooner tired 
with amusement than with labour. 
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COURAGE AND CONSTANCY OF THE SITKA INDIANS IN 
DEFENCE OF THEIR RIGHTS. 


Tur courage and constancy of the Sitka Indians, when at- 
tacked by the Russians in 1804, is a striking instance of their 
intrepidity, and deep rooted love of independence; and warrants 
the conclusion, that to secure the ‘‘peaceable possession” of that 
country to Russia, something more will be requisite than the 
‘the it accordingly”? of her emperor, or the arguments of her 
envoy. The following is from the account of that transaction, 
by Lisiansky, who commanded the Neva, a Russian ship of war, 
engaged in the expedition. 

‘‘In the afternoon of the 26th, a canoe, with three young 
men in it, came alongside of the American ship.* Being in- 
formed that one of these youths was the son of our greatest ene- 
my, I could not resist the desire I felt to have him in my pow- 
er; and the moment the canoe left the O’Cain, I despatched a 
jolly boat in pursuit of it; but the natives rowed so lustily, that 
they outstripped the boat; and when our party fired upon them, 
they intrepidly returned the fire, shewing us thereby, with what 
sort of persons we should have to deal. Again, ‘the (the am- 
bassador) was then sent back with the same answer as before, that 
we required, as a necessary preliminary to pacification, that the 
chiefs themselves should come tous. At noon we saw thirty 
men approaching, all having fire-arms. They stopped when at 
the distance of musket-shot from the fort, and commenced their 
parley; which, however, was quickly terminated, as they would 
not agree toa proposal made by M. Baranoff, thut we should be 
permitted to keep perpetual possession of the place at present vccu- 
pied by us, and that two respectable persons should be xiven as 
hostages! On the conclusion of this interview, the savages, who 
were sitting, rose up, and after singing out three several times 
Oo, Oo, Oo! meaning end, end, end! retired in military order. 
However, they were given to understand by our interpreters, 
that we should instantly move our ships close to their fort, (for 
their settlement was fortified by a wooden fence,) and they 
would have no one but themselves to reproach for any conse- 
quences that might ensue.” 

‘*On the Ist of October we carried this menace into execution, 
by forming a line with four of our ships before the settlement. I 
then ordered a white flag to be hoisted on board the Neva, and 
presently we saw a similar one on the fort of the enemy. From 
this circumstance, I was not without hope that something might 
yet occur to prevent bloodshed, but finding no advances on their 
part, I ordered the several ships to fire into the fort. A launch 
and a jolly-boat, armed with a four pounder, under the com- 


*The American ship 0’Cain, of Boston. was then lving in Norfolk sound. 
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mand of lieutenant Arboosoff, were then sent to destroy the 
canoes on the beach, some of which were of sufficient burthen to 
carry sixty men each, and to set fire to a large barn, not far 
from the shore, which I supposed to contain stores. Lieutenant 
Arboosoff finding he could do but little execution from the boats, 
landed, and taking with him the four pounder, advanced towards 
the fort. M. Baranoff, who was then on board the Neva, seeing 
this, ordered some field pieces to be landed, and with about one 
hundred and fifty men, went himself on shore to aid the lieuten- 
ant. ‘The savages kept perfectly quiet till dark, except that now 
and then a musket was fired off. This stillness was mistaken b 
M. Baranoff} and encouraged by it, he ordered the fort to be 
stormed; a proceeding, however, that had nearly proved fatal 
to the expedition, for as soon as the enemy perceived our peo- 
ple close to their walls, they collected ina body, and fired upon 
them with an order and execution that surprised us. The Aleu- 
tians, who with the aid of some of the company’s servants, were 
drawing the guns along, terrified at so unexpected a reception, 
took to their heels; while the commanders, left with a mere 
handful of men belonging to my ship, judged it prudent to retire, 
and endeavor to save the guns. The natives seeing this, rushed 
out in pursuit of them, but our sailors behaved so gallantly, that 
though almost all wounded, they brought off the field-pieces in 
safety. In this affair, out of my own ship alone, a lieutenant, a 
master’s mate, a surgeon’s mate, a quarter master, and ten sai- 
lors of the sixteen who accompanied them, were wounded, and 
two killed; and if I had not covered this unfortunate retreat 
with my cannon, not a man would probably have been saved.” 
The Russians finally prevailed by the superiority of their artil- 
lery, and this was the closing scene. 

‘When morning came, I observed a great number of crows 
hovering about the settlement. I sent on shore to ascertaip the 
cause of this, and the messenger returned with news that the 
natives had quitted the fort during the night, leaving in it alive, 
only two old women and a little boy. It appears that judgin 
of us by themselves, they imagined that we were capable of the 
same perfidiousness and cruelty; and that if they had come out 
operly in their boats, as had been proposed, we should have fal- 
len on them in revenge for their past behaviour. ‘They had there- 
fore preferred running into the woods, leaving many things be- 
hind, which from their haste, they had been unable to take 
away.” 

‘It was on the 8th that the fate of Sitka fort was decided. 
After every thing that could be of use was removed out of it, it 
was burned to the ground. Upon my entering it before it was 
set on fire, what anguish dfd I feel, when I saw, like a second 
massacre of innocents, numbers of young children lying toge- 
ther murdered, lest their cries, if they had been borne away with 
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their cruel parents, should have led to a discov ery of the retreat 
to which they were flying! Oman, man! of what cruelties is 
not thy nature. civilized or enciviliaed. capabler”’ 

Whether M. Lisiansky means this exclamation for the inva- 
ders or their victims does not appear. 

Lisiansky adds ‘*we have reason to believe, from information 
we obtained, that the chief cause of their flight was the want of 
powder and ball; and that if these had not failed them, they 
would have defended themselves to the last extremity.” Such 
we know to have been the fact, and but for this, they would with 
heroism worthy of a better fate, have perished in defending their 
invaded rights. 

The writer was, at that time, near the scene of these transac- 
tions, and received from the Indians, daily accounts of passing 
events. ‘They were in substance much the same as those given 
by Lisiansky, with this addition, that having so often expe- 
rienced the perfidy and cruelty of the Russians, they wees no 
confidence in any promises made by them, and well knew that 
slavery wust follow submission. Finding themselves without 
means of defence, they deterinined to abandon their country, 
retreat into the interior, and thus preserve their independence 
by the sacrifice of their possessions! Those who were too old. 
or too young to support the fatigues and sufferings of the con- 
templated } journey, were despatched on the spot; Cand, > added 
the chief, who gave this account, ‘*‘¢heir innocent blood be un the 
heads of those w pho caused the decd.” We shall offer no apology 
for introducing the following anecdote as a further illustration 
of the charaéter of these people. 

In the summer of 1804, several tribes collected at ‘*Nass,”’ 
where a sort of fair is annually held. At this time an affray 
took place, between individuals of the Cockalane tribe, who re- 
sidewn the main, near the entrance of Observatory inlet, and of 
the Skettugeets tribe, who inhabit the opposite shores of Queen 
Charlotte’s islands; in which Cockalane, the great chief of his 
nation, was unfortunately killed. In the course of the following 
winter. when the inclemency of the season prevented all inter- 
course between the Indians of the main aid those of the islands, 
the writer visited Skettageets. Inquiry being made by the chiefs 
respeci ing the intentions of the Cockalane tribe, they were told. 
that early in the spring the friends of the deceased chief were 
determined to attack them with an irresistible force, and destroy 
the whole Skettageets nation. Hlsworsh, a distinguished young 
chief, heard this account with great calmness, and expressed 
doubts of the ability of their enemies to execute these threats. 
Being assured that they were highly exasperated, and resolved 
on vengeance, he rephed with a countenance and manner that 
expressed his feelings more forcibly than language; ‘‘it is well, 
let them come—let them attack—let them destroy us—it is 
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well—we are but passing clouds,” and added, pointing to the 
sun, **where is the man, like yonder sun, who never dies?” 

Let us uot be suspected of repre-enting these people in too 
favourable a light. They share of course the passions and vices 
that usually prevail in the savage state. Implacable hatred and 
thirst for revenge, engendered by real or supposed injuries, too 
often excite them to deeds, at which humanity shudders. We 
have known in their intercourse with foreiguers, instances of 
unprovoked outrage and violence. But we have more frequent- 
ly met with ex-parte accounts of their treachery and ferocity, 
where circumstances have been known to us that gave a very 
different colouring to their conduct. They are a people more 
‘sinned against” than ‘‘sinning.”” We should rejoice if the 
dark shades of their character could be dispelled by the mild 
influence of christianity, without endangering that indepen. 
dence which is the ground work of every virtue iy NOssess; 
but our knowledge of their habits and feelings give us little hope 
of its accomplishinent; and our fears that any change, encourag- 
ing white people to settle among them, would lead to their de- 
struction, leave us no wish that it should be attempted. 

The march of civilization seems the signal for their disappear- 
ance; and there is something mournful in the reflection, that at 
no distant period this race of men, which physiologists reckon 
as one of the distinct varieties of mankind, will exist only in 
‘he pages of history. [N. A: Review 





SN INQUIRY INTO SOME OF THE GEOLOGICAL PHENOMENA 
TO BE FOUND IN VARIOUS PARTS OF AMERICA, 
(Continued from p. 68.) 


No. ill. 


ir is a well known fact, that in digging for wells and othe: 
purposes along upon the northern borders of the great alluvial 
district, (and in some instances, perhaps, at a greater distance 
from the primitive range,) we find at the depth of forty or fifty 
feet, the remains ofa variety of vegetable substances, and in some 
cases, in a high state of preservation. 

On Long Island, the remains of trees have been found at the 
depth of forty five and fifty feet.* Lam likewise informed, that 
in New Jersey, Delaware, and in the city of Philadelphia, 
remains of trees are found at the same depth. 

The same thing occurs in different parts of Maryland. In 
Baltimore, at the depth of forty-five or fifty feet, we find the 


*See Bruce’s Mineralogical Journal for Mitchell’s account of Long Island, 
pages 132 and 162----63. 
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remains of trees and their fruits, particularly the black walnut, 
(Iuglans Nigra) in abundance. 

In Virginia this fact is notorious, and I believe in all the 
states from Virginia to that of the Mississippi. 

In the western country beyond the Alleghany, remains of trees 
are said to be found at a great depth below the surface of the 
earth, and, in some instances, bearing evident marks of the axe 
that was used in felling the tree. 

In Ohio, grape vines are found at the depth of forty feet below 
the surface. . 

Mr. Stoddard, in his Sketches of Louisiana, when speaking of 
the alluvial lands on Black river, observes, ‘An opinion pre- 
vails that these and the other alluvial lands in the low country 
are at this time much more elevated than formerly.” This is 
fully supported by three known facts. — he advances of the land 
into the sea; the existence of trees and other woody substances at 
a considerable depth under ground apparently deposited there 
by the waters; and the annual formation of an alluvious stratum, 
by means of the expansion of the Mississippi and other rivers.” 

In describing the Chickasaw Bluffs, and those at Natches, the 
river St. Catherine, at Fort Adams, and at Baton Rouge, he ob- 
serves ‘*Many of them exhibit the appearance of rock; but their 
substance when carefully examined, is found to be extremely 
porous, and composed of hard indurated sand, by no means 
strongly combined, and easily broken in pieces. Others of them 
are solid banks of sand of various colours, intermixed with 
Jaminze of iron ore, ochre and argillaceous earths. At the bases 
of some of them, (whose height he says are seventy-five, others 
more than two hundred feet,) numerous trees of various dimen- 
sions are found converted into stone, by the petrifying quality of 
the springs about them.” 

Also, ‘*lurge trees are often found from twenty to twenty-five 
feet UNDER ground, in some of the extensive bottoms, and trom 


four io six miles from the channel. Add to this, the trunks of 


large trees at the same depth, appear in a horizontal position 
near the bases ot the banks; also in the sides of the banks newly 
caved in, trees in a perpendicular position are constantly seen, 
whose shafts above their roots are sunk from twenty to twenty-five 


feet below ihe surface of the ground.” 


Mr. Bartram, im describing the cliffs or high banks below 
Natches, on the Mississippi, observes, ‘*From eight or nine feet 
below the loamy vegetable mould at top, to within four or five feet 
of the water, these cliffs present to view strata of clay, marle 
and chalk, of all colours, as brown, red, yellow, white, blue and 
purple; there are separate strata of these various colours, as well 
as mixed or particoloured; the lowest stratum next the water is 
exactly of the same black mud or rich soil as the adjacent low 
cypress swamps, and above the cliffs we see vast stumps of cy- 
press and other trees, which at this day grow in these low, wet 
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swamps, and which range on a level with them. ‘These stumps 
are sound, stand upright, and seem to be rotted off about two or 
three feet above the spread of their roots; their trunks, limbs. 
&c. lie in all directions about them. But when those swampy 
forests were growing, and by what cause they were cut off, and 
overwhelmed by the various strata of earth, which now rise near 
one hundred feet above, at the bank of the cliffs, and two or three 
times that height a few hundred yards back, are inquiries perhaps 
not easily answered.” 

From all the cases which I have enumerated, together with 
many more that I could mention if it were necessary; it appears 
that those vegetable and other remains, are found either upon the 
soil on which they grew, or on the ancient bed of the ocean or 
rivers. 

In the state of Maine, it appears that they find at the distance 
of twenty miles from the sea, and at the depth of twenty feet 
below the surface, ‘‘numerous bivalve, and some univalve shells, 
now found on our sea shore,” enveloped in a stiff blue clay. 
‘‘perfectly resembling that which is taken from the borders of 
creeks and bays of salt water, in its odour and other properties.” 
Besides these, ‘‘rolled stones of granite or gneiss, with those 
little shells adhering, which seamen call barnacles.”’ 

In Baltimore, these substances are found upon a bottom resem- 
bling marsh mud. At Fort M’Henry, in sinking a well in the 
Siar fort in (814, the workmen came upon a mass of carbonated 
wood, being part of a tree, as is supposed, lying across the well, 
at the depth of fifty feet or more, in a boggy marsh. ‘This is two 
miles south of the granite ridge, or northern border of the great. 
alluvial district. 

In Virginia these substances are found in a stiff blue clay; and 
even on the Mississippi, Mr. Stoddard says, when speaking of 
the Delta, ‘‘these are buried in a substratum of black earth beiow 
the level of the ocean, and already begin to be decomposed and 
converted into fossil fuel.” 

From hence, the obvious conclusion is, that at some one or 
more memorable epochs, the entire mass of alluvial formation. 
under which these vegetable remains are found, with a few ex- 
ceptions near the mouths of rivers, was deposited upon them, and 
that too, by a general inundation, that was agitated and propell- 
ed by a current, which raised the yielding soil from one place, 
and carried and deposited it in another. 

_ Let us now see how far this conclusion is supported by the 
facts which I have adduced. 

The bivalve and other shells, found near Brunswick (S. Main) 
at the depth of twenty feet, together with “rolled stones of gra- 
nite or gneiss having barnacles adhering to them” are found only 
at, or near that depth. Now there being no appearance of any 
thing of the kind in the intermediate space between the surface 
and that depth. I am Jed to inquire, how we shall reconcile the 
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opinion, that the alluvial deposites or districts were formed in 
the course of ages, by the annual overflowing and deposites of 
rivers? If they originated from this cause, we might very natu- 
rally expect wo find “univalve shells of certain kinds, (though not 
of barnacles,) and rolled stones of granite, or some other kind, 
in every layer or stratuin, from the depth of twenty feet to the 
surface; because these substances being found on land, may eve- 
ry year be carried away by the currents, in the spring ‘freshes or 
in ice, and deposited in regular successive layers with their allu- 
vion; bat this is not the case, neither is it possible that it can be 
so. because the banks of rivers in a thousand instances, although 
composed entirely of alluvion, were never known to have been 
overtlown. 

On the other hand, we find it equally as difficult to reconcile 
those circumstances to the opinion, that the alluvial and all other 
districts are the deposites from the sea, and that, on its gradual 
subsidence, they have risen to their present height above its sur- 
face; for if the various families of shell fish were in existence, at 
the time the deposites were going on, at the depth of twenty feet 
below the present surface, and particularly the barnacle which 
belongs exclusively to salt water, and is common, I believe, to 
every sea and latitude in the known world, we might reasonably 
expect to tind them in every successive layer, from that to the 
surface. Neither is this the case. 

The latter, in particular, are found adhering to stones in a 
blue clay, that, in all probability, once formed the ancient bed of 
the ocean; and which has been buried, with all its animal and 
vegetable exuvize, by an immense deposite of alluvion, brought 
from the land by an irresistible current. 

The same reasoning will hold good with respect to the depo- 
sites of vegetable exuvice in various parts of the United States; for 
in wot one instance. can I find that v vegetable remains have been 
discovered lying between a certain specified depth, (which is, 
on an average, upon the margin of the alluvial district, from 
thirty-five to forty feet,) and the surface of the ground. 

This being the case, all ideas of our alluvial districts having 
be en formed by deposites from an annual, or, (which sometimes 
happens.) semi-annual inundations of the lands by our rivers, 1s 
at an end, and for reasons already advanced. 


Saturn is said to have devoured his children, avarice devours 
ils parents. 

Virtue is not destroyed by an excess of the passions, but bs 
their want of balance. 
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AMTABLE WOMAN, 


Who can find a virtuous woman? for her price is far above 
rubies. 

The heart of her husband doth safely trust in her, so that he 
shall have no need of spoil. 

She will do him good and not evil all the days of her life. 

She seeketh wool and flax, and worketh willingly with her 
hands. 

She is like the merchants’ ships, she bringeth her food from 
afar. 

She riseth also while it is yet night, and giveth meat to her 
household, and a portion to her maidens. 

She considereth a field, and buyeth it: with the fruit of he: 
hands she planteth a vineyard. 

She girdeth her loins with strength, and strengtheneth her 
arms. 

She perceiveth that her merchandise is good: her candle goeth 
not out by night. 

She layeth ‘her hands to the spindle, and her hands hold the 
distaff. 

She stretcheth out her hand to the poor; yea, she reacheth 
forth her hands to the needy. 

She is not afraid of the snow for her household: for all her 
household are clothed with scarlet.* 

She maketh herself coverings of tapestry: her clothing is silk 
and purple. 

Her husband is known in the gates, when he sitteth among the 
elders of the land. 

She maketh fine linen, and selleth it; and delivereth girdles 
unto the merchant. 

Strength and honour are her clothing; and she shall rejoice in 
time to come. 


She openeth her mouth with wisdom; and in her tongue is the 
law of kindness. 


She looketh well to the ways of her household, and eateth not 
the bread of idleness. 


Her children arise up, and call her blessed; her husband also, 
and he praiseth her. 


Many daughters have done virtuously, but thou excellest them 
all. 

Favour is deceitful, and beauty is vain; but a woman that fear- 
eth the LORD, she shall be praised. 


Give her of the fruit of her hands; and let her own works praise 


her in the gates. (Sol yon. 


* Double garments. 
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AMENDMENT. 


At an adjourned meeting of the Union Society of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church in the City of Baltimore, held on the 14th 


of September, the following amendment to the tenth article of 


the Constitution, was adopted unanimously. 

‘¢Any brother residing where no Union Society is formed, may 
become a member of this society, by forwarding his name and 
place of residence to the chairman of the committee of corres- 
pondence, post paid.” 

Persons wishing to avail themselves of the provisions of the 
above amendment, will direct to Mr. Jesse Comegys, Baltimore 


THE WATCHMAN ON ZION’S WALLS. 


Nicur drew her curtain o’er the sky, 
And poured her poppy dew; 

And man and beast had sunk to rest, 
Tired nature to renew; 

And nought upon this earthly ball 
In the horizon’s bound, 

Was left to move, or speak, except 
The Watchman on his round. 


His ear was formed to catch each breath, 
His eye with keen survey, 

Or friend or foe could quick descry, 
By night as well as day; 

In his right hand a trump he bore, 
For wakening of the town; 

Nor night, nor day, e’er closed his eyes, 
The Watchman on his round. 


In heaven’s high arch above his head 
A glorious form appeared, 

Whose left hand bore a flambeau bright, 
His right a sceptre reared: 

A diadem of purest gold 
His brow imperial crowned, 

And from his throne he thus addressed 
The Watchman on his round. 


What of the night! what of the night! 
Watchman, what of the night! 

The myriad foe in close arra 
Come on to try their might: 

A night assault; and should thy trump 
Mistake a single sound, 

Ml hang upon these battlements 
The Watchman on his ronnd, 
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A DISCOURSE BY THE REV. N. SNETHEN. 


for what saith the scripture? Abraham believed God, and it 
was imputed unto him for righteousness. Now to him thit work- 
eth is the reward not reckoned of grace, but of debt. But to him 
that worke'h nut, but believeth on him that justifieth the ungodly, 
his faith is counted for righteousness. Rom. iv. ver.3, 4, 5. 


In this text we have faith—works—grace—debt—justify—im- 
pute—reckon or count, and righteousness; all words subject to 
much controversy, and all giving rise to contruverted theories. 

To begin with the original word for impute, reckon, or count, 
which is logizomai; in Latin, colligo, statuo, c gito,from the 
theme, /ego; Latin, deco. In English, to speak, say, tell, &c. 
Coliigo, the first Latin word is translated—4. fo reckon or serve 
up—6. to conclude or infer by proof or reason—8. to compre- 
hend or contain.— Statwo, second word—5S. to appoint or — 
4. to ordain. Now, which ever of these English words we select, 
or should we select any other, as for instance, impute (though it 
is not used to translate the original) to express the meaning of 
logizomai, ought we not to use but one word? Suppose we choose 
the word reckon—Abraham believed God, and it was reckoned 
to him for righteousness—the reward is not reckoned according 
to grace—his faith is reckoned for righteousness. The second 
sense of imputo (impute) is to account or reckon. How then has 
it come to pass that so many learned divines have used the word 
logizomat as though it meant to transfer, or make over in a theo- 
logical sense of transferring the personal obedience of Jesus 
Christ to a sinner asa substitute for his own? Is not this mean- 
ing corrected by the words *‘but believeth on him that justifieth 
the ungodly, Ais faith is counted for righteousness?” Would 
not one suppose the apostle, if he had meant so, would have said, 
the righteousness of him who justifieth the ungodly is imputed to 
him; for this is certainly a different meaning from his faith is 
reckoned for righteousness. 

I have been thus particular in quoting the authorities of the 
Lexicon and Dictionary, to ascertain if possible, whether St. 
Paul meant by righteousness in the text, the meritorious cause 
of our salvation, and the result upon my mind is a persuasion, 
that he does not, but that faith in the day of eur conversion : 
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reckoned as a principle of righteousness, not as the meritorious, 
but declarative cause of our salvation, not procuratively but cir- 
cumstantially. In order to make this appear more plainly, I 
shall first examine and settle as carefully, as I know how, the 
meaning of the terms faith and justification. When faith and 
works are set in opposition in regard to justification, may they 
not in one sense be considered as worker and works? that is, a 
disposition and ability to work? I[s not this implied in its being 
counted for righteousness—in its working by love—in the believ- 
ing in the heart unto righteousness—and in faith without works 
being dead? 

Justification is not synonymous with pardon or forgiveness, for 
though the former includes the latter, it evidently embraces 
more, and at least implies the manifestation or declaration of 
pardon for past sins, so as to produce consciousness and assu- 
rance of pardon. Is not all this expressed in this passage, 
‘tbeing justified by faith we have peace with God, through our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” Now a concealed pardon, or the hope of a 
final pardon, does not produce peace with God. This is evident 
in all cases among those who reject the doctrine of assurance, they 
acknowledge their doubts and fears, and plead for them as ne- 
cessary, as indeed they are upon their own theory. It is not, I 
believe, any where in scripture said in so many words, that we 
are pardoned by faith, nor is our pardon so promised, believe on 
the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be pardoned. It is remark- 
able in almost all cases, even after our Saviour pronounced the 
forgiveness of sins, he does not say, thy faith hath pardoned or 
forgiven thee, but thy faith hath saved thee or made thee whole, 
&c. In the Acts of the Apostles also, where pardon or remis- 
sion of sins is mentioned in connection with faith, the word give 
or receive is commonly thrown in, which makes a sense nearly 
equivalent to the meaning I have affixed to justification. I con- 
ceive, therefore, that the stress is not laid upon believing, so much 
with a view to the pardon of sin, as the manifestation or decla- 
ration of that pardon, or our being raised to a state or condition, 
that is, being justified. It is the faith then which we exercise 
on him that justifieth the ungodly, which is reckoned fer right- 
eousness. Before we begin to work, as soon as the disposition 
and power to work is manifest or evident we are justified, or the 
pardon of our past sins is manifest also. In this sense we un- 
derstand the 26th verse of the previous chapter. God can be just 
and the justifier of him who believeth in Jesus. Neither justice, 
nor reason, nor expediency, requires that justification or the 
declaration of pardon tor past sins, should be concealed from us 


or from others, if we have a full persuasion of the truth of the ; 


power and ability of God to perform it; and our hearts by this 
means are disposed and strengthened to obey. God under these 
circumstances vindicates himself in giving, and vindicates us in 
professing to receive the assurance of pardon. It is this mani- 
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festation of pardon, before the works are done, which constitutes 
the difference between a reward reckoned according to grace, 
and according to debt. None of the works produced by, or flow- 
ing from faith considered as a worker, any more than the faith 
itself, can make any atonement for past sins; but :f the manifes- 
tation of pardon were to follow the final act of obedience, it would 
favour the idea that it might be reckoned according to debt .It 
is of faith, says Paul, that it might be by grace. We can have 
a gracious pardon declared to us when we believe before a sufli- 
cient time elapses to perform good works. A penitent sinner 
may be trusted with the knowledge of his pardon, when he is 
conscious of a disposition and power to obey, that is, when with 
the heart he believeth unto righteousness, his faith may be reck- 
oned for righteousness. 

My own experience and observation confirms my opinion, that 
the faith which is counted for righteousness embraces a con- 
sciousness on our part of will and power to obey, according to the 
scripture, ‘‘neither circumcision availeth any thing, nor uncir- 
cumcision, but faith which worketh by love.’ And this is in 
accordance to the well known fact, that faith is a stimulator, and 
excites in the heart a disposition conformable to the character of 
the object presented to the mind in the very promise, that is, the 
object of faith, or confidence. 

In the previous chapter, the righteousness of God is, said to be 
manifested, being witnessed by the law and the prophets, even 
the righteousness of God by faith in Jesus Christ unto all, and 
upon all them that believe; and after concluding that a man is 


justified by faith without the deeds of the law, the law is said to 


be thus established, which it would seem difficult to explain upon 
any supposition short of the one we have made, viz: that the 
law which is established is moral, and that faith is a worker, a 
stimulator, and disposes, and empowers the heart to obedience as 
well as the mind to a sure trust and confidence. 

The Apostle assures us that Abraham was fully persuaded, 
that what God had promised he was able also to perform: his faith 
was in the truth and power of God. It was the promise of God 
which contained a religious end, or object of truth, of which he 
was fully persuaded, and, therefore, it was reckoned to him for 
righteousness. Now, how could sucha full persuasion in the 
willingness and ability of God exist in Abraham’s mind without 
strongly affecting his heart? he staggered not at the promise of 
God through unbelief, but was strong in faith, giving glory to 
God; but unbelief staggers at every thing supernatural, it gives 
no glory to God, it leaves the heart to tremble and despair under 
every discouragement. Every body must have witnessed the as- 
tonishing effects of faith in temporal matters; only let a man be 
fully persuaded of the possibility of success when his life or inter- 
est is at stake, and what can discourage him. There is not per- 
haps any excitement equal to that of faith, and under which we 
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can act solong and so steadily; none which can affect the heart so 
strongly without intoxicating the brain. Faith in the promises of 
God seems to be almost the only excitement which we can bear 
under all our physical and circumstantial changes. eer, 
can suspend it but sleep and the loss of reason; while the vita 
pulse beats the heart can vibrate in unison with faith. 

The connection between faith and practice in religion is so 
intimate, that as soon as men begin to turn their attention to 
religion, they find the use or the want of it. In regard to the 
pardon of sin there are two popular systems, the first makes it 
the subject of hope, and this hope to be more or less in propor- 
tion to obedience or good works. Hope is cherished, that at the 
end of a virtuous and well spent life, God for Christ’s sake will 
manifest his pardon for all our imperfections. The second makes 
pardon equivalent to the imputed, that is, transferred righteous- 
ness of Christ. It supposes, that Christ obeyed for the elect as 
well as suffered and died for them, and that his personal obedi- 
ence is made over to them. The former of these systems has 
been called phariseeism, and the latter antinomianism; but it 
should be kept in mind, that only a certain number push these 
theories to their utmost consequences, many on both sides en- 
deavour to live down, as well as preach down, the extremes into 
which their fellow disciples are prone to run. It has been re- 
marked, that the former lay too little stress upon faith, and the 
Jatter too little upon works. The object of this discourse is not so 
much to correct what seems to be wrong in other theories, as to 
fix principles for explaining our own. 

I have already claimed for the faith which justifieth the un- 
godly, or that is reckoned for righteousness, more than is com- 
monly attributed to it, and this | have done from a conviction 
that faith is not of arbitrary appointment in the plan of salvation, 
but has a peculiar, if not an exclusive fitness for the part it is des- 
tined to act; that it does not derive its qualities from its appoint- 
ment, but is appointed on account of its inherent qualities. The 
faiih which the gospel requires has not the nature and power of 
Opinion, nut the creative attributes of the imagiaation, it makes 
none of the ovjects in which it confides. It comes by hearing, 
and hearing by the word or promises of God. Faith is never 
reckoned for righteousness until it 1s quickened into life, and 
animates the heart or works by love; nor can any state or degree 
of faith short of this, enable us to know that our sins are forgiven. 

Take examples ot faith from different kinds of promises, as 
honour, mouy, houses, lands, dress or luxuries or pleasures of 
any Kind. A full persuasion in any one, that he who might 
promise them, wheiher God or man, would bestow them, would 
excite tu tie heart no other than corresponding desires. Only 
religious promises can elicit religious desires; but religious 
promises can take no hold upon our hearts without faith. 
These are plain and obvious facts, though it is to be feared that 
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they have been sometimes overlooked by the friends of reli. 
gion, to the seeming triumph of its enemies. But to pursue 
the comparison of human promises. These may be made under 
a variety of circumstances, some of which may amount to condi- 
tions. As for instance, industry and frugality being essential to 
the possession and enjoyment of wealth, one man might promise 
another riches, conditionally upon his industry and frugality, and 
if the faith of the latter were sufficiently strong to influence his 
heart not only to desire the object promised, but to dispose it also 
to observe the conditions, and the promiser had a sufficient know- 
ledge of the heart to perceive this, might he not then put him in 
possession of the promised riches, by reckoning bis faith for indus- 
try and frugality? And would not the law or duty of industry 
and frugality be thus established by faith, instead of being made 
void? On the contrary, if his faith in the promise did not dispose 
his heart to observe the conditions, he could not accept the ob- 
ject promised with a good conscience. In this supposed case the 
difference between faith and works might be illustrated by con- 
ceiving, that the frugality and industry might be required as a 
previous condition, and the riches to be withheld to the end of 
a probation. Let the two cases be stated thus, when you believe 
so as tu incline and dispose your heart to industry and frugality, 
I will give you such a sum of money.—When you live so long in 
the habit of industry and frugality, [ will give you the’same. The 
effects of these two forms or conditions of promising, must needs 
be different upon the heart, as well as the conditions of any man. 
In one case, he would be placed immediately in easy or affluent 
circumstances; in the other, he must remainin poverty. This is 
an illustration of the difference between the condition of a man 
who receives the pardon of his sins through faith, and of one who 
only ‘ives in hopes ofa final pardon. ‘The former lives in the en- 
joyment of religion, the latter without it. 

Now upon the theory of imputation, it requires no forced con- 
struction to make out the conclusion, that a man may believe him- 
self into the possession of imputed wealth and still remain actually 
poor; and that such a man’s enjoyment must needs be more im- 
aginary than real. I deny not, indeed, that this kind of enjoy- 
ment may be considerable while it lasts, but it is too shadowy 
and illusory to be depended upon. 

Justification by faith, or the manifestation of pardon to a believ- 
er, seems to me tu embrace so effectually a disposition to obey, 
that | cannot conceive how we can enjoy religion without it. In 
every stage of our experience, when we receive any remarkable 
blessing, our faith appears to be counted for righteousness; for 
these manifestations of grace are not suspended until we ¢o our 
duty or endure our sufferings, but are usually preceded by a 
strug le with ourselves, and an entire disposition to do and suffer 
the whole will of God, and our hearts are then or thus set in a 
large place to run the way of the commandments. 
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I have assumed that justification by faith, and faith being 
reckoned for righteousness, means nearly, if not quite, the same 
thing: though I am not prepared with a list of great names to 
bear me out. In a certain qualified sense I can admit an im- 
puted righteousness. As far as the phrase concerns, or refers 
to the meritorious or procuring cause of our salvation, I do not 
object to it; but I find no evidence to induce a belief, that St. 
Paul, in this place, means more than he says by the phrase 
‘*faith is reckoned for righteousness.” If indeed he had said, it 
is reckoned for merit or redemption, then we should be obliged 
to admit that he meant the object of faith. His main point is, 
as [ suppose, to shew how the knowledge of the forgiveness of 
sins may be enjoyed from the day of a sinner’s conversion, with- 
out any evil consequences to himself or to others. How God 
may be vindicated from the charge of partiality, and the sub- 
ject on whom he bestows this grace, be rescued from presump- 
tion. Is it a fact, that this man, who has been a sinner all his 
life time, who has done no good works, enjoys the favour of God, 
and the blessings of the gospel? It is, but this is no new case; 
it was the case of Abraham, ‘Though there te no works there is 
faith, that is, a principle of works, a disposition to work. This 
is the order, the plan of salvation; we first believe, then receive 
the blessing, and then work out our salvation. In this way the 
reward is reckoned accurding to grace, and not according to 
debt; but reverse the plan, and the principle of the reward would 
be reversed also. ‘The reward would be reckoned according to 
debt, and not according to grace. Upon this plan, therefore, re- 
ligion may be enjoyed from the day we believe to the day of our 
death; upon that, it cannot be enjoyed in this world: upon the 
first plan we receive the spirit of adoption whereby we cry abba 
father; upon the second, the spirit of bondage to fear. When 
our faith is counted for righteousness we gain an assurance of 

ardon; when otherwise, our present doubts and fears are only 
rel:eved by a hope of distant mercy; a hope founded upon or re- 
culated by our self-righteousness, or partial and selfish judg- 
ment of our own conduct. 

Let us follow in the steps of that faith which Abraham had 
while he was yet uncircumcised. Let us believe in the heart 
unto righteousness. ‘This theory aims to avoid the evil conse- 
quences of an imputation, or of a making over the personal right- 
eousness or obedience of Christ to a sinner—to avoid them with- 
out doing any violence to the letter of the text, or the analogy of 
faith. It keeps equally clear of justification by works, or a re- 
ward reckoned according to debt; it shews how faith may be 
reckoned for righteousness, to the end that it may be by grace; 
and this will appear still more plain when it is considered that 
it is only the faith of a penitent sinner that is reckoned for right- 
eousness. An impenitent sinner cannot believe in his heart unto 
righteousness, his faith never works by love; not that his faith is 
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necessarily dead or inefficacious, but produce what it may, it 
cannot produce the dispositions and the works which the gospel 
requires. As God may call, or reckon things that are not as 
though they were, I suppose he may call or reckon a cause for an 
effect, or a principle for a consequence; but such an admission 
will not warrant the opinion, that God does reckon or estimate 
things contrary to their inherent nature and tendency, or that he 
reckons one person good in virtue of the goodness of another. If 
righteousness, that is personal righteousness. were reckoned to us 
without faith or works, then we must needs admit the doctrine of 
transfer; but in the instanee under consideration, it is the faith of 
one who believeth on him who justifieth the ungodly, that is 
reckoned for righteousness, and he who believeth thus, is a peni- 
tent sinner of an humble and contrite heart, who trembles at the 
word of the Lord—one who feels that he is ungodly, and can 
neither merit his pardon nor save himself. A penitent sinner 
who hates sin and desires with ail his heart to be saved from it 
for its own sake, as some speak, as well as for the sake of its 
consequences, for by the commandment it has become to him 
exceeding sinful, this man believes till he feels, till his heart sub- 
mits to a present salvation. Now, it is well known, that phi- 
losophers. infidel political philosophers, whose interests induce 
them to study human nature most profoundly, and who are most 
jealous of power, dread nothing so much as fanaticism, as they 
call the influence of religious faith, These men would sooner 
encounter the longest established, and most steady habits of a 
moral or civil kind, than the excitement of faith; and that in cases 
in which christians themselves acknowledge the faith to be wrong, 
and of course destitute of supernatural agency or influence. All 
parties then being judges, the excitement of faith independently 
on grace, that is, human or artificial faith, is more powerful over 
the heart than habits of virtue. May not then this kind of ex- 
citement be reckoned upon for righteous purposes, when the 
faith is true, and is brought into operation by a divine agency? 
The pharisee, or formalist, or moralist, or by whatever name the 
man who rejects the righteousness of faith may be called, not onl 
wants the influence of grace, but the natural power of faith. It is 
evidently owing to this. that the ardent believers in false religions 
have such a manifest advantage in the force of action over mere 
christian moralists. 

To those divines who deny the possibility of knowing that our 
sins are forgiven, or the doctrines of assurance, that strong phrase 
might be recommended for consideration—*All things are pos~ 
sible to him that believeth.” And also the 11th chapter of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews—By faith the elders, or holy men of old 
time. obtained a good report; and the apostle assures us that Abel, 
the very first in the list, had the testimony of God to his gifts, 
God testifying through his faith that he was righteousness, and 
others also through faith wrought righteousness. Let the terms 
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all things, be restricted to things religious, and it will embrace 
this subject. Noman will deny the possibility of the thing itself; 
the objection only relates to the time. All parties expect to 
know it in the day of judgment. But how shall we then know 
it? by faith or works? If by the latter, it must be reckoned of 
debt—if by the former of grace—and can any mortal assign a 
reason why a man may not have the knowledge of a gracious 
pardon through faith in the day of conversion, as well as in the 
day of judgment? . But the truth is, that no past sins are pardon- 
ed in the day of judgment. Rewards are then only dispensed to 
the obedient, and the disobedient are punished, not pardoned. 
The righteousness of Christ which is reckoned. or: if it shall be 
insisted on, imputed to us for pardon, is vicarious or atoning or 
meritorious righteousness, or as it may be called a sacrificial 
righteousness. Jesus Christ did not obey the law in order to su- 
percede our obedience, but to magnify it, and make it honorable, 
to preserve himself holy, harmless and undefiled. and separate 
from sinners; otherwise he would not have been such an high priest 
as became us, as he must have suffered for his own sins. The 
law which Christ abolished was not in its nature moral but sacri- 
ficial. ‘This is the reason why St. Paul opposes, with so much 
earnestness, the attempts of the Jewish teachers to retain the sa- 
crificial, or ceremonial ritual in the christian church, every ob- 
servance of which argued in effect the insufficiency of the merit 
of Christ’s death. The active righteousness of Jesus Christ, as it 
is called, was necessary to constitute him, if one may so speak, 
a perfect victim, or. sacrifice; but is it not difficult to conceive how 
it could have had a sacrificial merit and stiil be substituted in the 
place of our personal obedience after our justification, or the ma- 
nifestation of the pardon of our past sins? Every view, therefore, 
which I can take of the subject, goes to confirm me in the opinion, 
that St. Paul does not mean to say, that Christ’s personal right- 
eousness was transferred to Abraham, or to any believer, and I 
think I find additional evidence of this in other parts of scrip- 
ture. ‘*Was not Abraham, our father,” says St. James, ‘‘justified 
by works, when he offered up his son Isaac upon the altar? 
Seest thou how faith wrought with his works, and by works was 
faith made perfect, and the scripture was fulfilled, which sayeth, 
Abraham believed God, and it was elogizthee (reckoned) to him 
for righteousness, and he was called the friend of God.” Now, 
the chronologers tell us, that it was twenty-five years after Abra- 
ham believed with the faith that was reckoned for righteousness, 
that he offered up Isaac, would not a zealous advocate for the im- 
puted righteousness of Christ, be backward to affirm, that it was 
made perfect by Abraham’s works, or that it needs any human 
act of obedience to make it perfect in any man? Yet all this is 
not only admissible but required, if faith was counted for right- 
eousness, the principle required the act to bring it to maturity or 
perfection. The quality of the fruit proved the goodness of the 
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seed, and the seed was reckoned for the fruit. Faith wrought 
with his works. ‘The faith, as I have said, was a worker. I trust 
T have not in all this, laid an undue stress upon fa'th. or attri- 
buted to it qualities what it does not possess, both inherently 
and by spiritual agency and co-operation. Those who set a 
lower value upon it. or reduce it down to the mere standard of 
opinion, who trust nothing to it, and will not allow it to trust in 
the promises of the gospel, so as to derive supernatural aid from 
those divine sources, act. as I have before intimated, consistently 
with themselves. A direct, immediate and entire pardon for sin, 
has little or no place in their theory; even that pardon which they 
hope to find the knowle ge of mn the world to come, after living 
all their lives in uncertainty of it, is pot much more than a re- 
medy for the imperfection of human nature and human virtue. 
They can hardly be said, therefore, to believe on him who justi- 
fieth the ungodly; it is the virtuous or godly who are embraced in 
their faith as the subjects of justification. But upon the plan 
laid down in this discourse, the vreatest and worst of sinners, 
without working at all, before they have time or opportunity to 
do a good act, may so believe in the promises of the gospel, the 
promiser and the things promised, as to have a fall, free and 
gracious pardon of all their past sins manifested to them, so as to 
“ave no doubt, or cause of doubt upon their minds, that they are 
reconciled to God by the death of his son, that they have passed 
from death unto life. And this faith operates as a most powerful 
and effectual stimulus to actual ebedience upon the heart, as long 
as it lasts, (and why may it not last as long as truth on w hich it 
reposes?) thus enabling us to give glory to God with our bodies 
and souls, which are bought with a price. 


The love of Christ is the constraining power which supports 
consistency in piety and virtue. We may know that we possess 
it, by the testimony of our conscience; “Lord, thou knowest all 


things, thou knowest that I love thee,” was the language of Peter, 
alter tia recovery from his backsliding. Our Lord has given us 
another rule, “if ye love me, keep my commandments.” Paul 


enjoyed this evidence of his sincerity. “Qur rejoicing is this, 
the testimony of our conscience, that in simplicity and godly sin- 
cerity, not in fleshly wisdom, we have had our conve rsation in 
the world.” John insists much on love to the brethren, as a 
proof of love to God. In fine, our Lord makes a forgiving spirit 
a criterion of real religion: “If ye forgive not men their tres- 


passes, neither will your heave nly i ather forgive you your tres- 
passes, 
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A REPLY TO THE ““REMARKS” OF “ONE OF THE LAITY’ ON 
THE SUBJECT OF CHURCH REPRESENTATION. 


Sir—I have read your ‘‘remarks” on the first number of my 
‘Sessay on the rights of the Laity to church representation,” and 
am much surprised that so old a man, and so old a christian, as 
you say you are, would buckle on the armour of a controversiai:st, 
without fully understanding the subject on which you write. You 
“conceive,” you say, that the subject in controversy, is **a matter 
merely between poor sinful man and his God.”? When or where 
did you find it stated to be such by mer Not in the title of my 
essay, nor in any part of the essay itself. ‘Lhe matter in dispute 
is this—have the Laity of our church a right to church repre- 
sentation? Have they a right to participate in the making of 
those merely human laws, by which, as a society, they are to be 
governed? [ say they have—You say they have not, or you say 
nothing to the purpose. I proceeded, } in my first number, to give 
my reasons for my opinion. ‘Those reasons were taken from the 
nature of man as a moral ageut. But you set all aside by a 
single stroke, ‘*thanking God” that they have no such right as- 
plead for; and mistake or mis-state the question, by making it an 
affair between ‘‘sinful man and his God!’’ No, sir. there is no 
question between us, respecting the obligation of **poor sinful 
man,” to render unto God “a willing and. cheerful obedience.” 
We perfectly agree on this point, and your having fallen into this 
egregious error ‘at the outset, isa proof how little the principles 
of the advocates for a reform are understood by the members of 
our church, and affords a powerful reason for the existence of 
such a work as the Mutual Rights. 1 feel happy that I have an 
opportunity of correcting your mistakes, and that an additional 
incentive is furnished to examine the matter more closely, that 
more light may be thrown on a subject, respecting which, some 
of the oldest and best among us, seem to be so much in the dark. 

As your understanding failed you in apprehending the subject 
in controversy, no wonder your eyes failed you in not perceiving 
the note at the bottom of the first page. ‘This note was written 
with reference to that very Circular, which you introduced as 
**prool” of my ‘‘remissness in not having gained information,” 
or in having “published to the world, what, according to”? your 
‘‘understanding, is opposed to truth and candour.” Now, my 
brother, before { go any farther, let me ask you, do you not think 
that this language i is tou severe? Do you think that it accords 
with the 13th chapter of the first epistle to the Corinthians? 
Could brotherly love have found no extenuating circumstance to 
have lessened my fault, even admitting there had been no allusion 
made in my note to the **Circular of the Generai Conference?” 
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Could you not have supposed in your own mind something like 
this—perhaps, ‘*Nehennah” had written his essay before the 
Circular was issued: perhaps, though it was issued, it had not 
reached him: perhaps, he may be a member of some obscure so- 
ciety, and has not the advantages and facilities | enjoy who am a 
citizen of no mean city: perhaps, any thing rather than sup- 
pose my brother would publish to the world, what is ‘sopposed to 
truth and candour.’ But there is reference made to that very 
Circular; and farther. a promise is given to correct any part of 
my paper, whenever circumstances should make it necessary.” 
Now, { will do to you, as | wish you had done to me, and say, 
perhaps. the type of the ‘note’ was too small for your vision— 
or perhaps, you were in a hurry and did not stop to look at it— 
or perhaps, although you had read it, you entirely forgot there 

ras such a note, when you began to pen your remarks—or per- 
haps any thing possible, rather than suppose you felt a pleasure 
in “stating to the world” that a brother said that which **was op- 
posed to truth and candour.” 

[I shall now assure my aged brother, that I neither *‘raised”’ nor 
wished’ to raise, ‘*a cloud of fine dust” toobscure the vision of my 
readers, when [ introduced the word ‘sriohts,” the use of which 
you pronounce to be a “fallacy.” Honesty and truth, my bro- 
ther, are not supported, nor their cause subserved by a resort to 
such ‘pitiful? stratagems. I gave the word .just as [ found it in 
the Circular of the General Coulivence:, with the letter s to the 
end of it, and faithfully marked it with inverted commas, to shew 


that it wasa quotation. And as for **the plucking of the ears of 


corn on the Sabbath,” it was thought it went to prove, that though 
church officers made laws, yet these laws might be broken, an nd 
those who broke them be justified by the decision of Jesus Christ 
himself, 

But the next paragraph presents a subject, which, because of 
the importance of the doctrine and the severity of the censure in 
the remarks, I shall transcribe at large. IL had asked ‘‘of what 
advantage is the right of private judgment, if men are neither 
allowed to express their opinions oa suitable occasions, in a re 
spectful and temperate manner, nor to govern themselves accord- 
ing to an apprehension of right and duty’? A very reasonable 
and very important inquiry ‘surely! _and one, against which, no 
man, I thought, would object, that allowed the right of con- 
science, or believed in man’s accountability to God. ‘To this 
solemn inquiry you reply—** Does the writer of this essay mean by 
this to say, that the General Conference have denied, or do deny 
this right to avy of the members of the Methodist E piscopal church? 
If he does, I do not hesitate to Say, that he bas most shame- 
fully traduced them.’? Here again, my brother, is very strong 
and uncourteous language. I think it is by far too severe, and 
is.so very unlike the frui its rn the spicit, and the gentleness and 


ch arity of the gospel, that it cannot belong to the family of the. 
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graces, but must be a scion from an old root. What! traduce a 
minister of Jesus Christ! **Most shamefully” traduce a body of 
ministers! Impossible that a man can be a good man, who would 
be guilty of such a thing. There is something in it so malevo- 
lent, so wicked, that Li am sorry a brother of thirty-nine years 
standing in the church, and forty -six years in the experience of 
religion, should even admit, by slip or accid: Me these ugly words 
into his remarks. But what have | said or hee to merit this 
censurer I did not the say, that the Ge pe Conference de- 
nied the right of private judgment &c. to the members of the 
church, but was advocating that doctrine, on the broad principle 
of natural rights, without intending any applic: tion of it to the 
members of that body. But, what if t should say, that such is 
my understanding of the subject now? What if T should assert, 
in language unequivoc: al, that the General Conference does den 
the exercise of this richt to the members of the church, and that, 
in so far as my aged brother, **one of the Laity,’’ vindicates the 
General Conference or the Constitution of the church, he too de- 
nies the exercise of this right to every member of the church. In 
presenting my view of this subje ct, | do not mean to traduce the 
Genera! Conference ; nor my aved brotner, to whose remarks I 
am now replying. | would ask vou, however, to turn to the twenty- 
second article of religion, published in the book of Discipline, ans 
tell me in your next number, if Lam mistaken in the opinion I = 
expressed above, or in the construction which I have given to the 
following words. ** Whosoever, through his private judgment, wil- 
lingly and oaeetign aig openly break the rites and ceremonies of 
the church to which he belongs, which are not repugnant to the 
word of God, and are ordained and approved by common authority, 
oucht to be rebuked openly, chat others may fear.” Now, here, 
either the right of 66 ivate judgment” is denied, or the expres- 
sion of that judgment ts disallowed. In either case it is an in- 
fringement of the rights of conscience, and an encroachment on 
the prerogatives of the most HicH, to whom every knee shall bow, 
an’ every tongue confess. Yes, sir, by this preservative e of the 
power of the dominant party, the right of private judgment is 
denied—a respectful expression of it, on a suitable occasion, in- 
terdicted—and a course of conduct according to an apprehension 
of duty. forbidden under the alarming threat of being **rebuked 
openly. that others may fear.?? Of the s same nature is that offen- 
sive and shameful sentence in ch. ii. sec. 7, of the book of Disci- 
pline. ‘if a member of our church shail be we ‘ly convicted of 
endeavouring to sow dissensions In any of our societies, by ine 
veighing against either our ductrines* x fra Bay such person, 

* Doctrines are not mentioned in the twenty-second article; it was unneces- 
sary to foist in the term here. No one speaks against the doctrines of the 
church. It is the discipline, the discipline alone that is noxious; and this pro- 
hibitory section, and the very strong terms “inveigh” and ‘‘pernicious” which 
are so judici iousiy chosen to set forth an opposition to it in all its aggravat- 
ine ec ire umstanees, are not calculated to make it less exceptionable, or sit 
the lighter on the shoulders of the aggrieved. 
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so offending, shall be first reproved by the senior minister or 
preacher of his circuit, and if he persist in such pernicious prac- 
tices, he shall be expelled from the church.” O! why do these 
relics of popery stand on our statute book? Why is there a ne- 
cessity of having our way to heaven guarded, as if, with a band of 
armed soldiers? Does not the care that is taken to prevent ex- 
amination and free inquiry, carry, on the face of the prohibition, 
evidence of a wrong, and that pains and penalties must be re- 
sorted to, to prevent men from seeing and enjoying their rights? 
Why are not such restrictions carried into execution, or ex- 
punged from our discipline? Let me tell you my brother, that if 
expulsion from the church must follow an examination of its 
discipline, the time has arrived when some men would be glad of 
the honour of such a martyrdom. ‘That they cannot be carried 
into effect is a matter too plain to be denied, and yet they are 
left on record, probably with a hope, that some will be intimidat- 
ed by their menacing appearance. It may not be irrelevant to 
state what I have lately heard, that a certain presiding elder, a 
member of the last General Conference, who has made himself very 
conspicuous by his newspaper circular, gave orders to an itiner- 
ant preacher in his district, to bring a certain local preacher of 
his circuit to trial for nveighing, as he called it, against the dis- 
cipline of the church. But the preacher had too much sense, or 
liberality, or piety, or policy to obey the directions of his pre- 
siding elder. 

Your next paragraph, my brother, will, I venture to predict, 
though as you say *‘l am no prophet, nor the son of a prophet,” ex- 
cite great surprise in the readers of your ‘*remarks,” and place 
you tn a niche in the temple of fame, as an opposer of the rights 
of the people to a church representation, which you never occu- 
pied before. You piously and fervently thank God, “that the mem- 
bers of the General Conference were not answerable to the peo- 
ple—that the people were not their constituents, nor had they 
any right to call them to account,” &c. Instead of shewing the 
‘‘fallacy” of my arguments, or the inconclusiveness of my deduc- 
tiotis; instead of shewing the obligations the people were under to 
obey the laws, which are made by a body of men that bears no 
relation to them as legislators, no more than the Congress of the 
United States does to the tribes of the wandering Arabs, you as- 
sert, without proof, and thank Gad Almighty too, ‘*that the peopie 
have no such rights” as I plead for. And yet a little farther on, 
you say, that you are ‘*iully persuaded, that should the time ever 
arrive, when it will be necessary for the members of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, to possess this ‘right,’ their God, the God 
of their fathers, will make the way plain for their attaining to, and 
enjoying of it.’ As, according to your doctrine, they have not 
this right now, either from nature or scripture; and as you sup- 
pose it possible, that the time may come, when it will be heces- 
sary for them to possess this ‘‘right,”’ I infer, that you believe 
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a new revelation on this particular point at least, will be made 
from Heaven, ‘‘for the attaining to, or possessing of it;’? or that 
there will be a new creation, in which man will stand related to 
his brother, in a different way from that in which he now stands, 
and governments will be founded on principles very dissimilar 
from what they are at present. 

Your next remark, meriting notice, is this, ‘‘that God is the 
author and founder of ail religion and church government.” 
Here, again, I think you are mistaken, and by oversight or design, 
have united two subjects, which are very different in their origin. 
We are agreed, however, as to the former part of the declaration, 
‘sthat God is the author and feunder of all religion:’? and if you 
mean by the latter part that it is God’s design that there shall 
be a government in his church, as contradistinguished from a 
state of anarchy, leaving it to the members of each church to 
adept that particular kind of government, which is best adapted 
to times, places and circumstances, I agree to that also. But if 
by “*God’s being the author of church government,” you mean 
he has prescribed any particular mode, by which his church ts to 
be governed, and has clearly and definitely marked out that form 
in the New ‘festament, I deny it, and call on you for the proof. 
See my second number ‘¢on the rights of the laity to church re- 
presentation,” page 106. 

It might be farther stated, in addition to what was said in that 
number, that there are various forms of church government ex- 
tant, and that the advocates of each claim, for their respective 
forms, some countenance from Scripture and reason. ‘*Every 
separate congregation,” says the Independent, ‘‘is a sovereign 
church, ainenable to no extrinsic Jurisdiction, and entitled to no 
jurisdiction over other churches.” **Phat mode of government,” 
replies the Presbyterian, ‘‘is ca'culated to destroy co-operation 
and concord among christians. All congregations within the 
same state, which agree in doctrine, ought to be under the ge- 
neral superintendence of a representative assembly composed 
of their ministers and delegates.” ‘Such a representative as- 
sembly,” returns the Episcopalian, ‘wants vigor and despatch. 
Divide the country into dioceses, and station. a bishop in each, 
armed with sufficient authority, and restrained by adequate laws 
from abusing it.” ** Away,” cries the Papist, ‘swith these treason- 
able discussions. The Pope, the successor of St. Peter, is, by 
divine right, the only source of ecclesiastical power; the universal 
monarch of the universal church ” To say nothing of the Baptists, 
Quakers, aud other numerous sects of christians, whose govern- 
ments are so different, I ask you what is the kind of sovernment 
exercised over the European Methodists, has it never undergone 
any change, and isit clearly laid down in the New Testament? 
Are they independents? ‘They are not, for they declare them- 
selves to be members of the established church. Are they Pres- 
byterians? They are not, for they have no Presbytery. Are they 
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Episcopalians? No, for they enjoy many privileges and immuni- 
ties, by law, as dissenters. And although Mr. Wesley ordained 
Alexander Mather a bishop, he had no diocese, nor did he exercise 
the office of a bishop, as far as I can learn, nor leave any succes- 
sor. Are they, strictly speaking , members of the established 
church? They are not, for in some places, they perform divine 
service during church hours, use an abriged liturgy, and have the 
sacraments administered by their own preachers, aud by those too, 
many of whom never received ordination from the hands of the 
clergy of the established church. What then is their government? 
A kind of imperium in imperio.* The fact is, Mr. W esley did 
not believe there was any particular form of church government 
laid down in the New Testament; he followed therefore the 
openings of Providence, in the whole course of his useful life, mak- 
ing such changes in the discipline of Methodism, as circumstan- 
ces required, according to the sentiments he published in the 
minutes of 1747. “There must,” says he, “in the very nature of 
things, be a variety in church government: as God variously dis- 
penses his gifts of nature, providence and grace, both the officers 
and offices ought to be varied ” 

if the government of the Methodist societies, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Wesley during his life time, be that form of church 
government which you think is laid down in the New Testament, 
and of which “God is the author and founder,” who is the onthe 
and founder of the form of government of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in the United States. which is so very different from that 
which is exercised over the Eyropean Methodists? Is that too, 
to be found in the New Testament? When you make such as- 
Sertions as the one upon which I have bestowed so much time and 
thought, you ought to furnish your proof, for in making the affir- 
mation, the burden of proof falls on you. If my readers will par- 
don this trespass on their patience, [ think I shall not again trou- 
ble them, by replying tosuch unfounded assertions, w hich no man, 
who wished his readers to respect his understanding, or wuld be 
considered as being acquainted with church history, would have 
the temerity to make. 

Another mistake into which you have fallen, deserves some 
notice, as well for my brethren’s sake, who are in favour of a re- 
form in the government of the church, as for my own. You say, 

“what a pity he has lost his first love—that he has so far departed 
from the simplicity of the gospel. Oh! how many, it is much to 
be feared, of the reformers have done the same.” Again you say 
of us, “O how changed! their gold is become dross; their wine is 
mixed with water; has fermented and become acid; their faith 
has become weak, their love grown cold.” Now my brother you 
will allow me to ask you i again, do you not think that there is @ 
departure here from the law of love? Do you not think that there 


* A government within a governmen' 
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is more of the acidity of censoriousness, than the sweetness of char- 
ity in these expressions? Had I, or any of the friends of reform, 
made such remarks of you, or of any who are in favor of the pre- 
sent order of things, it would be taken as proof positive, that not- 
withstanding we might pretend toa degree of piety more than 
others, our “gold had become dross, our wine was mixed with 
water.” W hat evidence, pray, is afforded in the essay itself, (and 
any thing extraneous has nothing more to do with its merits than 
the colour of my hair) that [have departed from my first love? Is 
ita proof that I retain religion or grow in grace, because I may be 
supposed to remain stationary in knowledge? Or, is it a crime 
that I know a little more now of church covernment, in common 
with other things, than I did thirty years ago? Do you not per- 
ceive, that if this be the way you judge of men’s piety, or their 
advancement i in the divine life, it will not bri ing much credit to 
your own head. Ah! my brother, we have proceeded too far, in 
our declamations against books, and learning and mental improve- 
ment, and have given too much sanction mand currency to the 
adage, “ignorance is the mother of devotion.” If we have leaned a 
little too much towards popery, why not be ingenuous enough to 
acknowledge our fault, and correct the mistake? 1 assure you, 
however, it is neither the way to set us right, if we are wrong. to 
draw such a dreadful picture of us, as you have done; nor to make 
us think the more favourable of your piety, though your prayer is 
offered up with so much appearance of sympathy and fervor. 

You say, “it is with unfe igned sorrow that Lhave to acknowledge, 
that the sti ate of the church is not what it was twenty or thirty 
years ago;” and you attribute, what you seem to consider a de- 
terioration, to so “many of its members becoming reformers, and 
somany of thesame stamp having since joined it.” Believing, as 
[ conscientiously do, that some change in the government is ne- 
cessary for the unity of the church, and the peace of its members, 
I heartily rejoice in this change, and this accession; and assuming 
the statement you make to be a fact, it holds out to the editorial 
committee in Baltimore, the greatest encouragement to persevere 
in their labour of love, and furnishes an assurance, that they will 
ultimately see the pleasure of the Lord prosper in their hands. 
But the “pretensions of the travelling ministry,” with reference to 
their salaries, never voened my head, in writing my first number. 
To you, sir, they wili be indebted for the brief notice i shall take 
of that subject, the only ¢ one tn all your “remarks” which bears the 
appearance of a challeng *, and in ‘this tov, you are unfortunately 
mistaken. “They have raised their pitiful pittance from eighty to 
one hundred dollars per annum, and this,” you say “is the only 
solitary — in which ther ‘has been any alteration,” and 
think “it is not in the power o f Nehemiah to show any other.” 
Have vou not been in society thirty-nine years? Was there any 
chartered fund from which preachers could obtain a dividend, 
when vou became a member of the church? I think not. The 
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supplies which are now derived from that source by the respec- 
tive annuai conferences, give a reali’y to a subsistence, that with- 
out them, would be, precisely to that amount, only nominal. The 
same remark may be extended to the book concern, which has 
been brought into a productive operation, within the period you 
have been a member of the church: By the bye, [ should h ke to 
kaow, what is the real amount of capital of the book room; and if 
you could obtain that info: mation, and let me have it in your next 
“remarks,” vou would very much oblige me, and many of the 
members of our church also. But to return to our subject, there 
was another aiteration in the ruie respecting the salaries of the 
preachers. Formerly they were obliged to give an account of 
marriage fees and presents, and whatever they received in this 
way, was considered part of their salaries. Now it is not sos 
They can keep those fees and presents, (and I think very pruper- 
ly) and receive all that the discipline aliows them as quarterageé 
besides. Nor is this all. The time was, when the travelling 
preachers had but siwty four dollars a year, and that too, long 
after you bad your name enrelled on the church books; so that 
you see, my brother, in the very matter of all others on which 
you write with so much Positiveness, it was not beyond the pows 
er of Nehemiah to show you were mistaken. Indeed I might no- 
tice farther changes in the rule affecting “the pretensions of the 
travelling pr eachers, ” in respect to parsonage houses and furni- 
ture, provisioniug committees, as they are called, &c. but L think 
enough has been “said on this subject, to show that he who putteth 
on the harness ou_ht not to beast as he who putteth it off 

Lhe errors into which you have fallen, with ref rence to miat- 
ters of fact, which have been pointed out, are vental, when com- 
pared with the caustie severity tiat runs through some of your 
remarks. Lam sorry, that the experieiace of nearl: vy half a century 
has not led you to reflect a little more closely, than vou seem to 
have done, on the nature of man, and the nature of religion. From 
a tancied superiority, Or a sarcastic spirit, you give a piece of 
advice, winch [ think, ‘pardon my plamness, for i ain not su old 
a mai as you are) betrays a want of kKuowledge of the one, and 
would afford some ground to ca'l in question your experience of 
the other. You su: ely evince, all things considered, great modera- 
tiou, la kindiy suggesting Cu the ‘elormers, the proper Course they 
ought to take, n vine iV, to eWilTHORAW.” Aad to show you, 
that i for one, am vot tusensible of your enity, Lhave placed your 
advice in capital Jetiers. But what would the people of the wurid 
or the members of other christian churches think of us, were we 
to “withdraw,” so lung as there was any hope of doing any g gdud 
by remaimmg in the church? ‘They would think, no doubt, “that 
on the suvject in controversy, as weil as on every other, there 
may Le an honest diiference of opinion, without pr ceeding to such 
ex remities. Lhey might pronounce It a dereliction of christiart 
obligatiun. They might say that the sacrificing of duty to disgust, 
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would be giving no proof of the goodness or stability of the chris- 
tian character, in which courage and patience hold a distinguished 
place. Were we to “withdraw, » our own hearts would not be the 
last to condemn us, because, it ‘would be to abandon a cause that 
from corscientious principles we are bound to defend, and would be 
cutting ourselves off from an opportunity of doing that good, which 
we hope to be able to do, by remaining in the church. But these 
reasons apart, it is not so easy a matter to “withdraw,” as you 
seem to suppose. In doing it, [ must do violence to the firest 
feclings of my nature. I must sever my affections from those with 
whom I have been associated so long Isit an easy matter, when 
Iam old, to forsake the company of those with whom I united 
myself when young? Have not the dangers we encountered, the 
hardships we endured, the privations we “suffered, the blessings we 

enjoyed together, knit and endeared us to each other? We have 
gone up to “the house of the Lord together, and seen his glory in 
his sanctuary. We have surrounded his table together, and feast- 
ed on more than Angel’s food. We have taken sweet counsel to- 
gether and have contributed by our sympathies, our advice, our 
prayers, our tears to strengthen each other’s hands. We have been 
bound upin the bundle of life togetherfand have resolved. that to- 
gether we would die. And now, forsooth, aged man and aged 
christian as you are, you step forward and cavalierly tell me to 
“withdraw.” And for what reason? Because | think that my lay 
brethren ought to be represented in the General Conference. No, 
sir, although. you have been so kind as to give me your advice, per- 
mit me to tell you, Isha | not take it. | know man is a creature of 
local habits and local affections, and that it is no easy matter for 
him to “withdraw” from a religious community after worshipping 
with them for thirty years. You, yourself, have a particular place 
in the church which you generally Occupy; and let the cause be 
what it may, we see the old members of the church, as Mr. Wesley 
remarked, repair to the very seats which they have been in the ha- 
bit of using for a series of years. Sir, | love even now, the spot 
where God converted my soul, and | never passed it but it brought 
to my rem: mbrance my religious vows, and the time of my es- 
pousals unto the Lord. 

But have not the friends of reform as great a right to say to you 
and others, who are opposed to their enjoying the natural and re- 
ligious rights of man, rights which were enjoyed by the primitive 
christi: ins, “withdraw,” as you or they have to say so tous. We 
have spent the prime of our days in the service of God; you have 
done no more. We trust we can say without boasting, we have en- 
deavoured to serve God faithfully and to the best of our abi ity; 
you can say nomore. We have given our time and our labour to 
build up the wails of our Zion; you have done no more. We have 
cheerfully contributed to the erecting of meeting houses, the pur- 
chasing of lots, the accumulation of church property; have all 
those who are opposed to a reform in the government of our 
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church, and now tell us to “withraw,” done as much? Ah! cruel 
injustice; did you, my aged christian brother, see us about to 
“withdraw,” methinks you ought rather strive to stop us, you 
ought to remonstrate with us upon a measure which some. proba- 
bly, would pronounce to be folly and madness. You ought to 
dissuade us from taking such a rash and desperate step, by point- 
ing out the probable consequences of a departure from the church. 
But instead of this, you tell us go. Why is it, my brother, that 
this is the advice of so many of those who advocate the present 
form of government? Why ts it that this same string is touched 
by every one, who by word or writing. opposes the labours of the 
reformers? If you do net Know, allow me to tell you what I 
think; and in expressing an opinion formed, as well upon personal 
observation, as upon statements made by unquestionabl: authority, 
I hope If shall not be considered as violating the law of christian 
charity and love, to which J have averted more than once. I 
think [ can easily perceive, that those who now say, “withdraw,” 
would say, you must “withdraw.” if they could do it without ren- 
dering themselves or their party unpopu.ar. ‘That from advisory, 
they would proceed to compulsory measures, if they dared. That 
the principle, which could direct to such deleterious measures, 
contains the germ of persecution; and that the ejections, impr son- 
ments, fines, “&e. imposed on the nonconformists, and the puritan 
divines, can be traced to the self same spirit. ‘To me. if is evident, . 
that all that is wanting is the power; “dhe spirit indeed is willing 
but the flesh is weak.” 

NEHEMIAH. 


BRIEF REMARKS ON THE “REVIEW OF THE CIRCULAR OF 
THE GENERAL CONFERENCE OF 1824.”’ 


Ow the 42d page of “Mutual Rights,” the author of the Review 
says, “\Vethink we can trace christian rights to a more primitive 
ground. Our ground of primitive christian rights, (in genera) ts 
the law of nature; incorporated, illustrated, and enforced by the 
sacred Scriptures.” 

Perhaps | do not fully comprehend what he means by the law 
of nature being “incorporated” by the sacred Scriptures. Neither 
can | see what nature, or, “the law of nature,” has to do with the 
mode, or manner. wiich the great author of the christian religion 
chose to prescribe to himself in founding and propagating his re- 
ligion. If “Honestus” wishes it to be believed that “the relorm- 
ers” ground their “primitive christian mghts” on the sacred 
Scriptures; and that those Scriptures idlusirate and evforce those 
rights: why was he not kind enough to cite, at least, sowe of 
those Scriptures which afford elerr proof on this point? Unless [ 
may have over looked them, there is not one solitary text quoted 
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in the whole piece. “To the law and to the testimony.” Thinking, 
with me. is not sufficient in matters of such importance, Iam 
free to acknowledge myself one of those o/d fashioned Metho- 
dists, that “cannot,” “will not,” believe a doctrine which is es- 
tee andr by “the reformers” to be so all- -important to the well 
being of a christian church, unless that doctrine is clearly de- 
ned, “illustrated and enforced by the sacred Scriptures.” 
“Honestus” says, see same page, “when men enter into com- 
pect. civil or ecclesiastical. reason, &c.” ‘Ture: but it yet re- 
mains to be proved, that the members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and its ministers, ever entered into a compact which 
gave the members a “right” to send any of their body as de- 
puties trom them. clothed with power and authority to sit and 
transact business with the ministers who might assemble, from 
time to time, in General Conference, This, however. is freely 
conceded, Seeing then that this never has been the case, I ask, 
with what propriety can it be said that the ministry have “with- 
held” their “rights” from “the people?” Prejedice, ‘and a desire 
to govern—apart: must it not be very evident to every discerning, 
pious mind, that there is very great cause of thankfulness that 
such a “compact” never was entered into. as “the reformers” 
seem so anxiously desirous should now be formed. What, permit 
me to ask, what have those socisties gained, who have one, by 
the “compact” which they have entered into? Have they more 
spiritual. more humble, more zealous, more laborious, or more 
successful ministers than the Methodist Episcopal Church is 
blessed with? Do their members (in general) adorn the gospel 
they profess, more or better than the members of our church do? 
Are they more humble. m eek and lowly; or are they more heaven- 
ly. minded and more holyr [think “Honestus” will not answer 
these queries in the affirmative; if not, w hv, in the name of com- 
mon sense. why envy them this “right?” Do “the reformers” 
suppose that those persons who may join the Methodist Society 
altera “compact” shall have been made between its ministers and 
members, which [do most humbly and ardently (with all due sub- 
mission to the willof God) pray never may be the case? Do they, 
I say, suppose that such persons will be made of different mate- 
rials, ‘howe different natures and dispositions to those who now are, 
or heretofore have been, members of other denominations? if not, 
is it not worse than folly to expect different results from the same 
combination of circumstances? °O that men were wise, that they 
understood these things!” © that «l/l the members of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church knew how to appreciate the many great and 
ecious privileges with which they are blessed by their heavenly 
ther! Then. | ain persuaded, they would not willingly risk 
the loss of any of them by making such a mighty, | must add, 
such a monstrous” change in the government “of” the church; a 
government which none can deny, has been so pre-eminently 
Plessed 
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On the same page, it is asked, “Why is one church government 
better than anotherr” And the following very correct reason is 
assigned, viz: *‘because it is more scriptural, more rational, and 
therefore, other circumstances being equal, likely to be of more 
useful effect.” Now then, if IL have not, on a former occasion, 
misunderstood, and misinterpreted the Scriptures, | have proved 
that the government of the Methodist Episcopal Church “ts more 
scriptural,” and consequently “more rational” than the ene which 
“the reformers” wish to substitute in its place. And surely. none 
but those who are completely blinded by prejudice, or envy, will 
deny that it has been much more gloriously useful in effect than 
any other form of church government now in operation. Why 
then, I repeat, why wish to chaage it? When it was first estab- 
lished, and for many years afterwards, the ministers. conscious of 
the sweet influences of the Holy Spirit of Gad which actuated and 


guided them, felt with all meekness and fear, the high, the respon-. 


sible and honorable station to which they were called; spoke and 
acted like the ambassadors of the Lord Jesus Christ, with au‘huri- 
ty, as did the apostles and their “primitive” successors—yet with 
all patience and gentleness wooing and beseeching sinners to look 
at, and love the truth, that they might be saved. And the people 
viewing them in the majesty of their glorious stations, listened 
with attention and admiration; and multitudes of them approved 
themselves to be—“not forgetful hearers, but doers of the word;” 
and never once thought of "making a “compact,” or of ‘claiming 
“rights,” but esteemed their ministers “very highly in love for 
their work’s sake,” giving to them “all honor,” and in their Christ- 
like simplicity, “esteemed each other better than themselves” 
Thrice! ten thousand times thrice happy times. Ob! for their 
speedy return. But, alas! now, it is much to be feared, having, 


too—too many of them, departed from the charming “simplicity of 


the gospel,” and each believing it to be his “right” to rule; these 
same ministers, grown grey with years and with cares, and la- 
bours, and sufferings for their good; “ingratitude is as the sin of 
witchcraft?” are held up to the view of the younger members of 
the church, and younger ministers too—too many of whom, as 
well as some of the elder ones—not to their credit is it spoken— 
have joined in the hue and cry,* as power-loving, over-bearing, 
tyrannical men! “My brethren these things ought not so to be.” 


* Surely “Plain Truth” has rendered himself worthy of notice here by 
nis letter to “The Chairman of the editorial Committee,” where, on the 
very face of it, it must, I think, be evident to every reflecting mind, that he 
has suffered his zeal for the cause of “reform,” greatly to outrun his judg- 
ment. He says “I have read it,” i. e. the first number of “Mutual Rights”— 
“T have read it carefully and ovisheaity. To me it appears to be a work of 
merit, and conducted and supported by able hands.’ Now, I beg that it 
may be distinctly understood, that I have not the smallest wish, much less 
desire, to detract from the merits of the work, or the ability of the gentle- 
men who conduct it. But what can be said of a minister, who undertakes to 
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On the 45th page we are treated with two quotations from “the 
learned Bishop Stilingfieet;” L shall cite a part only of each. 
“God, by his own laws, has given men power and liberty to det r- 
mine the particular form of church government among them.” 
Again; “ihe particular form of that” church “government, the 
laws of God have left to the prudence of particular churches to 
determine.” Ldeny the assertion, although advanced by so great 
aman {do not believe the Bishop was able to prove it; if he 
had done it, | am perfectly satisfied that “Honestus” would have 
found himself very happy m having it in his power to produce 
such proot, for 1 am as well satisfied that he needs help on the 
occasion. 

On the same page we find the following: “The authors of the 
‘Circular’? profess to believe the proposed change to be inexrpe- 
dieni:—‘l. Because it would create a distinction of interests be- 
tween the Uinerancy and the membership” And, therefore, it 
seems, the membership must be kept without any representatives 
at all (chosen by themselves) in the body which makes the laws 
by which they are to be governed. Comment on this might, per- 
haps, justly be deemed needless ” 

L take the liberty to differ greatly with the author on this occa- 
sion, and presume to say, the “comment,” which he has thought 
proper to make on the sentence quoted from the “C ireular,” 1s 
worse than “needless.” [| consider it, to say the least of it, un- 
worthy of ifs author. “Horestus” will please to pardon my free- 
dom and plainness of speech. What, | would ask. would “the 
peaceabie sons of the church,” those members cppused to reform, 
who, by the bye 1 presune to be, at deast nineteen out of twenty; 
what would they, 1 ask, have said to the members of the General 
Conference who entertained such a sentiment, if they had con- 
sented to grant the request of those who asked for a lay delega- 
tion? Might they not, with the greatest propriety. have consi- 
dered them as utterly unworthy the confidence reposed in them, 
as well as of the affection which is cherished fur them? 


extol so highly, things that are yet in the womb of time. May we not say, 
if he had studied ‘-carefully and critically,” and “digested” their ‘“‘contents, ” 
as many other works as a minister of the gospel ought to do, to assist in 
qualifying him for his work, that he would not have displayed such a want of 
sound judgment as he has here done. 1 consider the whole of his letter as a 
mere high sounding flourish; and certainly do not feel grateful to him for re- 
presenting me as in a state of ‘‘degradation.” I feel as independent, and as 
free as my reverend brother, knowi ing that the Law was only made ‘‘for the 
lawless and disobedient.” And I ask no more of him, than that, when he 
may be called on to fill ‘‘an honorabie seat in the law-making department of 
the church,” he will think before he speaks, and then act with a single eye 
to the glory of God, and I shal] never envy him his seat; for I firmly believe, 
that so long as the members of the church live by faith in the Son of God, 
and manifest their love to him, by their willing cheerful obedience to all his 
commands, he wii] never suffer his ministers to abuse the power which, in 
my opinion, he has clothed them with, and called them to exercise. 
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The three other reasons advanced in the “Circular” on the same 
subject, I consider equally solid and correct as the first: the 
“comment” on them by “Honestus” to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. 

In the last paragraph of his review, ““Honestus” admits, if Ido 
not misunderstand him, “that the form of polity”—‘ the minutia of 
rights’—“the rules or usages,” as well as “the pastoral charge”— 
sand those principles of scripture discipline laid down for deal- 
ing with members;” are subjects of “ecclesiastical legislation;” 
and prerogativés secured to the ministers by the Scriptures. | his 
I conceive to be the truth as it is in Jesus! And vet, he goes on 
to say, “we see not that they” i. e. the ministers “have any pre- 
rogatives above what belong also to the laity;” strange contratic- 
tion. Here then we have “proof positive,” that evea good men, 
men of sense, of learning and information, when they depart from 
the simplicity of the gospel, and from the word of unerring truth, 
may, and do contradict themselves. 

But if these things, as “Honestus’’ has here acknowledged, 
and, as agreeably to the word of God, they do most assuredly belong 
to the eclesiastica! department of the church; ought not ecclesias- 
tics to be left free and unfettered by the presence of “the laity” 
to perform the duty assigned them by their MasTER? Surely the 
ought. I confess | am simple enough to believe, that while God 
shall be pleased to own and bless the Methodist Soctety, he will 
take care that its church government shall remain as it Is, except, 
it may be, in some of its minor parts. Nevertheless, I do not for- 
get this declaration of the Almizhtv.—“But your iniquities have 
separated between you and your God; and your sins have hid his 
face from you. 

If “the reformers” shall continue obstinately to pursue their rash 
intention to change the order of that government which God has 
so pre-eminent'y owned, and so superabundantly blessed: he 
may say to his ministers as he once said to Samuel, in a case per- 
haps, not so dissimilar as many may suppose.—* They have not re- 
jected thee, but they have rejected me; that | should not,” govern 
them as heretofore.—Let them try how they can succeed without 
me! 


One oF THE Larry. 


Phiiadelphia. 


Religion is perfect, in proportion as: it approaches to a habit, 
operating with the regularity and certainty of an imstinct. This 
is the attainment of systematic conduct in religion. Occasional 
irregularities do incalculable injury to religious habits, oftentimes 


undoing, in a few days, what may not be repaired in months or 
years. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITORS, 


Mussxs, Epirors, 

some few days past I was favoured with a sight of your pro- 
posals for publishing a new periodical miscellany, entitled “The 
Mutual Rights of the ministers and members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church” Your plan appears to be, to enter fully into 
a discussion of the rights of the travelling and loéal ministry, and 
the laity of our church; and in the prosecution of this subject, you 
promise to exclude from your pages “every thing calculated to 
give persoual offence;” and to open your columns for the admis- 
sion of well written, temperate communications on both sides of 
the great question which now agita'es our community throughout 
these United States. A wel! conducted paper of the above de- 
scription, will certainly be a valuable acquisition to the great Me- 
thodist family, which is extended over so large a portion of our 
country; and that is confessedly very limited in its means of in- 
formation, On a subject of such deep interest, as that of church 
rights. 

1 have for many years been convinced of the necessity of some 
considerable improvements in our church government, and have 
often asked; If we have a spiritual ministry, whose zeal equals 
that of any other ministry in the Known world? Lf we retain the 
faith once deiivered to the saints? if we have in possession ex- 
perimental and practical religion? If God acknowledges us to be 
a living church, by pouring gut his spirit on our congregations in 
the ‘Mumination of the minds, and renovation of the hearts of the 
people? if our heavenly father has favoured us with all these 
great and good things, why may we not have a good church go- 
vernment? By a good church government 1 mean, one that is 
based on righteous principles, and secures the interests of every 
department of our community, those of the laity, as well as those 
of the ministry; or, as you phrase it in your circular, “a represen- 
tative form of church guvernment, which shall extend to the peo- 
ple as weil as to the preachers.” 

is tt absulutely necessary, in order to promote the Redeemer’s 
kingdom, that his church should be governed on popish princt+ 
plest li sv, then the apost: res and their master were wrong in go- 
verning the church, in primitive times, on principles immediately 
the reverse of those on which our church is goverved. 

The perpetuity of Methodism in this country depends on the 
adoption ot a more liberal form of church government. Almost 
every one is now acquainted with our contracted polity, ani no- 
thing is more common than to heart sensible men say, we are 
pleased with your doctrines and mode of worship; but we cannot 
consent to become members of a church where the laity are de- 
prived of all participation in the formation of those rules by 
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which they are to be governed, and where the ministry possess 
such unbounded power as they do in the Methodist Episcopal 

Church. 

[ have ever been the decided and warm friend of itinerancy; 
but have never been disposed to merge every other interest 
into this. ‘The way to promote the itinerant interest is to consult 
the interest of the whole, by securiag the rights of each, and then 
the wutual bond of union, like a three fold cord, will not be easily 
broken. Wishing you much success in your laudable undertak- 
ing. lam yours, Xc. 


DR. JENNINGS’ REVIEW OF DR. ARMISTEAD’S STRICTURES. 


We are truly sorry that Doctor Armistead, in writing his “stric- 
tures on the constitutional government of the Methodist E piscopal 
Church” should have supposed, that in the support of his cause it 
Was necessary to impugn the motives of the friends of reform. 
But his mind, it would seem, was so replete with this sentiment, 
that even in his introduction, and whilst he was yet asking per- 
mission of the editorial committee, for the publication of his pa- 
pers, he could not withhold his accusation, that they were enga- 
ged in hurling fiery weapons against the vitals of the church. tle 
survly could not have been conscious of his absurdity, when in 
the indulgence of this favorite propensity, for before he had 
proceeded ten lines, he says, “lam very much pleased. that we 
have had many assurances from them, of acceptance, attention 
and impartial procedure towards our communications.” Here 
then we have nis acknowledgment, that he had many assurances 
of impartial procedure on the part of the committee. And un- 
til the contrary had appeared, had he been desirous to make a 
candid inquiry into the objects of the committee. he ought to have 
taken for granted their intention to deal unpa: tially, in their in- 
vestigation of the ecclesiastical polity of the Methodist episcopal 
Church. But this does not seem to have suited his views, as will 
more fully appear in the sequel. 

The phraseology of his third paragraply is a good deal dark and 
puzzling. [f however we have succeeded tn decyphering his 
meaning, it is a continuation of censure against the friends of re- 
form. ‘it goes in elfect tu say, it is to be. feared, “that from mo- 
tives of persorai aggrandizement or sensuali:y,” these men are 
unduly intermedling with the attairs of the cuurch,* which are most 
momentous. They are not deterred, although these affairs have 
had the sanction of the Holy Ghost, as the best criterion of the 
purity of their design, and therefore they ought to be avoided as 


“Compare this with the Doctor’s circular at the close of this review. 


9 VOL. I. 
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disturbers of the peace and increase of her members; the authors 
of aberration from duty, of disaffection and apostacy here and of 
everlasting perdition hereafter. This is a terrible accusation, and 
if true, these are very dangerous men. Had the Doctor any tes- 
timony to support such a charge? Let his own words answer, 
‘we have been so averse to countenancing essayers (essayists) 
of reform, in the Methodist Episcopal Church,* that until now, we 
have not attended to the current of opinion which has been dif- 
fused by the opposers of her government; of course in our reflec- 
tions, we can have no reference to former discussions.” We have 
it then from under the Doctor’s own hand, that the Circular is- 
sued about the first of June, three letters in reply to Mr. Devany, 
and the first number of the Mutual Rights, contain all that he 
knows about them or their proceedings. ‘These papers of course 
are his only warrant for all this slander! It will be seen by his 
readers, that the Doctor makes a considerable pretension to logic, 
and it is possible that the three sentences which he has here 
thrown together after the manner of a syllogism, were intended 
as an argument to justify him in making this dreadful charge. 
Let us see, “The affairs of the Church of Christ,” says he, “per- 
tain to subjects of the most momentous kind; the sanction of the 
Holy Ghost is the best criterion of the purity of its designs: then 
an undue intermedling with ifs interests, reproaches the govern- 
ment of God, disturbs the peace and increase of its members, &c. 
&c.” Every man of common sense knows, that the affairs of the 
church, the most momentous subjects that pertain to its interests, 
are many and various. ‘Io which of them al} does the Doctor in- 
tend to refer? In what way does he mean to apply his proposi- 
tion to the question in dispute? He has not told us, and there- 
fore, we do not know. What particular designs of the church 
does he mean to say have received the sanction of the Holy Ghost 
as the best criterion of their purity? He has not told us this, 
and this was an omission, on his part, of very great importance, 
because upon this subject there might be great mistakes. Be- 
sides, it would have opened a wide field for discussion, if he had 
attempted to discriminate between the particulars in the govern- 
ment of the church, which are unquestionably compatible with 
the word of God, and therefore certainly have the sanction of the 
Holy Ghost, and such as are of doubtful character, or are ub- 
viously mere instances of human prudence; and still more if he 
had noticed those points which are greatly exceptionable, and 
which have long been the cause of dissatisfaction to preachers 
and people. And these are the points which he ought to have ex- 
amined. But he failed throughout the whole of his attempt, for 


*The circular referred to in the former note, represents local preachers as 
an extraneous body of men. Therefore, if we understand the Doctor, an 
address by way cf circular made to local preachers, proposing if necessary, 
ot ea a republican form of government, &c. &c. is no essay towards 
reform. 
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he has not shewn us what it is that constitutes an undue inter- 
meddling with the interests of the church. When a candid in- 
quirer after truth objects to any nstitution, or to any principle, 
custom or practice pertaining to an institution, it is his duty to 
state his objections fairly, with an intention to produce reform; or 
having ascertained the error of the objection, to acknowledge the 
error and justify the institution. This is what the reformers 
feel themselves pledged to do in all their communications. 
When an advocate for the system, which is thus subjected to 
investigation, makes a commendable defence, he proceeds with 
candour, meets the objections fairly, acknowledges the worth of 
what is valuable, and in a manly and inoffensive way, displays 
their errors. Such procedure the public had a right to expect 
from Doctor Armistead, as well as from every other opposer of 
reform. If any christian man have faults to find of a brother, it 
is his duty to state the cause of his complaint, in definite terms, so 
that the accused may have opportunity to review the particulars 
of the accusation, try the worth of the reproof, and either repent 
of the error or have the opportunity to justify himself as he in 
good conscience may think right, according to the circumstances 
of the case. How the Doctor could have supposed that his 
readers could appreciate statements so unsupported, and yet so 
contumelious, or how he could have imagined that any such 
general assertion could serve a valuable purpose, or how he should 
have considered himself a champion, clad with such armour, are 
roblems which admit of no common solution. And if he really 
intended them to lessen the influence of the editorial committee, 
the charge is too indefinite to merit respect. But as we are ob- 
liged to suppose he had some meaning, and as it is possible that 
his more intimate friends may have a better understanding of his 
manner, when he writes, than has fallen to our lot, we would sug- 
gest the probability, that the two papers with the signature of Ne- 
hemiah, and Nehemiah’s rep!v to one of the Laity, will be found 
to answer every semblance of an argument, and every shade of ra- 
tional thinking that can be found in the Doctor’s first essay. 
The committee appointed to prepare a “Circular,” and more 
articularly the printing committee in the “editorial address” (see 
Mutual Rights, No. I. page 1 and 2.) have declared the purpose 
of those committees respectively, to adhere firmly to the commu- 
nion, doctrines, and fundamental services of the Methodist church. 
In those papers they have asserted their reasonable expectation, 
and confident belief, that the work in which they are engaged, 
will have a tendency to restore the peace and harmony of the 
church; which we here take the liberty to say, has been disturbed 
by causes which will be more fully developed hereafter. That they 
calculate much upon the tendency which their work will have, 
to prepare the way for changes which may effectually remove the 
causes of these evils, and bring about a reform. That reform 
is necessary in order that the principles and administration of the 
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government, may be cheerfully acknowledged and permanently 
sustained, by the willing suffrage of a free and enlightened people. 
And they need have no apprehension, that intelligent readers 
who are acquainted with them, or who will pursue proper steps 
in obtaining information by which to judge of them, will be mis- 
led by any such illiberal insinuations as those which are made by 
Doctor Armistead, Other men will not forget, as he seems to 
have done, what is due to well earned reputation, much less be 
regardless of our Lord’s command “judge not that ye be not 
judge = 

‘We commence our disquisitions,”” says the Doctor, ‘with 
the publication of the present periodical work, ae with ts con- 
tents if pers itted, we wish to keep pace.” We annot forget 
that of this work, before its first number was nal the Doctor 
in a newspaper publication made at Norfolk, said, “The Mutual 
Rights, &c. a periodical work about to be published | in Baltimore, 
may bear some marks of an outrageous enterprize.’ Our rea- 
ders will excuse the apparent digression. We have quoted this 
short notice, in order to shew, that the Doctor is prepared, not 
merely to keep pace with the Mutual Riz hts, in his disquisitions; 
but, that he can decide upon the character of a work, before he 
sees If: nay more, even before it has an existence. ‘This, per- 
haps, is what he means by the word prognosis: and as we ma 
need help when we come to the place where this technical term 
is used, we thought, it might be well to make this provision, as 
we pass along. 

‘Yo return, the Doctor’s disquisitions, he says, were intended 

» “keep pace with the present periodical work;’’ and here we 
ae inquire in what way he has taken notice of any part of the 
first number? He has not pretended to review the editorial ad- 
dress, nor the Baltimore circular, nor the review of the circular 
of the General Conference. He has taken no notice of the paper 
by Nehemiah on the rights of the Laity. In a word. he has not 
kept pace with the Mutual Rights at all, except so much, as seems 
to be intended to impugn the motives of those engaged in its pub- 
lication. He has made some references to the three letters to 
Mr. Devany. and then made out his paper in his own way. His 
mind is full of prognostications, prying into things “beyond the 
ken of the initial reform.” He sees that “a local delegation squints 
at a pastorship and a charge,” and he tells us “since” that is the 
case, it is “the prognosis of a fatal omen and disturbs the tele- 
scopic prescience of an itinerant minister’s direction.”” And whe- 
ther this discovery should throw any light upon the subjects agi- 
tated in the Mutual Rights or not, our readers will cer tainly ad- 
mit, that this is an original thought, for which the Dector is in- 
debted to no other writer, ancient or modern. It is properly his 
owu. And whose ken but his, will ever see such another progno- 
sis or omen as this, whilst the world stands? 
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As to the Doctor’s strictures upon certain mutilated quotations 
from the letters to Mr. Devany, we think he does not understand 
the intention of the writer, where we refer to the facts and cir- 
cumstances which have marked the rise and progress of Method- 
ism in these United States. We are always prepared to shew, that 
the form which Methodism assumed when it was ushered into the 
world, by Mr. Wesley and his coadjutors, was inevitable. We 
did not intend to say. that the authors of it were at all reprehen- 
sible, in any wav: and a review of the letters will satisfy judici- 
ous readers, that the writer intended only to shew Mr. Devany’ S 
absurdity in asking the Methodist people “if they do not possess 
as much power now as they ever did? if they are not governed 
now in the same way they always were, &c?”? And having done 
this, we then proceeded to make other statements, intended to 
shew, that although the origin of Methodism had inevitably been 
dictatorial on the part of Wesley and the preachers; that the 
time had at length arrived, when it was necessary to inquire, whe- 
ther the prominent points, in which the system is incompatible 
with the republican principles of the United States, might not be 
altered to advantaye. And after all, that Dr. Armistead has said 
to oppose it, we are still inclined to urge the necessity of this very 
reasonable inquiry, and believe it wil! “be made. 

As to the Doctor’s pompous definition of monarchical and aris- 
tocratical forms of government, and his accompanying display of 
syllogisms, we cannot see their value nor understand how they 
apply at all, with any useful effect, to the subjects in debate. But 
“we are not surprised” that the Doctor’s “zeal” should have stim- 
ulated him te make a very great effort, when his “ken” enabled 
him to contemplate such wonderful prognostics and “painted 
spectres of monstrous anomalies, which a better spirit of disinter- 
estedness never” once thought of. 

Here we should have thought of closing our review of the Doc- 
tor’s first paper. But in the second general division of the subject, 
he has repeated his unchristian imputation of the motives of reform- 
ers, charging them with deep thoughts of selfish promotions. To 
which, we think it our duty to reply, by saying, the insinuation 
implies a species of ambition, which is beneath the dignity of the 
reformers, and which we have no reason to think applicable to any 
local preacher but Doctor Armistead. And that we have good 
cause for applying the indignity to himself, will be seen by a 
paper which he published in the Norfolk Beacon, of June 30th, a 
copy of which is inserted at the close of this review. 

The Doctor has also called our attention to O’Kellyism and 
Hametism. In these references he has again been most unhappy. 
But he seems to manage an argument in his own way. We re- 
member, however, that the objections of Mr. O’Kelly to the gov- 
ernment of the church at that time, 1792—93, were such, as bad 
the approbation of our venerable Bishop M’Kendree; and had not 
Mr. O'Kelly attempted too much; had he shunned the ambitious 
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desire of being himself at the head of the brethren, we think 
ourselves safe in giving it as our opinion, that Mr. M’Kendree 
would have remained with Mr. O’Kelly. It was a fatal error on 
the part of S’r, O’Kelly to separate himself from the connexion. 
Mr. M’Kendree was too wise not tosee it, and too much devoted 
to the success of Methodism, to unite with O’Kelly in making a 
secession. We know the result. But if Mr O’Kelly had been 
prudent, the consequences would have been different, and the 
necessity of reform might have Jong since ceased. 

And here by the way, we can but suggest to our readers the 
propriety of recollecting the fact, that neither the reformers as 
they are now called, nor their printing committee at Baltimore, 
nor the local pre: achers. are to be accused wit’ originating dis- 
satisfactions in the Methodist Episcopal Church. For by the 
Doctor’s ow. showing, they commenced with the itinerant min- 
istry, and having been agitated more or less, for a longer time 
than thirty years. And we must add, that the Presiding Elder 
question, Mr. Dev vany’s constitutional question, which it has been 
thought might lead io a fatal division among our itinerant. breth- 
ren. and which has been in agitation for twelve years or longer, 
is nothing less than a modified expression of Mr. O’Kelly’s first 
difficulty. There are hundreds and thousands, who, if it were 
necessary, would acknowiedge, that they have been dissatistied 
for nore than twenty years. And we are well informed that 
many were almost determined to leave the communion of the 
church, but have suspended their design, in hope that the Mutual 
Rights will effect the secessary reform. The editorial committee 
of the Mutual Rights have evinced no intention to make seces- 
sions from the church, bu’ to prevent them. They have manifest- 
ed no design to subvert the government, but to aid in its improve- 
ment. And this we are well satisfied they are willing to do, 
without prospects of “selfish promotion.” The Doctor’s insinua- 
tion compels us to suspect that he is himself contemplating some- 
thing in that way, and that he fears, that his prognosis of a pas- 
torship and a charge is likely to be defeated by the disinterested 
labors of that work. And if indeed the exertions of the commit- 
tee should be effectual in preventing secessions, and of course in 
obscuring the Doctor’s “spectres of monstrous anomalies” 
together with his ideas of Hametism or O’Kellyism, or other deep 
thoughts of selfish promotion, we are sure the true friends of 


Methodism will not be sorry that they disagree with Doctor Ar- 
mistead. S. K. JENNINGS. 


That our readers may see the whole ground upon which we 
have made up our thoughts of Doctor Armistead’s publications, we 
have requested the editorial committee to insert in this place, the 
publication referred to in our review, which he published in Nor- 
folk on the SOth of June last, to which we take the liberty to sub- 
join a few notes. S. K. J. 
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COMMUNICATION. 


To the Local Preachers of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 


America. 


From the nature of the original constitution of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Europe,* and the adoption of the same econo- 
my in this country, we feel disposed to believe, that the local 
preachers in the church have been incidental in their origin, and 
are now extraneous in their existence. This general position 
being admitted, they, as ministers, do not at present, nor can the 
ever enjoy, in common with the itinerant ministers of this church,t 
the free exercise of their functions, to which they are scripturally 
and spiritually entitled. We take the liberty, therefore to sug- 
ges. to the local preachers, within the bounds of the severa! an- 
nual conferences, but particularly to the local preachers of Virginia 
and North Carolina, the following reflections. 

1. That during the session of the district conferences, the 
afternoon of each day shall be set apart fer the assemblage of the 
local preachers, which assemblage shall be called the district 
convention. 

2. That in these conventions, an attachment shall be maintained 
for the interests of the government of the church, but that we exer- 
cise the right of free investigation and debate on the relations 
which we sustain in the church, and the privations to which, we 
think we are subject.t 

3. That we favour if practicable, the organization of a state 
convention, and a general convention of the United States. 

4. That we appoint a delegation to the state convention, to be 
holden annually, in a place as central as possibile, within the 
bound- of each annual conference. 

5. That we shall not by our agency or efforts, countenance any 
publication which contains strictures contrary to the interests 
and government of the church, but that if we have any matters of 
wrong or grievauce to be redressed, we tell them to the church 
alone.§ 

6 That we intermeddle not with the views of the subversion! 
of the present government, which consists of a restrictive consti- 


*We must ask the Doctor to tell usin his next, where that Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Europe is? 

t+ Compare this with article 4th of the Doctor’s additional reflections, and 
it will be seen, that his ultimate design is, to establish a Republican 
form of government. He pretends to make an effort to obtain what he here 
gays, they can never enjoy. 

j Look at this. He certainly thought he could hide from the obserya- 
tion of the church (itinerant ministers) and then manage the local preachers 
in a way to suit his views. 

§ He means they must not let the people know that any thing is wrong. 
Make it kivn to the travelling preachers only. 

|| Who intecds the subversion of the choreh but Doctor Armistead? Com- 


pare this article with article 4th of the AppiTionAL REFLECTIONS. 
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tution, itinerant ministers and laymen:* because by this interfer- 
ence, we should evince a spirit of usurpation and tyranny much 
greater than the one of which we complain.t 

7. ‘hat we publish the proceedings of the said district conven- 
tions in preference to the minutes of the district conferences, and 
send a copy to every district within the bounds of our respective 
annual conferences. ¢ 


ADDITIONAL REFLECTIONS. 


. That in the appointinent of a delegation to the state con- 
«aaa we restrict the functions of our “delegates to the subjects 
of inquiry, which occupied the attention of ‘the district conven- 
tions; since the object of which is to obtain a uniformity of sen- 
timent and a more concentrated effort of a joint and a respectful 
remonstrance of our grievances to the next General Conference, 
for the purpose of redress. 

2. That we instruct our delegates to the state conventions, par- 
ticularly to have appointed from among themseives, a delegation 
to a general convention of the United States, aS soon as a number 
of states feel an inclination to unite with us.§ 

3. That we look to this ultimate object for the purpose of ob- 
taining the concentrated views of the local preachers of the Uni- 
ted States, and thereby be able to draw up one general and res- 
pectful memorial of our grievances, for the consideration of the 
General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, to be 
holden in Baltimore (Pittsburg) Ist May, 1828, and to pray for 
redress. 

4. That without a disguise of our intentions, we, if unsuccess- 
ful in this christian- like mode of procedure, and cannot be ad- 
mitted to the clerical privileges, to which we think God intends 
us to possess, empower our delegates to the general convention, 
to form a constitution for our government on the republican prin- 
ciples of a clerical and lay levislation,| and to arrange other mat- 
ters connected with us, a member of the Church of Christ Jesus, 

in such a manner as their wisdom and spirit may deem best cal- 
culated to promote our own interest and the glory of God. 


*Where are the local preachers. They of course do not belong to the 
rovernment. 

” +See there again! the Doctor accuses the church of tyranny. But as he 
did not intend to tell any body but the church we must let it go for a lapsus 
penne, (slip of the pen. ) 

The Doctor will be under the necessity of taking bond and security upon 
each copy of the proceedings so published and sent, that it shall not be per- 
mitted to pass into any hands but those of the church or the trav eliing ministry. 
{t will be a wonder if the Doctor’s secrets do not get out after all his pre- 
cautions. 

§ The local preachers of the Baltimore district were more respectful to- 
wards the church than the Doctor intends to be. They submissively asked 
the favour of the General Conference, to make the necessary provision for 
ealling a convention, &c. 
|| The Doctor, we a sume, had not then begun to consider the dangers 
f intermeddling with the affairs of the church. 
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5. That we appoint the session of the first state convention, 
to be composed of a delegation from the districts of the Virginia 
and North Carolina Conference, to be holden in the town of Staun- 
ton, Virginia, on the first Friday in April, 1825. R. A. A. 

ge The printers throughout the United States, favourable to 
a republican form of government, will please give this notice 
two or three insertions.* 


ACCOUNT OF THE CAMP MEETING RECENTLY HELD IN 
FREDERICK COUNTY, MARYLAND. 


Messrs. Eprrors, 

The following account of a camp meeting, recently held in 
Frederick county, will, no doubt, be highly gr atifying to your read- 
ers. It is from the pen of a distinguished minister of our commu- 
nion, and made its first appearance in the “Religious Advocate.” 
You will oblige a subscriber by giving it a place i in your useful 
and interesting Miscellany. H. 

This sketch would have been furnished sooner, had we not de- 
sired to have some opportunity to ascertain more fully and cor- 
rectly, the number of those who professed to experience the for- 
giveness of their sins, through faith in Jesus Christ. Having now 
nearly completed a round on Frederick circuit, we, with the ut- 
most pleasure, and with unfeigned gratitude to the Great Head of 
the church, communicate some interesting particulars in regard 
to the meeting. [t commenced on Thursday evening, the 19th ‘da 
of August last, and, notwithstanding it was apprehended that the 
number of tents and persons would be considerably smaller than 
usual on such occasions, in consequence of the Baltimore camp- 
meeting, which was not very distant, and which commenced on 
the same day, yet there were about seventy-six tents, in which it 
is supposed, one thousand persons were accommodated, besides 
those who went off the ground to lodge. There were also from 
50 to LOO wagons, which were occupied more or less during the 
meeting. Itis thought on a moderate calculation, that from 12 
to 1400 were stationary on the ground, and from 2 to 4000 atten- 
ded from day today. The religious exercises began with an evi- 
dent earnestness, which was hailed as the presage of a successful 
meeting. The ordinary method of eonducting the meeting was 
adopted, and it progressed with encouraging realizations of the 
divine presence and favour, on Friday and “Saturday. Phe weather 
was warm, and we had a cloudless sky except a very slight shower 


* This could be done, it would appear, according to the Doctor’s logic, 
and nobody would suspect that he found fault of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and nobody but the church would ever think that any thing was go- 
ing on with a view to reform! S.K. J. 

10 VOL. I. 
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Saturday. On Sunday morning a large and attentive audience 
were pleasingly instructed by the eloquent and perspicuous 
sermon of the Rev. A. M’Caine. ‘Whe effect produced by this dis- 
course, owned wnd biessed by God, was great and general. On 
Monday morning the Rey. Mr Sascom arrived: accompanied by 
the Rev. Mr. Hinkle, both of whom teft the Baltimore camp- 
meeting on the afternoon of Sunday. Mr. Hinkle preached the 
morning sermon. It was owned of God. ‘Thousands felt the word 
and the power which attended it. Ministers and people were 
dissolved in tears, and hundreds joyfully realized, 

“The overwhelming power of saving grace.’ 

Mr. Bascom preached at 4 o’ciock, on the subject of practical 
christianity. In our judgment it was one of the most masterly 
discourses we ever listened to. It was heard with interest. Many 
were convinced that they were “w anti iz” by being thus weighed 


in the “balance of the sanctuary.” On Tuesday Mr. Bascom 


iain preached. His subject was, the evidences of the christian 

religion. Here, he, if pessibie, exceeded his discourse on Monday. 
It is not our purpose to eulogise the preachers in this communica- 
tion, yet a man so remarkable for tntellectual greatness, presents 
such an occasion to contemplate the dignity of our species, that 
we beg indulgence while we bring him more fully before those 


wiv bad not the happiness to see and hear him. Mr. Bascom is 
about 27 years of age. He has been a Methodist itinerant minis- 
ter for nearly twelve years. His enunciation is very distinct, 


and his delivery uncommonly rapid. His conceptions are strong 
and forcible. The most choice langu: ioe Conveys the finest sen- 
timents to is dehynted audience. He has a bold enterprising 
mind, of ample nowers to bear him out in all his undertakings. 
He is an original. He is like no man that we have ever heard. 
Perbaps his style bears a nearer resemlance to that of the cele- 
brated Chalwers, than any other. ' We do not pretend to have 
done ample justice to this great man, in the feeble attempt we 
have made to exhibit him to the mind of the reader. Permit us 
then to add, that we have heard many great men, but he exceeds 
them all. 

Atter preaching, the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was cel- 
ebrated by some hundreds of christians, deeply affected, surround- 
ed by a large and solemn concourse. In the progress of the 
meeting, up to » Shenae, several were awakened to a sense of 
their iniquities, condemnagion and helplessness, and found the 
mercy of God in the forgiveness of their sins: but it was Tuesday 
evening that the great work of conviction and conversion most 
extensively prevailed. 

There were supposed to be more than one hundred persons 
under conviction for sin, and earnestly erying to God for mercy; 
and nerh aps there Were more persons who professed to find peace 
this night, than during the whole of the meeting heretofore. Q 
this was a “night indeed to be Sooubead above all nights!” 


| 
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The professors of religion were greatly revived and comforted, 
ind it was truly said to be one of the best camp-meetings ever 
held on this circuit. The meeting closed early on W ednesday 
morning. Since its close we have received about 50 white per- 
sons into the church; most of whom profess to have experienced 
a change of heart at this meeting. here are several others who 
will join, but have not yet had an opportunity to do so; so that 
we estimate our increase from the cainp-mecting at about 60 
whites. There were some also from other circuits who embriced 
religion there; and vo all that we have seen and heard, it may 
be safely concluded, that between 60 and 70 persons professed 
to be “born of the spirit” at the meeting. At several appoint- 
ments since the close of the camp- mecting, the appearances of a 
evival of religion are more encouraging than usual. 

A few days § since we held a two days meeting at Liberty-town. 
The weather was so wet on Saturday, that only about 20 persons 
came to the house of God: discouraging as the prospect was, we 
commenced in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, and in humble 
reliance on his blessing—we had a precious time on Saturday 
and Saturday night. Sunday morning our love-feast was excellent. 
After preaching we partook of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, in the presence of the congregation. It was a time of great 
solemnity. At night it pleased God to reveal bis power in the 
awakening and conversion of several persons, and since that, the 
work has been going on and scores have been brought to bow to 
Jesus, and cry for mercy. Glory to God, the prospect is delight-— 
fully cheering, but as you will shortiy have a more detailed ac- 
count of this gracious visitation, we forbear to add more at 


resent. 


LETTER TO THE EDITORS, 


Xenia, Ohio, August 24th, 1824. 

DeAR BRETHREN 
I have just rece seal the first number of the Mutual Rights, and 
feel pleased with the spirit that appears to dictate it. Ifa change 
in the government of our church is necessary (as we judge) it 
should be brought about, under the influence of a gospel spirit, 
and while we act in this important business it should be in due sub- 
mission to the Governor of the universe. [ hope while error and 
mal-administration are exposed, that the spirit of rancor wil! be 
utterly kept from the pages of the work. Divine law has ever 
been, and will forever be, the best weapons to remove error from 
the world; and if we have not the glory of God, and the salvation 
of souls is view, in this business, it will, it must come to naught. 
We have reason to praise our almighty Father for the displays 
of his power during the past year in this district, the elder judges 
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there will be an increase of about 1500. The camp-meeting at- 
tached to our late district conference, was among the best | ever 
attended. The werk was general throughout the congregation. 
I hope a fire is kindled that will burn for months to come. 

May the blessings contained in the new and everlasting cove- 
nant be poured forth on our church, and on the world, for Christ’s 
sake. Amen. Respectfully yours, re 

a Hs 





NARRATIVE OF THE CONVERSION OF MIRZA MAHOMED ALI, 
A LEARNED PERSIAN. 


( Concluded from page 77.) 


“Aprit 23d.—Manomep Ait still professes his attachment to 
the doctrines of the Cross, and says that he is determined, by the 
grace of Gop, to make an open profession of his faith in Curisr. 
The Persian gentleman already adverted to, whom the learned 
Hac: had requested to advise his son, has been using every means 
in his power to withdraw him from the faith of the Gospel; but Ma- 
HOMED Ax tells his friend, that the subject is tooimportant for him 
to be laughed out of. That gentleman acts in the capacity of days- 
man or mediator between the old man and his son. He is a man 
of extensive knowledge, and approved piety in the Mohammedan 
faith: yet so successtully has Manomep Aut applied to his con- 
science the arguments with which the Gospel furnishes him, that 
he has come to the following conclusion:;—Perhaps you may be 
right; you may have truth on your side” Manomep Aut has 
given his adviser particular instructions to inform his father that 
he nas renounced the religion of {slam for that of Curist. And 
now he hopes, when all his friends know of his having become a 
Christian, he will feel his mind more at ease, and be delivered 
from many of those restraints which he is necessarily laid under 
in associating with his Mohammedan brethren. He appears, in- 
deed, to be making daily progress, not only in a theoretical know- 
ledge of the doctrines of our holy religion, but in ardent desire 
that he may experience the saving influences of the Hoty Spirir 
upon his soul.k Muirasuiraris, the Mission Teacher, took him 
aside to-day, and very seriously inquired how it came to pass 
that he called in question the truth of the religion of his ances- 
tors? He replied, ‘Because I am not satisfied with the evidences 
which support it’ ‘but,’ said Mrrasutraris, ‘the Law, the 
Psalnis, and the Gospels which they (the Missionaries) have, are 
not the true books; for the originals have been taken up to hea- 
ven.’ ‘I learn from the Koran, answered Manomep AxI, ‘that 
the Law, the Psalms, and the Gospels, did once exist, and there 
is the strongest presumptive evidence to believe that the Scriptures 
now in the hands of the Christians, are the inspired volume. 
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Mark the care with which our friends (the Missionaries) endea- 
voured to trace out all mis-translations:—with what assiduity 
does Mr. Gen labour to give the true meaning of the original ip 
his translation of the Psalras; and you know an inhibition was laid 
upon the circulation of the Persic New Testament, when it was 
discovered that in many parts it did not correspond wit! the ort- 
ginal Greek. Now, why all this care, if it were of human inven- 
tion?” ‘0,’ said MrraBuLTALin, ‘l have been here two years 
teaching, translating, (and still he is Mr. Gien’s Moonshee,) &c. 
and I have never troubled myself about these things? ‘That is 
the very reason why you do not believe the Gos: pel,” said Mano- 
MED Ati. This was too much for MiRaBULTALIB; and he ended 
the conversation by saying, ‘You are a free agent, do as you 
please.’ 

“24th—ManomMep ALi seems now to be in his element when 
talking of the kingdom of Gop. He says the Lorn is carry! ing 
him on in the sood way, and trusts that he wil) perfect that w! hich 
concerns him. He prays much for himself and for his father 
His friends and companions now mock and ridicule him, but he 
is enabled to bear it. He informed me, that the gentleman whom 
his father had appointed to converse ithe him, ‘had not yet de- 
livered his message, byt promised to do it to-day; and added, 
However painful, T shall be happy to learn that my father knows 
my determination. We spent a good part ef our time in reading 
Woon’s Catechism, which { have translated into the Persian 
language, with which he was much pleased; but said, he was afraid 
when put into the hands of his countrymen, they would make a 
bad use of some of the doctrines contained in it. He particularly 
referred to the ordinance of the Lorp’s Supper,— ‘Eating the 
flesh, and drinking the blood of the Son or Man.’ 


EXTRACT FROM A SERMON OF DR. SAMULL ANNESLEY ON 
PSAL. XCVIl. Vv. 1,2. — 


The Lord reigneth, let the earth rejoice, &c. 


‘‘Tue state of affairs 1s often so involved and confused, that we 
need not wonder if we see men of wisdom greatly perplexed in 
their spirits, and almost sunk into discourage nent. The best 
of men, whose hearts are most fortified with grace, would be of 
all others most subject to discomposure, were it not that they 
feel peace and comfort flowing into them from the remembrance 
and sweet consideration of a God above. What good man “_ 
have any tolerable enjoyment of himself, or possess his soul i 
patience, while he observes the irregular motions of things "ss 
the restlessness, tumblings, and tossings of the world; desirable 
comforts and delights blasted in a moment; afflictions and troubles 
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breaking in with a sudden surprise; order quite subverted; laws 
vioiated, and the edge of them turned against those that are faith- 
ful and peaceable in the land; and all “things indeed turned up- 
side down, wickedtess rampant, and religion oppressed! ‘These 
things would soon break his heart, did he not see him whois in- 
visible, and firmly believe a wheel within a wheel; an unseen 
hand which steadily and prudently guides and directs all things, 
keeping up a beautiful order, where reason can discern nothing 
but confusion.” 

[Memoirs of the Wesley family, by Dr. A. Clarke, page 201 


EXTRACTS TAKEN FROM DR. SAMUEL ANNESLEY’S SER- 
MON, ON A GOOD MEMORY IN SPIRITUAL THINGS. 


‘¢ Violent passions spoil the memory; such as anger, grief, love, 
fear. “Passions we must have: but constitution and “education 


allay them in some, reason moderates them in others, and grace 


revulates them in all Where these bridles are wanting, they 
shake all the faculties as an earthquake doth a country. For ex- 
ample, anger, when it rages, manifestly .inflames the blood, and 
consequi nily the spirits, and melts off the i impression in the brains 
just as the fire melts the wax and the } impressions that were fixed 
upon it. 

‘A multitude of undigested notions hurt the memory. If aman 
have a stock of methodical and digested knowledge, it is admirable 
how much the memory will contain; as you ‘know how many 
images may be discerned at once in a glass. But when these no- 
tions are heaped incoherently in the memory, without order or de- 
pendence, they confound and overthrow the memory. Thus 
many hear and read much, too much perhaps for their capacities: 
they have not stowage for it; and so they are ever learning, and 
never come to the knowledge of the truth. Therefore look that you 
understand and digesi things by meditation, run not on too fast; 
he that rides post can never draw maps of the country. 

‘ Custom, or using your memories, 1s an excellent way of im- 
proving them. ‘Thus many wise persons charge their memories at 
the present, and thereby strengthen them, and then commit what 
they have remembered to writing, when they come home, that no 
time may wear it away. We say. use legs and have legs; and so 
use tiie memory and have ame mory. 

‘eff you oblige your children and your servants to bring you 
away an account of a sermon, you will see that use and custom 
will make it easy. I have seen an old man’s girdle, who could 
not read a word, vet by the only help of the girdle which he wore, 
and which was hung about with some knotted points, he could 
bring home every particular of a sermon, 
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‘‘Due estimation is a help to the memory, the more we dove and 
admire any thing, the better we remember it. ‘This is the reason 
given of children remembering things so well, because they admire 
every thing as being new to them And, of old people the saying 
is known, that they ‘remember all such thin a3 as they care fors for 
when we esteem any thing, the affections work upon the spirits, 
which are the instruments of the memory, and so seal things upon 
it. Why is it that @ woman cannot forget her sucking child? 
Because she doth vehemently love it, and the like affection in us 


to good things would keep us from forzetting them.” 
[Memoirs of the Wesley family, by Dr. A, Clarke, page 200. 


COMMEMORATION OF MARTIN LUTHER. 


Tue monument erected at Wittenberg in honor of Martin 
Luther, was consecrated with great solemnity on the 13th of 
October, 1821. The day being extremely fine, the concourse 
of people was very great, and “the whole was conducted with a 
degree of order and solemnity suitable to the occasion, and 
which made a profound impression on the spectators. The sta- 
tue of the great reformer, by M. Schadow, is a masterpiece. 
Before the statue was uncovered, the ancient and celebrated 
hymn Ein feste Burgist unser, was sung in chorus, and had a 
surprisingly sublime effect. Dr. Nitschthen delivered a suita- 
ble discourse, at the close of which, a signal being given, the 
covering of the monument fell, and disclosed this noble work. 
Many of the spectators overpowered by their own feelings, fell 
on their knees in adoration of the Almighty, who gave us this 
great man. The preacher then put up a solemn prayer, con- 
cluding with the Lord’s prayer, after which the whole assembl 
sung the hymn, ‘*The Lord appeared, and restored to us his 
work through his servant.” 

In the evening a bright fire was kindled in an iron basket 
placed around the monument, aud was kept up the whole night. 
All the houses, not excepting the smallest cottage, were illumi- 
nated; the town house, the lyceum, the castle, and the barracks 
were distinguished by suitable inscriptions, and a lofty illumi- 
nated inscription between the towers, announced the sense in 
which the inhabitants of Luther’s birth place honored his memo- 
ry. ‘The students from Halle, Berlin, and Leipsic, conducted 
themselves in the most exemplary manner, and went at eleven 
at night to the market place, where they sung several academic 
songs. s.—The memory of this day will leave on the hearts of the 
people of Wittenberg, and of all Protestants, an impression of 


respect and gratitude | to his majesty the king of Prussia, to whom 
we are indebted for this solemn commemoration. 
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Poetry. Noy. 
THE CHRISTIAN SOLDIER. 


OCCASIONED BY THE SUDDEN DEATH OF THE 4 





REV. THOMAS TAYLOR; 


After having declared, in his last Sermon, on a preceding evening, that he hoped te 
die as an old soldier of Jesus Christ, with his sword in his hand. 


“SERVANT of God! well done; 
Rest from thy loved employ; 

The battle fought, the victory won, 
Enter thy Master’s joy.” 

—The voice at midnight came; 

He started up to hear, 

A mortal arrow pierced his frame: 
He fell,—but felt no fear. 


Tranquil amidst alarms, 

{t found him in the field, 

A veteran slumbering on his arms, 
Beneath his red-cross shield: 

His sword was in his hand, 

Still warm with recent fight; 
Ready that moment at command, 
Through rock and steel to smite. 





it was a two-edged blade, 

Of heavenly temper keen; 

And double were the wounds it made. 
Where’er it smote between: 

°T was death to sin;—’twas life 

To all that mourn’d for sin; 

It kindled and it silenced strife, 
Made war and peace within. 




















Oft with its fiery force, 

His arm had quell’d the foe, 

And laid, resistless in his course, 
The alien-armies low. 

Bent on such glorious toils, 

The world to him was loss; 

Yet all his trophies, all his spoils, 
He hung upon the cross. 


At midnight came the cry, 
‘‘To meet thy God prepare! 
He woke,—and caught his Captain’s eve: 
Then, strong in faith and prayer, 

His spirit, with a bound, 

Burst its encumbering clay; 

His tent, at sun-rise, on the ground, 

A darken’d ruin lay. 


] 


The pains of death are past, 

Labour and sorrow cease, 

And life’s long warfare closed at las‘ 
His soul is found in peace. 

Soldier of Christ! well done; 

Praise be thy new employ; 

And while eternal ages run: 

Rest in thy Saviour’s joy 
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EXTRACT FROM FLETCHER’S SECOND CHECK TO ANTINO- 
MIANISM. 


To speak the melancholy truth, how few individuals are free 
from practical Antinomianism? Setting aside their attendance 
on the ministry of the word, where is the material difference be- 
tween several of our genteel believers and other people? Do not 
we see the sumptuous furniture in their apartments, and fashion- 
able elegance in their dressr What sums of money do they tre- 
quently” lay out in costly superfluities to adorn their persons, 
houses, and gardens! 

Wise heathens, by the help of a little philosophy, saw the im- 
propriety of having any useless, brittle vessels about them; 
they broke them on purpose that they might be consistent with 
the profession they made of “seeking wisdom.” but we, who 
profess to have “found” Christ “the wisdom of God,” purchase 
such vessels and toys at a high rate, and instead of hiding them 
for shame, as Rachel did her feraphim for fear, we “write our” 
motto “over azainst the candlestick upon the plaster of the 
wall,” and any man that fears the God of Daniel may, upon stu- 
dying the Chinese characters, make out Antinomianism. 

Our Lord, whose garment does not appear to have been cut in 
the height of the fashion, as it was made without seam, informs 
us, that they who wear “soft ciothing,” and splendid apparel, 
‘are in king’s houses.” But had he lived in our days, he might 
nave found them in God’s houses; in our fashionable churches or 
chapels. ‘Lhere you may find people professing to believe the 
Bibie, who so conform to this present world, as to wear gold, 
pearls, and precious stones, when no distinction of office or state 
obliges them to it: in direct opposition to the words of two apos- 
tles: Let not their adorning,” says St. Peter, “be that outward 
adowning of plaiting the hair, and of wearing gold, or of putting 
on of apparel.” “Let them adorn themselves in modest ap- 
parel,” adds St. Paul, “not with curled hair, or gold, or pearls, or 
costly array.” 

Muititudes of professors, far from being convinced of their 
sit in this respect, ridicule Mr. Wesley for bearing his testimony 
against it. ‘The opposition he dares make to that growing branch 
of vanity, affords matter of pious mirth to a thousand Antinomi- 


ans. Isaiah could openly reprove the “haughty daughters of 
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Zion, who walked with stretched forth necks, wanton eyes, and 
tinkling feet;”? he could expose “the bravery of their fashionable 
ornaments, their reund tires like the moon, their chains, bracelets, 
head-bands, rings, and ear rings:” But sowe of our humble Chris- 
tian ladies will not beara reproof from Mr. W. on the head : 
dress. ‘They even laugh at him. as a “pitiful legalist:” and 

QO the inconsistency of the Antinomian spirit! they call Iecah 
the “evangelical pro; het!” 

Finery is often attended with an extensive table, at least with 
such delicacies as our purse can reach. St. Paul “kept bis body 
under,” and “was in fastings often:” and cur Lord gives us di- 
rections about the proper manner of fusting. But the apostle 
did not know the easy way to heaven taught by Dr. Crisp; and 
our Lord did not approve ‘of it, or he would have saved him- 
self the trouble of his directions In general we look upon fast- 
ing, much as we do upon penitential flagellation. Both equally 
raise our pity: we leave them to Popish devotees. Some of our 
good old church-people wil yet fast on Good Friday; but our 
fashionable believers begin to cast away that last scrap of self- 
denial. Their faith, which should produce, animate, and regulate 
works of mortification, goes a shorter way to work—it explodes 
them all. 

“But perhaps ‘we wrestle not with flesh and blood,’ because we 
are entirely taken up with ‘wrestling against principalities, pow- 
ers, and spiritual wickednesses in high places.’ ” 

Alas! I fear this 1s not the case. Few of us know what it is 
“to cry out of the deep,” to pray and believe, till in the name of 
Jesus we force our way beyond flesh and biood, come within 
the reach of the internal world, conflict in an agony with the 
powers of darkness, vanquish Apollyon in all his attacks, and 
continue wrestling till the day of eternity break upon us, and 
the God of Jacob “bless us with all spiritual benedictions in 
heavenly places.” John Bunyan’s Pilgrim, the old Puritans, and 
the first Quakers, had such: engagements, and gained such victo- 
ries; but they seon got over “the edge of internal activity, into 
the smooth easy path of the Laodicean formality. Most of us, 
called Methodists, have already followed them; and when we are 
in that snare, Satan scorns to conflict with us; puny flesh and 
blood are more than a match for us. We fall asleep under their 
bewitching power, and begin to dream strange dreams: “Our sal- 
vation is “finished, we have got above leva: ity, we live without 
frames and feelings, we have attained Christian liberty, we are 
perfect in Christ, we have nothing to do, our covenant is sure,” 
&c. True! But unhappily it is acovenant w-th the flesh: Satan, 
who is too wise to break it by rousing us in the spirit, leaves us 
to our delusions; and we think ourselves in the kingdom of God 
when we are only in a fool’s paradise. 

“At midnight L will rise and praise thee,” said once a pious 
Jew: but we, pious Christians, who enjoy both health and 
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strength are imprisoned within our bed-curtains, long after the 
sun has called the diligent to their lubour. When “the fear 
of the Lord” was in us, “the beginning of wisdem,” we durst 
“not so confer with flesh and blood.” We had then a little 
faith; and so far as it went, it showed itself by our works. Then 
we could, without hesitation, and from our hearts, pray, “Stir up, 
we beseech thee, O Lord, the wills of thy faithful people, that 
they, plenteously bringing forth the fruit of good works, may by 
thee be plenteously rewarded, through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
(Collect for the last Sunday in Vrinity.) We believed there was 
some truth in these words of our Lord: “xcept a man forsake 
all that he hath, deny himself, and take up lus cross daily, he 
cannot be my «lisciple.””. “He that will save his life shall lose it, 
and he that will lose his life for my sake shall find it.” “If 
thine eye offend thee, pluck tt out: it is better for thee to enter 
into life with one eye, than having tw» eyes to be cast into hell 
fire.” “Strive to enter in at the strait gate: for | say unto you 
that many shall seek to enter in, and shall not be able;” because 
they will seek to enter in at the “wide,” rather than “the strait 
gate;” the Antinomian or Pharisaic, rather than the evangel- 
ically legal gate of salvation. But now, “We know better, 
(say sone of us,) we have got over our scruples and legality.” 
We can “conform to this present world:” cleave to, instead of 
“forsaking all we have,” and even grasp what. we. have not. 
What a strange way this of “growing in grace, and in the know- 
ledge of Christ crucified.” 

Daniel informs us that he “made his petition three times,” and 
David, that he offered up his “praises seven times a day.” Once 
also, like them, we had fixed hours for private prayer and _ self- 
examination, for reading the Scriptures, and meditating upon 
them, perhaps upon our knees; but we thought this was legality 
too, and under the specious pretence of going beyond forms, and 
learning “to pray always,” we first threw away our form, and 
soon after our endeavours, to watch unto prayer. Now we 
scarcely ever, for any length of time, solemnly bend the knee 
before “our Father who sees in secret.” And instead of leaning 
on Christ’s bosom in all the means of grace, we take our grace- 
less rest on the bosom of that painted Jezebel Formality. 

If we are backward in performing that leading work of prety, 
secret prayer; is it a wonder if, in general, we are averse to 


every work of mercy that costs us something, besides a little of 


our superfluous money? And would to God some did not even 
grudge this, when it is pressed out of their purses by the impor- 
tunate addresses of those who beg for the poor! However, we 
give yet at the door of a church, or at the communion, whether 
with indifference or joy, whether out of custom, shame, or love, 
we seldom examine. But that important branch of St. James’s 
‘pure and undefiled religion before God, even the Father,” which 
consists “in visiting the fatherless and widows in their afflic- 
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tions,” is with many almost as much out of date, as a pilgrimage 
to our Lady of Loretto. 

O ye forsaken sons of poverty, and ancient daughters of sor- 
row, who pine away in your desolate garrets or cellars, without 
fire in winter, destitute of food, physic, or nurse in sickness: 
raise amoment your emaciated bodies, wrapt up in threadbare 
blankets, if you are possessed of any such covering, and tell me, 
tell the world, how many of our gay professors of religion have 
sought and found you out in your deplorable circumstances! How 

many are come to visit, in you, and worship with you, “the Man 
of Sorrows;”? who once lay on the cold ground in a bloody sweat? 
When did they make your bed in your sickness? When have 
they kindly inquired into all your wants, sy mpathized in all your 
temptations, supported your drooping heads in a fainting fit, re- 
vive your sinking spirits with suitabie cordials, gently wiped 

our cold sweats, or mixed them with their tears of pity? 

Alas! You sometimes find more compassion and assistance in 
your extremity, from those who never “name the name of Christ,” 
than from our easy, Anutinomian, Laodicean believers. ‘Their 
wants are richly supplied; that is enough: they do not inquire 
into yours, and you are ashamed or afraid to trouble them with 
the dismal siory. Nor indeed would some of them understand 
you if you did. Their uninterrupted abundance makes them as 
incapable of feeling for you, as the warm inhabitants of Ethio- 
pia are to feel for the renee Icelanders. 

While the table of some believers (so called,) is alternately 
loaded with a variety of delicate meats, and rich wines, what 
have ye to sustain sinking nature? Alas! One can soon see 
your all of food and physic. A pitcher of water stands by your 
bed-side upon a stool, the only piece of furmture left in your 
wretched apartment. The Lord God bless the poor widow that 
brought it you, with her “two mites!” Heaven reward a thou- 
sand-fold the loving creature that not only shares with you, but 
freely bestows upon vou, “all her living. even all that she’ has;” 
when they forgot to inquire after you, and to send you some 
thing out ol their luxurious abundance! The son of Man, 
once forsaken by all ihe disciples, and comfurted by an angel, 
make her bed in the time of sickness! And a waiting band of 
ce! testial spirits ‘‘carry” her charitavle soul “into” Lazarus’s ‘‘bo- 
som” in the awful hour of dissolution! I had rather be in her 
case, though she sould not confidently profess the faith, than 
in yours, 0 ye caressed believers, who let vour affluence over- 
flow to those that, have more need to learn frugality in the school 
of scarceness, than to receive bounties which feed their sensuali- 
ty, and indulge their pride. 

And ye, women professing godliness, who enjoy the comforts of 
health and abundance, in w hose “streets there is no complaining, 
no decay,” whose “daughters” are “as the polished corners of the 

temple;’? when did you ever want visiters? Alas! Ye have 
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too many, for the good they do you. or that you do them. Does 
not your conversation, which begins with the love of Jesus, ter- 
minate in religious scandal; as naturally as your soul, which once 
“beoan in the Spirit, ends” now “in the flesh’ O that your vis- 
iters were as ready to attend work-houses, jails, infirmaries, and 
hospitals, as they are to wait upon you! OQ that at least, like the 
Dorcases, the Phebes, and Priscillas of old, you would teach 
them cheerfully to work for the poor, to be the free servants of 
the church, and tender nurses of the sick! O that they saw in 
you all, how the holy women, the “widows whe were widows in- 
deed,” formerly ‘ entertained strangers, washed the saints’ feet, 
instructed the younger women,” and “continued night and day 
in prayer!” But alas! “The love of many,” once warm as the 
smoking flax, *‘is waxed cold,” instead of taking fire, and flaming. 
They who once began “to seek the profit of many,” now seek 
their own ease, or interest; thezr own honor or indulgence. 

Almost all, when they come to the foot of the hill Difficulty, 
take their leave of Jesus as a guide, because he leads on through 
spiritual death to the regeneration. ‘Some, disliking that “door” 
like “thieves and robbers, climb up” an easier “way.” And oth- 
ers, leaving the highway of the “cross,” under the fair pretence 
that blind Papists walk therein, make for themselves and others 
broad and downward roads, to ascend the steep hill of Zion! 

Those easy paths are innumerable, like the peeple that walk 
in them. O that ‘my eyes,” like David’s, did “run down like 
water, because men,” professing godliness, “keep not God’s law,” 
and are even offended at it! “Their mouth talketh of vanity, 
they dissemble with their double heart, and their right hand is a 
right hand of sloth, or positive iniquity.” O that 1 had the ten- 
derness of St. Paul “to tell you, even weeping, of those who 
mind earthly things;” those “who have sinned and have not re- 
pented;” those who, while they boast they “are made free” by the 
Son of God, are “brought under the power of? many “things;” 
whom foolish desires. absurd fears, undue attachments, imported 
superfluities, and disagreeable habits, keep in the most ridiculous 
bondage! 

“Q that my head were waters, and my eyes fountains of tears,” 
to deplore, with Jeremiah, “the slain of the daughter of God’s 
people;” who “live in pleasure, and are dead while they live!” 
And to lament over spiritual Pharisees of every sort; those who 
say “Stand by, | am holier than thou;” and those who fix the names 
of poor creatures! blind! and carnal upon every publican they see 
in the temple; and buldly placing themselves among the elect, 


“thank God they are not as other men,” and in particular as the 
reprobates! 
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SrrroturE I. Were we to indulge in aquatic excursions over 
the cerulean surface of a broad river which, for ages, has formed, 
by a'luvial accessions, the fertility of the adjacent soil, and been 
tributary to many necessaries of human existence, we might na- 
turally be directed to the source, whence this volume of fluviatile 
water proceeds. In like manner, when, as the adopted sons and 
daughters of God, we have launched our barks on the protec- 
tion of the Atma Mater of the M. KE. Church, a church which 
most exuberantly has promoted our prosperity and respectability, 
| answered our spiritual expectations, and secured our privileges 
: without the floods of oppression and taxation, we are willing to 
} investigate her sources to their origin, and to expatiate on the 
nature of her present govern™ent, and the wisdom and purity 
with which she has been constructed. This willingness on the 

art of her adherents is the more necessary at this time, because 
with the inflated sweep of a triforia opprobium, the church is ac- 
cused of lordly tyranny and vassalage, the defenders of her pri- 
vileges censured with a mad trascibility of temper, or with coward- 
ice and int:igue, and the pastoral address of a presiding elder to 
his charge, 1n order to caution against error, publicly treated with 
contempt! ‘ihe Rev. Benjamin Devany,” says Doct. Jennings, 
“appears to have been highly offended at our statement of the 
fact, that the itinerant ministers govern the Methodist church 
without her consent. And it is obvious that he expected a flour- 
ish or two, supported by the authority of a presiding elder, would 
put us down at once. But he will learn before we have done, 
that the times of vassalage have gone by, and that declamation 
and personal abuse will not be teceived for argument.”* Dr. 
French rejoins: “In a bad cause, any thing 1s preferred to reason. 
—Wepend upon it, sir, that 1t is now rather too late in the day to 
think of wielding, with any prospect of final success, on the 
plains of Zion, any weapons other than those which reason and 
revelation furnish. But we always knew that you were afraid to 
meet us on fair grounds.”t Mr. Devany is strongly censured for 
dog a thing which his opposers are very bold in accomplishing. 
| Certainly he had a mght, in answer to a public document, publish- 
ed in the newspapers, to demonstrate in the same public manner, 
his sentiments to the members of his charge, by way of caution 
against error. “But,” continues Dect. Jennings, “he has adopted 
a different course from our sentiments. And we are sorry that 















*See Doct. Jennings’s first Letter, published in the Norfolk papers. 
tSee Doct. French’s Resomsver tothe Rev. B. Devany’s circuLtar; Mutua! 
Rights, p. 26 
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it is not in our power to present him in a light which would have 
been so pleasant to us all.” 

From the modes of opposition which already seem to become 
prominent in the Mutual Rights and its preliminary proceedings, 
the idea, without doubt, is wished to be imposed upon the Meth- 
odist members and the world. that the ecclesiastical government 
of the church partakes of the sanguinary dugmas of martial dis- 
cipline; wit hout consent, with unyualified submission, always ab- 
solute, and absolute still; and that against the prerogatives of this 
lordly domination there is no possible means of resistance. “Fifty 
years ago,” says Doct. Jennings, “we were not a people.—itine- 
rant Methodist preachers come over from England with ir. 
Wesley’s general rules in their hands. These worthy men, with 
the aid of a few local preachers, who were here before their arri- 
val, proceeded to gather up societies, here and there, requiring of 
all unqualified submission to the rules which Mr Wesley had 
dictated. Their doctrines were evangelical. They preached 
with power. Many of the people agreed to submit to these rules 
and joined their societies. ‘Vhey did this the more readily, be- 
Cause it was obvious to all, that these rales had exclusive respect 
to holy livivg.” “Yes, the government has always been absolute; 
it is so still.”* 

We are truly astonished at the conduct of men professing god- 
liness, who make assertions at random, and wish to rouse excite- 
ments of no good omen in the church, which has in their novici- 
ated age, supported their zeal, and nurtured their respectability 
and talents: of men who, when elated in wisdom and standing, 
turn with most ferocious roar upon the very vitals of their foster- 
ing parent, and breathe for her destruction. The similitude which 
is nade to exist between the worthiness of the men, the purity 
of the rules by which they themselves and their societies were 
governed, and the high-sounding epithet, wngua/ified submission, 
by the author of the quotation, is too obviously contrasted for 
belief. We can never reconcile badness with goodness, until, 
contrary tothe scriptures, WE cAN sERVE God and Mammon. For 
many years before and after the establishment of societies in Eu- 
rope and America, the general rules, inserted in every form of 
discipline, were the only rules of government. These were rules 
auxiliary to holiness, and not commands repulsive to liberty, te 
the justness and spirituality of which every member cordially 
consented. To these, also, we may add, were afterwards annex- 
ed the articles of faith, elementary principles of religion, which 
were greedily adopted by the societies. What were the oppres- 
sions of this unqualified submission lorded by these holy men, 
whose doctrines were evangelical and secured by these rules 
which had an exclusive respect to holy living? What was the 
object of the rules? Surely not subjugation; but liberty of con- 


* See Doct. Jennings’s first Letter, published in the Norfolk papers. 
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science and freedom of salvation. During this sine regno, were 
there any restraints of a menial servitude, of a mercenary nature 
on the part of the ministry? This could not be: there were rath- 
er an enthusiastic excitement on the part of the societies for 
church-membership, and a godly desire for salvation. It was not 
man who was oppressing; but it was God who was working. In 
these plausible shows of oppression in the infant state of the 
church, in order to rouse the feelings of the present members, 
there is an absurdity too obvious to become reconciled; and the 
opposers defeat their own arguments by an irresistible acknowl- 
edgement of the purity and wholesomeness of the general rules. 
These rules are yet continued in the constitutional economy of 
the church. But in cases of the error and the insufficiency of 
certain subordinate rules, since formed for the prosperity of the 
church and the better accommodation of her members, this ardour 
religiones ecclesiastice might be calmly tolerated. ‘That there 
may have been, and that ‘here is still a prospect in change for 
the better, in the by-laws of the church, we readily admit: but 
how different is the spirit of opposition, when. from a restless long- 
ing. the very genius and form of the primitive and present church 
are wished to be obliterated, and the palladia of her clerical itin- 
erancy and legislative government removed. Here the local 
preachers trespass on the liberties and repose of the church for 
which they are accountable, and offer preposterous services to the 
laity to which they have no right but by usurpation of power. 
Certainly such proceedings, we think, proceed from an ignorance 
of the government, and the fatal consequences which may even- 
tually follow the interruption of her order; or from an enthusiastic 
zeal to do good to a few individuals at the risk of the misery 
and perdition of thousands. 

In making an advance to the origin of our government, in ac- 
cordance with the arrangement we have proposed, we will call 
your attention to the circumstances which occurred in the annex- 
ment of the term “Methodic,” to the founders of the church. 
During the authority and practice of Asclepiades, an eminent 
Grecian physician, who established himself at Rome about the 
time of Nero, the profession of medicine acquired some degree 
of eminence. From the subtilties of the theories, however, which 
he adepted for himself, and the difficulties which attended them, 
a new sect arose, to which the appellation of Methodic was at- 
tached. ‘The plan of this sect was confined to three general in- 
dications of cure, and a strict regimen enjoined on the ‘patients of 
its adherents, insomuch, that these restrictions, in the evolution 
of medical advancement, were not likely to enrich the science. 
This title was given in the first instance to Mr. Charles Wesley, 
by a fellow of Merton Coilege, in allusion to this ancient school 
of physicians, and was afterwards transferred to his colleagues 
and successors. If we respect the original intention of the ept- 
thet, it reminds us of the scurrility with which our fathers were 
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reproached, and the peculiar singularity of their modes of living, 
study and government which has officially descended to the pre- 
sent period, and which the members of the church are conscien- 
tiously bound to preserve, in order to perpetuate the existence of 
their body. 

Mr. John Wesley, and, by his advice and example, his brother, 
Mr. Charles W esley, w hen at Oxford, in the year 1729, became 
deeply serious, and received the sacrament week!y; they prevail- 
ed with two or three young men to adapt the same mode of reli- 
gion. These young Methodists occasionally met together for the 
purpose of assisting and enc ouraging each other in their studies 
and religious duties, and also regulated their employments by 
certain rules. From this infant period, and these feeble efforts of 
a few men, the spark of Methodism. which had been elicited, 
spread gradually without direction until 1739, at which time, the 
Methodists were formed into regular societies in London, under 
Mr. John Wesley. Mr. Wesley himself became, emphatically, 
an apostle of lass Christ, and, also, the head of this sect: and 
the first itinerant pre -achers who travelled under his direction en- 
gaged in the work in 1740. These young probationers came to 
help him as sons in the gospel: “For,” says he, “they severally 
desired to serve me as sons, and to labour where and when I 
should direct.” In 1744 the first conference was held in Lon- 
don; on the occasion Mr. Wesley invited the persons’who attend- 
ed, and also presided amongstthein. ‘This conference, composed 
of six clergymen and four travelling preachers, attested their 
faith in the articles of the church of “England, and were other- 
wise regulated by the generat rules. From this period, the con- 
ferences convened every year under Mr. Wesley’s direction. 

‘The European Methodist Church in the present day has, as fae 
as we can learn, pursued the very spirit and genius of the Wes- 
leyan organization; and, as vet, there is no murmur, no noise among 
its members. Is this owing to the form of government under which 
it exists, which, from the features of the monarchy and aristocra- 
cy of the kingdom, is energized to repress the freedom and con- 
science of its “members, or * the inherent immunities of the local 
preachers? It is true, the church of England is the estab- 
lished ecclesiastical government, yet the Methodist charch is 
the permitted organizer and executor of her own ceremonies, 
and economy. ‘The ecclesiastical government has no connexion 
with the government of the kingdom, because its concerns are 
spiritual and specific. Permit me to mention, that the European 
societies have no superintendency, but they have yearly coufer- 
ences, composed of ail the itinerant preachers who are in full 
connexion, and a presidency. ‘They have no political existence, 

yet they are not bound to subscribe to the existence or ceremo- 

nies of any other ecclesiastical body. ‘They have no ordinations, 

yet they administer the sacraments. and perform other services, 

ed libitum, in their own church. Itinerant preachers are neves 
12 vor. 1. 
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known to locate; they sustain the character of their high mission, 
detached from the worldly lucre, and professional pelf of a mo- 
nied monopoly, in order to keep sacred the holy ministry. Local 
preachers have no privileges, when compared to the privileges 
conferred upon them in America, yet they move on, without dis- 
traction, in order and symmetry. Is there a local delegation? 
certainly not. Is there a lay delegation? this never can ‘be the 
case. There is no necessity for either: the church i knowledges 
the articles of faith of the protest ant church of England; she has 
acceded to the adoption of the general rules of the Mr. W esleys, 
both of which become constitutional with her members. By- 
Jaws are occasionatly enacted for her own regulations without an 
interference with the privileges of her preachers or members. 
In Europe, the form of the civil government does not prohibit the 
notion of a local or lay delegation, because this is a regulation 
inherent with the church. In America, the republican constitu- 
tions of the country do not in‘imate it, because a religious gov- 

ernment las no connexion with the civil administration. 

God, for the purposes of sa’ vation had, no doubt, reared up the 
Mr. Wesleys, trom whom, as from the fountain of the deity him- 
self. religion and morals micht be diffused over the habitable 
globe. Many persous, emigrants from Europe to the British co- 
Tonies in America, before and about the vear 1766, formed socie- 
ties in the city of New-York, and the state of Maryland, before 
any regular preachers were sent out by Mr. John Wesley. When, 
unde: the direction of Mr. Wesley, the itinerant preachers ar- 
rived and took charge, “the societies desired to be in close con- 
nexion with Mr. Wesley ” From this infantile state, depen- 
dant upon the wisdom and direction of Mr. W esley, societies grad- 
ually augmented; for the promotion of their religious interests, the 
preachers transacted the business of the church at the quarterly 
meetings, until 1773, when the first conference, which consisted 
of six or seven travelling preachers, was held in America. At 
this conference it was admitted, that the authority of Mr. Wes- 
ley and the British conference, extended to the ‘preachers and 
peopie in America, and also that the doctrines and discipline, as 
far as were consistent with the established ecclesiastical govern- 
ment of the country, should be espoused. The features of the 
Methodist church continued nearly in this situation, through the 
conflicts of the revolutionary war, until the year 1784. But the i in- 
dependence of these United States, confirmed by the peace of 1788, 
occasioned an extraordinary change i in these respects: For, “trom 
the time of the peace, no ecclesiastical authority of any kind was 
either exercised or claimed by any person or persons whatever.” 
Dissolved from allegiance to the king, and the ecclesiastical 
government of the church of England, ‘the Methodists, however, 
still looked up to Mr. Wesley for advice and assistance. In obe- 
dience to his counsel the church was regularly and independently 
organized, and, in the conterence of 1784, a uniform plan of pro- 
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ceedings was latd down, and a form of discipline drawn up; and 
the conference. preferring the episcopal economy, appointed the 
Rev. Francis Asbury, the general superintendent. ‘This was the 
beginning of the Methodist F piscopal Church. The ministers and 
societes hat adopted the general rules, and, at this session, the con- 
ference adopted the articies of faith; and, “the Methodists were 
pretty generally pleased at our becoming a church, and bh: artily 
united together in the plan which the conference had adopted.” 

When we recur to the history of the church during her infan- 
cy, as well in Europe as in America, we have much to ad:nire in 
the patriarchal care and apostolic labours of the Rev. John Wes- 
ley, the founder and guardtan of Methodism. From the sanctifi- 
cation and sanctity of this vessel which God had chosen, we can 
have no other thought, but that he designed to glorify his Saviour, 
and to accommodate himself to the spiritual necessities of his so- 
cieties. Could he ever have been an absolute monarch. swaying 
an iron sceptre, requiring unqualified submission, and governing 
the church without her consent? Certainly not. This impeach- 
ment of domination forms no trait in his character; it is blasphe- 
my to suppose it. Ani we have already unequivocally proved, 
that the Methodist church was never a monarchy. But, perhaps. 
we have mistaken the import of the imputation, “the church has 
always been absolute,’ in reference to her establishment, under 
God, by Mr. Wesley, inasmuch as the design of the writer was 
intended to express the general influence of prrestly domination, 
and not the tenet of a monarchical form of gevernment. If this 
be his idea, the historic sketch which we have given, also conclu- 
sively invalidates such a supposition. Have not societies, in all 
ages, voluntarily consented to membership, and to religious subor- 
dination and rule, and were they not equally at liberty, without 
compulsion or injury, to retire when they pleased. ‘There has 
never been a proscription. But. for the privileges of salvation 
and glory, they have always freely consented. and, stiii, will con- 
sent to the constitutional form of the government. Were 
there at any time, any despotic rulers, lordly masters, forming 
rules and forcing authority wuthout c-nsent? It was not until 
1771, that the veneral rules, formed and sighed by the Mr. Wes- 
leys, were adopted. But it is said, “the church was always abso- 
lute.’ How could the church be absolute in government, when 
there was no government? How could she be absolute, when the 
only rule was To save sinners? Ihe allegation is contrary to posi- 
tive proof. For, “the societies desired to be in close connexion 
with Mr. Wesley.” “And the Methodists were pretty generally 
pleased at our becoming a church, and heartily united together 
in the plan which the conference had adopted.’ 

RO. A. ARMISTEAD. 


Portsmouth, Va. Sept. 6th. 
(To be continued. ) 
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DR. JENNINGS REVIEW OF DR. ARMISTEAD’S STRICTURES. 


(Continued from page 150.) 


In our reply to Dr. Armistead’s first Essay, in defence of what 
he sees fit to call “the constitutional government of the M. E. 
Church,” we thought it most consistent with truth and candour, to 
show how strangely contradictory, and unintelligible, his produc- 
tions are, and how little likely to accomplish their proposed ob- 
ject. 

We admit that he appears to have much zeal;—indeed he dis- 
plays a hearty wish to do something. He labours mightily and 
briugs forth many words. but alas! the rest is wanting. It must 
be a -ource of consolation to his friends however, that he bad 
prepared his mind before he commenced, if he snould find it ne- 
cessary to return to his own obscurity, to do so, and be contented 
in the thought, that he really had made an effort. But did he ex- 
pect a deteat? After making observation on his manner, the 
reader comes irresistibly to the conclu-ion that he felt no fears. 
And although the imprudence of Mr. Devany must have been 
obvious, he volunteered his services to cover the retreat of the 
presiding Elder, and chastise our temerity, in attempting resist- 
ance upon a territory, w hich, his circular tells us, he considers all 
his own. It is very obvious, that he thought it to be necessary 
only, to put in requisition his mighty genius, and by one coup de 
main, he could justify the attack made upon us, by Mr. Devany, 
and put down the whole Baltimore committee. 

Our readers have nuw seen two specimens of his strength; and 
if any one should think such essays calculated to carry convic- 
tion of the high perfection of “the constitutional government,” it 
will be no wonder if he should also count him well able to defend 
Mr. Devany’s dictates to the people of his di-trict;—for the one 
object is just as likely to be accomplished, as the other. 

We had no intention again to agitate that unpleasant subject. 
Mr. Devany had prudently retired; and we were quite willing to 
let him pass on, without further notice. And, it is believed, if 
he had been consulted before Dr. Armistead forwarded his se- 
cond number for publication, we might have escaped the trouble of 
its perusal. 

But the Doctor thought differently: and he tells us, that his in- 
terterence is the more necessary_at this time, “because with the 
inflated sweep of a triform opprobrium, the church is accused of 
lordly tyranny and vassalage; the defenders of her privileges cen- 
sured with a mad irrascibility of temper or with cowardice and 
intrigue; and the pastoral address of a presiding elder to his 
charge, &c. &c. Xc. treated with contempt!” That we censure 
Mr Devany for doing the thing, which we are bold in accomptish- 
ing, and that “Mr. Devany certainly had a right to answer-—to 
demonstrate his sentiments by way of caution against error.” 
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We never denied to Mr. Devany the right to publish an ad- 
dress. So far from this, had he offered a becoming essay, we 
have declared that the committee would have gladly published it 
for him. But instead of any proper attempt to defend the prin- 
ciples of the government, he proceeded to accuse us, with want 
of candour, truth and moral honesty. Yet according to the Doc- 
tor’s account of it, he had a right to do this “to auswer”’—“to 
demonstrate his sentiments by way of caution against error.” 
The man must be strangely “inflated,” who could have supposed 
that such an accusation, wou'd not have been met with a reply 
sufficiently pointed, to repel the insult. But “the pastoral ad- 
dress of a presiding Elder was treated with contempt!” The 
Doctor would tell us, that seeing it was the “pastoral address of 
a presiding Elder.” it was proper for us to bow submissively, 
and confess the sentence just. No, Doctor. As we said to the 
presiding Elder, we say again to you. “Whe times ‘of such vas- 
' Salage have gone by.’” We have endeavoured to be found ina 
diligent discharge of duty; to maintain a firm adherence to can- 
dour, truth and integrity; and we shall always fearlessly meet the 
man, who ventures to take such liberties with us, whatever may 
be the supposed dignity of his office. And we will add, if such 
a pastoral address could have been made to the public of that 
district, and the people generally could have thought with the au- 
thor of it and with Dr. Armistead, that it was a becoming one; 
and that the presiding elder had a right, on such grounds, to ac- 
cuse his brethren with vile immoralities, it would have been the 
duty of any Methodist preacher, acquainted with the fact, to have 
taken the pains necessary, to instruct a people so unacquainted 
with propriety, what ought to have been the reception of an ad- 
dress, when calculated to defame other ministers of the gospel of 
Christ. We were personally acquainted, with many intolligent 
and excellent members of the public. to which this “pastoral let- 
ter” was written. We knew an answer would be expected, and 
considering the nature and magnitude of the offence, we know 
that they think our reply sufficiently temperate: Dr. Armistead’s 
opinion to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Here, we think, we might safely have left the Doctor, and let 
our reatlers judge of his papers, without further comment. But 
as he has found a place in the Mutual Rights, we will try to pay 
him ample attention. 

“From the modes of opposition which already seem to become 
prominent, &c. &c. the ‘Idea without doubt,’ says the Doctor, ‘is 
wished to be imposed upon the Methodist members and the world, 
that the ecclesiastical government of the church, partakes of the 
sanguinary dogmas of martial discipline,” ‘without consent, ‘un- 
qualified submission,’ ‘always absolute,’ ‘absolute still,” &c. &c. 

In our first letter to Mr. Devany, we gave a brief but compre- 
hensive historical sketch, of the first formation of the Methodist 
societies in these United States; in order to shew, how naturally 
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the government, growing out of such circumstances, would as- 
sume an absolute or patriarchal form;—at the same time that we 
made it appear, that whatever privileges might be extended to 
the members, which looked like the liberties of a republican peo- 
ple, stil when we properly analyze the system, the irresistible 
conclusion is, that the travelling ministry do, in reality, sway the 
government of the church. But does the establishment of this 
fact, by the most distant insinuations, refer to “sanguinary dog- 
mas of martial discipline?” And yet, this writer expresses his 
astonishment, “that men possessing godliness, should make 
assertions at random,” who wish to rouse excitements of no 
good omen,’ and who “turn with most ferocious roar upon the 
vitals of their fostering parent and breathe for her destruction.” 
We are at a loss for language to express our thoughts upon such 
an “inflation” as this We have again and again, declared our 
wish and design, to be auxiliary in effecting the reform, not the 
destiuction of the church. And we cannot wholly suppress, an 
emoti no like indignant contempt, at the author of such unchris- 
tian insinuations, such dark and selfish suspicions. In the same 
historica! sketch, we carefully distinguished, between the unin- 
tended, though inevitable tendencies of the circumstances under 
which the Methodist societies were formed, and the worthy men, 
who were innocently laying the foundation of an absoiute Epis- 
copal church government. The same distinction we make now, 
for every man engaged tn the itinerant work, and zealous for the 
pre servation of the old order of things. But even this cousci- 
enti-us disiinction, when it passes in “review before Dr. Armis- 
tead, is considered to be hypoc ritical. In his opinion, we cannot 
acdimit the worthiness of the men and the excellence of the gene- 
ral rules, and say that such men required “unqualified submission” 
to these and other rules which they think also to be good and ne- 
cessary until we first ‘reconcile badness and goodness.” ‘There 
would be but little hazard in sa, ing, that such a writer needs no 
reply. 

But he seems. to think that he has successfully contradicted 
our view of the subject, by the history he has furnished, with 
the intention of shewing that the people were not compel- 
led to unite themselves with the societies, but they, of their 
own choice, evinced an “enthusiastic excitement for church 
membership;”’ and that when the church was organized upon its 
present system of government, the people were ‘pretty generally 
pleased with it. All this we admit; and what difference does it 
make, as to the question in dispute? The Methodists are not now 
all satisted. Many have been dissatisfied since the days of the 
council. Many perceive, distinctly, the tendencies of the pre- 
sent system, to prepare tie people, some day, to approve aristo- 
cratical and monarchical principles in civil government. Many 
feel the imequalities of power and privilege which already 
exist in the church. And all must know, that the itinerant 
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ministers, do, directly or indirectly, bold the legislative, ju- 
diciary, and executive powers. We are convinced, in good 
conscience, that some ef these things ought to be changed: 
and this conviction is represented by Dr. Armistead, to be 
a “restless longing,’ a wish that the “very genius and a m of 
the primitive and present church should be obliterated; and the 
palladia of her clerical itinerancyv and legislative government re- 
moved.” This charge we positively deny: and we are compelled 
to add. he ought himself to have seen the impropriety of making 
it. And we can perceive no apology for his conduct, unless we 
consider him strangely “inflated;” to have become so full of “prog- 
noses” and “spectres of monstrous anomalies,” that we ought not 
to take offence, at any evidences of such a condition, w hich he 
may ever give us. 

But he says Mr. Wesley never swayed an iron sceptre, “re- 
quiring no unqualified submission.” Where is the Docter now? 
What have we ever said of Mr. Wesley’s iron sceptre? The 
members of Mr. Wesley’s societies, were in general, likewise 

members of the established church of England. And if he did 
require unqualified submission to the general rules, whch was 
the fact, we believe they found it most sale to withhold their 
complaints. Mr. W esley and those preachers who were united 
with him, considered it a favour to admit members, upon the 
terms which he made, because they believed him to have made 
them righteously. It is therefore very true that the members 
“voluntarily consented to membership and religious subordina- 
tion and rule:” and moreover they were at liberty “to retire 
when they pleased.” But we had made no mention at all of Mr. 
Wesley’s proceedings. We hold his memory and his labours in 
the most becoming veneration! We go farther still. We say, 
that Mr. Asbury, and the Methodist preachers in the United 
States, considered themselves at liberty to imitate Mr. Wesley. 
That they in good conscience continued to act under the same 
views, although they thought it expedient to declare theiselves 
independent of him. That they have not changed those views, 
although they have organized themselves into a church; the Meth- 
odist Kpiscopal Church. We admit, that, the organization of the 
church is such, that the itinerant ministers possess, and directly 
or indirectly, exercise the whole legislative, executive and ju- 
diciary power, and no doubt consider it a favour conferred 
upon any person, when admitted into their fellowship; and that 
they permit any one who is “dissatisfied, to withdraw.” All 
these we admit, and we must add, also. that we consider the 
great body of Methodist preachers to do all these things con- 
cientiousl y—and therefore that they are justly entitled to our 
high consideration. But does it therefore fullow. from all these 
concessions, and as many more such as the best friends of the 
church may see fit to claim;—and we are ready to grant all that 
can be righteously claimed in favour of our brethren. But does 
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it follow from these, that the government of our church is in the 
best possible conéition? Does it foilow from these. that it would 
not be better and more acceptable, if it were in some tolerable 
degree, more congen'al with the principles of religious liberty? 
Does it follow from these, that it is “blasphemy” to say that the 
covernment in its present form, partakes too strongly of princi- 
ples which are at variance with those of primitive christianity? 
Or does it follow from these, that a review of the government of 
the church, or an effort to elicit a more general inquiry concern- 
ing this highly important subject, is wrong, or wil necessarily 
pr oduce any ill effect? Common sense can “draw the conclusions. 
S. K. JENNINGS. 


BRIEF REMARKS UPON THE CIRCULAR OF THE LAST GEN- 
ERAL CONFERENCE. 


We would beg leave to submit a few reflections upon the Cir- 
cular of the General Conference, dated Baltimore, May 25, 1824, 
which contains sentiments, in our opinion, not supported by 
reason, or revelation; and statements, uncalled for by the occasion. 
The Circular says—*The rights and privileges of our brethren, 
as members of the Methodist “Episcopal Church, we hold most sa- 
cred. We are unconscious of having infringed them in any in- 
stance; nor, would we do so. ‘Lhe “limitations and restrictions 
which describe the extent of our authority in General Confer- 
ence, and beyond which we have never acted, vindicate our sin- 
cerity in this assertion. By those “restrictions” it is put out of 
the power of the General Conference “to revoke, alter, or change 
our articles of religion; or to revoke or change the general rules,” 
or “to do away the privileges of our members, of trial before the 
society, or by a committee, and of our appeal. ” This is offered 
as an answer to the several petitions which were presented to 
the last General Conference in favour of some reform in the gov- 
ernment of the church, and particularly in the legislative branch 
thereof. There is some appearance of fairness and plausibility in 
this extract without the reali/y, as will be seen by a slight exam- 
ination. As a preliminary remark, we would observe, that this 
circular, being an answer to the petitions presented to the last 
General Conference, it is so written as to lead to the belief, that 
the petitioners complained of their “r.ghts and privileges” as 
members of the Methodist Episcopal Church, being infringed by 
that body, which, we are inciined to believe. was not the fact. 
As far as we have any knowledge of the subject, they set forth, 
that as members of the Methodist Church, they did not enjoy 
those “rights and privileges” to’ which they are justly entitled as 
a part of a christian community, and which reason, revelation, 
and the fitness of things corroborate to support and enforce as 
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belonging to them. If we are correct in our opinion, it should 
have been the duty of the authors of the circular to have shewn 
that they held “most sacred” our rights and privileges as Chris- 
fians, which is the point in controversy, but which they have en- 
tirely evaded, for reasons best known to themselves; we shrewd- 
ly suspect, however, for the want of one to offer in support of 
those unnecessary powers at present held by the ministry. We 
did not complain, that the General C onference had transcended 
the bounds of their authority, under the restrictions, but that the 
ministry, as a body, exercise a power in the government of the 
church unauthorised by the necessity or justice of the case; it 
was, therefore, “travelling out of the rec ord” to inform us, that 
they have not “infringed” the restrictions which describe the 
extent of their authority in general conference, by doing away 
“the privilezes of cur members of trial and aj ppeal.” This was 
not the question at all at issue between us; but it was, whether 
the ministry in holding add the yovernmental rule of the church, 
legislative, executive, and judicial, did not possess and exercise 
a power dangerous in itself, and contrary to sound p rinciples of 
ehurch polity; which the circular has taken no notice of what- 
ever. We thaught they did, and offered our reasons for those 
opinions, and forsooth are answered, that “the institutions of the 
church” granted to the ministry this exclusive control, beyond 
which “the rights and privileges” of the laity (if ~ have any) 
are unknown to the authors of the circular. 

We asked for our reasonable “rights and privileges” as Chris- 
tians, but have been told, that as “Methodists they are held most 
sacred” by the General Conference. We may therefore fairly 
conclude by this elusive reply, that that body considered there 
was a manifest difference between Chrisiian and Methodist 
rights, ard it now remains for us to show wherein this difference 
consists. If we had no further support upon his subject than 
reason alone, we should by its light be brought to the conclusion, 
that it is contrary to the laws of nafure or rational practice, that 
the few should govern the many in making ali laws, and execut- 
ing them without their voice and concurrence. Here we might 
rest our claim to lay-representation, until cur opponents produced 
revelation (to which we shall always bow) to subvert this cem- 
mon-sense principle; but so firm ts the basis upon which we stand, 
that the united testimony of revelation and history afford argu- 
ments in support of the truth and strength of our position, and 
prociaim with irresistible force, that the clergy cannot rightfully 
legistate without the people; and we do not pretend to say, that 
the people can, witout the clergy. 

As the authors of the circular “are unconscious of having in- 
fringed” our rights as Methodists, it may not be amiss to inquire, 
what are our rights as Methodists, which they are unconscious of 
having infringe yt The answer is, we have the right (under the 
“institutions uf the church”) te obey the jaws and regulations 
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made by the ministry alone, and to be subject to the judicial de- 
cisions of a tribunal appointed by the same order—ain short, to be 
under the entire control of the ministry in the several branches 
of government, whether legislative, executive, or judiciary. 
These are our rights, accor ding to the “institutions of the church,” 
and if the authors of the circular know of no others, it is high 
time that we, who have to support them by our means, should see 
if they are all contained in the little volume called the Methodist 
Discipline, made by the preachers; and which some of them 
would fain make us believe incontestible. If this book did really 
and fairly contain the charter of our rights, we should not have 
been so silly as to trouble the General Conference with petitions 
like those which were presented to that body at their last session; 
because it is not pretended that they have “infringed” any one 
rizht therein laid down, nor is it expected that they « ever will, as 
they now control all the concerns of the church, beyond which 
influence the greatest lovers of power could not have a wish; and 
therefore, there would be neither motive nor desire to violate their 
own specia: will concerning us. 

According to the doctrine of the authors of the circular, let 
the individual abuses in the church by its ministers be what they 
may, so long as the General Conference shall continue to act 
within the “limitations and restrictions which describe the extent 
of its authority,” we have no right to seek a change in its govern- 
ment, because we are ex; oressly told by them, that they “know no 
rights,” nor do they “comprehend” any “privileges” “foreign 
from the institutions of the church”—we are consequently, by 
this sweeping sentence, debarred even from humbly presenting 
our grievances to that body, as the right to do so is not recog- 
nized in those institutions. Whether this is intended as a warn- 
ing for the future, we know not. With as much propriety we 
might have been told, that they did not “comprehend” our faith 
in the christian re ‘ligion, if not derived from the “institutions of 
the church, and articles of religion.” But we have not been thus 
educated; the word of God is the foundation of our faith, and the 
general expositor of our rights. Atits shrine we have huwmbl 
bowed to be taught, and have found it to be a law of liberty as 
well to the body as to the soul. Herein we find our duty to God, 
to ourselves, and to our fellow man, and herein it is commanded, 
that we call no man master. ‘This admonition of our Saviour to 
his Apostles, to guard them against all ambitious views, in lording 
it over their brethren, is applicable at the present time; and by a 
fair construction of its spirit we are taught, that no set of men 
have a right to make and execute the laws of any religious or 
civil community, without the suffrage of those who are subject to 
their penalties. 


A PETITIONER. 
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FOR THE MUTUAL RIGHTS. 
HINTS ON CHURCH GOVERNMENT, 


IT wave long considered it essential to the prosperity of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and happiness of its members, that 
a radical change should take place in its government, both as it 
relates to its existing code of laws, and the fundamental principles 
from whence those laws emanated. To point out defects in the 
Church Discipline in order to invite amendments, is not the ob- 


ject of this writer; for were alterations to be made, so as to meet 


the entire approbation of the Church, we could not reasonably 
expect their long continuance under its government as at pre- 
sent constituted; nor would any civil or ecclesiastic government 
accord with the feelings of a community who have so long basked 
in the sunshine of freedom, unless bottomed on liberal and equit- 
able principles. We have been hitherto watchful of our political 
interest, we do well to be so; but oppression may come from 
some other quarter; therefore, we should ,keep a vigilant eye to 
church economy, ever remembering what a considerable part of 
the human family has bitterly experienced, that an undue priest- 
ly influence leads to shackle the conscience and sap the foundation 
of religion. But it has been asserted and reiterated, that the Gen- 
eral Conference partakes somewhat of republicanism, it being 
composed of itinerant preachers, who first received a recommen- 
dation for the ministry from the society of which they were mem- 
bers, and are remotely the choice of the people. To obviate this 
futile mode of arguing, we need only appeal to common observa- 
tion for the truth of this fact—that hundreds of pious and useful 
ministers, who are well received by the people of their charge, 
are inadequate to the task of legislation; because, from the sphere 
in which they move, they are but little acquainted with the sub- 
jects connected with human economy; and from more than twen- 
ty years experience as a member, | can venture an opinion, that 
when the Church recommend a candidate for the ministry, they 
do not thereby i:.tend to elect a lawgiver, the objects in view 
relative to the candidate are, first, his character, and then the 
prospect of his gifts and graces to qualify him for a gospel minis- 
ter. And indeed it appears evident, that the travelling preachers 
do not all admit the doctrine of having derived their powers from 
the people, or acknowledge their responsibility to them; from 
observations made on the !ast General Conference floor, that 
the members of General Conference were not answerable to the 
people; that they were not the representatives of the people; 
and that the people were not their qgnstituents, &c.; and further- 
more; we are told, that a small mafprity of the Conference mani- 
fested a disinclination to attend to petitions addressed to them 
by the people of their care. These are specimens of what law- 
givers can do where no responsibility is attached to the exercise 
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of their functions.—Is this the spirit by which the great body of 

Methodists in the United States are to be soverned? We trust 

not—but believe, that a respectable number of our itinerant 

brethren (some of whom were probably on the last Conference 

floor) are well disposed toward a just and equitable government, 
and will aid in the great werk of reform. 

Before | offer some hints of a plan, [ beg leave to ask my readers 
a question or two, and call their attention to a few preparatory 
observations to such a plan.* Do you not consider the privilege 
of voting at elections for United States and state legislators 
essential to your happiness? ‘the answer no doubt will be in the 
affirmative. Whyr because an elective government is the basis 
of freedom, and the on ily security against oppression. Why not 
then, attach the same advantages to the government of a church 
or other corporate body? The laws in either case are only of a 
temporal nature—the several judicial powers can only adjudge 
temporal pun shment on the offender, and whether these punish- 
ments go to deprive of life or smail privileges, the principle is 
the same. 

1 fear the plin proposed for representing the three distinct 
orders in the Church, by as many several! elections, will create 
partial and local interests, which may lead to the subversion of 
the government which we are engaged to establish, for charity 
would lead us to believe, that there are good men of the present 
day, whose minds are under the influence of some improper bias, 
either to custom or party. If, then, man be of such a nature as 
(it seems he is) to make it necessary to lay him under obligations 
to those by ae he is employed, he will feel responsible to his 
constituents and to them alone. I, therefore, am of opinion, that 
representatives chosen by the general voice of the Church, will 
secure to her an undivided responsivility. If L am correct in the 
position which T have taken, that there is an affinity between 
civil and ecclesiastical polity—and if we the | Methodist] people 
of the United States, desire to form a more perle ct union, estab- 
lish justice, ensure domestic tranquility, provide for the common 
defence, promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings 
of (religious) liberty to ourselves and our posterity, why not adopt 
the broad principles of our general government, in which there 
are 10 professional interests ‘known in legislation, the executive, 
the judicial, aud the military claim no distinct representation— 


the President and his door- -keeper, the Governor and his hostler, 
have each one vote. 


A GEORGIAN. 


. . : . ? a] . . e 
*We have declined publishing the plan offered by this sensible writer, 
from a conviction, that at the present stage of the controversy it would he 
injudicious to propose plans for representation.—Epirors. 
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AMIABLE MANNERS CONSISTENT WITH CHRISTIAN MORALS, 


Tue apostle Paul, who was not less a great philosopher, and a 
man of polished manners and address, than an eminent saint, in 
the portrait which he draws of C Avitian perfection, in his epistle 
to the Philippian Church, adds to the more important qualities of 
truth. honourable conduct, justice, charity, purity. and temper- 
ance,* “whatsoever things are lovely, and of good repert;? mani- 
festly referring to those ornamental groces of a useful and beuefi- 
cent conduct, by which the disciples ‘of our blessed Saviour should 
study to recommend their holy profession to the esteem of the 
world. This is a branch of duty which has attracted less attention, 
and received less illustration from Christian divines and moralists, 
than any other; and certainly, has been inculcated with less fre- 
quency and seriousness than its importance deserves. —The will of 
the Creator upon this subject, is not obscurely indicated in the 
whole structure of the universe. In all his works we see beauty 
combined with utility. And that man may enjoy it with the higher 
pleasure, and be led, by this sensibility, toa warmer and pure: 
devotion, he is endued by God with a lively taste of the beautiful 
in nature, and of all that is lovely and amiable in human conduct. 
In conformity with tlis universal system, we perceive that there 
are certain graces of manner that some men possess. which con- 
tribute to render a character, otherwise good, peculiarly interest- 
ing. Many pious men, especially in the humbler stations of ‘life, 
have imagined that, if we possess the substantial virtues of the 
Gospel—its integrity and truth, its penitence and faith, the more 
amiable and ornamental graces of refined manners are hardly to 
be desired. This persuasion of these good men, so contrary to 
the order of nature, 1s not less opposed to the evangelic order. 
For the holy apostle, a man the most abstracted from the vanilizs 
of the world, enjoins, with peculiar emphasis, his Philippian con- 
verts to cultivate “whatsoever things are lovely.” 

The peculiar character of virtue, which is here the subject of 
the apostolic injunction, consists in those dispositions of kinduess, 
benevolence, and consideration for others. which form the most 
amiable features in the commerce of mankind, expressed with that 
suavity of countenance and gesture which carries their emotions 
directly to the heart. Formed for society, we regard with pecu- 
liar complacency those manners which creer to refine its ties, 
and to render its intercourse endearing. But. far be i t from 
Christianity, to recommend that polite : Sor or that or 
and distant urbanity of behaviour, which is merely the ape of be- 


*Phil. iv. 8. The term translated honest, in our version, is known to imply 
more generally, honourable conduct; and justice, in the ancient distribution of 
the virtues, embraced both equity and charity; purity, in like manner, ineclud- 


ed, not only unsullied chastity and sanctity of thought, but universal temperance 
in ‘all animal gratifications. 
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nevolence, a painted image without a heart; which is more con- 
cerued for the manner of doing an action, than for its goodness; 
an much more vain of its own grace, than interested for your 
happiness. ‘The politeness of a true Christian is the simple and 
unaffected expression of the benevolent sentiments which occupy 
his mind. “Phese sentiments impart a meaning to every look and 
action, which enters the soul by a charming insinuation. and cre- ° 
ates an interest in the hearts of others, infinitely superior to any 
effect of the artificial, and cold civility of the world. 

The most benevolent intentions, and the most beneficent ac- 
tions, often lose a great part of their merit, if they are void of 
delicacy. And a certain insinuation In the style of conferring a 
favour, or eXpressing our regard and consideration for others, 
which is the result only of benevolent feeling, and of a heart cul- 
tivated, if 1 may speak so, by divine grace, ‘peateuee on the act 
an unspeakably higher value—*Whatsoever things are lovely,” 
therefore, should ever employ the attention of the disciples of the 
most benevolent and gracious Master; that, according to the de- 
clared’ design of the sacred writer in giving this injunction, they 
may render their virtues more amiable in the eyes of mankind, 

and thereby augment, which is the first wish of every real fol- 
lower of his Saviour, their power of doing good. 

In the beautiful portrait of the Christian character traced in 

this passage by the first of the apostles, the loveliness of its man- 
ners is not to be exclusively confined to the amiable expression of 
its benevolent dispositions towards others, but may justly be ex- 
tended to all those small but important attentions to the proprie- 
ties of the person, which contribute to render the intercourse of 
society more pleasing. It has been the error of some devout men 
in every age, to conceive that religion is so exclusively occupied 
with the great interests of our ete ral being, that the body, which 
is destined so soon to perish, is hardly an object of its pious care. 
Yet, that a certain condescension to this earthly part of our na- 
ture is not unworthy the sublimity of its views, is manifest, from 
the whole ritual of the ancient dispensation. By how many ab- 
jutions, and purifications, did the law of Moses express its solici- 
tude, not only for the health, but for all the decencies of the body: 
And is it not most reasonable that, while our corporeal and spi- 
ritual faculties coexist, and compose but one nature, religion 
should «mbrace the improvement and perfection of both within 
her cognizancer 

Let no one be surprised, then, that attentions even of this per- 
sonal kind, are among the virtues of the Gospel. A great and 
very pious man once “said, “1 cannot bear a slovenly Christian. 
[t is an infallible symptom that there is something wrong in the 
state and habit of his mind.”—Religion, indeed, recommends no 
frivolous, or excessive cares of ornament, which are always the 
indications of a vain, and even unchaste mind; but it 1s equally 
remote from that gressness of sentiment which disgusts by its 
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neglect. A decent regard to appearance, according to men’s 
several stations in society—and above all, purity of person, though 
under the homeliest garb, are proofs of a benevolent desire ‘to 
please and be pleased, which can never be separated from Chris- 
tian charity. 

Their precious influence is, perhaps, chiefly perceived in that 
society which is the most intimate, and ought to be the most dear 
to man; [ mean the conjugal and domestic, which, when support- 
ed by delicate and mutual attentions, is the scene of his purest 
earthly joys; but, when poisoned by negligence, or any want of 
the decencies and proprieties of life, is the source of some of his 
most poignant infelicities, and often, of his greatest errors and 
vices. 

Shall these attentions, then, be esteemed too light and unim- 
portant to obtain a conspicuous place in the Christian system, 
when so much of the happiness of mankind depends upon them? 
Nay, | fear not to class them with the essential duties of piety, 
and to claim for them a rank and consideration in the scale of 
morals, which has seldom been assigned them.—And the same 
appears to have been the opinion of the apostle, certainly the 
greatest, and the holiest of mere men, when he says, “Whatso- 
ever things are LovELy—think of these things ” 

Saint Paul, in enjoining on his Philippian brethren the cultiva- 
— of amiable manners, enforces his recommendation by extend- 

ing it to those things that are of good report:—that is, which not 
only please and deliy ht those with whom we have immediate in- 
tercourse, but gain veneral esteem, on the score of their benigni- 
ty and amiableness, from all who observe them, or have access to 
learn their history. If we attempt to mark them by a definite 
character, and to discriminate between these, and such as simply 
are lovely, they consist of such conspicuous and acknowledged 
acts of virtue and gor odness, as are calculated to attract public 
reputation. Reputation, | in a certain degree, is attached to the 
practice of every virtue, but is espec cially won by distinguished 
acts of beneficence and charity. Accordingly, in the exercise of 
the charitable virtues, the primitive Christians are recorded to 
have exceeded ail mankind, and, by the eilects of this amiable 
spirit, to have pre-eminently contributed to the early and wide 
diffusion of the doctrines of God their Saviour. And the apostle, 
in this exhortation, had, doubtless, his view fixed on those extra- 
ordinary efforts of charity, which so illustriously distinguished the 
new sect, and were then, for the first time, to the oreat honour 
and advantage of the Christian name, displayed in all their beau- 
ty before the Pagan world. All men, indeed, do not possess equal 
meaus of making this benevolent spirit shine before the world. 
But, in the humblest stations of life, if they have not wealth to 
bestow in the rehef of suffering indigence, they have their sym- 
pathies, their assiduities. their ten thousand tender and humane 
otfices. Who is so obscure, as not frequently to have it in his 
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power to render some alleviations to the afflictions of others; to 
succour, or in some way befriend injured innocence; to assist, or 
console virtuoust sorrow? But if Heaven has blessed them with 
affluence, it is only putting in their power an opportunity of ex- 
erting their beneficence in acts of greater praise. What a pure, 
virtuous, aud extended reputation, might be acquired by establish- 
ments for relieving helpless distress? By turnishing to the poor 
the means of an honest and useful industry? By institutions for 
diffusing knowledge, and promoting virtue among the most indi- 
geut orders of the community? By works for the improvement 
and benefit of their country? A good report, souzht by such 
means, is a just and noble object of ambition, and contributes as 
much to the honour of religion, as to the praise of the individual. 
In the class of actions most amiable and lovely in the human 
character. these, perhaps, are entitled to bear the highest rank. 
If those who aspire to honourable distinction in their country, 
instead of courting a low popularity by the vile and expensive 
arts by which it is too often purchased, or consuming their reve- 
nues in ao invidious ostentation, would employ the same means 
in works of public utility; in augmenting the grandeur, the in- 
dustry and solid power of the state; in Improving arts; in ad- 
vancing knowledge; in promoting morals; in extending the inter- 
ests of religion, and i in alleviating the unavoidable calamities of 
human life, “how might they flourish in the opinion and good re- 
port of their fellow-citizens and fellow-christians! W hat a tri- 
umph might they not obtain for religion! What a giory might they 
not shed on the charitable principles of the Gospel, which, in the 
most splendid periods of Greece and Rome, were little understood 
by those cultivated nations! [ Theo. Mag. 


i - - 


FOR THE MUTUAL RIGHTS. 


EXTRACT. 
Messrs. Eprrors, 

In looking over a work entitled, An examination of the 
scheme of Church power laid down in the Codex Juris Ecclesi- 
astici Anelicani, | found the following remarks, which, because 
of their applicability to the cause of reform, I take the liberty to 
send you. 

“If the gentlemen of Synodical learning will permit us to carry 
our inquiries on this head so far back as the Apostolic age, we 
shall find that the laity at that time bore a part in the most 
solemn deliberations which concerned the interest or government 
of the Church. The whole number of believers was consulted in 
the choice of a fit person to succeed to the Apostleship, which 
became vacant by the apostacy and death of Judas. Matthias 
was chosen, after solemn prayer to God for his direction, by the 
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suffrage or ballot of the whole Church. The multitude of dis- 
ciples, Acts chap. 6, was advised with, touching the institution 
of a new order of church officers, the order of Deacons. The 
constitution, as well as the election and consecration (as it is 
now called) of the seven, was the act of the whole multitude. 
The Apostles, Elders, and brethren, (or as it is otherwise ex- 
pressed in the same chapter, Acts chap. 15, the whole Church, 
or all the multitude) assembled at Jerusalem, to deliberate on the 
great question, how far the Gentile converts were obliged to sub- 
mit to the law of Moses. And after two of the Apostles of the 
circumcision had delivered their opinions, which they supported, 
not by Apostolical authority, but by streng reasoning, built on 
well known facts, and principles universally admitted. And after 
Paul and Barnabas, Apostles of the uncircumcision, had related 
to the assembly a series of facts happening within their own ob- 
servation; from whence it might be reasonably concluded, that 
God approved the conversion of the Gentiles, and would receive 
them into his church without the rite of circumcision. After the 
assembly, I say. had proceeded thus far in the way of free debate, 
they came to a resolution, which they communicated to the 
churches concerned, by letter and message in the name of the whole 
body. The Apostles did not exclude the brethren, the body of 
the people from their councils, nor dictated magisterial/y to them. 
In conformity to the practices of the Apostolic age. the laity 
continued to have a share in the government of the .church. as 
members of a voluntary society and interested in its concerns; 
till the conversion of the Roman emperors made way for very 
considerable changes in the ecclesiastical polity. ‘Till that time, 
all the affairs of the church were administered at voluntary as- 
semblies of the parties concerned; whereof the laity were always 
considered as members. At these meetings, matters of order and 
discipline were transacted: and if any new rules appeared to be 
necessary for the ends of government, th*y were agreed upon. 
This was the ecclesiastical legislature of the primitive church. 
A. 


CRITICISM ON THE LATE REV. WILLIAM JONES’S VIEW OF 


BAPTISM.—BY A CHURCHMAN, 


In the 6th vol. of the Rev. William Jones’s works, p. 424, we 
have the following:—*There is then a new birth of the spiri/; but 
as water is mentioned with it. it must mean the new birth in 
Christian baptism. There is also a regeneration spoken of by 
St. Paul; but as it is called the washing of regeneration, this also 
must refer to the water of baptism. The Church of England fol- 
lows this doctrine of the Scripture. and understands regeneration 


as the gift of God in baptism: for this is the language of the 
14 VOL, I 
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Church in the office:—We yield thee hearty thanks, most merciful 
Fether, that it hath pleased thee to regenerate this infant with 
thy Holy Spirit. Regeneration, therefore, is the work of the 
Holy Spirit in baptism: and neither the Scripture nor the Church 
give us any encouragement to believe, that Christians are ever 
baptized by the hearing of a sermon,” &c. 

D.ow. if | have not misconstrued this, and other like passages 
in Mr. Jones’s works. it is his doctrine that the outward visible 
sign and the inv ard spiritual grace of baptism, are so linked fo- 
gether by the divine constitution. that they are never separated, 
insomuch that every person who is duly baptized, according to the 
order of our Church, is also regenerated; aud that the grace of 
regeneration is never bestowed bur at the time, by the mean of 
baptism. If this be his meaning, (and | believe | have not mis- 
stated it.) L own that I have considerable objections to it. 

If it had been stated, that the inward and spiritual grace, of 
which water is an outward ard visible sign, does oftentimes at- 
tend the administration of the rites or that the prayers of a godly 
minister, and believing parents and sponsors, are always answ. ~il 
ed, according to the Divine promise, by a communi ication of the 
grace which is then implored, | should have started no objection. 
But it must be granted that, (however contrary to the design of 
the Church-service, which is truly spiritual both in its object. and 
forms,) the ceremony muy occasionally be performed, when nei- 
ther minister, parents, sponsors, nor ifs subject, have any concep- 
tion of its design, or any desire after the blessing which it is in- 
tended to convey. 

Now, if a reception of baptism, that is, of the outward and visi- 
ble sign, necessarily is accompanied with the inward and spiritu- 
al grace; then every baptised person is at the time immediately 
subsequent to his baptism, a genuine Christian, a man “in Christ;” 
and “if any man be in Christ, he is a new creature.” But to be- 
lieve that many baptized persons, both children wt adults, are 
new creatures, who never. from the earliest dawn of reason. to 
their dying hour, discover one symptom of a new ant spiritual life 
imparted to them. requires as much credility of mind as to be- 
lieve that a consecrated wafer is turned into flesh, and wine into 
blood, by mrniste:ial benediction. How can it be said of the adult 
partaker of baptism, who comes to that ordinance on merely 
worldly motives, and for merely worldly ends, (as 1 have known 
some persons to have done.) and who before lived in the habitual 
practice of open sin, and continues afterwards in the same habi- 
tual practice of open sin, that in him “old things are passed away, 
and all things are become newr” Yet this is predicable of every 
one who is “a new creature;” and every regenerate persoa is ég 
new creature.” 

Again: can a man be “a new creature,” without being in Christ, 
ora Christian? Assuredly not; because faith, according to the 
Scriptures, being the link of union between Christ and the soul, 
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is the influential principle which produces that chaage of heart 
and life. which is described by the phrase. Now, faith often, (if 
not always, where sincere adult hilboanes were concerned, ) pre- 
ceded baptism in the primitive Chorch; as, for instance, it was 
the ground on which Philip admitted the eunuch to baptism. But 
if that faith which 1s of the operation of God invariably worketh 
by /ove, then it cannot precede regeneration; but must either be 
coeval with if, or subsequent to it; and, therefore, regeneration 

may precede ebaptism, though the latter is absoluiely necessary, 
whenever it can be obtaine., for admission to the privileges of the 
Christian church, and as a mean of increasing that grace which 
had been before received. If reveneration, or a new birth, be 
essential to spiritual life, and if faith be a symptom of that 
life, then was tse Ethiopean eunuch regenerated before he was 
baptized. “Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Chri st, is bora 
of God.” 1 John v.i. 

Another, and in my opinion an unanswerable argument, mav be 
drawn from the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, to prove that 
divine regeneration doth not always accompany the reception of 
baptism. For if strengthening and ref eshing grace be not deri- 
ved from the celebration of the Eucharist, and a participation of 
the consecrated elements, unless they be received in faith: i.e. if 
the inward and spiritual grace in one sacrament depend on the 
partaker’s previous state of the soul; must it not of all. necessity 
be maintained, that the same takes place i in the other also? Others 
wise, such a representation of the infallibly regenerating effect of 
baptism gives to that sacrament a superiority to the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper, which no authority, human or divine, has at- 
tributed thereto For neither has our Church asserted, nor will 
any divine in our Church maintain, that he who partakes of the 
consecrated bread and wine unworthily, eateth the flesh and 
drinketh the biood of the Son of God. 

Besides all this. is it not maintained by the advocates for infant 
baptism, as one of the main pillars of their fabric, that baptism was 
substituted by the divine authority of our Saviour, in the place of 
circumcision, and that the same effects flowed from the latter 
under the law, as are derived from the former under the Gospel. 
Now if this be admitted, it will follow that, as the rite of circum- 
cision was in use till it was superseded by a change of the dis- 
pensation, those Jewish converts, who were both circumc'sed and 
baptized, were partakers of a double regeneration, if the outward 
and visible sign was always accompanied by the inward and spi- 
ritual grace. But a two-fold regeneration is an absurdity which 
heeds no they iP er 

Mr. Jones, (jj. 225 of the same volume,) says, “The receiving 
of the Holy Ghost, so far as this is the effect of preaching, is dif- 
ferent from what is done in baptism, and is not what is meant by 
regeneration, or the new birth. If it can be shown that the Gospel 
any where promises a new birth, independent of baptism, we wil! 
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believe it: but as the Church could never find it, we never shall; 
and they that teach it, and say there is experience for it, have no 
warrant from Scripture.” Now, though I do not recollect an 
passage in which a new birth is promised independent of baptism, 
several texts may be produced in which it is spoken of without 
any re‘erence to baptis», and positively ascrived to the instru- 
mentality, not of baptism, but of the word of God. Such is the 
representation of St. Peter, 1 Ep.i.23. “Being born again, not of 
corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, by the word 6f God, which 
liveth and abideth for ever;” where the preposition dia, governing 
a genitive case, denotes the medium or instrument through which 
the effect is produced, as in Luke i. 70. John i. 7, &c. Another 
decisive passage is Jamesi. 18 “Of his own will begat he us with 
(Oia) the word of truth.” (See also 1 Cor.iv. 15. 1 John iii. 9. and - 
v. 1. 18.) Can any texts be produced in which regeneration is 
ascribed, with equal precision, to the instrumentality of baptism? 
I know of none.—To the same purpose goud bishop Latimer, who 
may well be supposed to have understood the doctrine of the 
Reformers, being himself one of them, speaks in his sermon on 
“the parable of a king that married his son;” in which he com- 
mends the office of preaching, and says, “It is God’s instrument, 
whereby he worketh faith in our hearts. Our Saviour saith to 
Niccdemus, ‘except a man be born again, he cannot see the king- 
dom of God’ But how cometh this regeneration? By hearing 
aud believing of the word of God: for so saith Peter, ‘we are born 
anew, not of mortal seed, but of immortal, by the word of God.” 
1 am aware that the early writers of the Christian church, to 
whose opinions a very high deference is due, use the words bap- 
tism and regeneration as synonymous terms;* and that the Re- 
formers of the Church of England have followed their example. 
But may not this be accounted for by considering that judgment 
of charity respecting all professors of religion, which is justified 
by the inspired writers, who address all the members of a Church 
as saints, elect, called, &c.; even while the epistle to which the 
address is prefixed, shows that there were many unsanctified 
persons within the pale of that very Church? And may not the 
adoption of the term, by which the inward and spiritual grace is 
described as a substitution for that which expresses the outward 
and visible sign, be justified by Scripture usage; since, (as Mr. 
Hart observes in his excellent letter on Dr. Gill’s reasons for 
separating from the Church of England,t) “the holy Scriptures, 
as well as prophane authors in all ages and languages, have done 
the same thing. [lt appears from the first chapter of Leviticus, 
that if an Israelite presented a burnt-offering to the Lord con- 
formably to the rules prescribed, ‘it was accepted for him,’ (ver. 4.) 
‘to make an atonement for him’” The sacrificed animal was 


*See Wall’s History of Infant Baptism. 
t This valuable tract is, indeed, worthy of our warmest recommendation. 
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only an emblem, which “pointed to ‘the Lamb of God which taketh 
away the sin of the world” John 1.29. Yet to the type is attri- 
buted that expiatory effect, which can be true only of the anti- 
type. ‘All flesh i is grass,’ Ieaiah xl. 6. (i. e.) it resembles grass in 
some of its attributes. ‘I'his bread is my neds (i. e.) the ‘symbol 
or representative of it. ‘Mhat rock was Christ,’ 1 Cor. x. 4.; not 
literally, but emblematically,” &c. 

| should suppose, that if any apparent discrepancy should exist 
between the Common Prayer and the Articles of our Church. the 
Jatter should, on many accounts, be referred to as the standard of 
her doctrine. Now, the 27th article appears to me inconsistent 
with the notion, concerning which I have been expressing my 
doubts. Let the reader judge for himself “Baptism is not only 
a sign of profession and mark of difference, whereby Christian 
men are discerned from others that be not christened; but it is 
also a sign of regeneration or new birth, whereby, as by an in- 
strument, they that recieve baptism rightly are grafted into the 
Church. The promises of the forgiveness of sin, of our adoption to 
be the sons of God by the Holy Ghost, are visibly signed and 
sealed, faith is confirmed, and grace is increased, by virtue 
of prayer to God.” Now, repentance and faith, which are the 
effects of the new birth, (for whosoever believeth that Jesus is the 
Christ, is born of God ,) are required by our Church to a right re- 
ception of baptism. And it 1s to be observed,, that the article, so 
far from making regeneration the necessary effect of baptism, 
supposes regeneration to precede it; for it says, that by this rite 
duly performed, “erace Is increased.” implying its antecedent 
communication: and as a man must be born before he can perform 
the functions of a man; spiritual life must be kindled before it 
can be capable of an increase. 


—— + = 


AN INQUIRY INTO SOME OF THE GEOLOGICAL PHENOMENA 
TO BE FOUND IN VARIOUS PARTS OF AMERICA, 


(Continued from page 118.) 
No. IV. 


In the great alluvial district of which I have been speaking, 
and which ‘contains, beneath its surface, almost from one end to 
the other, an immense and highly interesting cabinet of natura! 
history, there are found, besides deposites of vegetable substances, 
great quantities of fossil remains, of fishes of various species, of 
birds, and in particular of various kinds of quadrupeds. 

A part of a jaw, with a tooth, of what is supposed to have be- 
longed to the spermaceti whale, has been found in Monmouth 
county, (New Jersey,) in the neighbourhood of Sandy Hook, in 
an extensive deposite of marine shells: and doubtless many more 
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have already, or will be found in various parts of the alluvial 
district in New Jersey, and also in Delaware. 

In Maryland, upon the eastern, and some parts of the western 
shore, tuere have been found the skeletons of wha'es, sharks, 
porpoises, and other large fish; as also tarrapins, and almost in- 
credible quantities of foss'] shells of various kinds, many of which 
are unknown to exist at the present day. 

These substances, with great numbers of the teeth of sharks 
and those of other fishes of various sizes, are sometimes dug u 
in the marle or shell pits, but more frequently washed out of the 
banks of rivers, at low water, and are exposed on the shores. 
Sharks’ teeth are found at St. Mary’s (Maryland) three inches in 
length. some of which may be seen at Mr. Peale’s museum. 

At Choptank, a species of very large scollops, resembling the 
Pectens Magnus, subrufus, of Lister, are washed out of the banks, 
with barnacles of an extraordinary s:ze attached to them, and 
which may likewise be seen in Mr. Peale’s museum ( Baltimore.) 
In Virginia also the carcasses of wha!es, of sharks of a great size, 
of porpoises, of tarrapins, and shells of various kinds, in immense 
quantities, are found in digging of pits or wells, or washed out 
of the banks of rivers, at, or near low water mark, and in one 
instance fossil remains of a bird of a large size.* 

In North and South Carolina, similar discoveries have been 
made—in one instance, the skeleton of a shark, forty feet in 
length, was found nearly entire, some of the teeth of which are 
nearly four inches broad at their base, and may be seen in the 
cabinet of the Literary and Philosophical Society, in New York. 

The circumstances of the fossil remains of fishes of various 
kinds, being so widely distributed over such an extent of country, 
is calculated to excite, in the inquiring mind, a degree of wonder 
and astonishment; while with many, it is viewed with a cold and 
inexcusable indifference; either because it so frequently occurs, 
and is so common; or, with others still more enlightened, because 
occurrences of a similar naiure, as ts supposed, are frequent, and 
have long since been known to exist in different parts of the 
world. But if the subject were examined with due attention, and 
the various circumstances considered in all their bearings and 
relations, few would hesitate to acknowledge, that scarce a paral- 
lel case exists in the known world. 

How, or in what way, those fossil remains were brought and 
deposited in the manuer and where they are, it is impossible to 
tell; or, in endeavouring to explain the secret, what method will 
bear most the sembiance of, or approach nearest the truth, it is 
equally as difficult to say. 

Some have attempted a solution of the phenomenon, in a way 
that has obtained considerable credit; while others have advanced 
opinions unsupported either by reason or analogy. 


*See Philosophical Transactions, vol. iv. p. 437, and British Spy, page 19, 
sixth edition. 
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But however plausible they may appear, it is not my intention, 
in the present instance, to discuss the merits of the former; much 
less am J disposed to take notice of the latter. Two circumstan- 
ces, however, I must necessarily take into view, in explaining my 
own ideas of the subject. 

I. the first place, it is highly improbable that these fishes were 
floating alive, and naturally in their own element, and that they 
were cauzht or entrapped by a deposition of alluvion from the 
sea, ina natural state, and by which they were buried alive, and 
the alluvial district formed; and for the following reasons. 

There are many points of the al/uvial district, which are ac- 
tually higher than many parts of the primitive district on its bor- 
der-, and particularly of the granite ridge; consequently there 
ought to have been alluvial deposites of equal height upon the 
latter likewise; but this 1s not the case. 

Secondly, If this district was formed by deposites from the 
ocean, when at that height, why do we not find those fossil re- 
mains of fishes and other marine animals, throughout the whole 
depth of the alluvial formation, and also upon the margin of the 
primitive district, as well as at low water, or nearly on the pre- 
sent level of the ocean? If fishes existed before this alluvial de- 
posite, which must have been the case, as they are now found 
below it. in what appears to have been the ancient bed of the 
ocean, they must necessarily have existed during,.as well as sub- 
sequently to, this deposite of alluvion: therefore we might reason- 
ably expect to find them throughout the entire depth of this dis- 
trict; but this is not the case. 

Thirdly, If the district in question were formed by deposites 
from the ocean, by which the fishes and other marine animals 
were buried; why is it that we cannot discover any of their remains, 
within a considerable distance of the primitive district, or granite 
ridge, which must be allowed by all, to have been the ancient 
border of the ocean, and at present the northern boundary of the 
aliuvial region? 

From the best information that I can obtain, no remains of 
fishes (those of shell fish excepted,) have as yet been found to the 
northward of the Chesapeake bay, within about twenty or twenty- 
five miles of the granite ridge, It is, I believe, at about the same 
distance, that they are fuund in Marvland. In Virzinia, they are 
found within a shorter distance; and as we advance to the south- 
ward, the distance from the primitive range seems to be still less. 

To what this circumstance can be owing, | am unable to tell; 
unless, as we advance towards the gulf of Mexico, the waters of 
this part of the district were, originally, deeper than further north- 
ward; therefore, they very naturally frequented the waters nearer 
the primitive shore. 

But, even admitting the truth of this supposition, it does not 
explain the cause of the detention of such numbers as are found, 
of various kinds; nor the means that were employed to bury them 
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in the situation, and at the depth in which they, at present, are 
discovered; neither is it, at best, a matter of easy solution, upon 
principles that are wholly unexceptionable. 

There are, however, certain traits in the natural history or 
character of fishes, that afford strong grounds, not only for a 
plausible, but a rational, hypothesis; and one, that is, perhaps, as 
well calculated to unfold the truth on this point, as that of any 
other. 

It is a well known fact, that fishes of almost every description, 
are as easily disturbed, and discover as much anxiety or uneasi- 
ness, and are as easily affrighted, by an unusual agitation of the 
element in which they move, as men and animals in our common 
atmosphere during a gale of wind, or a hurricane. 

This is well known to sea-faring men of observation, and many 
others. During a calm, at sea, thousands of fishes are often seen 
sporting leisurely in the lucid waves; but the moment that a strong 
breeze of wind springs up, by which the surface of the sea is agi- 
tated, they disappear, and perhaps none of them are to be seen; 
but if they are, and particularly during a storm or gale of wind, 
their movements are quick, and discover much agitation. 

They are also, in moderate weather, frequently seen in shoals, 
driving with surprising velocity through the water, from a point 
that indicates to seamen, a sure prognostication of an approach- 
ing gale of wind, or dreadful swell of the sea from that quarter. 
And are not the same characteristic habits, discoverable in almost 
every species of the winged tribes? Do we not see almost every 
individual of the feathered race disappear, at the threatening 
onset of a hurricane, to seek, in a safe retreat, a shelter from its 
destructive ravages? with this exception, only that the hated 
Sheer- Water, in sportive gambuls, fearlessly skins the maddeuing 
billows, while the ship-wrecked seaman, with envious gaze, beholds 
it in safety, mocking the foaming summits that every moment 
threaten him with death. 

Denon, in describing the approach of the Kamsin. or hurricane 
in Egypt, observes, “The yellow horizon shewed the trees on its 
surface of a dirty blue; the flocks of birds were flying off -before 
the clouds; the affrighted animals ran loose in the country, fol- 
lowed by the shouting inhabitants, who vainly attempted to collect 
them together again.”* 

In the description of an approaching hurricane of dust at Luck- 
now (Hindostan) it is observed, “Lhe birds were flying very high, 
making a terrible screaming.”+ 

The fishes that annually ascend our fresh water rivers, during 
the spring floods, discover the same characteristic habits. 

During the prevalence of a rapid current, when the fresh is at 
its height, accompanied by a violent north east wind, it is well 
known by fishermen that “the fish will not run,” as it is termed; 


* Vol. ii. p. 328. | Lord Valentia’s Travels, vol. i. p. 161. 
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they seek shelter under projecting points, and headlands, and in 
eddies where they are less disturbed. 

In some instances, when the waters are turbid with alluvion, they 
run into the small creeks and auxiliary branches of larger size, 
and not knowing their situation on account of the water being so 
charged with mud (for fishes cannot see better in muddy water 
than man in a thick fog or smoke.) they pursue their course 
through a an extended flood, which overflows the meadows and 
low grounds, into orchards end corn fields, where, on the sudden 
failing of the water, they are often left in littie ponds in low places. 
This is sometimes the case with shad, but more particulerly with 
herrings, which have, in this situation, been caught, by thousands, 
with baskets and buckets. 

It is also said, that whales, by coming too near the stream or 
current of the Maelstrom, are caught in its yawning vortices; in 
which situation, it is impossible to describe the dreadful noise 
they make tn tneir fruitless strugules to extricate themselves from 
the inevitable destruction that awaits them.* 

Admitting these facts, need we wonder, that while the whole 
Atlantic ocean was agitated by a current flowing with inconceivable 
rapidity to the south, that thousands of sharks, of porpoises and 
smaller fishes, affrighted at the dreadful onset, should endeavour 
to flee from its threatening influence, and seek safety in the less 
troubled waters of the deep bay of Mexico; or along under the 
ancient borders which skirted this extensive gulf on the north? 
Need we wonder, while, at this portentous epoch, avenging hea- 
ven was threatening universal ruin; “when every living creature 
that creepeth upon the face of the earth” was soon to be destroyed: 
and man. the outcast, awaiting his hopeless doom, that the great 
leviathan of the deep, burried by a resistless current from his 
wonted haunt» in the cold regions of the north, should seek peace 
and safety in this less troubled sea? To me it appears by no 
means lnprobable; and if we admit the supposition, it Is easy to 
explain the cause of their being detained. and buried in such 
numbers where they are; for as soon as the ocean had risen to 
such a height as to flow across the continent, the flood or current, 
being thickened with mud and earth which it had raised tn its 
course, was carried into the bay or gulph of Mexico, by which 
they were involved in thick darkness, (to them,) and as the allu- 
vion was deposited, they were literally deluged with mud, and 
buried alive where their remains are now found 

This afferds a satisfactory reason why the skeletons of fishes, 
that are found in this district, are almost entire, that is to say, 


the bones, though disjointed by time, are nearly all found to- 
gether. 


*See Pontoppidan’s History of Norway, page 79, and Brook’s description e1 
the Maelstrom. 
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An opimion ts en itertained by some, particularly those who be- 
lieve that this distret has been formed, in the course of time. d 
the alluvion thrown upon our coast by the gulf stream, that these 
were likewise thrown, either dead or alive, upon our coast, and 
subsequently buried by an accession of alluvion washed up by 
the ocean. But is it probable that the body of an animal can re- 
main on the sea shore one or two weeks at most, exposed to an 
incessant agitation and abrasion by the billows ef the ocean, with- 
out being completely disjointed, and the bones scattered upon the 
beach; par iculacly during the summer season? Nav, I will ask 
if there is a point between any two rivers, from Cape Henry to 
the Mississip pi, where there has been a sufficient actual increase 
of alluvion to bury the carcase ef a whale within twenty years? 
1 doubt not! and if so, will any person contend that the carcase 
of a whale could have remained. under such circumstances. one 
twentieth part of that time, without being completely dissected, 
bone from bone, when Brewoutier, in his pew and interesting 
“Recherches sur le movement des Ondes.” tells us, that the peb- 
bles uron the sea shore, in many places, are, by the action of 
the surf, ground to the most “impalpable m olecule (powder) inso- 
much that its specific gravity scarcely exceeds that of water, and 
is hence borne away with the tides into the sea. or. when the 
tides are at ebb, becoming dry upon the beach, is taken up by the 
winds and carried further inland in clouds of dust.” 

Under such circumstances, it is impossible to admit that the 
district in question, could have been formed by the alluvion wash- 
ed up by the sea; nor in any other way than by a current setting 
across the continent of America, from the north east to the south 
west, or from nerth fosouth. ‘This tb hope will be made to appear 
sutistactory by the following facts and conciusions. 

| have observed, that among other fossil remains, found in the 
alluvial regions, were those of quadrupeds. 

ln New Jersey, fossil bones and teeth er grinders of the Asi- 

atic.elepliant, have been found of an immense size.* 

Ou the eastern and western shore of Maryland, these remains 
have likewise been found. 

In digging a well in the star-fort of Fort M‘Henry, a _ of 
the Mastodon (or Siammoth) was found at the depth of near sixty 
jeet below the surlace 

On the eastern siiore of Maryland, in Queen Ann’s county, an 
enormous grinder of the Asiatic elephant was likewise dug up, on 
the plantation of Mr. Carmichael, enveloped ina suff blue clay. 
7 i have in my possession. 

Since the above crinder was discovered, I have received infor- 
nation from a very respectable source, that a pair of large horns 


‘For particulars relating to these, and a variety of other interesting facts’ 


of a similar kind, see the Ne w-kork edition of Cuvier’ $ Theory, by Dr. S. L. 
Mitehell. 
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of the deer kind were found, with the carcase of a whale, in dig- 
ging in the marle or shell pits on the eastern shore of Maryland. 

In the marle pits, near Easton (Maryland) fossil vertebral 
bones, apparently of quadrupeds, have been dug up, some of which 
are more than six inches in length, vy about five in diameter: in 
others, of which [have specimens, the diameter is greater than 
the length. 

In the summer, I believe, of 1811, the bones of a mammoth 
were dug up on the banks of York river, (in Virginia,) from below 
low water mari, in the mud.* 

[In digging the Santee canal in South Carolina, the bones of a 
mammoth were dug up, and are at present, it is believed, in the 
hbrary at Charleston, together with other bones and teeth, which 
it is said resemble those of the horse; but which more probably 
belonged to a species of deer or buffaloe, dug out of the same 

canal. 

Now, the circumstance of the fossil bones of quadrupeds being 
found in an alluvial formation, below, a’, and « little ab ve, low 
water mark, in a district that has. beyoud all possible d ubt. heen 
once © ecupied by the ocean, goes far to establish three very impor- 
tant facts. 

The first is, these animals, not having been inhabitants of the 
sea, could not have been washed up by the ocean and deposited 
where they are. . 

Qdly. They being, or having been land animals, and not in the 
habit of associating saith whales, sharks, or po poises, but being 
found with the remains of these animals, affords a very strong 
presumptive evidence, that they must have been conveyed from 
the primitive soil, or what was the ancient continent, to where 
they are now found. 

in support of this, M. Cuvier, when speaking of fossil organic 
remains of quadrupeds found upon islands in the sea, says, “Woen 
they (the islands) contain any of the larger qua drupeds, these 
must have been carried to them fi ‘om oiflier countries. ”t 

Sdly. Since these animals were the inhabitants of dry land, tf ts 
highly improbable that they would voluntarily leave that situ: ition, 
and xo the distance at which they are found from the original or pri- 
nitive borders of the continent, and deposite themse Ives, BELOW low 
water mark and that too when, probably , the ocean still occupied 
its and since it is pretty plainly proved by the learned Cuvier, 
that some of these animals, as the mammoth, were extinct before 
mankind inhabited the earth, they must have been carried there 
by force; and since no common means could have effected this 
operation, we are compelled to refer it to the operations of a 


* 7 * . , I * . ; . os rs 

* For a knowledce of this fact I am indebicd to Dr. S. I.. Mitchell, who 
while in Congress, communicated it to me ly rT 44 .. 

t Cuvier’s Theory, page 75, 
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general current that flowed from the north,* and by which, they, 
with the whole mass of alluvial matter, were swept from the con- 
tinent and deposited along on the boarders of the Atlantic coast. 

Such are the facts, an such appear to be the only rational in- 
ferences deducible from them. 

But whether the currents, so often mentioned in this essay, 
are to be considered as having originated from the fall of torrents 
of rain, in ceaseless succession, for the space of forty days and 
forty nights; or, as 1s by some supposed, from the approximation 
of a comet towards the earth; or from the outlet of the waters 
contained in the centre of the antediluvian earth—whether they 
ori: inated from the dissolution of the polar ices, under any possible 
circumstances; or whether, in fact, the north pole was the great 
focus, whence these currents issued, or not, it is impossible to de- 
termine. 

It is a subject from which the human mind, in the eager pursuit 
of truth, mus! and will ever be repulsed: for the circumstances 
essen ially important to its elucidation, are veiled in impenetrable 
mystery. 

We have before us, the book of inspiration; and in it we are 
told of the universal deluge or flood, which by its operations, was 
to destroy every living thing x that had been made, from off the face 
of ti e earth. 

iu the great volume of nature, we see its effects, which appear 
to be scattered over every region, or habitable portion of the globe; 
and we are left free, to contemplate and trace them to their cause. 

These effects, so multiplied and various, so obviously plain and 
intelligible, inform us in a language that cannot be misunderstood, 
that in America, they were produced by currents which flowed 
across the continent from north to south; and in Asia and a part 
of Europe, from seuth to north, 

To these facts, the atteation of the philosopher and the votaries 
of scierice are earnestly invited. 

‘Yhe interest which they are calculated to excite, will richly 
compensate for the trouble of an investigation; independently of 
the sublime emotions which the numerous and diversified objects 
of fossil organic remains, those “medals of creation” are calculat- 
ed to tospire. 

But this is notall. By an attentive examination of these facts, 
we shall, not only aid and assist in the great work,t so happily 
begun and advancing, but be enabled to trace up, in successive 


* There is reason to believe that M. Cuvier, at least suspected that some of 
the existing phenomena may have been produced by this or a similar cause; 
for in his remarks on fossil organic remains, he observes, ‘*May it be con- 
cluded, that the transportation of these living organized bodies, if such a 
thing ever happened, has taken place from north to south, or from east to west; 
or was it effected by means that irregularly scattered and mingled them to- 
gether??? (Theory of the Earth, pare 66, Am. edition.) 

+ See Parkinson’s Organic Remains. 
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gradations, and to comprehend the various physical changes that 
have taken place, since this earth has been rendered the fit habi- 
tation of organized beings. 
To attain this point, we may be considered as having arrived 
at the ne plus ultra of human sagacity and penetration, as it res- 
ects the science of geology. For, although it is admitted that 
the Huttonian theory is, in some instances, not without sup- 
port; and that the Wernerian theory,*in its general principles ap- 
pears not only plausible, but highly probable; vet, in the discus- 
sion of their merits, it may be asserted, without fear of contradic- 
tion, that he who attempts to explain, on the principles of either, 
the infinitely varied phenomena that are presented to view, in the 
structure of the globe; or he who attempts to reconcile the equally 
numerous and varied anomalies, glaring inconsistencies, palpable 
contradictions, and inexpheabie facts, “alike to those principles, 
will find himself, at last, involved ina labyrinth, so inconceivably 
intricate, that it will be impossible to extricate himsel'. except by 
plunging headlong, as many have already done, into infidelity; or, 
In humble submission, to elevate his mind to the great author of 
creation, and to acknowledge his incapacity to comprehend the 


works of Him, “Whose ways are unsearchable and past finding 
out. 39 


Cyrus had taken the wife of Tigranes, and asked him what he 
would give to save her from servitude? He replied all that he had 
in the world, and his own life into the bargain. Cyrus, upon this, 
very generously restored her, and pardoned what had passed. All 
were full of his praises upon this occasion, some commending the 
accomplishment of his mind, others those of his person. Tier: anes 
asked his wife, whether she did not greatly admire him? “lt never 
looked at him,” said she. “Not look at him!” returned he, “upon 
whom then did you look? “Upon him,” replied she, “who offered 
his own life to redeem me from slaver y-’—This charming example 
should be copied into our behaviour in the house of God; where 


we should behoid and contemplate the beauties and pertections of 


that biessed Person alone, who actually did give his life a ransom 
for us. { Xenoph. Cyroped. 


oe eB 


A French abbé, remarkable for his parsimony, happened to be 
in company where a charitab/e subscription was going rounds the 
plate was brought to him, and he contributed his louts dor. The 
collector, not observing it, came to him a second time. “T have 
put in,” said he. “if you say se, Lt will believe you,’ > returned the 
collector, “though I did not see it.” “Ldid see it,” cried old Fon- 
tenelle, who was present, “but did not believe it.”—Such ts the 
importance of character. 
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FOR THE MUTUAL RIGHTS. 
ANECDOTE OF ARCHBISHOP TILLOTSON, 


Wuue Dr. Til'otson was dean of Canterbury, he preached a 
Whitehall, before his majesty Charles the second. a sermon in 
which were th: se words: “I cannot think, till I be better i nformed 
(which I am always ready to be) that any pretence of conscience 
warrants any man, that is not extraordinarily commissioned, 
as the Apostles and first publishers of the gospel were, and can- 
not justify that commission by miracles, as they did, to affront 
the established religion of a nation, although it be feller, and onen- 
ly draw men off from the profession of it, in contempt of the ma- 
gistrate and the laws. All that persons of a different re'ig on can 
in such case reasonably pretend to, is to enjoy the private libert 
and exercise of their own consciences and religion, for which they 
ought to be very thankful,” &c. &c. When the dean had ended 
his sermon, said a certain nobleman to the king. who had been 
asleep most part of the time. ’Tis pity your majesty slept, for 
we have had the rarest piece of Hobbism, that ever you heard in 
your life. Ods fish, replied the king, he shall print itthen. The 
dean was accordingly ordered to print it. He did so; and as 
soon as it came from the press, sent one (as he usually did) to his 
friend, the Rev. Mr. John Howe. Mr. Howe had been ejected 
for nonconformity, and was at that time pastor of a congregation 
in London. On reading the dean’s sermon, he was exceedingly 
treubled at the above cited passage, and drew up a long expostu- 
latory letter on the subject. He signified how much he was grieve 
ed, that in a sermon against popery he should plead the popish 
cause against all the reformers. He insisted upon it, that we 
had incontestible evidences of the miracles wrought by the Apos- 
tles, and that we are bound to believe them without any farther 
expectations. “What,” said he, “must the Christian religion be re- 
pealed, every time a wicked governor thinks fit to estabiish a new 
religion? Must no one stand up for the true religion till he can 
work a miracler? &c. Mr. Howe carried the letter himself, and 
delivered it into the dean’s own hand, who, thinking they should 
be less interrupted in the country, proposed Mr. Howe’s dining 
with him at Sutton-court, the seat of the lady Falconbridge, 
The invitation was accepted, and Mr. Howe read over the letter 
to the dean and enlarged on its contents, as they were travelling 
along together in his ‘chariot. ‘Lhe dean. at leneth convinced of 
his mistake, fell a w eeping freely, and said that this was the most 
unhappy thing that had of a long time befallen him. “TI see,” says 
he, “what I have offered is not to be maintained.” This nobleness 
of soul, to confess and renounce an error, made bishop Burnet 
exclaim, his conduct needs no apology, for it is above it. Reader, 
if thou hast fallen into a like mistake, go and imitate his worthy 
example. A. 
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EXTRAORDINARY EFFECTS OF PUTREFACTION. 


In the month of July, 17**, a very corpulent lady died at ***, 
in ***#*, Before her death, she begged, as a particular favour, to 
be buried in the parochial church. She died on the W ednesday, 
and on the following Saturday was buried, according to her desire. 
The next day the ‘clergyman preached her funeral sermon; the 
weather was uncommonly hot, and it ought to be observed, that 
for several months preceding her death, a great drought had pre- 
vailed, not a drop of rain had fallen, and consequently it was an 
uncommonly sultry season. 

The succee ding Sundav, a week after the lady had been buried, 
the Protestant clergyman had a very full congregation, upwards of 
nine hundred persons attending, that being the day of the adminis- 
tration of the holy sacrament. The weather still continuing ver 
hot, many were obliged, during the service, to walk out for a little 
while to prevent their fainting, whilst some had actually fainted 
away. Itis the custom of Germany, that when people wish to re- 
ceive the sacrament, they neither eat nor drink till the ceremony 
is entirely over. 

The worthy clergyman preached about an hour and a quarter; 
he then consecrated the bread and wine, which ought to be un- 
covered during the ceremony. ‘There were about one hundred 
and eighty communicants. A quarter of an hour after the cere- 
mony, before they had quitted the church, more than sixty of the 
communicants were taken ill, and several died in the most violent 
agonies; others of a more vigorous constitution survived by the 
help of medical assistance; but a most violent consternation pre- 

vailed among the whole congregation, and throughout the town. 
It was concluded that the wine had been poisoned; and this being 
generally believed, the sacristan, and several others belonging to 
the vestry, were immediately arrested. and put in irons. 

The clergyman, on the succeeding Sunday, preached with a 
great deai of enthusiasm, and pointed out to his congregation sev- 
eral others concerned in the plot. ‘This enthusiastic sermon, | am 
sorry to say, is in print, as also are the violent proceedings of the 
clergyman and the magistrates against many of the unfortunate 
people, who, though confined in dungeons, and tort ured, still per- 
sisted in their innocence. 

Un the Sunday following, the magistrates ordered that a chalice 
of wine, uncovered, should be place: for the space of ao hour upon 
the aitar, which had scarcely elapsed, when they beheld the wine 
filed with myriads of insects; and. by tracing whence tie y came, 
it was at length perceived, by the rays of the sun, that they pro- 
ceeded from the lady who had been buried the preceding fortnight. 
The people not belonging to the vestry were dismissed, and fou 
inen were employed to open the grave and the coffin; in doing 
which, two of them dropped down and expired on the spot, and 
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the other two were only saved by the utmost exertions of medical 
talents. [tis beyond the power of words to describe the horrid 
sight of the corpse when the coffin was opened. The whole was 
an entire mass of putrefaction; and it was now clearly demonstrat- 
ed, that the numerous insects, both large and small, together with 
the effluvia, which had issued from the body. had caused the pes- 
tilential infection, which was a week before attributed to poisen. 
I am happy to add. that, on this discovery, the persons accused 
were Instantly tiberated, and every atonement made by the cler- 
gyman and the magistrates fur their misguided zeal. 


ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG LADY. 


WRITTEN BY MR. SAML. WESLEY, JUNR. 


The morning flowers display their sweets, 
And gay their silken leaves unfold; 

As careless of the noon-tide heats, 
And fearless of the evening cold. 


Nipt by the wind’s unkindly blast, 
Parch’d by the sun’s directer ray, 
The momentary glories waste, 
The short-liv’d beauties die away. 


So blooms the human face divine, 

When youth its pride of beauty shows: 
Fairer than spring the colours shine, 

And sweeter than the virgin rose. 


Or worn by slowly rolling years, 

Or broke by sickness in a day, 
The fading glory disappears, 

The short-liv'd beauties die away: 


Yet these, new rising from the tomb, 
With lustre brighter tar shall shines 
Revive with ever during bloom, 
Sale from diseases and decline. 


Let sickness blast, let death devour, 
if heaven must recompense our pains: 

Perish the grass, and fade the flow er, 
If firm the word of God remains! 
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A SERMON BY FRANCIS WATERS, D. D. 
Conelu‘led rom page 85. 
Amos vi. 1.—“IVoe to them that are at ease in Zion.” 


II. THE second thing we proposed to consider in the distribu- 
tion of this subject, is, the woe pronounced on false security in 
religion. Were there any lack of motive from reasons of love 
and gratitude to God to excite in us reverence towards him, and 
stimulate our zeal and diligence in his service. the consideration 
now before us, we should deem sufficient to supply all that is ne- 
cessary. This point of our subject constitutes the grand punitive 
Sanction uf revelatiun, and the use we shall make of it, will not, 
we presume, be esteemed too general, or too serious for the classi- 
fication of character, to which we restricted the first head of the 
text. Nv case ¢an be too peculiar to fall within the operations of 
the principle, that God frowns upon sin, and will punish it with 
death. Whatever vindictiveness of feeling in the divine mind, 
the doctrine of penal threatenings against sin may seem to involve, 
and may have been argued to imply, for our present purpose, it is 
wholly unnecessary to touch that question, either for the sake of 
solving difficulties which it might suggest, or of refuting objec- 
tions originated therefrom to the benevolence of God. The purest 
conceptions which we are enabled to furm of the nature and chat 
racter of God, and the most condescending similitudes employed 
by him to illustrate to us his attributes and administrations, no 
doubt equally fail to give us accurate knowledge of the full and 
final reasons of his government. We should be contented to 
know, and this knowledge is derived immediately from the Scrip- 
tures, that God exercises over this world, a moral administration, 
the motives and sanctions of which are predicated on moral rea- 
sons and adaptations, growing out of the relative condition of the 
creature. That every moral government must be a government 
of motives, and by consequence possibly a government of penal- 
ties, is, I think, palpable to every mind; but waving, as we have 
already professed to do, any inquiry into the feelings of the su- 
preme being, when executing on a guilty creature the sanctions 
of his law, we shall proceed to present what we conceive to be 
a scriptural analysis and representation of the doctrine under 
discussion. First, then, God is doubtless exhibited in the Serip- 

16 vor 1. 
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tures the sole author of redemption as he is of creation. Said a 
heathen poet, as cited by the Apostle, “we are his offspring,” that 
is, the fiuit of his spontaneous goodness and omnipotence. There 
was no obligation on the supreme being, and we can conceive of 
none, to create man; for, to use the language of the same apostle 
in explaining the sentiment we just quoted, “God needs nothing, 
seeing he giveth to all, life, and breath, and all things.” ‘The 
scheme of redemption, we are informed from the same authority, 
has resulted, “not from works of righteousness which we have 
done, but from the mercy of God.” These, to prevent any mis- 
conceptions, it may be observed once for ali, that we conceive it 
impossible for ‘-od to act otherwise towards his creatures than 
according to such attributes as the Scriptures reveal to be the 
elements of his moral nature. No extreme, whether in nature or 
religion, is more irreconcilable. To proceed, as in creating man, 
the offspring of his voluntary benevolence, God claimed full dis- 
cretion to invest him with such faculties and means of enjoyment 
as his own wisdom deemed fit to communicate, so, in providing 
for him redemption from sin, he possessed equal right to prescribe 
to our guilty race the means and conditions of enjoying that be- 
nefit. In this divine economy he has made renovation of heart 
and of character indispensable to salvation, positively declaring 
that “without holiness no man shall see the Lord.” This condi- 
tion of our spiritual restoration and happiness, fully predicable as 
it is on the sovereignty of the deity, becomes, however, in another 
point of view, still more imperative upon our acceptance; for, 
with the requisition, God has furnished in behalf of the creature 
all the means of compliance. A sacrifice for sin is made on terms 
which maintain the justice of the divine government in the strict- 
est accordance with a free exercise of divine forgiveness to peni- 
tents. That the atonement is sufficient for these ends we may 
believe from the express declaration of God’s word. If his su- 
preme holiness professes satisfaction in the case, certainly our 
imperfect reason needs cherish no scruple. Seeing God has pro- 
vided ample means for the recovery of man, every way suited to 
his condition, can we indulge a momentary doubt respecting the 


justice of God in suspending the enjoyment of his grace on the 


terms of the gospel, or in punishing the final disobedience of the 
sinuer with the woe he has denounced. Whilst, therefore, the 
righteous shall be admitted into life eternal, by the immutable 
decree of Jehovah, the wicked sha!] go away into everlasting pun- 
ishment. 

Again, the happiness of the saints in a future world is repre- 
sented in the Scriptures under the notion of reward. Admitting 
that this idea should be received in the most qualified sense, and 
as excluding every particle of merit in the creature, which inde d 
we are ready to admit, still the doctrine ef the Bible is, that the 
fulfilment of the divine promise is certain to hearty obedience; 
and, that as real and personal as is the holiness of the saint on 
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earth, so sure is his beatitude in heaven. The blessing conferred, 
however undeservedly, is consequent upon compliance, without 
which it would certainly have been withheld. This principle of 
distributing the final destinies of our race, is moreover according 
to every sentiment of reason, perfectly harmonious and just, be- 
cause grounded upon whatever correct notions we have of yo- 
vernment and law. It is indispensable to the preservation of or- 
der in every community, that a discrimination of character and 
condition be maintained between the obedient and the disobedient. 
No truth is clearer— Whatever base work supports any doctrine 
of morality and law, supports this. Hence. no government would 
think of remunerating disobedience, and evident it must be, that 
whatever reason exists In any case for the reward of obedience, 
the same warrarts the converse of disobedience. This is the ex- 
press doctrine of the Bible. ‘Then shall the king say unto them 
on bis right hand, come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the 
kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the world”— 
Your fidelity over a few things shall be rewarded by the control 
of many things. “Enter ye into the joys of your Lord” “Then 
shall »e -ay also unto them on the left hand, depart from me, ye 
cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his an- 
gels.” “Say ye to the righteous, that it shall be well with him, 
for they shall eat the fruit of their doings.” Woe unto the wick- 
ed, it shall be ill with him, for the reward of his hands shall be 
given him.” Lastly, the doctrine of the text is still further illus- 
trated in the Scriptures under the idea of fitness, or congeniality, 
in the character and disposition of the saint to enjoy fellowship 
with God, and of extreme unfitness in the feelings and habits of 
the sinner for any such communion. Whatever portion the child 
of God shall inherit in the kingdom of his father, he is contem- 
p'ated in the gospel as having been morally prepared to enjoy it. 
Shall it be bis holy privilege to participate in the song of the 
redeemed—“Unto him that loved us, and washed us from our 
sins in his own blood, be dominion for ever and ever?” It will be 
because “his robes were washed, and made white in the blood of 
the Lamb.” Will his master, “in that day when he makes up his 


jewels. mark him with peculiar favour, and spare him as a man 


spareth his own son, that serveth himr” Remember, it will be 
because this heir of heaven was fearless to confess his God before 
a wicked,and adulterous age, and maintained bis fidelity even 
till death. Thence, for the reason that a saint ts holy here, he 
will be prepared for the holiness of heaven hereafter; because, in 
this world he is “redeemed from all iniquity, and purified unto 
God a peculiar servant,” practically “denying all ungodliness, 
and worldly lusts. and living soberly, righteously, and godly, he 
can with confidence look for the blessed hope of immortality, and 
the glorious appearing of the great God, and our Saviour Jesas 
Christ.” From all these reasons he is morally fitted for his final 
transition into that region of pure fellowship, where nothing 
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unholy and unclean shall ever be permitted to enter. This point 
might readily be illustrated by plain and familiar allusions, predi- 
cated on associations of human sentiment and character; but we 
presume the scrip'ural representation of the case is sufficiently 
luminous—that unbelief can never have concord with faith—and 
that whilst the latter purifies the heart, and prepares it for con- 
genial union with God, the former cannot but debase it, and fit it 
finally for a ceaseless and gloomy association with sin and wretch- 
edness. If the righteous are “vessels of mercy, prepared unto 
glory,” what are the wicked but “vessels of wrath, fitted to de- 
struction?” 

This principle which recognises the punishment of sin as indis- 
pensabie to the existence of order, and which is recorded on al- 
most every page of revelation, as the certain result of the just go- 
vernment of a holy God, becomes exceedingly interesting and aw- 
ful, when appiied according to the practical uses we have made of 
this subject. The text embraces an immense variety of character. 
The mass of mankind are at ease in Zion, and alas! is it true that 
such a portion of Adam’s posterity, even in Christend mn, is still 
under the sentence of God’s wrath? How peculiarly affecting is 
the contemplation of this woe, when we regard it under all the 
circumstances of the case! The man is at ease in Zion! wholly 
neglecting his salvation, or at most protracting a due concern 
about it, amidst every advantage of christian light, and of the 
proffered mercy of God. When this woe overtikes him, it will 
find him lulled in imaginary security. ‘lo him of course it must be 
the exposure and the ruin of illusive expectations. Behold now 
the disappointment and the dismay of the unhappy creature. He 
imagines himself now at rest. His corn an! wine abound, and 
he has all things plenteously to enjoy. The goodness of God 
which should lead him to repentance, has, through his sin, a very 
different impression on his mind. ‘The lights and aids of religion, 
designed purposely for his wisdom and salv«tion, have become with 
him matters of uumeaning and unaff-cting familiarity. Would 
he think a moment, he must know that he is a child of mortality; 
but because he now lives and enjoys prosperity, alas! he puts far 
aay the evil day. Convinced nome of the truth of religion, and 
conscious that he must be born again, sti/d he trusts all to a fu- 
ture period, vain man! fondly hoping that God will furnish him 
with the very opportunity his criminal indolence would crave. 
And does the spirit of God suffer him to enjoy peace? does his 
conscience give him no disquiet? Is no disaster at hand? Alas! 
his peace is false and transitory, but the ruinous security of the 
man, ignorantly beguiled by the stillness of the slumbering vol- 
cand, little suspecting that such serenity is ever the fatal harbin- 
ger of approaching desolation and ruin. His hopes, unscriptural 
and unhallowed, shall melt away before the consuming wrath of 
‘ehovah, as the hoar frost befure the intensity of the sun beam. 

e final downlal of all the prospects of the indolent and sium- 
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bering sinner must doubtless be greatly heightened by the un- 
expectedness of the event. Such is the exhibition of his case in 
the Scriptures. His carelessness is his sin, and will also be no 
inconsiderable source of his personal suffering. No appeal to his 
reason is withheld on the part of God, no expostulation with his 
conscience. So great are the efforts divine goodness uses to con- 
vince and reclaim a sinful world, that God would appear to anti- 
Cipate an important interest to himself for the salvation of man— 
“Wisdom crieth without; she uttereth her voice in the streets, 
saying, How long. ye simple ones, will ye love simplicity, and 
the scorners delight in their scorning, and fools hate knowledge?” 
“Turn you at my reproof; behold, 1 will pour out my spirit 
unto you; [ will make known my words unto you.” Why all this 
earnestness to convince and awaken a guilty world, whilst the 
salvation of the creature adds nothing to the essentiai and infinite 


glory of the Creator?>—And will the sinner continue deaf and 


impenitent under so repeated admonitions of God’s spirit? Un- 
happy victim of his ewn folly and falsehood! ‘The same omnipo- 
tence which would lecture him into submission, can in a moment 
annihilate him with consternation. ‘Peace and safety,” says his 
deceitful heart; but “then sudden destruction cometh upon him, as 
travail upon a woman with child—and that without remedy.” 
And what, my brother, is the whole amount of this tremendous 
destruction? ‘The horrours of eternal darkness—the worm that 
dieth not—God’s wrath to the uttermost—We shall not pretend 
to describe—Believe then, we beseech you, upon the authority of 
Gou’s word—and dare not the dread and perilous experiment. 
*Lis enough for a human creature once to have seen the deep hor- 
rours of a guilty soul in the article of death, without knowing 
aught of what omnipotence can do, and alas! is doing in those 
eternal solitudes of corroding remorse, and withering despair, 
where the smoke of torment ascendeth up for ever and ever. From 
the terrours we already know, we would persuade you—yea, in 
Christ’s stead, we now beseech you, to be reconciled to God. 
Christian brethren, partakers of the precious faith of the gospel, 

you have tasted that the Lord is gracious—Can it be that you are 
now at ease in Zion? Will you remain so? Will you be indo- 
lent for a moment when so much is to be doner ‘The candle of 
the Lord has shone upon you, that you may give light to all about 
you. ‘The grace of the gospel which has been communicated to 
your hearts, is intended through you to sanctify the connections 
you occupy in life. Are there no relatives left, no neighbours, 
for whose salvation God has made it your privilege aud «uty to 
pray, to live, and to labour? Where are the members of your 
household, your children, your servants? Are they ali in the fiari he 
Do you think for a moment, that, if unconverted, they are even 
now exposed to this woe, liable to drop into perdition? Can you 
endure the thought that God should so far punish you as to take 
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away from your house the sources of instruction, and the means 
of grace? Alas for you dear children, when God in righteous 
anger, commissions such a judicial dispensation, shall give up to 
a criminal indifference the natural guardians of your education 
and hapjiness, and thus you shall know not the way in which 
you shall go. 

Ministers of the glorious gospel, whose commission is, “Go ye 
and teach all nations.” and whose protection is, “lo, | am with you 
always, even unto the end of the world,” surely we have no time 
for self-indulgence; there is enough yet to claim our zeal, an to 
command our service. The gospel of the kinadom is to be pr: ach- 
el for a witness to all people; every nation under heaven must be 
taught and evangelized. For this.purpose the Son of God was 
manifested, and the instrumental accomplishment of this purpose 
he has entrusted to us, his ambassadors. Shall we now languish 
in our work, after having so long tested the divine promise, and 
when so much yet remains to be done? ‘Think, that vast millions 
of our fellow beings are still involved in pagan darkness and ido- 
latry—that they cannot “believe in him of whom they have not 
heard, neither can they hear without a preacher—their faith must 
come by hearing, and their hearing by the word of God.” Does a 
minister of the gospel complain of the ill success of his labours, 
and grow feeble and indoient in his duty?—Let him examine 
his heart, and know what ts the real tendency of his affections, 
and what remains in his breast of a living communiou with God. 
Let him ask himself, are there no additional sources of improve- 
ment for me to consult? No remaining studies and official quali- 
fications to acquire? Above all, do I remember that, under God’s 
providence. and by his special selection, [ am made a herald of 
his grace, and that a peculiar and personal woe rests upon me, 
unless | deliver my whole soul, and fully preach the gospel of 
Christ. 

Now, with a philanthropy that feels for every child of man, and 
a charity that embraces every minister ef the blessed Jesus, per- 
mit me, particularly in behalf of that fellowship with whom 
God has graciously associated me in the ministry, to hope and to 
pray, that it may never be said, never, never, that the followers 
of the laborious Wesley have got to be at ease in Zion—that a 
Methodist preacher has ceased to be a man of prayer, and has 
lost his holy concern for the salvation of souls. 

Come, brethren, and every one subscribe anew to the sacred 
covenant of our office, that, with God’s help, “For Zion’s sake 
will we not hold our peace, and for Jerusalem’s sake we will not 
rest, until the righteousness thereof go forth as brightness, and 
the salvation thereof, as a lamp that burneth.”—To God be glory 
through Jesus Christ. Amen. 
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Turoveu the kind attention of a friend, recently from England, we are fa- 
voured with the loan of a pamphlet, printed in London, March, 1824, en- 
titled ““Observations on the system of Wesleyan Methodism, in a letter to 
the Rev. R. Johnson, superintendent of the Huil circuit, by Mark Robin- 
son.”? The writer appears to have the true interest of Methodism at 
heart; he also possesses an enlarged view of the present condition of the 
societies in England, and has a distinct perception of the rights and pri- 
vileces of Methodists, as members of a christian community. We com- 
mence the insertion of Mr. Robinson’s letter in our present number, and 
will conclude it in our next. 


MR. ROBINSON'S LETTER. 
INTRODUCTION. 


Tue following letter was written to the Methodist Superinten- 
dent Preacher of the Hull Circuit, under circumstances of which 
only » short account can be given in this introduction; as a minute 
detail would necessarily have led to an enumeration of those rea- 
sons which induced the writer and his friends to call the atten- 
tion of the connexion to the present state of Methodism, and also 
to a publication of the subsequent proceedings of the Superinten- 
dent and his colleagues, which would extend it to an inconvenient 
length: but if it be required, he will hereafter publish the whole 
in a separate article. In the mean time, he begs briefly to state 
so much as is necessary for the better understanding of the fol- 
lowing pages. 6: aol 

The writer and several of his friends, conceiving it to be a con- 
stitutional way of proceeding, wished to bring their views of what 
they believed to be certaip evils in the system of Methodism, be- 
fore a regular quarterly ,meeting of such official persons in the 
Hull circuit as are members of that meeting. But, as a prepera- 
tory measure, they thought it would be prudent first to learn the 
opinions of their friends in other parts of the kingdom; and for 
that purpose they wrote to such persons as they th ught it of im- 
po: tance to consult on the propriety of their views and proceed- 
ings,* &c. In the course of this correspondence, which greatly 
strengthened their opinions, and into which, it may be remarked 


> 


*If it were necessary to attempt any vindication of this private corres- 
pondence, the writer would find it perfectly easy, and could shew numerous 
exampies, taken from the practice of the preachers ihemselves—some of which, 
neither he nor his friends would like to imitate, as thinking them too liable 
to the charge of duplicity. Take the following as an example, from two 
leading preachers: 

‘‘We want to see you—your visit here must be without any person know- 
ing. The nature of the business requires secrecy. Send your friends at Shef- 
field Information of the night you intend to be here, and that you wil! preach 
in one of the dissenting chapels; this will be a proper cover for an inter- 
view with us, but you must keep the matter from your friends here. When 
you have fixed on a night, send me a private lette:, and meet us in the morn- 
ing by four o’clock. We wish to see you before the district meeting at Leeds.’ 
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they did not enter until they had first been confirmed in their 
persuasion of its being every way proper and honourable, by seve- 
ral persons who stand very high in public estimation for their 
piety and knowledge, a letter addressed to a gentleman of Scar- 
bro’, and to which the writer of this introduction lent his name, 
fe | into the hands of the travelling preachers in Hull; and the 
meeting, referred to at the commencement of the following letter, 
was held at his request. that an opportunity might be offered of 
entering into a friendly conversation on the subject. Accord- 
ingly when the preachers and friends met, he informed them that 
he was prepared to enter into a defence of the letter; but this, 
one of the travelling preachers remarked, “he should entirely de- 


precate,”—and observed, that it was unnecessary, as he would 


allow, for argument sake, that there was nothing wrong in the 
letter, (and no wonder, as he very well knew that the senti ents 
it contained were im perfect accordance with Mr. Wesley’s) and 
that indeed he should “be disposed to go a long way with the 
Writer himself.” ‘The meeting was of opinion that it was incum- 
bent on the superintendent to give the writer satisfactory infor- 
mation where he could receive an answer to his inquiries, which 
all related to what he conceived would, if properly attended to, 
rescue Methodism from the evils which some of its professed. but, 
in his opinion. mistaken friends, were introducing into it—and 
thereby gradually destroying that pious simple principle on which 
its ultimate beneficial success so much depends, and without 
which, he feared, it wonld become a mere secular system. 

The superintendent preferring a written communication. the 
writer addressed him the following letter, in which he hopes he 
has avoided all improper reflections, and confined himself to facts 
and arguments. If it should be found, that in any of these he has 
fallen into error, he would gladly acknowledge it, and make ever 
amends in his power. Iie can most sincerely state, that had he 
followed his own inclination to avoid what may possibly give of- 
fence to some valued friends, who think very di fferently from him 
on these subjects, he would neither have written nor published 
the following letter; but conceiving it to be his duty, he leaves 
the consequences to a gracious Providence: believing, that how- 
ever humble and insignificant his attempts may be to do good, his 
intentions will not be “disregarded by him who searcheth the heart. 
He pleads no‘hing beyond a desire to promote the interests of 
christianity. by what he has done—and if he has erred in the 
means he has used, he is truly sorry, and can sincerely say, 


“If Tam right, O, teach my heart 
Still in the right to stay; 

If |} am wrong, thy grace impart 
To find that better way.” 


It is probable, however, that this letter would have remained 
unpublished, had the superintendent and his colleagues allowed 
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it to have been read at the quarterly meeting—which, both him- 
self and his friends think, that in all fairness it ought to have 
been—especially as the letter which had been weition to Scar- 
bro’ had been read in the previous quarterly meeting during his 
absence. 

It was proposed, and seconded by two respectable members of 
the meeting, that the letter should be read, and also that a respect- 
ful petition should be presented to the conlerence, praying for the 
introduction of representatives of the people; to both of which 
the superintendent replied, that he could not suffer the letter to be 
read, nor the question of petitioning conference to admit represen- 
tatives, to be discussed—as he believed it would be disapproved 
of by the conference;—that he was not appointed ehairman by 
that meeting, but by the conference—and that therefore he could 
not «llow any thing to be discussed « of which he believed the con- 
ference would disapprove.* This, it is presumed, is assuming a 
power which no chairman in England would claim; not even the 
speaker of the house of commons, ‘The writer’s friends think, that 
under these circumstances, it is his duty to publish the letter, hope- 
ing that it may be a means of directing the attention of the Metho- 
dist societies in general, to the extraordinary and very objection- 
able principles upon which their system is founded. ‘Ihe con- 
nexion is rapidly growing, both in numbers and respectability. 
Its organization is “admirably adapted to increase the number of 
its members; and it is highly seneiiihe that it Should” possess as 
little power as possible, w! hich may be easily abused, or ever be- 
conie dangerous to the existence of the pre sent es tablished order 
of things; but that while the public rejoice in the facilities it pos- 
sesses for general usefuiness, they may have nothing to dread from 
the peculiarity of its constitution, but witness an increasing ap- 
proximation to its own original simplicity, and a growing confor- 
mity to the intention of its venerable founder. 

In concluding this introdaction, the writer would observe, that 
if any one should contend, that te bring his views of the system 


*The same power was claimed by the chairman of a quarterly meeting 
in a neighbouring circuit, and from the following passage, copied from the 
Tent Methodist Magazine, vol. i. p. 135, it appears that the same power was 
also exercised by the Bristol superintendent, as the chairman of the leaders’ 
meeting :— 

“It should have been remarked at the close of this article, in our last 
number, that when the resolution passed the leaders’ meeting, by which Mr 
Pyer was ejected from the Methodist society, Mr. James Wood,{ a gentle- 
man of well known piety and respectability, moved a counter resolution, 
which had for its object Mr. Pyer’s admission to his former privileges; but 
Mr. Thomas Wood, who was chairman of the meeting, and who from the 
commencement had evidenced the most decided hostility to the Tent preach- 
ers, because they had dared to preach without his authority, refused to put Mr. 
James Wood’s resolution, stating that he was placed in the chair by the appornt- 
ment of conference, and thus it was optional with him whether to put that or eny 
ether resolution which might be moved in frat meeting!” 

+ Mr. James Wood is a respectable druggist in Bristol 
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of Methodism before the public, or before the Methodist con- 
nexion, is improper and culpable, he would answer, 

Ist. That if his present attempt should, in any measure, prevent 
the increase of a sectarian spirit in the society. with all its innu- 
merable evils. he hopes he shall, in the same proportion, render 
Methodism a more efficient instrument of usefulness to society at 
large, and therefore more worthy of public support. If, however, 
in the prosecution of his design, any accidental evil should arise, 
he will have the satisfaction of knowing that it is but accidental 
and not necessary; and in the persuasion that it will bear no com- 
parison with the good which he may not unreasonably hope to 
effect. At thesame time, he would not be too sanguine, nor for- 
get the many teinptations which those members of the society 
have to withhold the public expression of their sentiments, who 
disapprove of the Methodist system. If he may judge from what 
occurred in the connexion in 1797, and in Ireland in 1818, he 
cannot safely calculate on the stability even of all those who are 
anxious to see the measures in question adopted. ‘Mr. Fletcher 
remarked on the same want of courage and stability in his cays; 
and hence his striking quotation from that excellent and amiable 
minister, the Rev. Mr. Shirley:— 

‘How often, say you, do men sneakingly forsake their friends, 
instead of gloriously supporting them, even when their cause is 
just, for reasons hastily prudential, for fear of giving umbrage to 
a superior party or interest.”* 

cnd. That if he consider this objection as being made by the 
preachers, he must regard it as very inconsistent. to say the least 
of it, to attempt to prevent him from expressing his opinion on 
the system of Methodism, while some of the leading members of 
conference are allowed to publish speculations which affect the 
most important and mysterious doctrines of Christianity; and 
speculations which, we are told by one of the leading preachers,t 
are founded on a principle “which is so serious in its consequen- 
ces as to unsettle the faith of men in all Chrisiian mysteries.”— 
Can they consistently object to the publication of opinions, which, 
at any rate, do not interfere with one article of the Christian 
faith, and yet eulogize those for their attachment to Methodism, 
who are publicly arguing on principles which the conference ac- 
knowledge to be dangerous to Christianity itself? If this be the 
ease, he concludes, not only that Christianity and Methodism 
have separate interests, but that the interests of Methodism are 
to be preferred. A late worthy superintendent, (now a super- 
numerary,) who has the character of being an honest, upright man; 
informed the writer, that a few years ago, the chairman of acer- 
tain district, proposed at a district meeting, that the young 
preachers should be examined as to whether they had escaped the 


*Fletcher’s Works, vol. ii. p. 225. 
jSee Mr. Watson’s Remarks on Dr. Clarke’s Commentary. 
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supposed erroneous speculations just referred to. The superin- 
tendent being struck with the injustice of the motion, considering 
that several senior preachers who hold these notions, were called 
to no account, induced the chairman to withdraw his motion, by 
the following shrewd but quaint remark: 


“I think, brother, while the old foxes play, 
The young foxes should have a holiday.” 


The application is perfectly easy. 


The writer has only introduced this subject to show, that if 
Christianity be of as much value in the estimation of the preach- 
ers as Methodism, they ought not to prevent the publication of 
opinions which may endanger what is but merely human in the 
system of Methodism, while they allow the publication of those 
sentiments which, in their own opinion, are injurious to Crris- 
tianity itself. Into the truth or falsehood of these speculations, 
the writer does not now wish to enter,as they are foreign to his pre- 
sent purpose. He can give those who indulge in them credit for 
being as sincere in the belief of them, and as desirous that they 

«may not injure the cause of Christianity by their publication, as 
he is that he may not injure pure, original, Wesleyan Methodism 
by his own publication. With regard to his own views and feel- 
ings on these speculations, respecting the mysterious nature of 
our Saviour’s pre-existence, he cannot better express himself than 
in the words of Mr. Watson— . | 

“A truce to these reasonings: I willingly give them all up fora 
single word of the testimony of God. I affect them not; they 
seem to bring me too irreverently near to God. I would not 
‘break through and gaze; and | feel while I write, how just, and 

- yet how reproving, are the words of the poet of Paradise,— 

“lark with excessive light his skirts appear, 


Yet dazzle heaven; that brightest seraphim 
Approach not; but with both wings veil their eyes.” 


Sd. If the question be as to matter of right, he replies, that 
surely no one in this land of freedom will deny the right of free 
discussion, or wish to abridge the constitutional liberty of the 
press.* 

That any private member of the Methodist society has as 
much right to discuss any subject connected with its welfare, as 
any preacher has, will not, he supposes, be denied; and yet he 
could point to mary particulars, written by the preachers, and 
some by Mr. Charles Wesley and Dr. Whitehead, with which, in 


*It is observed by a living prelate of America, that “where implicit faith 
is required, the subject of it must be supposed infallible; and as man can- 
not arrogate to himself this attribute, there are means appointed to correct 
his judgment; and among these there is nothing more availing than free 
discussion. Hence the use of councils; and none, from the days of the 
apostles to the present, who have forbidden free debate, have ever proe 
pered,”” 
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point of severity, he hopes his letter bears no comparison, as he 
has been determined to avoid whatever might give just cause of 
offence; nor is he at al! desirous to publish the passages he refers 
to, unless he believes himself called on to do so in self-defence. 
If those things on which he has animadverted be wrong, Metho- 
disin will be benefitted by their removal; and instead of his bein 
viewed as unfriendly to its real interests, he hopes he shall be 
considered as one of its best friends. 

The corruptions which were early introduced into the Chris- 
tian church, were exposed by the apostles before even its natural 
enemies—the Jews and Heathens; and the Reformers proceeded 
on the same principle—so did Mr. Wesley—Mr. Fletcher—and 
Mr. Bramwell. ‘The evil they sought to remove—the guod to 
preserve; and, in an humble dependance upon the Divine bless- 
ing, the writer hopes, in some measure, to promote the same 
object, by the publication of the FOLLOWING LETTER: 


Beverly, 23d March, 1824. 
Dear Sirk, 


. 
As it was resolved at a meeting held at your house on the 
{Oth of last month, that you should inform me in what way | can 
obtain informstion relative to those rules of our society by which 
the connexion is governed, and as you preferred my addressing 
you by letter, I lose as little time as possible in my application; 
and 1 hope it will not be inconvenient to you to forward me the 
necessary information in a short time, that if I, or any of my 
friends, should apply to your next quarterly mecting, we may 
be prepared accordingly. As this letter is written for the 
purpose of obtaiing infor mation, | shall throw it chiefly into the 
form of queries, which I will endeavour to make as intelligible as 
the nature of the subject will admit. I would, however, just pre- 
mise, Ist, Phat as the rules of our connexion are eitner so ob- 
scurely expressed, or ul arranged, that they occasioned one of our: 
oldest and most respectable preachers, some years ago, to declare 
that there was not a preacher in the conference who fully under- 
stood them, L hope [ shall not be thought either inattentive or 
perverse if | be found to have misunderstood any of them myself. 
Qndly, As | learnt from what was said at the meeting referred to, 
that you would not reply without first consulting your brethren, I 
shall the more hupe to receive as full and satisfac tory an answer as 
possible,—especially as the information is uot sought for myself 
alone. Sdly, 1, once for all. beg to assure you, and any of our 
preachers who may be consulted on the occasion, that my inqui- 
ries (and I believe | may say as much in behalf of my friends,) 


do not proceed from any antipathy or unkind feeling, either to- 


ward you or them, er toward any preacher in the connexion. 
During the ‘ourteen, years in which { have acted as a leader 
in the connexion, I have known many of the preachers, and have 
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been on terms of intimacy with several of them; but, what- 
ever I may have seen, of which to approve or disapprove, I am 
conscious of acting with perfect independence of any private 
feeling resulting from such remembrance; and I shall be very 
sorry if. by instituting a temperate and impartial inquiry into the 
system of Methodism, I give any of them offence. Many of the 
preachers I sincerely regard, but then I am not disposed to suffer 
such regard to lay me under unreasonable restraints, and prevent 
my pursuing such lawful and proper methods as may tend to the 
removal of the evils which 1 believe to exist tn our conwexion; 


beside, if the system of Methodism be good, it will not suffer — 


by investigation.* 4thly, I beg also to observe, that supposing 
my view of our system to be correct, it goes to show nothing that 
is much to be wondered at, as it is in the nature of all- human 
institutions to degenerate; and if we only find amongst those who 
have the power in their hands, a willingness to remove existing 
evils, it is all we can reasonably expect. Sthly, [ most sincerely 
pray, that I may not, in any correspondence on this subject, write 
one word which can justly give offence to the most pious mind, 
and that | may not forfeit the blessing of a peace-maker, or act 
from any motive or feeling which will disturb the peace of my 
last hours: and as God knows that this is my most sincere desire, 
I hope [ shall as fully evince it as possible, by a candid and dis- 
passionate inquiry. | 

Without further preface, I will proceed to the matter under 
consideration, only remarking that though [ may be opposed in 
my opinions to some men, very much my superiors in every thing 
that can give them advantage in the discussion of this subject, 
yet, believing that I have nothing but truth for the object of my 
inquiry, [ ought not to shrink from that which appears to me to 
be aclear and imperative duty, remembering, “that truth is great 
and will prevail.” As lL am exceedingly pressed for time, having 
almost every hour occupied by business, 1 cannot be very particu- 
lar as to my arrangement, and especially as to any nicety in my 
style of writing. 


* The first Methodist conference was held in London, 1774.—There were 
only the following persons present: the Rev. John Wesley, the Rey. Charles 
Wesley, the Rev. J. Hodges, reetor of Wenvo, the Rev. Henry Piers, vicar of 
Bexley, the Rev. Samue! Taylor, vicar of Quinton, and Mr. John Mereton. 

The following is an extract from the minutes of this conferenve:— 

It is desired, 

That every point which is proposed may be examined to the foundation. 

That every person may speak freely whatever is in his heart. 

That every question which may arise should be thoroughly debated and 
settled. 

Q. Need we be fearful of doing this? What are we afraid of? Of over- 
turning our first principles? 

4 if they are false, the sooner they are overturned the Letter. If they 
are true, they will bear the strictest examination. Let us pray for a willing- 
ness to receive light, to know every doctrine whether it be of God. 
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Do the rules by which our societies are governed, place the 
whole power in the hands of the preachers, or have the people a 
reasonable share in the government? This we are particularly 
anxious to know, as we are convinced that the preachers ought 
not to possess the whole power; since that would be both unscrip- 
tural* and unprecedented, except in the Roman Catholic church. 
We understand, that neither the Church of England, nor the 
Presbyterians, nor the Anabaptists, nor the Independents, nor the 
Society of Friends in this country, nor the Church of Scotland, 
nor the four great bodies of Dissenters in that country, ever sanc- 
tioned any such form of church government; and that, besides, 
nearly fifty thousand persons in England, who hold the religions 
doctrines of Methodism, protest against any such right in the 
preachers. Witness the New Methodists, the Primitive Metho- 
dists, the Tent Methodists, and the Independent Methodists;s— 
to say nothing of the 13,000 Church Methodists in Ireland; and 
{ may also add, the American Methodists, who have begun to 
agitate the question of sending representatives to their cunfe- 
rence. It appears that the New Methodists left our connexion 
in 1797, partly for this reason, that the preachers would not ad- 
mit representatives into the conference, which they thought to be 
highly necessary. At that time, certain rules or laws were drawn 
up for the professed purpose of satisfying both the preachers and 
people. If I do not much inisunderstand these rules, they cer- 
tainly give the whole power to the conference, as [ think the tol- 
lowing article, copied from the minutes of conference, goes to 
show: 

Articte VII. In respect to all new rules which shall be made by the con- 
lerence, 

“It is determined, that if at any time the conference see it necessary to 


make any new rule for the societies at large, and such rule should be ob- 
jected to at the first quarterly meeting in any given circuit, and if the major 


part of that meeting, in conjunction with the preachers, be of opinion that the 


enforcing of such rule in that circuit, will be injurious to the prosperity of 
that cirenit, it shall not be enforced in opposition to the judgment of such 
quarterly meeting, before the second conference. But if the rule be confirm- 
el by the second conference, it shall be binding to the whole connexion. Neverthe- 
less, the quarterly meeting rejecting a new rule, shall not by publications, 
public meetings, or otherwise, make that rule a cause of contention, but shall 
strive by every means to preserve the peace of the connexion. Thus, bre- 
thren, we have given up the greatest part of our executive government into 
your hands, as represented in your different public meetings.” 


In some of our late conversations, I think Ll understood vou as 
stating that this law of pacification is to be considered as the 
grand palladium of Methodism;—that, in fact, the year 1797 was 
to the Methodist Society what 1688 was to this country:—that 
the present es are to be bound by what was enacted by 

he conference in 1797, at the very time when several thousands 


see Acts xv. 22, 23. 
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left the society, believing that the conference was possessed of an 
unscriptural and dangerous degree of power. Allow me then, to 
propose the fillowing queries on this celebrated law: 

Ist. Is not this law very deceptive in its anpearance—seeming 
to promise liberty to the people, and vet in reality granting none? 
At first sight, it seems very fair (as far as it rnes) to grant the quar- 
terly meetings, which are composed of the travelling preachers, 
leaders and stewards of the circuit, the power of setting aside an 
rule made by the conference; and so far it has a show of liberty; 
but when we consider what follows, is it not plain that this power 
is wholly taken away? For, is it not made necessary, that an 
attempt to set aside a rule of conference must be made at the first 
quarter day after the conference; and yet is not this rendered al- 
most impossible, in a practicable point of view, by the rule itself 
being comparatively unknown; as the first quarterly meetings in 
all the circuits are held so immediately after the conference, as to 
afford the minutes of conference, which contain the rule, very 
little time for circulation, and consequently the leaders and 
stewards go to the meeting unprepared for investigating it; and 
would know nothing of it till after their return. unless it was 
read by the superintendent, which is very rarely done. I do not 
say that there was any intentional deception, but is there not some 
appearance of it? If the conference really intended to give the 
quarterly meetings any power, why might not any rule~or-law of 
conference be made matter of consideration and petition, at an 
subsequent quarter day? [fs there any enactment of the British 
Parliament which is not open to petition from the people, and 
cannot any member bring forward a motion for its repeal, at any 
time, although the law had been made before he was born? This 
rule was drawn up under the direction of some of the most intel- 
ligent preachers in the conference, who must have been conscious 
that they had reserved the whole power in.their own hands. [I 
give them full credit for determining, in their own minds, to make 
what they believed to be a pious use of the power; but this can-be 
no proof that the rule is a good one, nor justify them in adding, 
‘*Thus brethren we have given up the greatest part of our execu- 
tive yovernment into your hands.” 

2nd. Before a quarterly meeting can possess the power of sus- 
pending a law of conference, it is further enacted, that there must 
be, in favour of such suspension, “a major part of the meeting, in 
eonjunclion with the preachers.” But what are we to understand 
by this? Must there be a majority of the meeting (i. e. more than 
half of the persons assembled, counting the preachers in the num- 
ber—and certainly they make part of the meeting) and must there 
also be all the preachers in that majority? ‘This seems a solecism 
in language; for the term meeting is used to express the whole of 
the people and preachers present at such meeting, and conse- 
quently the preachers are included; and yet in the latter part of 
the sentence, the preachers are put separately, which seems in- 
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compatible with the former part of the sentence. Here again a 
doubt has been expressec, whether or not the latter part of this 
sentence, “in conj? inetion with the preachers, «,” 1s not intended to 
deprive the quarterly meeting of any power, but what the preach- 
ers present choose to give it; ‘and one could only expect that pow- 
er to be very little indeed, as it is highly improbable, that three 
or four travelling preachers should consent in a quarterly wre 8 
to vote against a law which some or all of them have just bee 
assisting to make in the conference. At any rate, as the “aie 
now stands, it is evident that nothing can be done in a quarterly 
meeting, relative to a new law of conference, however objection- 
able that law may be, unless all the travelling preachers present 
give their consent.* 

3rd. If even the preachers consent, the meeting can only set the 
rule aside in their own particular circuit. while it may be in ope- 
ration in every — circuit in the kingdom: which arrangement, 
it will be easily sen, adds greatly to the power of the conference. 

4th. The aanenihe meetings are by this rule prohibited, if they 
should reject any new rule, from making it matter of discussion, 
either by publications, public meetings, or otHERWISE, which 
forms a complete contenst with the liberty we enjoy as Engitsh- 
men. And here i cannot but observe, that if such laws as these 
remain in force. to prevent the people from enjoying, as Metho- 
dists, what is freely granted them as Englishmen, every man who 
becomes a Methodist must rel linquish thereby an unreasonable por- 
tion of his liberty; and should Methodism, in its present form, 
ever unfortunately become the established religion of the country, 
and thereby possess the ability of demanding temporal supplies, 
it would, in my opinion, exceeding! y narrow the privileces, which, 
under the apece happy state of things, in this respect, we now 
enjoy. It is said, that one of our leading preachers was heard to 
express a hope in ‘conference. that the time was not distant when 
Methodism would attain this distinguished pre-eminence. It is 
true. the preachers are dependent on the people for supplies; yet 
such is the power afforded by the peculiar manner in which most 
of their chape's in the kingdom are settled, that the preachers 
need never be anxious on that ground. Are we, however, to un- 
derstand, that the prohibition contained in this law would prevent 
our sending from the quarterly meeting a copy of any resolutions 


* But when we consider, as we have seen, that the superintendent is, by 
virtue of his office, the chairman of the quarterly meeting, and can prevent 
any subject being discussed of which he thinks conference will disapprove, 
it demonstrates at once, that so far from the meeting possessing ‘the whole 
management of the temporal concerns” of the circuit, as is asserted (see 
Min. of Con. vol. i, p. 377), it possesses scarcely any power at all. The su- 
perintendent of a neighbouring circuit lately forbade, at their quarterly meet- 
ing, the discussion of the question ‘‘Whether or not any reduction sh uid be 
made in the salary of the preachers on the circuit?”—though that was the 
proper meeting to determine on the question. 
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which might pass there, to other circuits? And would it prevent 
any of us from conversing with our friends in private on the sub- 
ject, or writing privately to any friend we might wish to consult? 
This. one would think, could hardly be intended, as the preachers 
both converse and write privately, on society matters, when they 
think it necessar’; nay, they have even met in private for a pur- 
pose of this kind, though they have se many meetings into 
which none of the people are allowed to enter. It must appear 
very extraordinary to those who consider it, that while on the one 
hand, the oldest and most respectable member of the Methodists 
society, though he may have adorned that society by his life, and 
supported it by his influence and means, for hal’ a century, is not 
aliowed to enter any meeting of the preachers, (except, as a Cir- 
cuit steward, he attend at the district meeting te pay in his mo- 
nes): on the other hand, the youngest and least experienced 
preacher tn the conference can not only claim a right to be pre- 
Sent at any meeting of the people, but declare the meeting ille- 
gal, uniess he or some of his brethren be present. You, doubtless, 
remember the celebrated private meeting at Lichfield, where se- 
veral leading preachers assembled without the k :owledge of their 
brethren, to contrive how certain of them could be made bishops. 
One of our travelling preachers, who was not favoured with an in- 
Vitation, has sume very striking observations on this affair, which, 
as | do not wish to irritate or offend, I shall tor the present for- 
bear tu quote. 

Sth. Lt appears from this law that “if the rule be confirmed by 
the second couwference it shall be binding on the whole connexion,” 
and consequently, be no more subject to discussion at a quarterly 
meeting. This rule then, instead of giving any real power to the 
quarterly meeting, merely allows it the liberty of expressing an 
opinion, aud, alter any difficulties are surmounted, of suspend- 
ing the operation of a law in its own circuit for one year. That 
this i is a correct view of the law, appears, | think, clear from the 
preacher’s own observation on it. “We a e given (they say) the 
quarterly meetings opportunity of considering every new law, 
of suspending the execution of it fora year in their respective 
circuits, and of sending their sentiments upon it to the conference, 
before it be finally confirmed.” 

When it is considered that the conference is composed wholly 
of the travelling preachers, and that no local preacher, trustee, 
steward, leader, or private member, is ever allowed to have any 
place in it (except, indeed, one afternoon during the sitting of 
conference, when strangers are allowed, both ladies and gentle- 
men, to see the young preachers received into full connexion, &c.; 
which has led many persons to imagine that the people are re- 
presented in the conference) it is truly wonderful how any one 
can for a moment suppose, that the people possess any reason- 
able degree of power, or are in any way represented. What, 
then, L seriously ask, could ever have induced the preachers who 
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drew up that law of pacification, to add, “ The — manage- 
ment of our temporal concerns, may new be truly said, to be in- 
vested in the quarterly meetings P’—the district ineetings having 
nothing left them but a negative. 

~urely, no one would content himself with replying, that the 
district meetinuys had little power. &c. for of what consequence 
is that, as those district meetings are only small meetings of the 
preachers. preparatory to conference, and conference, as we have 
seen, retains to it-elf the whole and sole power of making any law 
it pleases, only allowing the quarterly meetings the liberty of ex- 
pressing their opinion on the subject, not generally to the society 
at larve, but only to the conference, and of suspending the execu- 
tion of it, in their circuit, for one vear. 

| beg to know, sir, if L rightly understand this extraordinary 
rule of conference, to which you lately pointed us, and whether 
this be the liberty the conference intends for the people? If it 
be;—if, while every other Christian society on earth (the Roman 
Catholic excepted) retains to itself the power of making those 
laws for its own reculation and government, which are not incom- 
patible with those more general laws to which our Saviour and his 
Apostles bave commanded our obedience, the Methodists are ob- 
liged implicitly to submit to the laws made by their preachers, 
which has excited the surprise, and called forth the expression of 
decided disapprebation both of churchmen and dissenters, I con- 
ceive it is high time those laws were revised. 

[ think you cannot now deny, if you fairly consider what T have 
cited from the minutes of odalecenen, that the preache s possess 
the sole power of making whatever laws they please; and I assure 
you, that both | and several of my friends, were not a little sur- 
prised to observe you so unwilling to adit this, in the meeting at 
your house. Perhaps you would now ask me to point out what 
Wwe conceive to be a remedy for these sup} wsed evils. | answer, we 
think that the remedy is to be sought in a proper representation of 
the people in the conference; and in this | know [ am only stating 
the opinion of the clergy,—dissenting ministers of all cenomina- 
tions.—the preachers in the four bodies of Methodists, who have 
Separated at jifferent times from our connexion—and that of great 
numbers of our most respectable members. A friend of mine, 
who has lately visited must of the large societies in the north, as- 
sures me, thac there is.in his opinion, a very general desire to see 
representatives introduced into the conference—the almost uni- 
versal observation being, “If there be nothing wrong done in con- 
ference, why need the preachers object to admit representatives?” 


(To be continued.) 
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‘PLAIN TRUTH,” IN REPLY TO “ONE OF THE LAITY.’: 


(Addressed to the Chairman of the Editorial Committee.) 
Sir, 

When i wrote to you in August last. announcing the rec eption 
of the first number of the Mutual Richts, and off ‘ring my opinion 
in reference to the character of the work, little did | think that 
I should have given offence to any of my brethren. Certain I am, 
that no offence was intended, and equally certain am [, that no 
exceptions ought to have been taken at my plain re cinta, it 
seems, however, that “One of the Laity” has been much displeas- 
ed with my letter, and concludes that I have “suffered my zeal 
for the cause of reform greatly to out-run my judgment.” He is 
welcome to think’so. ‘his is, however, mere matter of opinion, 
and which, by the bve, is lighter than chaff, or the small dust of 
the balance, when compared and weighed with the express and 
positive declaration of St. Pau: “it is-good to be zealously af- 
fected always in a good thing.’ And surely, sir, reformation, 
whether in church or state—whether in politics or morals—whe- 
ther in head or heart. must be “a good thing:’—and while I have 
the sanction and authority of an inspired apostle to bear me out 
in it, L need not. very much regret the want of the concurring 
opinion of “One of the Laity.” 

That | have, what may be termed com: nendable zeal in the 
cause of reform, is a truth honourable in itself, and which | am 

not disposed to deny, but proud to own; but that ‘it's evident-to 
every reflecting mu id, that L have suffered my zeal for the cause 
of reform, oreatl y to out-run my judgment,” is an ‘usinuation, 
illiberal in itself, and requires stronger, and more conclusive evi- 


dence. than the bare assertion, or r solitary opinion of “One of the 
Laity” to support it. But be this as tt may—t hav~ the testimo- 
ny of a good conscience in what [have deve. And w addition 


to this, | think L have Scripture, and reason. and truth, and jus- 
tice, and common sense, and a host of worthies amongst the tra- 
velling preachers, both here and elsewhere (but particularly in 
the Buitimore and Philadelphia conferences) to bear me out in 
the good cause of reform; and while lL have all this ard on m 
side, drawn from so many respectable sources, so much weight of 
talent, of principle, and character, | say again, that L need not 
very much regret the want of the concurring opinion of “One of 
the Laity.” 

I candidly confess, sir, that [have been, and ain still zealously 
engaged in trying to bring about a change in our church polity. 
I think the good of the church requires it; and hence | have been 
somewhat industrious to procure patronage for the Mutual Rights, 
aud Lam happy to have it in my power to assure you. sir, that 
the work is spreading, light is diffusing, and truth prevailing—and 
surely reason and common sense must commend, and conscience 
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approve, of the firm and dignified stand the reformers have taken, 
and the noble and praise- -worthy objects that they are pursuing, 
And as far as | have. by my feeble exertions, contributed to bring 
about a better state of things, than that which now exists in our 
church, L trust, sir, that L have rendered myself “worthy of no- 
tice” in the estimation of the wise. the virtuous, the liberal, and 
the good; and while L have to lament the fact, that some of my 
brethren should have been displeased with me on account of my 
reforming principles and practice, | have, however, no apology to 
oer fur the past, nor yet have Lany promise of amendment to 
make with regard to the future course | may pursue; and they 
may, if they please, oppose, and find fault, and use indecorous 
lan guase, and “join in the hue and cry” against the reformers, 
and proscribe and condemn them, ard thus advertise and identify 
themselves with the enemies of religious freedom, and the abettors 
and supporters of asystem of government, pregnant with evils of 
a serious and alarming nature to the church, which, unless chang- 
ed, or modified, and that speedily too, will, in all probability, dis- 
turb the peace aud harmony of our beloved Zion, yet more and 
more, and finally spread ruin and devastation throughout all her 
pleasant and delightful borders. Yes, sir, they may, if they 
please, outrage ever y principle of propriety and common justice, 
by denv ng to freemen the right of suffrage, and equal represen- 
tation, and thereby try to entail upon them, and their posterity 
alter them, a complete system of oppression and religious degra- 
dation. Itrests with the reformers to rebut with manls firmness 
and vigorous exertion the pernicious tendency of such doctrine, 
and save the church from ruin. 

And here, sir, | would willingly lay down my pen, and retire 
from this war and strife of words, could consistently do so; but 
the short note of “One of the Laity.” contains so many illiberal 
insinuations, that I am obliged, in justice to myself, to survey it 
from beginning to end. 

“One of the “Laity” seems displeased with me, not only on ac- 
count of my zeal for refurmation, but calls in question the sound- 
ness of my judgment, for having commended the Mutual Rights, 
when I had only seen the first numbe r, and offers a criticism on this 
part of my letter, which I think weak and flimsy in the extreme, 
I would ask you, sir, if there is any thing more common than for 
the re: ag rs of any pe ‘riodical work, to pronounce upon the char- 
acter or merits of the work, at seeing the first number? And for 
the tw reason in the world—because the first number is gener- 
ally supposed to be a fair specimen of the whole. Was not this 
the case, sir, with regard to the Sketch Book?—a work written 
by our distinguished countryman, Washington Irving. Did all 
the readers of that inimitable composition wait until all the num- 
bers had come out before they could venture to decide upon its 
character? No, sir, you well remember, I dare say, what high 
encomiums Were ascribed to the work by all the literary commu- 
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nity as soon as the first number reached this country. Were all 

those learned gentlemen wanting in “sound judgmentr”-~and 
was “Que of the Laity’ the only wise man among them all? 
Vihat a pity it is, that he did not ste» forward and correct 
their. mistake! I hope the next time he attempts to criticise, ‘the 
will think before he speaks,” and not commit himself so egre- 
giously as he has now done. Again, sir, did the ministers and 
members of our own church wait for the completion of Dr. 
Clarke’s incomparable Commentary on the Bible, before they 
dared to offer an opinion in reference to its high character and 
distinguished merit? Did they not say, that it far excelled 
any work of the kind that had ever been published? Did they 
not sound forth its praise through all the country, from east to 
west, from north to south? And all this upon seeing the first 
number! Were all those ministers and members of our church 
wanting in “sound judgment?” and is “One of the Laity” the 
only wise man in all the nation? | ‘mei suspect. sir, had 
1 have said, that the Mutual Rights was a work of no merit, 
and that it was conducted and supported by feeble and in- 
competent hands, that LI never should have heard any thing 
from “One of the Laity,”? about the “want of sound judgment, % 
even if [I had offered such an opinion upon sight of the first 
number. No, sir; this, no doubt. would have pleased him well. 
But as it is, all is wrong, and I have “displayed a want of 
sound judgment” in commending the work. Be it so; but I 
must avain remark, (offensive as it may be to “One of the 
Laity,’’) that the Mutual Rights is a work of merit, and con- 
ducted by able hands. 

Connected with the above criticism, is an insinuation, which, 
althouzh it may be true in itself, certainly does no honour either 
to the head or heart of “One of the Laity.” He intimates, that 
if | had read other works as “carefully,and as critically, and 
digested their contents” as well as I have the Mutual Rights, that 
[ would be better qualified as a minister of the gospel, than he 
supposes me to be. It is not for me, sir, to say, whether I have 
read little or much, or whether I have improved upon what [have 
read; but this [ wi iT say, that I have read enough to find out a 
great secret; I have found out, that ecclesiastical history is point- 
edly against the present form of government of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church! and if “One of the Laity” would read church 
history, he would, in all probability, find out that secret too; and 
then, perhaps, he would not display “such a want of sound judg- 
ment as he has done.” in his extravagant encomium, or “high- 
sounding flourish,” about the goodness of our bad government; 
nor would he (it is to be hoped) treat his reforming brethren with 
so much impoliteness hereafter, as he has heretofore “done”— 
nor would he, U hope, reflect upon any minister of his church for 
the want of qualifications, as “he has already done.” This, sir, 
appears to me to be the most unpardonable item in his bitter note. 
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Yes, sir, “this, this is the unkindest cut of all.” We know that 
those who are “without,” frequently persecute the Methodist min- 
isters for the want of talents or qualifications; but it is but seldom 
that the members of our own church, especially those of long 
standing, “jon in the hue and cry’ >with the irreligious, in this 
ugly persecuting work. But if it has afforded “One of the ye at 
any eratification. he is welcome to the enjoyment with all 1 
heart. And I would just observe to him, as t pass along. that our 
venerable bishop ought never to appoint a man to ea: most im- 
portant stations within the bounds of the Virginia conference, and 
then bestow on him one of the hichest offices within his power or 
contrul, if he is at the same time as destiiute of mini-terial qual- 
ifications as “One of the Laity” seems to suppose me to be; and 
while I leave him and our worthy bishop to settle this matter 
between them, | pass on to notice another illiberal insinuation of 
“One of the Laity.” 

He seems to intimate, that [ am aspiring after a seat in the 
General Conference, or “law-making department of the church.” 
Now, be it known to him, and all others whom it mav concern, 
that | have no wishes to gratify on that score. I have already 
occupied that seat, and when there, voted in favour of a motion, 
fai: ly involving a change in the Methodist Episcopal Church. I 
thoug! it then, as I think now, that the Annual Conferences ought 
to elect the Presidi: ng Elders; and I will venture to predict, that 
until this is the case, that there will be no lasting satisfaction or 
contentment amongst the travelling preachers. They are men of 
high and honourable sentiment, and they do not like to have offi- 
cers put over them without their consent; and IL almost wonder, 
that any man would willingly accept the office of Presiding 
Elder, knowing this to be the case. 

I have now, sir, snrveyed the most prominent features of the 
note of “One of the Laity,’ and must take the liberty to remark, 
that whevever we see one man attacking three men, we may very 

safely draw one of two conclusions;—either that he has an over- 
weenine fondness for strife and combat; or that he rehes ver 
much upon his pugilistical skill and physical powers. ‘The appli- 
cat ion iseasy and natural. “One of the Laity” has attacked three 
of his brethren—Nehe ‘miah, Honestus, and Plain Truth. Is it 
because he has an overweening fondness for disputation and strife; 
or is it, that he places such great confidence in his talents asa 
writer, as to induce him to believe that he can put down three of 
his reforming brethrens Plain Truth apart, Nehemiah and Ho- 
nestus are fearful odds against him; and without waiting to see 
what Honestus will do with him, Nehemiah has already done 
enough—his arguments are unanswerable, and Ll indulge in the 
ale ising hope, that “One of the Laity” will soon be convinced of 
his error. and like a candid man ought to do, acknowledge that 
he has taken an improper stand against his reforming brethren. 
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I was once, sir, in Philadelphia, and I am not certain*but I was 
at the house of “One of the Laity;’ and if it be so. f will do him 
the justice to say, that he treated me civilly and politely, and had 
I have been ialtad at that time what L thought of the venerable 
looking man. (for such he was) | would have said, he is botha 
sincere friend and a pious Christian. Lam willing to believe and 
think. and say so stil; although his note is, to be sure, a very 
rude, uncivil sort of thing, and badly enough ‘comports with this 
cone aaghacdii i t can easily excuse him, from the consideration, 
that he wrote it under the influence of hasty feelings, and that he 
would not, upon second thought, try to embody so many illiberal 
remarks in se short a compass, for the purpose, it would seem, of 
wounding and insulting the feelings of 

Pra Trorn. 

Virginia, Dec. 15. 


A LETTER TO A MEMBER OF THE COMMITTEE. 
Greensville county, Va. Dec. 13th, 1824. 


My dear Brother,--Yours came safe to hand a few di; LYS ago, 
accompanied with four numbers of the Mutua! Rights; since il 
the fifth has arrived. I read them as soon as it was convenient, 
and now give you an answer. As for my own part, [ ike theim so 
well, I shall take . Ag po of departing from the general custom 
in two instances. , Lenclose you 5 for my first volu: me—you 
may see, hereafter, By what estimation [ held the work, by 1 
annual advances; that is. until the work is fully established; the on, 
pethaps, Il may take them at par with other subscribers. I think 
it a shame for our reforming brethren, to suffer the editorial com- 
mittee to be obliged to make advances out of their own pockets. to 
carry on a work in whic. we all are so much interested. 2nd, I 
shall continue an agent for the work, and do all | can to promote it, 
but will not hiave any gratis copy; my only motive shall be to pro- 
mote the work for the work’s suke. I shali try to have the money 
forwarded in due time, for all the subscribers I can obtain. Per- 
haps it will not be long before | send you some names. I shall 
write to my friends in diflerent parts of the country. I shall 
send one of the prospectus’ you sent me to Georgia, to an old 
friend, the other to North Carolina. Perhaps | could dispose of 
more if Thad them. You or any of the editorial committee may 
Write to me as often as you can make it convenient. [am willing 
to render you all the assistance | can. There is great room for 
the work to spread; you have many friends, who have never heard 
of the Mutual Ri ehis. You asked me in the margin of your letter 
if | was a locai preacher. I answer in the affirmative, and have 
been, for many years, an itinerant preacher; I have also been a 
member of the general conference. 

Yours, sincerely, t.m. 
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‘RPLY TO NEHEMIAH’S REMARKS, BY ONE OF THE LAITY, 
AND OTHER MATTERS. 


Reverend Sir,—It has so fallen out that I did not obtain a sight 
of your “reply” to my remarks. until a few davs ago, or I should 
have remerked on them sooner, although it was, and now is, the far- 
thest from my wish, or desire, to “buckle on the armour of a contro- 
versialist,” as | was, and still am, fully aware that my “understand- 
ing” might and still may be questioned; therefore, all that I aimed 
at, was, to make a few, plain, simpie, honest remarks on what I 
deemed to be incorrect assertions relative to “church govern. 
ment,” &c. &c.—assertions, calculated, in my opinion. to mislead 
the unwary, and to induce them to entertain unworthy thoughts 
of the itinerant ministers, and government of the Methodist 
Episcopal charch. Yet, “having fallen into” an “egregious error 
at the outset,” [ may. perhaps, blunder on, and in the opinion of 
my ki. d leather, continue to “mistake, or mis-state,” and to use 
“Severe” and ‘ancourte ous language.” If, however, I have really 
done so, 1 do sincerely regret it: and 1 do as sincerely regret, 
that my reverend ard permit me, with equal sincerity. to add, 
my beloved brother, shouid have copied, so closely, such an ex- 
ample. | do also most sincerely regret, that I fee] myself con- 
strained to sav, (that is, if [am not most egregiously mistaken,) 
my reverend brother has been at quite as much pains to misre- 
present me; unchristian me, and hold me up to scorn and ridi- 
cule, as he has candidly and honestly to reply to my Remarks. 
Jam aware that | may azcin be accused of “temerity” for mak- 
ine this remark: but if my “understanding” and my “vision” has 
not entirely ‘failed” me, i think, that a careful, candid perusal 
of your reply, and my remarks will fully bear me out in it. 

| will only instance in two cases; the first is in your quotation 
from me, “that God is the author and founder of all religion and 
church goverument. * Now, my dear sir, why did you stop 
there? ind why did you place a period at the end of your quota- 
tion? Whydid you not rasher,as most certainly (if | may dare 
to think) you ouvht to have done—quote the remaining part of the 
senence, Viz. “which his holy word will support.” Was this a 
“mistake,” or a wilful “uns-state”? ment ave. I cannot help 
thinking, your own language will wore prope: ly apply to your- 
self, than it does to me. “Honesty aud truth, my brother, are 
nat supported, nor their cause subserved by a resvurt to such 
‘pitiful’ stratagems 

The second case is. where you have endeavoured to make 
your readers believe that | cdvised the rerormers to withauruw 
trum the church. Now. | merely observed, that i they are so 
disposed, they “cau wuhdriw,” but my “aauce"=-and | can ap- 
peal to the Searcher of heatts lor the truth of tiy assertion—was 
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given with alt that tender, fine feeling of Christian love and 
brother! iy kindness, which my Saviour teaches me to feel for my 
fellow € hristians s; and not “from a fancied superiority, or a sar- 
castic spirit;’—“stay, my dear brethren, stay where you are,’ 
&c. Surely, this was not “cavalierly” telling you to withdraw. 
But I must candidly tell you, my dear sir, that your concluding 
remarks on this subject, do not comport with that gentle, loving 
spirit which usually marks the conversation and deportment’ of 
my highly esteemed brother. I humbly hope they have been 
advanced under a mistaken view of the subject. 

[ certainly cannot persuade myself to believe, that the con- 
struction which you have given to “the twenty-second article of 
religion, published ia the book of Discipline,” is correct. As to 
the sentence quoted from “ch. ii. sec. 7, of the book of Discipline,” I 
cordially agree with you, more especially as the article is in 
direct opposition to the supreme law of our hap py country: I mean 
its CONSTITUTION. 

Were | in possession of the information you wish, respecting 
the “book room,” I would cheerfully give it to you, and feel no 
objection to see the world in possession of it. 

Perhaps, should your ‘‘readers”—*“pardon” the “trespass” 
assumed by you; when you again take up your pen, you may 
think proper to answer the w hole of my remarks on the subject of 
church representation; this J intend merely as a simple note on 
the occasion; if you should think proper to construe it into a 
“challenge,” all I can say is, you will have fallen into a méstake. 
But permit me, reverend sir, to assure you, that a second attempt, 
or as many more as you, or any other persou may choose to make, 
to write me down, will be likely to prove as at bortive, as your first 
attempt has proved. With all inv imperfections about me, L am 
not tobe frightened off the field. When you may become able 
to vanquish me by fair, plain, sound argument, founded on the 
unerring word of truth;—1 here refer o: ily to the subject of lay 
delegation—I trust I shall be found possessed of magnanimity 
sufficient to enable me to acknowledge iny defeat. 

So much for your Reply. I will add to my paper what I had 
written five, or six weeks previous to my seeing your Reply, o: 
to my knowledge of your having written one, without any afte: 
tion whatever, except in two words, which relate to my plan. 

{fn the second volume of the Wesleyan Repository, on page 
221, and the two succeeding ones, “Amicus” presents his readers 
with several quotations from Mosheim. I have nothing to say 
against Mosheim’s being “an impartial writer of ecclesiastical 
histor y,” but this does not bind me to believe his ipse dixit. He 
says, speaking of the apostolic times, “the people were, undoubt- 
edly, the first in authority;” and because it “was both prudent 
and necessary in those critical times.°—**lt was, theretore, the 
assembly of the people, which chose their own rulers and teach- 

ers, or received them, by a free and anthoritative consent, wher 
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recommended by others. The same people rejected or confirmed, 
by their suffrages, the (aws that were proposed by their rulers to 
the assembly;—and, in a word, exercised all that authority which 
belong to such as are invested with the sor ereizn power.” 

Mosheim’s expression, “undoubtedly,” is no proof for me; 
therefore, 1 doubt—I disbelieve his assertions: he has shewn me 
no scripture for them, neither do I believe it to have been in-his 
power so to do. Again, Mosheim tells us, that “a bishop, during 
the first and second century, was the person who had the care of 
one Christian assembly, which, at that time, was, generall 
speaking, smail enough to be contained in a private house.” ‘That 
“these congregations’’ were “in perfect harmony.” that “no dissen- 
sions were known” among them. Yet, in the same breath, he 
tells us, that although these bishops, each of them being assisted 
in the governing of these peaceable congregations, by “three or 
four presby ters, men of remarkable piety and wisdom,” still the 
multiplicity of his (the bishop’s) engagements rendered it impos- 
ible for him to fulfil’ them. Now, then, when a historian will 
present his readers with such, I deem them irreconcileable rela- 
tions of what he would have them believe were “undoubted” 
racts; I, certainly, cannot think them worthy of being credited 
as such. 

Again: “The Churches, in those early times, were entirely in- 
dependent; none of them were subject to any foreign jurisdiction, 
but each one governed by its own rules and its own laws. For 
though the C hurches founded by the apostles, had this particular 
deference shewn them, that they were consulted in difficult and 
doubtful cases; yet they had no judicial authority, no sort of su- 
premacy over the others, nor the least right to enact laws for 
them. Nothing, on the contrary, is more evident than the perfect 
equality that reigned among the primitive Churches.” 

Here, [ humbly conceive, we are presented with several flat con- 
tradictions to the express declarations of sacred scripture: never- 
theless, those who are so disposed, may believe that Mosheiin was: 
a more correct writer of church history, than St. Luke was of the 
Acts of the Apostles: for my part, | candidly confess, [ am simple 
enough to prefer giving credit to the Evangelist. He says, Acts 
xvi. 4, 5, “And as they went through the cities, they delivered 


them the decrees for to keep, that were ordained of the Apostles 


and Elders which were at Jerusalem. And so were the Churches 
established in the faith, and increased in number daily.” By a 
reference to the context, it will be very evident that the apostles 

were traversing a widely extended portion of the earth, and visit- 
ing a great number of churches; and that they were not deliver- 
ing to them plans or rules, advisory or recommendatory epistles 
which they might canvass and amend, adopt or reject as suited the 
views, or opinions of majorities: but they delivered to them the 
DECREES, or Laws; which the apostles and elders, those of them, 
who, it would seem, chiefly or generally, resided at Jerusalem, 
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had, by their “judicial authority,” or in their “judicial” capacity, 
enacted and “ordained” to be KErr. unaltered and inviolate; be- 
cause “ordained” under the immediate influence, and with the 
special approbation of the Hoty Graosr. Now, to my view of 
things, this looks much more like the “Churches in those early 
times,” being “subject to foreiga jurisdiction,” than it does to their 
being “entirely independent. »” It looks much more like a “sort of 
supremacy,” than it dues like “perfect equality.” And, I beg 
that it may not be forgotten, that under this form of gov ernment, 

“the churches were established in the faith, and increased i in num- 
ber daily,” just as the societies in the Methodist Episcopal church, 
under their present form of government, have, in our happy coun- 
try, by the blessing of God, been doing ever since its first estab- 
lishment! Here, then, notwithe tanding it may be deemed “asto- 
nishing folly; descending almost to idiocy!” I am constrained 
“fearlessly” to repeat, that, if =e account of the government of 

the primitive Churches given by St. Luke, ought to be preferred 
to that given by Mosheim, then, art in that case, “the Methodist 
ministers have the right to absolute government over those whom 
Gop has given them as the fruit of their labours.” | may be pets 
mitted, however, to cherish a hope that neither “Amicus” or any 
other man, will suppose me to be such a fool as to mean by the above 
declaration, that Methodist ministers have the “right” to control, 

or over-rule the civil laws of our free and happy country! 

But again; as Mosheim appears to be so much relied on by 
“the refor mers,” | also will quote from him; he says, see his first. 
vol. p. 62, M‘Clain’s edition, printed at Philadelphia, 1799. “The 
first Christian church founded by the Apostles, was that of Je- 
rusalem, which was the model of all those that were afterwards 
erected during the first century.” Now then, I am persuaded, 
no Christian will feel himself at liberty to controvert the first 
member of the sentence, above quoted; neither can any, in my 
opinion, successfully controvert the last member thereof. ‘This 
being granted; I presume I may venture to say, that I have clearly 
and s+ satisfactorily shown—at least, to every unpr ejudiced mind— 
see my former essays, as also above, that the “Church at Jeru- 

salem” was governed ExcLus(vELy by the ap stiles and elders— 
understant ding the term elder, to mean, as I believe the great ma- 
jority of Methodists do—such a grade of mintsters as our elders 
are. That they, independently of the laity, by the authority with 
which they were vested by their Great Master, did make, and 
ordain laws for the FOV ernment of aux the other Christian Churches 
which were erected in every place: which laws, they held it to 
be the duty, as well as the privilege of those Churches to opey. 
And, consequently, judging by the analogy of reason and com- 
mon sense, they enacted and ordained the laws by which them- 
selves were governed: for, they were not “without law.’ 

I would now take leave to say, that I am at all times perfectly 
free to join Amicus in saying, from “clerical tyranny” good Lord 
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preserve the Methedist Episcopal church. And, I am fully and 
firmly persuaded, that if the plan, which, actuated by the purest 
motives, | may hereafter venture to suggest, were to be adopted, 
and so carried into ancecet operation, ‘hat the “insignia of” our 
“holiness” were “legibly | mpressed” on all our denortment, the 
prayer would be heard; Ww oul | be answered; and we, the Metho- 
dist I ‘pis opal church, would be save p, and be governed by “holy 
principles in their pristine purity. 

Since writin i the above, I have seen the sentiments of Amicus 
on this same subject: see p. 375 and 376, 2d vol. Wes'eyan 
Repository; and find that we are as widely opposed as ave the 
poles of the earth. “How can these things be?” De we not scme- 
times, having indulged a prepos session in faveur of a desirable 
object, look at it through a medium which presents objects tp an 
inverted position? For, if f am not mist taken as to the person 
assuming this name, the powers of his comprehensive, great mind, 
as far exceed mine, as does a at int, in stature, exceed a dwarf: 
and are only exceeded by the loving meekness and gentleness of 
his spirit. Now, as in this case, he has proceeded only so far as 
to say, “we think;” IT may take the liberty also to “think,” as L 
have done on a former occasion; that great wen may be wrong. 
Our readers must judge for themselves. 

| indulge the hope. that Amicus will believe me, when I say, that 
[have no more intention of impeaching his motives, or of accusing 
him of evil designs, than L have of accusing, or impeaching myself 
with i improper motives or designs: nor have I designed to flatter. 
I believe t have only spoken the truth, and humbly trust it will 
have no other effect than to produce greater humility and more 
caution. 

“Cincinnatus,” in his concluding address to the senior Bishop 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, says, see p. 141, 3d vol. 
Wesleyan Repository. “Should we have said any thing in our 
communications, hich an unprejudiced nan, who is not influenc- 
ed by party feeling, shall say i@ wrong, we are ready to take it 
back again.’ Now, , then, 1 here publicly aver, that [ hold myself 
as free to condemn a direct wrong in the senior Bishop, much as 
[ love and revere him) or in the junior Bishops, or in any one of 
the “bedy of Elders,” as | would in a local preacher, or in a lay 
member; and that for this very best of reasons—wrong—is wrong, 
proceed from whom it may: therefore, I hold myself to be “an 
unprejudiced man”’—“not influenced iby party feeling,” yet per- 
fectly sensible of iny “liability to err, 

After this acknowledgement, treed the liberty to assert, that 
“Cincinnatus,” in my opinion, is wrong—radically wrong, when 
he, speaking “of the present order of things,” i.e. the present 
government of the Methodist Episcopal church, asserts that “it 
has injured brotherly intercourse, engendered party feelings, de- 
stroyed public confidence, and almost. rent the church asunder.” 

These effects, if they have heen really produced, £ humbly trust 
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that their operation has been very limited. However this may 
be, they certainly are, in my humble opinion, to be ascribed prin- 
cipally toa very different cause than that assigned by “Cincinna- 
tus;” viz. to the cupidity of the locality: I mean their untareful 
longing to regain the power, which, in virtue of their being called 
by the ‘Holy Ghost to act in the capacity of Ambassadors of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, they were once rightfully possessed of: and 
which they voluxtarily resigned. Was not such resignation, in 
many of them, induced by the things of time and sense, gaining a 
pre fominancy i in their minds? Many of them. | am w ell aw are, 
were compelled to the measure by dire necessity; their infirmi- 
ties utterly unfitting them for the arduous labours of an itinerant. 
But ought such to murmur and repine? Ought they, after, in the 
peaceable enjoyment of rest and domestic happiness, God has 
been pleased, in a good degree, to restore their health—l confi- 
dently appeal to themselves—ought they to indulge “this feverish 
disorder,”? which, if it “is not checked,’ * there is the greatest 
reason to fear, will be the destruction of many precious souls? 
Would it not contribute mere to the honour—the spiritual and 
eternal interest of many among the locality, to rejoin the itineran- 
cy? and again enjoy the “r ights” which they appear to be so ardently 
struggling for; and also, once more glory in doing the work of evan- 
gelists, rather than continue to indulge that “fever ish excitement 
with which” they “are afflicted, on the subject of power,” and 
which threatens iat calamities as “Cincinnatus” has warned us 
of. 

But hark! surely I have touched a discordant string—listen to 
what those say, who have, not only been enjoying health, and do- 
mestic comforts; but have also been heaping up silver, &c.— 
What! shall I again encounter the privations, the hardships, and 
labours of an itinerant? No, indeed; the good things I have, I 
mean to indulge in; and I must also enjoy “the honours and emo- 
luments,” and be no longer debarred the privileges attached to 
“the legislative and executive departments” of the Church! God 
be merciful to such! O for that love which is first pure, then 
peaceable, gentle, easy to be entreated, full of faith and good 
works; which doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not her 
own, is not provoked, thinketh no evil, beare th all things, Deliev- 
eth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things. O that we 
were wise enough properly to appreciate the full value of godli- 
ness with CONTENTMENT: 

See what Doctor Jennings says, on p. 53, of “Mutual Rights”— 
“Whatever may be his views (Mr. Devany’s) respecting the pre- 
siding elder question, we have too much regard for the good sense 
of many of our itinerant brethren, to believe that so much impor- 
tance would have been given to this question, if it had not been 
considered as the ‘enterit ig wedge’ to the work of reform.” — this 
being the fact, can we wonder why a majority in General Con- 
ference should esteem it “important—to prevent the first bud- 
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dings of a change,” which, judging by analogy, there was so much 
reason to fear, might involve the Church in the mest disastrous 
consequences. 

When the French revolution first commenced, so noble, so be- 
nevolent were their apparent, views and plans, that there was 
scarcely an American to be found, who did not wish them God 
speed. But no sooner had power changed hands, than the most 
awful consequences ensued. Who can say how men, who are, 
apparently, striving so hard for power, may use it, if once placed 
in their hands? Does history, civil or ecclesiastical, furnish us 
with a solitary instance, where men, who ardently sought for 
power, ever used it properly after having obtained it? Are not 
men now, what they always have been? 

I believe that few will object to the fact, that, “generally speak- 
ing, the people care little how the church is governed, so that 
they are secured in a regular supply of spiritual preachers.” But 
this being admitted, it evidently appears that this unprofitable, I 
had like to have said, this soul destroying controversy was com- 
menced, either by a small number of “restless spirits” among the 
laity, or by the ministers; such as were generally disposed to be 
dissatisfied with their circuits or stations; or such as had, by lo- 
cating, lost their “right” to a seat in “the law-making department 
of the church.” Which of the three bodies are most to blame, I 
leave with themselves to determine. Although | candidly con- 
fess, | have my own opinion on the subject; being fully persuaded 
that the number among the laity who are dissatisfied with their 
itineranting ministers is very small—the great body of them, by 
the grace of God, have so learned Jesus Christ, that they esteem 
it not only their bounden duty, but their high privilege, to love, 
and that really, truly and ardently, their itinerant ministers: the 
men whom God has made instrumental in bringing them to know, 
and enjoy the love of God in Christ Jesus; and I confess it does 
my very soul good to know that the itinerancy do, in so great .a 
degree, possess the confidence of the laity. It is the Lord’s doing; 
therefore, | infer that it will continue to be so, and to increase. 


OnE oF THE Laity. 
Philadelphia. 


“The inherent and universal popery of the human mind _per- 
petually gravitating, under any religious establishment, toward 
spiritual despotism, will develope itself ia Edinburg as well as 
in Rome, and elsewhere; and in proportion as general assemblies, 
conclaves, Convocations,—yYES,. AND METHODIST ONFERENCES, 
shrink from publicity in their proceedings, will they severally ap- 
proach the secret chambers. of the inquisIrion ITSELF.” 

[| Christian Observer for 1819. 
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For THE Mutvat Ricurs. 


AN ESSAY ON THE CLAIMS OF THE LOCAL MINISTERS TO A 
SEAT IN THE GENERAL CONFERENCE. 


WE have read with much pleasure two essays on the right of 
the laity to church representation; and with the writer’s views we 
heartily concur. As the editors of the Mutual Rights, propose 
to assert the rights of the local ministers, as well as the lay-mem- 
bers, we take the liberty of presenting, for publication, a paper 
which we have had lying by us for several mouths, containing 
some reasons, why the former should have a seat in the General 
Conference, as well as the latter. Indeed, if what Nehemiah has 
advanced be true, the claims of the local preachers are undeni- 
able.’ Every argument that is used to establish the rights of the 
lay-members, will apply with equal force to the case of the local 
ministers, and the reasoning, by which the former are secured in 
their rights, will hold equally good with respect to the latter: Un- 
less, indeed, by a strange process in reasoning, and a no less per- 
version of principle, it can be demonstrated that by becoming a 
minister, the local preacher has ceased to be a man; and that the 
higher he is raised by office, and the more dignified his order, or 
the more extensive his sphere of usefulness, the less valuable he 
becomes, and the lower he sinks in the scale of beings and of 
rights. We shall now proceed to show, that whether we consider 
their order—their number—their age—their talents—their la- 
bours—or the value of their services, ~ they are entitled to a share 

in the legislative department of the church. 

Their orper. A local minister in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church is so called, j in contradistinction to an itinerant minister. 
He derives this name from his having a permanent residence in 
aplace. He is not liable to be removed from it at the will of the 
superintendent. His name does not stand on the minutes of 
Conference. nor has he any share in the legislative department of 
the church, either personally or by his representative. He receives 
no compensation for his services, as a local preacher, but supports 
himself and his family, if he have one, by his own industry, or ap- 
plication to business. In the two last particulars, he differs from 
the supernumerary and superannuated ministers, who are entitled 
to seats in the Annual Conferences, and are eligible to a seat in 
the General Conference, though to all intents and purposes, they 
are as much located, as any local preacher in the connexion. 

The manner in which local deacons and local elders are ordain- 
ed, is precisely the same, with that which is practised in the ordi- 
nation of itinerant deacons and elders. The same inquiry is 
made respecting their gifts and graces. ‘The same questions are 
proposed to the candidates at the time of ordination. The same 
form is observed, which is the one that is prescribed in the. book 
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of Discipline. The rite is performed by the same officers of the 
church. ‘The performance of the ceremony is predicated, in 
both cases, on the supposition, that the persons about to be or- 
dained, are called of God to the work of the ministry; and in 
every instance, the person ordained, whether local or travelling, 
is invested with tie sume power, whatever that power may be, to 
preach the gospel and administer the sacraments in the church of 
Christ. Where, then, is the difference in their ordination? There 
is none. W hence arises the supposed superiority of the itinerant 
elder over the local elder? The book of Discipline knows no dif- 

ference at ordination, nor do the holy Scriptures give any war 

rant, or furnish any precedent for making a difference. ‘The or- 
der is precisely the same whether travelling or local; it is, in every 
place, and under every circumstance, pertectly identical. The 
order being the same, the rights are the same. ‘The conclusion 
is therefore irresistable—the local ministry ought to be repre- 
sented. 

Their numbers. It is very difficult to ascertain the number 
of local preachers in the connexion, because there is no official 
document which reports their names.* We shall, however, pre- 
sent the data on which we form our calculation, observing at the 
same time, that if we be considered as rating the number too high, 
we shall sincerely thank any person who will have the kindness 
to correct our mistake. A certain writer, who gives a table of 
the ministers and members of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
says, at the close uf his work, “At the General Conference in 
1804, an attempt was made to ascertain the whole number of lo- 
cal preachers i» the Methodist connexion. Although the num- 
ber could not be obtained with precision, yet, it was disco- 
vered that they must amount to 2000 at least in the United 
States.” Rev. D. Simpson, who, wrote his “Plea for Religion,” 
about the same time, says, “In the United States there are 571 
Methodist travelling ministers, and about 2000 local preachers. 
pave 77.) Mr. Asbury, i in the year 4809, collected the names of 
1610, but was of the opinion, if we mistake not, that this was very 
little more than half the number. In the same year, the Rev. 
Jesse Lee, in his “History of the Metiiodists,” says, “there have 
been raised up among us in the course of the same time, more than 
3000 local preachers.’ * And this we believe to be about the true 
number that year; notwithstanding the loss by death, which was 
fully made up by the itinerant preachers ceasing to travel and 
being enrolled among the local preachers. If we assume this 


‘In the yearly minutes the names of all the travelling preachers are 
printed. The number of members in the different circuits and stations are 
ziven. The increase or decrease accurately calerlated, and even the slaves, 
coloured people, and the lndians, are faithfully told. But no mention is 
made of the local preachers. Why? Let those who can, answer the ques- 
tion! 
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as the true number in the year 1809, and allow them to increase 
in the same ratio with travelling preachers, we shall have, prior 
to the last General Conference, 6878—thus: In the year 1809, 
there were 597 travelling preachers; in the year i823 there were 
1226; giving an increase between these two periods of 629. Now, 
by a single operation in direct proportion, As 57 :629:: 3000: 
(the number of local preachers) to 3160. Add these two last 
numbers together, and the result will be 6160. To these add 
also 718 preachers who located between the years 1809 and 1823, 
and you have a total of 6878. 

. Lest we should be thought as swelling the number higher 
than it really is, and in order to make due allowance for the de- 
crease by death, we shall throw off the hundreds, &c. and, for the 
sake of round numbers, say there are now 6000 local preachers 
in the connexion: and we think we do not exceed the true num- 
ber, considering there are two ways by which their number is aug- 
mented; first, by license from the quarterly meetings er district 
conferences; secondly, by itinerant preachers ceasing to travel 
and falling ito their ranks. Moreover, it ought to be remember- 
ed, that there were but few. if any of those who located, who 
were not at the time of locating, in elders orders. Besides these 
there are many among the local preachers, who have graduated 
to be deacons and elders, although no man can arrive at the lat- 
ter, until he shall have preached, at least, eight years’ from the 
time he obtained a license. 

Their acre. It has often been a subject of deep regret, to the 
pious and intelligent members of our church, that so many of our 
aged and experienced travelling ministers have been under the 
necessity to locate, as soon as they had obtained that experience 
which would render their services more valuable, than those ser- 
vices could have been when they were young. Ata time, when 
their counsels might instruct, and their age direct the inexpe- 
rience of youth, they have been obliged to retire from the itine- 
rant connexion, which they loved as they loved their lives, and’ 
leave the administration of the government of the church to 
young and inexperienced men. We appeal to every one that may 
happen to read this essay, if he has not lamented this state of 
things? Has he not been grieved to see men of God—of age— 
of experience—of great usefulness in the church, one after ano- 
ther, retiring from the itinerant connexion? We are sure this is 
the fact. But cannot the church still derive some advantage from 
their years? Cannot their experience be brought, by some means, 
to promote her interest? We think it can. And to secure this 
experience, and those services to her for ever, is one leading ob- 
ject in writing this essay. 

The Rev. Jesse Lee, in his “History of the Methodists,” (and 
we need not expect more minute or correct authority,) gives us 
the names of 790 preachers who located between the year 1779, 


the year the first preacher located. and the year 1809, the vear in 
on VOL. TI. | 
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which he closed his history. Of all who had entered into the 
travelling connexion from the beginning up to the year 1800, 
only one hundred, at the most, were, according to his account, in 
the travelling connexion in the year 1809. From the year 1809, 
to the year 1823, (the date of the minutes by which we are go- 
verned in our calculations) we can count the names of 718 who 
located. Add 790 and 718 together, and you have 1508 deacons 
or elders, who were once travelling ministers but are now among 
the located ministry. And if trom 1508 we subtract 867, the 
number of travelling ministers in fudl connexion in the year 1828, 
there will be left 641; so that there were 641 located ministers, 
who had been in the travelling connexion, more than the whole 
number of itinerant ministers in full connexion, in 1823. Be- 
sides this number of deacons and elders, there were many hun- 
dreds who were in orders, although they never were in the tra- 
velling connexion. 

. As we have glanced at a comparison of the number, age, and 
experience of the travelling and local ministers, we feel inclined 
to pursue this thought a little farther. And. in order to make 
the subject as plain as possible, we shall confine our remarks to 
the representatives of the last General Conference. ‘There were 
134 delegates returned from twelve annual conferences. Of 
these, only five were in the travelling connexion before the year 
4790. Thirteen entered into it between 1790, and the year 
1800. Fifty-seven commenced between 1800 and 1810. And 
fifty-nine began to travel between 1810 and 1820. As the preach- 
ers from the west and south, were generally opposed to any 
change in the government of the church, it may not be amiss to 
examine the standing and age of the representatives of a few of 
those conferences. South Carolina returned eleven delegates— 
four of these began to travel since the year 1810. Virginia re- 
turned nine delegates—four of these began to travel since the year 
1810. Qhio sent thirteen delegates—eight commenced travelling 
since the year 1810. Kentucky returned eleven delegates—eight 
began to travel since the year 1810. ‘Tennessee sent nine dele- 
gates—seven commenced travelling since the year 1810. And 
were we to be still more particular, we should find, that there 
were several of those, whom we are taught to call “our fathers,” 
of only two or three years standing in full connexion! We 
will suppose, now, that the venerable and Rev. William Wat- 
ters, the first preacher ever raised up in America, who com- 
menced travelling in the year 1773, and the Rev. Edward Drom- 
gole, who began to travel in the following year, and the Rev. Tho- 
mas Morrell, sign and present a petition to the General Confer- 
ence, claiming as their right a seat in the councils of the church, 
and that Mr. Daniel De Vinne, a member of the last General 
Conference, and a representative from the Mississippi conference, 
who was admitted into full connexion in 1822, replies to these 
old servants of God, “pardon me if I tell you [ know no such 
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rights as you claim, I comprehend no such privileges as you as- 
pire after;” would it be necessary to say a word, to prove the in- 
justice and the hardship of the case? In the judgment of every 
man comment is entirely useless. 

Their Tatents. How shall we treat this subject without giv- 
ing offence, or wounding our conscience? Were we to speak in 
unqualified terms of approbation of ail the local preachers indis- 
criminately, with whom we have been acquainted for many years, 
and say they were all possessed of talents for the ministry, we 
should say that which we did not believe. We think some have mis- 
taken their call, or allowed themselves to be persuaded by weak 
brethren, that they were competent to a work, for which the great 
Head of the church never designed them. And were we to say, 
that there were none, or but a few of them who possessed talents, 
we should, in our judgment, greatly depart from the truth. We 
have heard ministers of other churches, and we have heard our 
own travelling preachers, and rating the talents of the local 
ministers of the Methodist Episcopal Church by these standards, 
we are very certain, that there will be found among them, men of 
the first rate talents, “men of sufficient worth to grace any pulpit!” 
As a proof of this, it will be only necessary to take into conside- 
ration, the many and great disadvantages, under which the body 
lies; and every impartial person must be sensible at once, that 
none but men of talents could, under such circumstances, main- 
tain a congregation. ‘Lhey have neither influence, authority, nor 
power, except what grows out of their piety, their labours, and 
their usefulness. They are deprived of their rights in the ver 
church, to the formation, establishment, and preservation of which 
they have so amply contributed. By being thus excluded from 
the enjoyment of their rights, they are looked upon as inferior in 
ordination to the travelling ministers; and if they express a mur- 
mur on account of their degraded condition, they are proscribed 
and denounced as being proud, or as schismatical, restless beings. 
In their every day business, they mix with men who listen to them 
en the Sabbath, and without any scaffolding to elevate them, or 
artificial advantages to give their services a fictitious value, the 
can retain a congregation of intelligent hearers, and that tov, 
under all the above disadvantages, and the fearful odds of man 
years labour, in the same place, where the pulpits have been filled 
with a succession of new men. 

Their Lasours. If ever there was a body of men worthy of 
being esteemed for their disinterested labours, the local preachers 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church are the men. ‘They are not 
open to the temptations, or likely to be influenced by the motives, 
which may combine to induce other men to assume the minis- 
terial character. They, truly, work for nothing, and find them- 
selves. Sia thousand men employed in the work of their Master, 
each man preaching one sermon on the Sabbath day, will give 
6000 sermons a week, or 312,000 sermons a year: and all this 
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without fee or reward. In performing these labours, they often 
ride from ten to thirty miles, and defray their own expenses; 
besides occasionally preaching on week-days—helping their itine- 
rant brethren to fill up their appointments; supplying their places 
when they are sick, or gone to see their friends, or to conference. 
In rendering all this service, is it to be supposed, that they have 
no fruit of their ministry? If they have, what becomes of it? 
‘They form no societies for themselves. They have no distinct 
or independent congregations. They raise and keep no separate 
classes which are considered their own. No. All the fruit of 
their labour passes to the account of the travelling ministry, and 
the local preachers do not even get credit for what they contri- 
bute to the common stuck. Their children, given to them of the 
Lord, are called by another man’s name, and other men “enter 
into a line of things made ready to their hands.” 

The VALUE OF THEIR SERVICES. From what has been said, some 
estimate may be made of their worth, and the value of their servi- 
ces to the church of which they are ininisters. But there is ano- 
ther point of light in which we purpose to consider those services; 
we mean a pecuniary one. ‘To accomplish this object, we shall 
be obliged to take the salaries and probable expenses of the tra- 
velling ministry for our guide. Nor can any one reasonably 
object to this method, when it will be recollected, that an exhibit 
of the receipts and disbursements of the British Methodists is 
published every year. Indeed we have seen a similar statement 
in print, from one of our Annual Couferences, accompanied with 
a recommendation, that the rest of the conferences would do the 
same. 

Let us select any one town or city, where there are preachers 
stationed. Reckon the number of sermons which are preached 
by the stationed preachers, ancl the number of sermons preached 
by the local preachers. Ascertain the expense borne by the soci- 
ety for the stationed preachers, and then you can ascertain the 
value of the services of the local preachers. For, as the services 
of the stationed, or itinerant preachers, are to the expense borne 
by the society, so are the services of the local preachers, to the 
sum required. For example. If in New York, Philadelphia, or 
Baltimore, there are twenty sermons preached every Sabbath da 
in the Methodist meeting houses, ten of them are preached by the 
stationed, and ten by the local preachers. If the expense of the 
society for the stationed preachers be $5000 per annum, it is 
evident, that the services of the local preachers are a saving to 
the society of $3000 per annum. Or, in other words, if the soci- 
ety would have the same amount of service performed by itine- 
rant preachers, which is performed by the local preachers, as 
many additional itinerant ministers would be requisite, as are 
already employed, which additional number would cost the socie- 
ty $3 000 more. W hat society, we would ask, would be able to 
meet this augmented expense? Ifit were not for the local preach- 
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ers, who now fill their pulpits on the Sabbath, the societies would 
be obliged to have some of their houses closed, or dispense with 
one half of the services, which are rendered every Lord’s day. 

So much for a calculation on a small scale. Let us try the 
power of figures, and see what is the probable expense of the 
itinerant ministry for one year, and the consequent saving to the 
connexion, by the labours and services of the local preachers. We 
take the minutes of the year 1825, and find there are 1226 travel- 
ling preachers; of these we will suppose one half to be married,* 
and each married preacher to have, on an average, two chil:iren, 
one over seven years, and the other under. The whole number 
of married preachers will be 615, and the number of single preach- 
ers the same. We will not undertake to say what number is sta- 
tioned in towns and cities, but suppose there may be one hundred. 
If we allow one third of this number to be married men, (and 
surely this is a very low calculation) we shall have 35 men with 
their families, and 67 single men to fill the city stations; all the 
rest are appointed to circuits. We shall allow no discount for 
those who are stationed in towns, because we believe they get 
their full quarterage. ‘The account then will stand as follows:t 


53 married men and their families, at $800 per annum, 

including all expenses for quarterage, table ex- 

penses, house rent, fuel, travelling expenses,&c. $26400 
67 single men, at $260 per annum, including quarter- 











age, boarding, travelling expenses, Kc. 17420 
580 married men on circuits, at $100 is $58000 
580 wives, at do. 100 58000 
580 children over 7 years, at 24 13920 
580 do. under 7 years, at 16 9280 
$ 139200 
Discount at 50 per cent. is 69600 
Board of 580 men, at $2 per week, - - - 60320 
Ditto of 580 wives, at 2 per week, - - - 60320 
Ditto of 1160 children at $1 per week, - - 60320 
House rent and fuel $75 per annum,~— - - - 43500 
Travelling expenses $12 per annum, - - - 6960 
546 single, at $100 54600 
Discount on this sum at 50 per cent. is 7300 
Boarding at $2 per week each -~— - ” . 56784 
Travelling expenses at $12 per annum each, - ® 6552 
Keeping 1126 horses at $1 per week each, - 58552 
$494028 


*In the conference exhibit to which we have referred above, there were 
i28 preachers, 85 married, and 48 single. There were also 60 children over 
seven years, and 120 under, averaging something more than two children to 
a family. 


tT In all our estimates, we have wished to be under, rather than over the 
true sum; and if we have made any mistake, we shail be thankiul to have it 
corrected. 
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Here we have four hundred ninety-four thousand and twenty- 
eight dollars, (almost haif a million) received by the travelling 
preachers in one year. Now, if we allow every itinerant preacher, 
on an average to preach five sermons a week, we shall find the 
number of sermons to be 5318760. Again, if we divide the above 
sum, which Is contributed by the societies, by the number of ser- 
mons preached, we shall find the result to be one dollar and fifty- 
| five cents, nearly, persermon. Now, suppose every local preach- 
| er to preach only one sermon a week, you will find there are 
| $12000 sermons preached by them in the year. Rate their ser- 

| mons, by the cost of the sermons of the travelling preachers, 
namely, one dollar and fifty-five cents per sermon, and you will 
have four hundred and eighty-three thousand six hundred dollars. 
And this, it will be allowed, is a pretty round sum to be contri- 
buted in service to the cause of Methodism in one year, by the 
local preachers. 

After presenting this calculation to the view of our readers, 
we will venture to appeal to every member of our church, if we 
have not established the position with which we set out, namely, 
that considering their order, their number, their age, their talents, 
their labours, and the value of their services, they ought to have a 
share in the councils of the church. Are the local preachers who 
make such sacrifices, and render such services to the church, in- 
imical to itinerancy? Are they men of such doubtful character, 
that they are not to be trusted? Do they not give proof of their 
attachment to Methodism by adhering to its communion, notwith- 
standing the treatment they continue to receive? Is it, in the na- 
ture of things, to be expected, that in their progressively increas- 
ing numbers, they will always be submissive as heretofore? These, 
then, are considerations of the first importance to the friends of 
unity and peace. We deprecate splits and secessions. We ar- 
dently desire the unity of the body and the concord of the minis- 
try. We beseech brethren to reflect seriously on the conse- 
quences of denying these aged, laborious, and disinterested mi- 
nisters of Christ their rights in the church. We are well per- 
suaded, that the local ministry is as necessary to the perpetuity of 
the connexion as the itinerant ministry, and that when one or other 
is destroyed Methodism is at an end. 
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It seemeth to me very strange, that these men should hold that 
the power of making EccLEsrasTicaL Laws belongeth to none but 
ECCLESIASTICAL PERSONS ONLY. {| Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity. 


Hitherto we have seen, since the death of Mr. Wesley, the most 
perfect aristocracy existing, perhaps, upon earth. The people 
have No power, We THE WHOLE, in the fullest sense which can be 
conceived, [ Dr. Coke. 
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EXTRACT OF A LETTER. 


Northampton, N. C., Nov. 6th, 1824. 


“The subject of reform is not new among us in this country, 
although I believe it is not generally understood by the people: they 
are alarmed, sometimes, at the representations made to them by 
the enemies of reform. 

“As to myself, I believe it is right for the people (the only legal 
source of all power in all governments, ecclesiastic or civil,) to 
be represented in the legislative department of our church; of 
course, the local ministry are equal in ministerial authority with 
the travelling preachers, and have an equal right to representation 
in general conference. The greatest danger I see, is the great 
variety of views on the side of reform. If the preachers and 
people would all settle down on the claim of equal representa- 
tion, the effect would be simultaneous and irresistible. "The cause 
is gaining ground in this country. J hope we shall, in the course 
of the winter, have a society formed among us, for the propaga- 
tion of the principles of equal rights.” 





BISHOP WARBURTON’S OPINION OF TILLOTSON, ‘TAYLOR, 
AND BARROW’S SERMONS, 


“As a preacher, I suppose Tillotson’s established fame is chiefly 
owing to his being the first city-divine who talked rationally, 
and wrote purely. I think the sermons published in his life- 
time, are fine moral discourses. ‘They bear, indeed, the charac- 
ter of their author; simple, elegant, candid, clear, and rational; 
no orator, in the Greek and Roman sense of the word, like 
Taylor; nor a discourser, in their sense, like Barrow: free from 
their irregularities, but not able to reach their heights. On which 
account, I prefer them infinitely to him. You cannot sleep with 
‘Taylor; you cannot forbear thinking with Barrow; but you may 
be much at your ease in the midst of a long lecture from Tillot- 
son; clear, and rational, and equable as he is. Perhaps the last 
quality may account for it.” 

At another time he expresses his sentiments of Bishop Taylo: 
and Dr. Barrow, ia the following manner: “Taylor and Barrow 
were incomparably the greatest preachers and divines of their 
age. But my predilection is for Taylor. He has all the abun- 
dance and solidity of the other, with a ray of lightning of his 
own, which, if he did not derive it from Demosthenes and Tully, 
has at least as generous and noble an original. It is true, they 
are both incompti, or rather exuberant: but it is for little writers 
to hide their barrenness by the finicalness of culture.” 


' Letters to Bp. Hurd. 
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THE LAND OF THE HEATHEN. 


0 Lanp of the Heathen! how doleful thy region! 
Thy millions are pining for life-giving bread; 
Thy ritual is wicked; thy Deity, Legien; 
And Hope from thy borders, and Comfort, are fled. 


O Land of the Heathen! the Regent of terror 
On fell superstition erects his proud throne; 
And leads thee, ‘tin fetters of iron” and error, 

To worship a log, and to deify stone. 


O Land of the Heathen! where now are the sages, 
Who taught thee in happier eras to shine? 
Desolation has cover’d thy valleys for ages; 
And ‘darkness along thee has stretch’d out his line.”’ 


O Land of the Heathen! thy Widows are wailing, 
And start from the fire with the wildest dismay: 
Thy rites are all cruel, absurd, unavailing; 
Thy Priests, pagan bigots, who lead thee astray. 


O Land of the Heathen! thy creed is a libel 
On reason and truth;—’tis immoral as hell! 

Thy worship’s obscene,—and the Shaster, thy Bible, 
A fiction, where truth’s but a drop in the well. 


© Land of the Heathen! thy sorrows I pity; 
Thy temples are brothels, impurity’s school: 
There’s craft in the village, and crime in the city; 
The will of thy despots is licence and rule. 


Yet, Land of the Heathen! Prophetical Story 
Foretells that bright day o’er thy darkness shall rise; 

When ‘‘beauty for ashes,”—for infamy, glory,— 
Shall gladden thy bosom, and lighten thine eyes. 


Yes, Land of the Heathen! though deeply benighted, 
For thee there are thousands who lift up their hands; 

Thou art not, O outcast! by pious hearts slighted, 
They weep o’er thy sgrrows, and pity thy bands. 


Rise, Land of the Heathen!—though dark-frowning billows 
Have sever’d thy lot from this light-beaming“isle; 

Rise! rise from the dust! take thy harp from the willows! 
The light of the Cross o’er thy deserts shall smile. 


We'll give thee, O Land of the Heathen! our treasure; 
Our Gospel, our Bible, our Saviour, our Creed, 
And Pastors of truth, who in pathways of pleasure, 
By streams of salvation, thy children shall lead. 


O Land of the Heathen! we’ll make thee a Goshen, 
Where beauty, and verdure, and fruitfulness shine: 

We'll send thee our missions across the wide ocean; 
And plant on thy deserts Jupgea’s ‘“‘True Vine.” 


O Land of the Heathen! we’ll set thee a lustre, 
—A Star,—in the Ooronet Jesus shall wear; 
And when he his militant army shali muster, 
Like dew-drops in number, thy tribes shall be there. 
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MR. ROBINSON’S LETTER. 
(Continued from page 218.) 


Wruar, indeed, can be more reasonable, than that each circuit 
should send up to conference one or two travelling preachers, 
and one or two members every year? The people would then 
have a voice in the making of those laws by which the connexion 
is governed; nothing would be done in conference without their 
knowledge, and there would be that openness in the transaction 
of business, which would silence all unworthy suspicions, It is 
not, perhaps. of moment, whether, like the members of the House 
of Commons, and like the lower House of Convocation in the 
Church of England, during its sittings, the representatives as- 
semble in a separate house, or whether they meet with the preach- 
ers;—though, for my own part, I should prefer the preachers and 
representatives sitting separately, so long as no law could be 
made without the consent of both, and the present laws remain 
subject to repeal —It would, besides, set many preachers at li- 
berty to attend to the circuits during conference—it need be no 
additional expense to the connexion—there would be no neces-i- 
ty for prolonging the present time of sitting—:t would not, tke 
preaching doctiines con'rary to Mr. Wes.ey’s sermons, inter- 
fere with the chapel tru-ts—nor, if we may believe Mr. Crow- 
THER. endanger the peace aud harmony of the conference. 

The late affair at Malton—the preachers’ private fund—the 
proceedings «f conference, as detailed in Mr. tsaac’s letter—the 
attempt to introduce episcopal ordination into the conference— 
the methods adop'ed by the travelling preachers to prevent the 
local preachers from meeting together to form a local preachers? 
fund—and the late appointment of preachers to hold missionary 
meetings, to mention no more, all sugcest the propriety of allow- 
ing the people to be heard by their representatives in conference. 
As it is contrary to the usage of all other protestant christian s0- 
cieties, so may it not be injurious to the ministerial usefulness of 
our preachers, for the money transactions of the connexion to be 
so much under ther direction? Many of the people have long 
thought so, and have murmured underneath. but few have had 
the independence to speak out. At last, however, Mr. Bram- 
WELL, one of our most pious and laborious preachers, more gene- 
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rally esteemed than almost any other preacher in the connexion, 
expressed himsel! very fully on the subject. 

“As ministers of Christ,” he says, “we are too much upon the 
money system; and from that, by some determined act, we ought 
to effect an immediate deliv eranc e”’—In speaking of the frequent 
division of circuits, of which he decidedly disapprove, he says,— 
“A bad effect is produced upon the ministry, through the minds of 
the preachers beine perplexed to procure temporals, by collec- 
tions, &c.—begging, it is to be lamented. is too much the business 
of the year. ‘How can I raise the monies?—‘appear fair at con- 
ferencer’ &e. are considerations, which it is to be feared affect 
some of us more deeply than the salvation of souls. A preach- 
er has been known to labour two years in a circuit, without ever 
being questioned concerning the “spiritual state of the people. 
The inquiry has uniformly been—‘Did you make the collections?’ 
‘Have you got the money?’ ” 


So again in a letter he wrote from Sheffield, 


“I have long been penetrated with the liveliest sorrow, at per- 
ceiving an evident decline of that burning zeal, that active perses 
verance, that vital holiness, that lamenting love, which actuated 
the first methodist preachers’”* 

I do not, at present, pronounce on the justice of these remarks; 
but Mr. BraMweELL was certainly in a situation which gave him 
an opportunity of speaking to the fact of the inquiries having 
been made, which he names; and his character was such as to 
compel us to give implicit credit to the truth of his assertions, 
as they relate to matters of which he possessed the knowledge; 
and the whole goes to shew the bad effect which the present sys- 
tem actually produces son the minds of many of the preachers. 
There have been times when some of our most pious and excel- 
lent preachers, as well as their friends, have acknowledged that 
it is perfectly reasonable, that those who contribute their money 
to the support of our cause, should have some voice in determine 
ing in what way it should be disposed of, as well as assist in form- 
ing the laws by which the society is governed. 

The following declaration, signed by several of our preachers, 
some of whom are now living, and acting with the conference, is 
in print: 

“We see no reason to object to the admission of delegates from 
our societies, into our district meetings, —nor of delegates jrom 
our circuits into the conference, to assist and advise with us, In 
all matters which properly concern them as representatives of the 


* It may be observed, that Mr. Wesley has expressed himself even more 
decidedly than Mr. Bramwell, as to the decline of piety in many of the 


preachers, in a letter to Mr. Mather, published in the second volume of Mr. 
Sigston’s Life of Mr. Bramwell. 
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people; as the friends of one common cause, as children of one 
heavenly father, we entreat you to pray for us.” 


SIGNED, 
THOMAS HANBY. THOMAS LANGLY. 
SIMON DAY. JOHN PARKIN, 
JOHN BEAUMONT. JOHN ATKINS. - 
THOMAS DIXON. JOHN NELSON. 
GEORGE SERJEANT. GEORGE DERMOT. 
THOMAS GREAVES. GEORGE MORLEY. 


JOHN PENMAN. 


When it is considered, that all the persons whose names are 
affixed to this article, were travelling preachers, and several of 
them men of long standing in the connexion, it will not, I ima- 
gine, be pretenied, that to admit representatives into the con- 
ference, is either a novel or ridiculous project, nor one which 
must necessarily be injurious to the preachers. Many of our 
friends believe that 1t would have the contrary effect, and be the 
happy means of uniting the preachers and people in the lasting 
bonds of mutual confidence and esteem. And have we not rea- 
son to believe, that it was a hope of seeing the same desirable 
end accomplished, that induced a number of our most respect- 
able friends to assemble in Leeds, in 1797, during the sitting of 
the conferencer Most of them were amongst the firmest friends 
of the preachers and many of them continue so; and therefore one 
would suppose there can be nothing very unfriendly tothe preach- 
ers in an attempt to introduce representatives into the confer- 
ence. 

“At a meeting of delegates from the different circuits, held in 
Leeds, July, 1797. T'Homas THompson, of Hull, (Esq.) President, 
and (Mr.) tHomas Day, of London, Secretary:— 

“Resolved— What it is necessary, in order to restore and pre- 
serve peace in the connexion, that two or three delegates from 
each district, should, in future, be at liberty to attend the confer- 
ence every year; and that the said delegates should have voices 
in making or altering the rules of the methodist societies, and in 
the appropriation of the money in the hands of the preachers on 
account of the Kingswood school, yearly collection, and book- 
room.” 

Those friends, no doubt, would allow that the preachers had 
abused the immense power in their hands as little as perhaps any 
other body of men would, under their circumstances—but then 
they knew very well that evil is more easily prevented than cured, 
and that as there never had been but one society since the estab- 
lishment of Christianity, that had been governed by laws, in the 
formation of which the people had no voice, and that that power 
had been awfully abused,* it would be unwise as well as unscrip- 


*See Dr. Chandler’s “History of Persecution,” especially an account of the 
tortures inflicted upon those contined in the Cells of the Inquisition—and Dr 
Buchanan’s account of the Inquisition at Goa, as given in his Christian Re- 
searches. 
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tural to entrust any body of men with the same power. They 
probably thought. that what Dr. Priestley had said relative to the 
preachers in his account of the methodists, was not very impro- 
bable. 

‘For my own part,” says the Doctor, “I have no doubt but the 
leading men among the methodists, were influenced originally 
by nove but the best moiives, a general concern for the souls of 
men. Nothing else, I think, can account for their conduct, as 
they were then circumstanced. But finding themselves, by de- 
grees. at the head of a large body of people, “and in possession of 
considerab.e power and influence, they must not have been men it 
they had not felt the love of power gratified in such a situation; 
and they must have been even more than men, if their subse- 
quent conduct had not been more or less influenced by it.” 

The late excellent Dr. Coke observed, inva letter toa friend 
fron: Antrim, lreland, dated 29th April, 1795, 

“Hitherto we have seen, since the death of Mr. Wesley, the 
most perfect Aristucracy existing, perhaps, upon earth. ‘The 
pevple have No power; we, THE WHOLE, in the fullest sense 
whic can be concetved. If there be any change in favour of re- 
ligions liberty, the people, certainly, should have some power.” 

"Whilst the ‘preachers possess the amazing advantage of united 
counsel in the making of their laws, it will be obvious to you, that 
as there is no communication allowed between the quarterly 
meetings of different circuits, with respect to any new laws made 
by conterence, the people in any given circuit have no means of 
knowing whether the quarterly meetings in general approve or 
disapprove of them, and therefore are at a loss to know, whether, 
if they venture to express their opinion to conference, they may 
not be aloue; not because other quarterly meetings entertain dif- 
ferent sentiments to themselve-, but because the law itself may 
never have come under their ities: Does it not, then, seem 
highly reasonable (and, in fact, in the very spirit of the law itself) 
that by the admission of representatives of the people, their sen- 
timents may, in like manner, be compared with those of the 
preachers. ‘The rule gives power to any particular quarterly 
meeting. to suspend a law of conference for one year, in that cir- 
cuit; but on the plan proposed, the collected sense of the quar- 
terly meetings would be immediately brought into view. 

Suppose that the present laws of our connexion had been made 
by the joint consent of the preachers and people, after the most 
mature deliberation; and that for this purpose, the circuits had 
sent up their representatives to the conference, who had all agreed 
with the pr achers, in determining that representation was unne- 
cessary,—stil it must be allowed, that the same power which 
made these laws, can at any time revise or repeal them. It is 
certain, that, to say the least of it, there is great ambiguity in 
some important parts of the laws of pacification, as | “believe 
there is also in several other of our laws, and that the sense does 
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not stand out with sufficient relief; and that consequently, many 
violent proceedings may be adopted by injudicious preachers, 
without a palpable infringement of any of them. Such uncer- 
tainty ought not fo exist in rules for the sovernment of a commu- 
nity; and were it only to remove any suspicions that the obscuri- 
tv referred io was designedly created, an honest policy would dic- 
tate the substitution of terms less equivocal. Besides this, the 
altered circumstances of the connexion, may not unreasonably be 
supposed to require, that the people shuuld possess a larger share 
of influence than the existing system allows them. Sv long as 
the preachers were willing to consider themselves simply as aux- 
ilisries to the national establishment, methodism was, as Dr. 
Whitehead (Mr. Wesiey’s biographe:) observes, “a kind of mid- 
die link between all the religious parties in the nation, drawing 
them nearer together, by uniting them all in the interests of ex- 
perimental religion and scriptural holiness,” the danger was not 
great of any injurious exercise of power; and the evi's attendant 
ou ill detined laws, were not so apparent as at present. Indeed 
we have Mr. “Sesiey’s express testimony to the necessity of a 
completely new code of laws, in case the societies should (in op- 
pesition to his oft-repeated wish and the earnest advice he gave 
the preachers wi'hin a year of his death)* be formed into a sepa- 
rate party. ‘This is now the reai bona file state of the case, and 
the want of a proper organization 1s consequeutly fett; and-siould 
the leading preachers unhappily succeed in their attempt to intro- 
duce episcopal ordination into the conference, (although in oppo- 
sition to very many of their brethren, and to the great body of the 
people) it will make it still more obvious. ‘The most liberal con- 
fidence has been reposed in the preachers on the ground of their 
piety; and this spirit of unsuspecting trust, on the part of the peo- 
ple, ought not to be overlooked, but demands of the preachers a 
suitable return. It may not be out of place here to remark, that 
there is also a most praiseworthy readiness in the people, to pro- 
vide every thing “necessary for the convenience and comfort of 
their preachers, which no man of kind and liberal feelings could 


*Mr. Wesley gave the following advice to the preachers and people in May, 
1790, and he died in the following March, 1791. 


“I wish all of you who are vulgarly termed Methodists, would seriously 
consider what may have been said. And particularly you whom God hath 
commissioned to call sinners to repentance. O contain yourselves within 
your own bounds. Be content with preaching the Gospel. In God’s name 
stop there. 1 earnestly advise you abide in your place: keep your own station. 
Ye are a body of people who deing of no sect or party, are friends to all par- 
ties, and endeavour to forward all in heart religion, in the knowledge and 


love of God and man. Ye yourselves were at first called in the Church of 


England: and though you have and will have a thousaid temptations to leave 
it, and set up for yourselves, regard them not. Be Church of England men 
still. Do not frustrate the designs of Providence, the very end for which God 
raised you up.”—drminian Magazine for May, 1790 
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wish to be otherwise,* but then it should not be overlooked, that 
these advantages may become a temptation to the preachers them- 
selves. And some have supposed, that “there is ground for ap- 

rehension, that the methodist ministry may become hereditary, 
and that the sonsof the preachers may issue from the two public 
schools, and fill the vacancies as they occur, to the almost entire 
exclusion of those who would, on the whole, be more acceptable 
to the people.” How far this supposition is we:l founded, I shall 
not take upon myself to determine—time only will shew. 

[ have purposely confined myself to the consideration of one 
rule or law of conference, as being the most material; yet there 
are many others, though of minor importance, which ought not to 
be disregarded:—there are also other views of methodism, into 
which I cannot at present enter, as they would, by leading me to 
a comparison between its primitive and present state, present too 
wide a field of inquiry. I shall, therefore. postpone the discus- 
sion of them toa future opportunity. I would, however, once for 
all, observe, that it isnot any one church or society, as such, that 
I am anxious to see enlarged, but the universal church of Christ; 
that thus, while this highly favoured country shall have the hap- 
piness to witness the extension of the Redeemer’s kingdom, it may 
never know the time when one religious community shall domineer 
over, and injure another. I trust you will distinctly understand, 
that representation in the conference, or yearly meeting of repre- 
sentatives chusen by the quarterly meetings, is the only immediate 
measure for which | contend; believing that it would eventually 
remove all, or most, of what [ conceive to be objectionable in our 
connexion; and my being known to be attached to the principles 
of Mr. Wesley and Mr. Fletcher, will not, | trust, be a matter of 
objection against me. [| am advocating what I conceive to be the 
just rights of the people; and I cannot overlook the fact. that tens 
of thousands in these kingdoms, who hold the religious doctrines 
of methodism, think, in this respect, as I do; and what increases 
the probability that we are right, is, that the whole of the dissent-- 
ers in England, lreland, and Scotland, as well as the whole body 
of the clergy, with great numbers of our most respectable mem- 
bers and hearers, entertain the same opinions. 

| assure you thatit is with reluctance that I venture to write on 
this subject; as 1 believe few persons conduct such controversy 
with impartiality and good temper. I hope, however, that you 


*The preachers in the better circuits, it may be calculated, cost the 
societies about two hundred pounds sterling per annum each.* I have 
merely given the whole sum as being more agreeable than enumerating all 
the items; and from the memorandums I made when I was circuit steward, 
\ believe the above sum will be found below the general average of the best 
circuits. Itis said that the four preachers in the Hull circuit, last year, cost 
the circuit between nine hundred and one thousand pounds, for the whole 
number.* 

*Two hundred pounds sterling is equal to eight hundred and eighty-eight 
dollars.—One thousand pounds sterling is equal to four thousand four hun- 
dred and forty dollars.—Eb. 
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and I shall happily shun the rock on whieh so many have split, and 
state whatever we have to atdlvance in a kind and christian spirit, 
and confine ourselves to the question before us, “whether or not 
the rules hy which our societies are governed, place the whole 
power in the hands of the preachers,—or whether the people have 
a reasunahle share in the government?” but avoiding all personal 
retlections, either on each other or any one else; that thus no indi- 
vidual may suffer by our correspondence; and let us avoid as we 
would the greatest evils, every bitter or satirical expression; and 
thus afford a practical illustration of the apostolic exhortation, 
“endeavouring to keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace.” 
Some of narrow and contracted minds amongst us. imagine, that 
our system itself is assacred as even the first principles of our re- 
ligion, and that, therefore, to refuse our assent to the one. is as 
great an evil as to disbelieve the other; that to take a part in dif- 
fusing even the same religious truths, under a different form of 
church government,—as for instance, under a system allowing re- 
presentatives of the people in conference, such as is that of the 
new method:sts, and primitive methodists,—would imply that such 
persons had lost their piety. [ am happy, however, that we have 
those amongst us who possess more liberal feelings. One of our 
most eminent travelling preachers, Mr. Watson, who left our so- 
ciety to unite with the former of these bodies, but afterwards re- 
turned, observes, 

“Though I do not consider the happy deaths of our members as 
any proof that our system of church government* is approved of 
God, or vice versa, for what can such circumstances prove, more 
than the piety of the individuals themselves; yet I have no doubt, 
but that amongst those who die members of the new connexion, 
there are as many that exhibit as decided a conquest over death, 
aud as bright a hope for glory, as are proportionably to be found in 
any other christian community. ‘This remark is occasioned by the 
assertions of a certain preacher in the old connexion, who is at 
present in a circuit not far distant from the place in which I write, 


*The New Methodists send representatives to their conference, as well as 
the Primitive Methodists and Church Methodists. Some of our friends have 
pointed to the New Methodist connexion as furnishing proof that the system 
of representation has been injurious to their prosperity, because they have 
not become a very large body; not having more than about 11,000 members. 
But those who plead for representatives might as well instance the rapid in- 
crease of the Primitive Methodists, to prove that representation is the cause oi 
their great increase, and ought therefore to be adopted. The truth is, that 
the divine bijessing ordinarily accompanies the faithful preaching of the gos- 
pel, under any form of church government whatever; and those who are 
well acquainted with the difficulties with which the New Connexion has had 
to contend, will rather wonder that they exist asa body of people at all, than 
that they are not more than 11,000. The Primitive Methodists had their rise 
in 181i, (13 years ago) and have, as stated at their conference this year, 
33,467 members in society; which is a greater number than was raised by 
Mr. Wesley in thirty years. But who would argue from hence, that the re- 


presentative system of the Primitive Methodists is more scriptural and rea- 
sonable than that of the Old Connexion, or vice versa? 
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and who hath taken upon himself publicly to aver, in different 
pulpits, “Phat all who have left them, as a body of people, have 
did under a cloud? We thank him for softening his language; 
but, notwithstanding the circumlocution, it is but, as one observes 
on another occason — Damnation poetically expressed; ; and was, 
doubtless, held forth to his audience in terrorem, *Eawcept ye abide 
in this shee ship ye cannot be saved?” Were I a follower of Pytha- 
goras, | should certainly conclude, that the soul of that man who 
could use such language had once filled the bedy of a mork of the 
twelfth century,—and that after passing through several transmi- 
grations, but none of them favourable either to the expansion of 
its faculties or the improvement of its tempers, it had at last rest- 
ed in al its native insufficiency in the bosom of : 
My whole soul rises with holy indignation when I see or hear of 
inen, who, under the sanction of preaching, instead of the pure 
precepts of the gospel, utter the effusion- of a mind beclouded 
by prejudice, and a heart depraved with the rancour of party 
zeal.”” 

With this society, neither I nor my friends have any connex- 
ion; and therefore with respect to them, cannot speak to facts,— 
but we are quite disposed to believe this statement true; and we 
are happy to see so honourable a testimony borne to the piety of 
this society from se respectable a quarter. And why, indeed, 
should not the preachers and members of the new methodist con- 
nexion live as pious lives, and die as happy deaths, as those from 
whom they have separated? they hold the same religious doc- 
trines, and maintain the same discipline as the old methodist; 
but, like myself and many others, they have become better ac- 
quainted with our system than for merly, and therefore think very 
differently from what they once did as to the consequences which 
might follow too great an extension of methodism, ox its present 
plan. 

1 dislike inconstancy in any thing, and especially in religious. 
matters; but not more than I do that obstinate conceited temper 
of mind which would prevent our listening to any opinions which 
do not exactly accord with our own preconceived notions. 

It is greatly to be wished, that Christian societies of every 
name, would cultivate a spirit of kindness and liberality towards 
each other, more and more, and distinguish between the doctrines 
of Christianity and the contrivances and systems of men,—and 
not unchristianize one another, because they do not agree as to 
the best means by which to govern a society. 1 think every ho- 
nest mind should condemn the attempt to impose on weak and 
simple-hearted people, by confounding together two things which 
ought to be kept so entirely distinct. if our minds be impressed 
as they ought to be with the infinite importance of divine truth, 
we shall be anxious that we may not “teach for doctrines the 
commandments of men;” for it will afford us no consolation in our 
last moments that, we zcalous/y promuted the interests oj a party, 
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instead of furthering the great cause of Christianity. Let our 
charity take a wider range ‘than to the mere limits of any society 
with which, as matter : f convenience or taste we may be united; 
and feel ourselves tndissolubly joined to that universal church of 
which our Saviour is the head; and be willing to sacrifice whatever 
militates against its interests. 

Those ot us who have sincerely received Christ as our Saviour, 
and in whose minds divine grace produces the fruits of righteous- 
ness, will, i trust, ever be anxious to promote Christ an unity; 
and as we hope to live together in another and a better world, we 
shall not now shun each other on account of minor differences. 
We shall. it is to be hoped, learn to esteem our friends, (by what- 
ever name, title, sect, or party they may be distinguished) not as 
they may be attached to the non-essential doctrines and practices 
which unhappily separate those whom, otherwise, 


“‘Love had knit, and sympathy made one,” 


but in proportion as we believe they possess those religious and 
moral qualities which constitute the genuine Christian character. 

May we be chiefly solicitous to possess the mind that was in 
Crrist. Our religion wil then be of a pure and exalted nature; 
and (to use the language of a much esteemed and eloquent minis- 
ter of the Charch of England, i in this neighbourhood)— 

“As we advance in life aid travel towards the grave we shall be 
more and more prepared for the kingdom of glory, and our hope 
of eternal life will shine brighter and brighter. it will enlighten 
many of the dark days of adversity; it will soothe mary of those 
anxious cares, which corrode the human breast in this tempes- 
tuous world; and when we descend into the vale of tears, though 
our sun may seem to set, yet this holy hope. like the silent moon, 
will shed a sacred influence on the evening of life, and gild the 
concluding scene with that heavenly light which shall be the pre- 
lude of eternal day.” 

{ remain, dear sir, yours, &c. 


MARK ROBINSON. 


COMPLAISANCE,. 


CompLaAIsANCE renders a superior amiable, an equal agreeable, 
and an inferior acceptable. It sinooths distinction, sweetens con- 
versation, and causes every one in the company to be pleased. It 
produces g goodnature and mutual benevolence; it encourages ‘he 
timorous, ‘soothes the turbulent, harmonizes the fierce, and “distin- 
guishes a society of civilized persons from a confusion of savages. 
In a word, complaisance is a virtue which blends all orders of men 
ina friendly intercourse of words and actiuns, and is adapted to 
that eqnality in human nature which every one ought to allow so 
far as contributes to the order and economy of the world. 


* We inadvertently copied an erroneous date at page 213. Note. First line. 
The first Methodist conference was held in London, in 1744, | Ed. 
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STRICTURES ON THE CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT OF 
THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


(“ontinued from page 171.) 


Srricture [l. In the opposition which is excited against the 
Methodist Ecclesiastical government, the local preachers have 
pre-conceived an opinion, that they are unjustly deprived of cler- 
ical immunities to which they are entitled; and, on this fanciful 
supposition, they have predicated their grievances. and they stren- 
uously endeavour to enlist to theirinterests the body of the laity. 
During any attempt of reformation, however preposterous the causes 
of itmay be, we are tully aware that intolerant extravagances never 
fail to attend: the objects contested are blackened with enormi- 
ties too odious for support, and the principles for which st is con- 
tended are brightened with reversionary advantages too dear for 
abandonment. With respect to the subject of church government 
we have learnt from long experience, that both preachers and 

mbers have but superficial conceptions of the nature and de- 
sign of its policy: of course, error in judgment and practice, will, 
until there be a more intelligent review, be a concomitant of the 
present controversial enterprise. When preachers, who have for- 
saken the apostolic itinerancy, and joined the ease of indulgent 
life to the catalogue of their tebenes, divulge the secrets of thral- 
dom and tyranny, and priestly domination, with which the laity 

aie threatened, and gladden the prospects of liberty and mutual 
righta with which they are promised, we are fearful the minds of 
the members will become bewildered, and be induced to draw 
false conclusions from false premises. Were the local preachers 
to contend openly and mantully for the restitution of their own 
privations, and to found their claims on the justness of their rights, 
we might esteem them honourable defenders of their clerical char- 
acters: but when they attempt to grasp the throne, through the 
extraneous infatuation of the throng which surrounds it, and to 
alarm by the threatened tournaments of number, we feel inclined 
te doubt the goodness of their motives, and are willing to oppose 
their unconstitutional advancement. Indeed, when “they raise 
Visionary agrandizements, and promise delusory advantages 
which will never better the condition of the members, we are con- 
scientiously obligated to elucidate the subject for the benefit of the 
church, in a conclusive and decisive manner. This leads me in 
the second place, to an exposition of the nature of the present 
Pree. 

. From the features of the civil constitution which the country 
had ‘saaeine by the declaration and confirmation of independence, 
it is presumed, the Methodist Episcopal Church would have been 
materially altered in her economy. This is the fact with respect 
to her existence and the administration of her ordinances; but not 
with respect to the genius of her policy, since no kind of govern- 
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ment could ever be intended to abolish her character. This civil 
epoch in the history of America gave her independence in the 
choice and mode of the government she had designed, protec df 
her existence and secured her immunities But how cock? br 
economy be destroyed when it was solely spiritual? ‘The union 
of civil and ecclesiastical policy produces an engine of popular 
power too formidable for existence. The Scriptures repudiate the 
idea. The authority of a church establishment is founded on its 
utiity; and, whenever, upon this principle, we deliberate concern- 
ing the form, propriety or comparitive excellency of different es- 
tablishments, the single view, under which we ought to consider 
any of them. is. that of “a secHeME F INSTRUCTION AND SALVA- 
Trion,” the single end we ought to propose by them is, “THE PRE- 
SEKVATION AND COMMUNICATION @OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE.” 
Every other idea, and every other end that hath been mixed with 
this, as, the making the church a» engine, or even an ally, of the 
state, converting it into the means of strength ning or of diffusing 
influence, or regarding it as a support of a bitrary in opposi- 
tion to popular forms of government, have served only to debase 
the institution and to introduce into it numerous corruptions 
and abuses.” 

The Methodist church first organized by Mr. Wesley, has been 
supported by the patriarchal labours of this holy apostle, aided by 
the assistance of other ministers who might consent to the spiritu- 
ality of his scheme, and the privations of “his life. This associated 
body professed themselves the vicegerents of God, ambassadors of 
Christ Jesus, itinerant ministers, spiritual ben efactors, for the edi- 
fication and salvation of the human race. ‘To give energy to their 
first efforts, the quarterly meetings, from their convenience were 
the places in which they consulted. If they arranged, here, rules 

and regulations, they were such as might promote christian living, 
and the general yood of the community. Afterwards the business of 
the church was done in the district conferences for the same pur- 
poses: but in the year 1792, they organized the first regular General 
Conference in the city of Baltimore, of which all the travelling 
preachers, who were in full connexion, were members. Under 
this legislative feature, the church assumes the form in which it 
has been continued. It is conventional by a full constituent mem- 
bership; it is authoritative in its origin; it is clerical in its func 
tions; it is legislative among themselves; it ts patriarchal and apos- 
tolic towards the members, “who had put themselves under their 
care, and who were still willing to be governed by them.” In the 
General Conference of 1800, ‘the members resolve, “That no 
preacher shall have the right of membership in the succeeding 
General Conferences until he is in full connexion, and has been an 
itinerant minister for four years.” In the year 1808, the repre- 
sentatives of the ministry, in General Conference assembled, pass- 
ed the following re solution with the su! bjoined salutary limitations 
and restrictions: “Phe General € onference ehall have full nowere 
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to make rules and regulations for our church, under the following 
limitations and restrictions, viz: 

1. The General Conference shall not revoke, alter or change our 
articles o! religion, nor establish any new stan:ards or rules of 
doctrine contrary to our present existing and established stand- 
ards of doctrine. 

2. They shall not allow of more than one representative for 
every five members of the annual conference, nor allow of a less 
number than one for every seven, 

5. ‘They sha!l not change or alter any part or rule of our gov- 
ernment, so as to do away Episcopacy, or destroy the plan of our 
itinerant general superintendency. 

4. They shall not revoke or change the general rules of the 
United Societies. 

5. They shall not do away the privileges of our ministers or 
preachers of trial by a committee. and of an appeal: neither shall 
they do away the privileges of our members of trial before the 
society or by a committee, and of an appeal. 

6. ‘They shall not appropriate the produce of the Book concern, 
or of the Charter fund, to any purpose other than for the benefit 
of the travelling, supernumerary, superanuated and worn out 
preachers, their wives, widows and chitdren. 

Provided, nevertheless, that upon the joint recommendation of 
all the Annual Conferences, then a majority of two thirds of the 
General Conterence succeeding, shall suftice tu alter any of the 
above restrictions.” 

The transactions of the General Conference of 1808, clearly 
evince that the itinerant representatives, in order to systematise 
their previous proceedings, and to give them some permanent and 
ecclesiastical form. recapitulated the subject in this preamble and 
restrictive Eeorrome, which exhibit the fundamental features of our 
present establishment, and which vecessarily embrace the consti- 
tutional government of the church to which we have virtually con- 
sented, and which we are religiously bound to support. 

Afier the plain exposition of historical facts, connected with 
our institution, which .we have discussed, permit me to ask, in be- 
half of the opposers “What is the kind of government we have 
espoused? and why should it not be civil and representative?” 

1. With respect to the genius of the institution, and particulars 
ly with respect to the ministry, the government is altogether cler- 
ical and representative. The founder of the Methodist sect, and 
alse his cotemporary and successive helpers designed to institute 
asystem of religious instruction on the apostolic usage of itin- 
erancy and privation. They doubted not their call to the minis- 
try by Christ Jesus, the head of the church, and with the itine- 
rancy they could not deny themselves the necessary association of 
divine authoritative command in regulating their establishment, 
and the conduct of the members who chose to confide in their 
missions. In 1800, they think proper to exclude from their legis- 
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lative body, “all travelling preachers who have not been matured 
in judument, by experience and a full ordination; and in 1/08, 
they impose upon themselves this restrictive system, with the ex- 
ception of the security incorporated in the fifth article in defence 
of the liberty of the members.” A budy of clergymen voluntarily 
form themselves into an association. under God, “to create a church 
for their own salvation and for the salvation of all who will con- 
fide in the benefits of their pastorship. In order to mature the 


church, as soon as time and circumstances will permit, into a per- 


manent and useful system of religious instruction and salvation, 
they revise al their former statutes and forma constitutional Epr- 
TOME, In which. for the general good, they abridge their own le- 
gislative powers, and secure, ad perpe/uum, the immunities of the 
laty. Who can odject rationaliy to a formation of government 
of this kind? Where ought to be the opposition to the operations 
of a ministerial association, which tend rather to secure the privi- 
Jeges of clerg¥men against encroachments, than to trespass on the 
liberties of freemen? Can it be os but that the itinerancy can 
revise th 'r own proceedine s, and, by their representatives in 
General Conference assembled, again gins the doctrines of the 
church, the general rules of government, (together with the class 
and band regulations,) and the mode of their own legislation, and 
also invigorate the verv vitals of their own establishment, the 
epscopacy, the general superintendency and the book and-charter 
funds? What more than this revision has been done in the re- 
strict:\ve system. Nevertheless. trom some assertions urged by 
Mr. NEweMIAH, We might think “the limitations and restrictions” 
unwarrantable imnovations in the church. great enormities of 
priestly power, missile weapons too deadly to be hurled! Let me 
ask him: Did he never hear of the articles of religion? Did he 
never kuow that the General Conference always consisted of tra- 
velling preachers alone, both in Europe and America, sometimes 
collectively and sometimes by representation? Was he never 
apprised of the episcopal and itinerant form of the government? 
Did he never read the general rules? Ought he not to ‘have known 
that the equity of the church rested on a triai by a committee of 
like members and standing with the offender; and on an appeal, 
if fraud or oppression be suspected? Ought he not to have known 
that the book and the charter funds were constituted by the 
preachers ames and shoutd consequently be under their ex- 
clusive control? In his paragraph on this subject, “Murua 
Ricuis,” pages 18, 19, he pretends to show the goodness of his 
motives in becoming christianized. and the prety of the people 
with whom he unites, but acknowledging his noviciated ignorance 
by confession, and his matured ignorance by writing on ” ecclesi- 
astical affairs, he faisely draws the infallible conclusion of priest- 
ly domination on the one hand, and of individual submission 
without consent on the other; and the still more infallible conclu- 
sion of ministerial deception and an increased membership in con- 
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sequence of it. He savs, “For many years after I became a mem- 
ber of the church, there was no such thing as representation.” [| 
answer there ts none yet according to his interpretation. ‘There 
Were 10 restrictive rules under the imposing name of constitu- 
tion.” There always have been according to the genius of the 
church. “The terms delegate and constituent were never used 
by us, they had not even a place in our vocabulary.” They never 
wil be known, nor will they be incorporated in our vocabulary 
while Methodism continues. “There were no elections, or elec- 
tioneerings for conferenve—no caucuses—no general tickets.” 
There never were these misdoings un'il local intrigue commenced; 
and it is hoped for the honor «f the church, there never will be 
again. But to enervate the positions of his disjointed conceptions 
permit me to suggest the following interrogations. Cannot the 
itinerant ministry form any system of regulations they please for 
their own governme) t, when in subserviency to the laws of the coun- 
try in which they live! > Cannot the Methodist travelling preachers 
regulate, ad Ubitum, the business of their General and Annual Con- 
ferences; the election and consecration of Bishops, Elders and Dea- 
cous: the reception of licentiates; the imposition of ministerial du- 
ties; the formation of their districts? Cannot they try. acquit, sus- 
pend or expel each other for offences; regulate the matter and man- 
ner of their preaching, and other public and private exercises; in- 
struct children; cultivate union; provide for circuits; model the ordi- 
nances of the church and public worship; arrange the forms and pre- 
side over the fiscal concerns of their own institutions? Who dares af- 
firm that these prerogatives belong not to the itinerant departments? 
They are rights entirely minis‘ertal, and inherent with the itine 
erancy and their representatives. Besides these, whether they 
be oppressi\ e, or submissive, or mutual, there are but few regula- 
tions in the whole economy of our church government. 

With respect to the members, the government is patriarchal 
and apostolic, and consequently authoritative. The Methodist 
government is patriarchial and apostolic in its nature and perpe- 
tuity, like, we say, the discipline of a father, over his family. 
That this is its feature we infer from the fostering tutelage of Mr. 
Wesley and the itinerant pre ‘achers, his cotemporarics "ead SuC- 
cessors. At the full organization of their system they declare, 

“that the General Conference shall have full powers to ma ‘ke 
rules and regulations tor our church,” and not aroitvary and ab- 
suiute laws “and statutes, irrevoc able, aespotic and irresistible; 
and that their encroachments and innovations should be abridged, 
and the liberties of the people, over whom they preside, secured 
by this revisional Epitome, ‘This consolidation of elements em- 
braces the constitutional form of the church, without which it 
could have bo permanent existence. What objection can there 
be to this organization? What oppressive rule has been enacted 
and incorporated in the restrictive measures. against which there 
is so much clamour, ‘These measures are altogether clerical 
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Do they respect the laity? Certainly not. The latter member 
only of the fifth article does, What is the texture of it? Cer- 
tainly it secures their liberty, by granting, perpetually, a trial by 
jury and the right of appeal. Has ths security of privilege ne- 
ver been heard off Most as-uiedly it has. and the members have 
long consented to its justness. ‘This provision was first sketched 
in the year 1781, and fully illestrated and confirmed in the years 
1789 and 1792. Indeed, if we admit this form of the govern- 
ment, which ts authoritative and not legislative, there is now not 
only one father, the founder, whose merits are still resident in 
the affections of his progeny, but there are, officially, many bene- 
factors who preside over the numerous branches of his family. 
“Although the original progenitor was the centre of union to his 
posterity, yet it is not probable that the association would be im- 
mediately, or altogether dissolved by his death. Connected by 
habits of intercourse and affection, they would consider them- 
selves as allied to each other in a nearer degree than to the rest 
of the species. Almost all would be sensible of an inclination to 
continue in the society in which he had been brought up, and, ex- 
periencing, as they soon woud do, many inconveniences from 
the absence of that authority which their common ancestor exer- 
cised, they might be induced to supply his place by a fognal 
choice of a successor, or might willingly transfer their obedi@nce 
to others in the same relation.” “Such communities might be in- 
creased by considei able numbers. and fuifill the purposes of civil 
or ecclesiastical union, wi/hout any other, or more regular con- 
vention, constitution or form of government, than what we have 
already described.” 

In every age of our institution the ministers have travelled two 
and two, according to divine authority, for the advancement of 
the spiritual interests of the church; and they have only exercised 
the authoritative power of discipline which they derived from 
their Lord. “Jesus called his twelve disciples together, and gave 
them power and authority over all devils and diseases, and he 
sent them to preach the kingdom of God, and to heal the sick.” 
And, after these things, the Lord appointed other seventy also, 
and sent them two and two before his face, into every city and 
place whether he himself would come. Go your ways, said he 
unto them: behold [ send you forth as lambs among wolves.” 
“Go ye and teach all nations, baptising them in the name of the Fa- 
ther, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; teaching them to ob- 
serve all things whatsoever | have commanded you: and lo, lL am 
with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” 

If the call to preaching, and the itinerancy of our ministers 
have been on the apustolic principle, our clergymen have also 
used the apostolic command, as persons who must give account: 
that they may do it with joy and not with grief. This authorita- 
tive discipline, which they have discreetly used, consists in the 
exercise of that power and authority which Christ, by his word, 
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has granted for the preservation and continuance of the purity of 
his ‘church. The subjects on which it operates are spiritual ‘and 
internal; and no man can of himself, or bv the grant of another, 
have any right to the exercise of this office: the right is given 
only by the ‘divine authority of Christ himself. On this princi- 
ple, no ecclesiastical power can be exercised but what is granted 
by the Scriptures; beyond this, all is usurpation and tyranny. 
“Moreover, if thy brother shall trespass against the, go and tell 
him his fault between thee and him alone: if he shall hear thee, 
thou hast gained thy brother. But if he will uot hear thee, then 
take with thee one or two more, that in the mouth of two or three 
witnesses every word may be established, and if he shall neglect 
to hear them, tell it unto the church: but if he neglect to hear the 
church, let him be unto thee as an heathen man and a publican.” 
These words were addressed to the apostles by the Saviour, and 
through them to all his ministers to the end of the world. This 
is evident from the words immediately fullowing the quotation, 
and which are a continuation of the same paragraph, and could 
not belong to private members of the church. I mean these words: 
“Verily 7 say unto you, whatsoever ye shall bind on earth shall 
be bound in heaven; and whatsoever ye shall loose on earth shall 
be lagsed in heaven.” Again: “It is reported commonly that 
there is fornication among you, and such fornication as is not so 
much as named among the Gentiles, that one should have his fa- 
ther’s wife. And ye are puffed up, and have not rather mourned, 
that he that hath done this deed might be taken away from among 
you. For I verily, as absent in body, but present in spirit, Have 
supGep already, as though I were present, concerning him that 
hath so done this deed.” [f we will consult Revelation, chap. il. 
verses 1, 2, 12, 14, 15, 18, 20, we shall discover with what high 
approbation, or ‘severe censure, our Lord expresses himself con- 
cerning the conduct of the ministers who presided at Ephesus, 
Pergamos and ‘Thyatira. From the whole of which it appears 
that the ministers were the sole judges both of the morals and 
doctrines of the several churches which they superintended, the 
churches not being at all mentioned by our “Lord as having any 
authority in these matters. Also: “Remember them who have 
the rule over you, who have spoken unto you the word of God; 
whose faith follow, considering the end of their conversation. 
Obey them that have the rule over you, and submit yourselves: 
for they watch for your souls, as they that must give account; 
that they may do it with joy, and not with grief.” The persons 
here described as having the rule and right to obedience and sub- 
mission, were persons who had spoken the word of Gud to the 
people, and watched over their souls, and consequently were their 
preachers and pastors. But, to suppose that they ruled in the 
church and had a claim to obedience and submission, and yet had 
not the authority of cleansing the church from immoral ‘and he- 
retical nersons, would be exceedingly absurd. 
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“Our original design in forming our religious societies, renders 
the existence of this authority in our ministers absolutely neces- 
sary. But what was this design? 7 raise a holy paople. Our 
plan of economy shuts us up from the influence of any other mo- 
tive in respect to our ministerial labours. In every part of our 
economy, as well as doctrine, we aim at crucifixion to the world 
and love to God. This must he the price of our labours. We 
require not riches, honours or pleasures, but a holy people. If 
we ineet sometiwes with discouragements, they are amply com- 

ensated by the increase of vital godliness. We love our peo- 
ple. and they, in return, amply repay our labours by their holy 
conversation. They are the joy of our hearts, and will, we trust, 
be our crown of rejoicing on the great day. But still we must 
observe, that our immoveable support, on which we rest our sen- 
timentson this subject, is THE Worp or Gop. And we may add, 
that the present point has been seidom disputed, as far as we 
know, by any, except tlose who have been disaffected to us, or 
have openly separated from us.” 

RO. A. ARMISTEAD. 
Portsmouth, Va. 
(T'o be continued.) 


ON CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE, 


Ir is easy to lead a very sensual life, and yet be accounted a 
very temperate man, even among religious people: Sensualt- 
ty has range enough, within the limits of things iawful, and the 
customary bounds of what passes among men for moderation, to 
stupify and deaden the soul, and interrupt holy communion with 
God. ‘The questions which a man ought to ask himself, who wish- 
es to ascertain whether he has reached the true standard of 
Christian temperance, are of this nature:—From what sources do 
my chief and most desired enjoyments proceed? Is my religion 
any thing more than a mere restraint, arisiag trom checks of con- 
science; for which [ expect to be indemnified by animal gratifica- 
tions? Is God my chief joy, my supreme good, trom the posses- 
sion of whose favour arise my liveliest comforts and satisfactions; 
while without it nothing can give me ease or contentment? Am I, 
in a word, always Cisposed to rejoice iu the presence of my God, 
and sincerely grieved at whatever interrupts my communion with 
him. 


Integrity of conduct, and a practical abhorrence of artfulness 
and disguise, will alone secure respect aud success in our uuder- 
takings both in public and private life. 

Plato being told that ne had enemies who spoke ill of him, said, 
“«T will live in such a manner that none shail believe them.” 
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COMMUNICATION, FROM A TRAVELLING PREACHER IN THE 
WEST. 


Messrs. Epirors, 

Tue good of the Methodist Episcopal Church requires that 
the ductrines of Reformation, and Adhesion should be plainly 
taught avd duly enforced upon our people. 

1. Reformation.—Vhat the mutual rights of the membership, 
as well as those of the ministry, might be secured. 

When we pass through all the ramifications of our civil govern- 
ment, we see a handsome balance of power, and sufficient checks 
on ambition and avarice, our hearts enlarge, and we scarcely 
know which to admire most, the suffrage of the people, or the 
honours of their representatives. 

sut when we look over the Rules of our church, we see a few 
men in possession of self given and irresponsible power, and those 
few struggling for the mastery; in all this the rights of the mem- 
bers are unknown, and they hold no check on the doings of their 
lawgivers. How strikingly applicable the saying of our Lord— 
“The children of this world are in their generation wiser than 
the children of light!” Is it possible, that two plants so dissi- 
milar could have grown out of the same soilP The same water 
whitening in the lily, and blushing in the rose, does not present 
to the mind a greater phenomenon. 

Thinking the great head of the church had in some way author- 
ised this assumption of power, we inquired of those whese age 
and standing in the church had prepared them to know the Scrip- 
tures, and arguments by which we, as itinerant preachers, were to 
defend ourseives. One said he had conversed with one of the 
best read law-characters in the state, and that he said “in- 
novations on old established rules were extremely dangerous.” 
Another said, he had an interview with Judge M. ******, and 
that he said “he had studied our discipline as a system of lav, 
and that there is a just balance of power between the ministry 
and membership.” ‘This is iilustrated by the British constitution, 
which gives the king and house of lords power to do every thing; 
but the house of commons hold the purse strings. ‘This western 
logic may do to daub the eyes of those who are naturally blind, 
and love to have it se. But to serious inquirers after truth, it is 
like the clay on which the Saviour spit; it will open their eyes. 

2. Adhesion should be taught in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, notwithstanding the bitterness of some of our old breth- 
ren may be as great against the friends of refor as Saul’s was 
against David, when the kingdom was about to depart trom his 
house; if Doeg will do no more than charge them with perjury, 
they way bear it, seeing all the reformers, of all ages fall under 
the same imputation. When this gust of passion shall have blown 
over, we may look for a reform without separation. 
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As for our itinerant brethren, we think many of them labour 
under a gross mistakes they think there are but few disaffected 
members, and that al! the rest second their views in ald things. 
This mistake has for its basis the morlesty of many of our best 
members; who have the most profound respect for us as preach- 
ers, however lightly they may set by us as legislators; aud who 
know that we have been in the habit of lookine with a suspicious 
eye on those who hint at reform in the church; therefore, they 
have kept silent on the subject. If any travelling preacher. doubfs 
the correctness of this statement, let him proclaim himself a friend 
to the righis of the peop e, and they will address bim from all 
quarters in the language of Amasat “Thine are we, David, and 
on thy side, thou son of Jesse: peace, peace be unto thee. and 
peace be to thine helpers, for thy Gud helpeth thee.” But let 
it be known to our preachers, that a majority of the members 
claim their rights, and we think they will ackuowledge them 
without hesitation. Should we be mistaken in this matter, we 
still think it impolific, in those who have spent their selntancé, 
their days. and their strength. in giving the church a name, anda 
being in the world, to withdraw their ‘membership or set up for 
themselves. What would we think of a man. who has, alter-in- 
describable labour of body and mind, reared the mill—put the log 
on the carriage—started the saw—and then float off on a slab, 
leaving all the plank behind? 

Before I close this letter, permit me to present your readers 
with a specimen of Ohto legislation, which speaks volumes to the 
members of our church. 

At a quarterly meeting conference held *****, the following 
resolutions were adopted. 

“I. Resolved, that the assistant preacher shal! furnish the 
stewards with the numbers in every class in the circuit, with the 
leader’s name. 

“Il. Resoived, th: it the stewards shall ascertain the sum of mo- 
ney wanted to pay the allowance of the preachers, as the disci- 
pline of the Methodist Episcopal Church directs, and make a 
dividend among the several classes agreeably to number and abi- 
lity, and shall send a written notice of the same to each leader by 
ihe assistant preacher. 

“I{I. Resolved that all the stewards and leaders shall attend 
the quarterly meeting conference; and after the quarterly meeting 
conference 1s organised, one of the stewards shali call the list, 
and the leaders shall answer to their names, and pay in to the 
stewards what they have received of their class for the quarter. 
Should there be a ‘eficie ney from any class, the steward shall 
inquire into the cause, and if the leader is found to have been 
faulty, he shall be admonished. If he does not amend, he must 
be put out of office, and another appointed in his place. 

“IV. Resolved, that if any class refuse to come under these 
regulations, such class shall be left off the plan of the circuit; ane 
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if any member shall refuse to pay his or her share, such member 
shall be dealt with as in other cases of disobedience to the order 
and discipline of the church. 

“V. Resolved, that if any class think their proportion too high, 
they shall have an appeal to the next quarterly meeting con- 
ference, who shall have power to alter it. 

“VI. Resolved, that at the last quarterly meeting conference, 
for the year, the stewards shall make an estimate of all the 
money paid into their hands for the support of the preachers, and 
shall write to the bishops stating the sum paid in, and how applied, 
and shall request the bishop to send the circuit no more preachers 
than the people are willing to support.”* 

We take many exceptions to this specimen of Ohio legislation, 
but will only name the two following. 

First: It is unmerciful.—For the first offence the whole class is 
to be cut off; and perhaps there are some individucds who rise 
early, and sit up late; who toil year after year, and eat the bread 
of sorrow; in order to support their families, and to pay their 
“share;” but who are not able to communicate the “dividend” of 
the whole class. And are these pious ones to be “left off the 
plan of the circuit?’ Should an “appeal” be made, it is to the 
same body of men, who enacted the law. We are at a loss to 
know by what pattern this law was shaped; not by the law of 
Moses, much less the precepts of a milder lawgiver. If a Jew 
could not offer to his God a hecatomb, he could bring a bullock—a 
young heifer—a ram—a lamb—two young pigeons—or a pair of 
turtle doves; in a word, we know of no law by which Moses ex- 
communicated a poor brother for the crime of poverty. 

Secondly: It is coercive-—Civil society, however useful to man, 
could not be supported without coercion. Not so with our Zion, 
her heralds have gone forth into the hedges, and highways; the 
grace of whose ministry has written the law of God on the hearts 
of men. Which grace has created in them a willingness to sup- 
port the gospel. ‘This preposterous law, cuts members off from 
the means of grace, in order to support the ministers who admi- 
nister them. 

After the passage of these “resolutions,” we hope no candid 
man will ever again say, or attempt to make it appear, that there 
is a balance of power in our church. And seeing there is a “mur- 
muring”’ in the church, we hope our itinerant brethren will be mo- 
ved through motives of delicacy, and the example of the twelve, to 
call on the church to convene by her representatives, to amend our 
system. Should they fail to do so, we hope the members will see 
the insecurity of thew property or membership; and imperiously 
demand a seat in the General Conference. 

Ohio. Mu.rumin Parvo. 


*In justice to the young preacher, we must say, he opposed these resolu- 


tions, but the preacher i charge was highly gratified; and the presiding 
elder leit his chair to advocate them. 
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AN ESSAY ON CHURCH PROPERTY, BY THE REY. NICHOLAS 
SNETHEN. IN SIX PARTS. 


Parr I. 


In the discussions between the friends and enemies of mutual 
rights, it is curious to observe how predictions are opposed to 
statements of facts and arguments. Do we affirm that certain 
things in our church government are wrong in principle or ten-— 
dency; we are told, that our plan will lead to greater evils. In 
this way an attempt is made to induce a belief, that the present 
system is the best that can be adopted; and, that in the event 
of a change in the government it will only be for the worse. 
With many this passes for argument, and mdeed it has more 
weight with some people than argument itself. But these fore- 
tellings and forewarvings are not dictated by the spirit of inspi- 
ration; they are predicated upon an assumed kuow!edge of men 
and things, and are mere randsm assertions. Thus far the friends 
of mutual rights have compromited no republican ner scriptural 
principle and have made no monopoly of property. ‘Che right of 
the book itself is in the public, no individual being permitted to 
hold the title, and there is no positive or circumstautial evidence 
to induce a belief or justify a prediction that it will hereafter be 
otherwise. ‘The editorial committee hold it for the reformers. 
Our church property as well as power are, in effect, in the hands 
or under the control of the superintendents, and shouid the con- 
stitutional test obiain, will destroy ail hopes of any legal or regular* 
change for the better. ‘This controiling or disposing power over 
public property in men who hold an oilice for life, is one of the 
essential principles of an absolute government, and by an exten- 
sion of territory, must continue to increase indefinitely. The 
disctaiming all right or pretension to taxation by the General Con- 
ference amounts to nothing like a check upon the power of the su- 
perintendents over property; but does in fact tend to promote it. 
Were it in the power of the travelling preachers, by any means, to 
secure an immediate support from the people, they might use the 
people’s money to control the power of the episcopacy; but in the 
present state of things they can neither occupy the houses nor 
receive the®peuple’s voluntary contributious, without an official 
signification of the executive will. 

All the travelling preachers are at the disposal of the superin- 
tendents, and so long as there shall be more preachers than there 
are places to support them, the surplus number must be dependent, 
and to make this dependence universal, no preacher has any security 
that his Jot to “turn out” may not come next. It avails nothing 
that the public property is in the keeping of trustees or stewards. 
If the houses cannot be taken from the preachers, the preachers 
may be taken from the houses. The members of the churoh have 
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in reality no church property, and the travelling preachers have 


none in effect. The latter are tenants at will, and at the end of 


each year may be removed. Are we not viriually acting over 
again St. Peter’s patrimony and Peter pence? In monarchies pub- 
lic property is vested in the crown, and of course, in him who 
wears it; hence we hear of “h:s majesty’s arms and armies” 
and kingdom, &«.—of “we by the grace of God”—and of “the 
Pope’s bull”? (bulla) seal affixed to his official acts. By “the grace 
of God” is meant the “divine right,” &c. 

To whom did all the Methodist chapels and houses for the 
preachers in England belong? Why, to the Rev. John Wesley, 
this is evident from his deed of settlement. By what right did 
he hold them? Was it by a divine right? Perhaps not, for it seems 
they were all given to him by the people: and the Jaws of Eng- 
land recognise deeds of gifts, and other kinds of donations. It 


appears according to Dr. "Armistead, that the hundred on whom 


this property was settled by its original holder, though they *‘at 
this day pursue the very spirit and genius of the Wesleyan organ- 
ization,” have no superintendency and no ordination. Is it “not 
wonderful that an hundred superintendents and perpetual mem- 
bers of the conference, and holders of millions of public property, 
which is every day accumulating on their hands, should have no 
superintendency; no one of their own body vested with an abso- 
lute supremacy over the remaining ninety and nine brethren for 
life! Verily this looks a little suspicious. Query. Have these 
“fathers” of ours, as it respects themselves personally, a faint and 
confused worene of what in America would be called mutual rights? 
We will make you president this year, brother, and you shall sta- 
tion us—next year you shall fall into the ranks again, and some 
one of us will station you. OQ, these cautious old Englishmen! 
The Doctor is paying them a left handed compliment which he 
himself does not understand. We marvel most of all to learn, 
that these elder brethren of ours can find it in their hearts to hold 
this precious legacy, and use and enjoy it in their own behoof 
without ordination, a thing which we held so sacred, that we can 
confide it to none but the hands of our Bishops; and in case it 
should ever happen that there shall be none in our church there 
can be no more ordinations until the elders shail ordain a Bishop. 
“Phe European church,” says this wonderful writer. (he should 
have said itinerant pre achers) i in the present day has pursued, and 
again “the European societies” (itinerant preachers) have no or- 
dination, &c. 

Ab, this property, this property: The hundred itinerant preach- 
ers “are never known to locate” it seems “they sustain their high 
mission, detached from worldiy lucre and professional pelf of a 
monied monopoly, in order to. keep sacred the holy ministry, 
The learned Dr. tn his profound lucubrations about monarchy i 
aristocracy, has not told us yet. wether the right to this church 
property comes through “the W esleys as from the fountain of 
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God.” Doubtless, if there be any juve divino, (divine right) in 
this business, it ought in all reason to be extended to these more 
solid and substantial matters, which are so peculiarly liable to be 
affected by conflicting earthly claims. The value of the divine 
right to these visible “and tangible goods, must have been very 
apparent to the Jesuits when all their immense wealth in Europe 
and both the Indies was confiscated. 

The hundred successors of Mr. Wesley, who compose the Bri- 
tish conference, unite in themselves all the powers and functions 
that are exercised by our General Conference and superinten- 
dents. They are all Bishops de facto. Our ordination conveys 
nothing which Mr. Wesley did not give to them. He was not a 
partial father, much less did he disinherit his first born; we con- 
gratulate our British brethren in this thing, that they have good 
sense enough not torun after names and shadows. ‘there ts nei- 
ther divine nor human obligation binding on our General Confer- 
ence to confer a life office on any man. We know toa certaint 
that Mr. Wesley never meant to confer any power for life upon 
the superintendents which he and Dr. Coke ordained, for he actu- 
ally had itin contemplation to recall Mr. Asbury; of such an 
event Mr. Asbury was so well aware, that he took special care to 


"prevent it, by yetting himself elected superintendent by the 
American preachers. 


Parr II. 


We may not say any thing concerning Mr. Wesley’s power least 
we should involve ourselves in Dr. Armistead’s charge of blasphe- 
my; fortunately for us, the pian of this essay does not make it 
necessary that we should interfere with his mode of government 
or any other. Our subject is church property rather than church 
polity. It is matter of some surprise, that the writers upon 
primitive church government should have said so little concern- 
ing the primitive e church property. In whom was the right and 
title then vested? In tie church or in the ministry? And tfin the 
latter, was it in the many, the few, or in one? Property and 
power in civil governments, are apt to go hand in hand. What 
examples of this kind are to be found in church history? ‘The 
poverty of the Apostles was proverbial; they had no certain dwell- 
ing place, and sometimes wanted means to procure food and 
raiment. ‘Lhe man who was not a whit behind the chiefest 
among them, could not “keep sacred the holy ministry” trom 
“professional pelt” but had occasionally to “locete” long enough to 
work with his own hands at the trade of tent-making to supply 
his bodily wants. 

Who had the greatest possessions during his life time, Simon 
whose surname was Peter, or John, whose surname was W esley? 
Have we any evidence in the New Testament that the former 
made any deed of settlement of chapels, preachers’ houses, Kc? 
Perhaps the Jews were not as generous as the E nglish.—But Mi 
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Wesley was a most liberal and disinterested man.—Be it so. On 
this point we make no question. Still however, did he not hold 
a title to more property, and exercise more power than any ple- 
bian subject in England! Now admitting that both were given to 
him, and in some instances almost forced upon him, and that he 
did not dare to renounce his title to the premises, any more than to 
part with his power, all we mean to infer is, that even under these 
circumstances he was not a poor man. When any one has a right 
and title to property, it makes him rich. Mr. Wesley was rich in 
church property, and he knew and felt that he was so. If he 
had been a poor man he would have felt differently, and others 
would have felt differently towards him. To say that he was not 
extravagant, or luxurious, not given to Nepotism, or the enrich- 
ing of the children of his brothers and sisters; or that he was no 
miser, &c. 1s not to demonstrate that he was not rich, and did not 
feel like arich man. Numbers of rich men have been free from 
these vices. Mr. Wesley was a man of like passions with us, 
and could it be proved that he was ever heard to say he felt like 
aman Without property or power, we might question his word 
without impeaching his veracity. He might think he felt so, not 
knowing exactly how poor and dependent poor men feel; or might 
labour under some degree of misapprehension respecting his own 
feelings. Is it in the power of any man to sustain or call back, 
the actual feelings of poverty and dependence when he becomes 
lord of thousands? Rich men, and men in power may, no doubt, 
be eminently good and pious, but not infallible. With the change 
of our circumstances our minds and feelings undergo changes in 
a greater or less degree imperceptible to ourselves. 

It is beyond all doubt, that the sovereigns of public property, as 
well as the possessors of private wealth, are differently affected. 
We only mean to say that both kinds of possessions are powerful 


exciters in the breasts of those who hold them; and the history of 


public men sufficiently attest the difficulty which the wisest and 
best have to encounter in keeping the excitement produced by 
the possession of public property and power within proper bounds. 
The history of Mr. Wesley and his o./n writings, aiford irresisti- 
ble evidence, that constitutionally considered he forms no excep- 
tion to the general character of human nature. And to plead in 
his behalf the efficacy of grace, is to admit the fact; for if the feel- 
ings common to men in like circumstances were subdued by 
grace, or prudence, or any other countervailing means, they must 
have existed antecedently to the remedy. Many examples might 
be adduced, which are related and admired among his friends 
themselves, to prove our position. One may suffice. Having 
lodged with a certain preacher on a Saturday nicht, they two went 
into the pulpit together on Sunday morning. Mr. Wesley at the 
close of the service, without consulting the preacher, announced 
an appointment for him in the evening.. The preacher, repeating 
his words, said he would not preach there in the evening; to 
which Mr. Wesley immediately subjoined, that the preacher was 
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no longer a member of his connexion. Without any apparent 
heat or agitation, they returned to the house, dined together, and 
parted for ever. Could any man who felt poor and dependent 
venture upon such a procedure? Here we see the spontaneous 
emotions of feelings, the origin and nature of which we cannot 
mistake or confound with others. Hich minded preachers of in- 
desendent spirits, undrilled and unbroken by power, will seldom 
fail to test the genuine feelings which belong to those who have 
entire control over church property. Mr. Wesley in this case did 
not in reality, partake of the hospitality of the preacher. The house, 
the table, were all Mr. Wesiey’s, as weil as the chapel; and the 
preacher was employed only upon the condition of passive obe- 
dience. We are aware, that the relation of father and son has 
usually been applied to these cases; but should such reiation be 
admitted, it would rather strengthen than invalidate the argument 
in favour of the existence of the feelings of mastery. 

Let us now revert to the memorable instance of the community 
of goods in the primitive church. ‘This property it seems was 
“laid at the Apostles’ feet,” but they declined the trust; and 
requested the brethren to look out among themselves men on 
whose fidelity they could rely as their trustees, stewards, or dea- 
cons. ‘here is reason to believe, that they never did leave the 
word of God to serve these tables; for had they done so, it is 
probable, that the Helenists would not have murmured that theic 
widows were neglected. Look ve out, said they, among you seven 
meu of honest repert, and full of the Holy Ghost, whom we may 
appoint over this business. Was not this a favourable opportunt- 
ty tur the Apostles to have used the argument so often resorted to 
among us? Lhe people eame to them, brought the property to them, 
and gave them the power, &c. But, instead of availing themselves 
of any advantage of this kind, they neither used the power nor se- 
lected others to doit for tue. This contrast is not at all favour- 
able to our economy. 

The consequences of exclusive proprietorship in public proper- 
ty in the Catholic church is well known, and has long veen seri- 
ously deplored; but it seems that we take no warning from the exe 
perience of others. We have fully set forth our determination to 
participate with our elder brethren in evangelizing the world. 
‘The General Conference, in their address, contemplate a meeting 
between the British Missionaries and ours, some where on the 
eastern coast of Asia or Japan. But when Methodism shall thus 
have encircled the globe, will any regard be paid by the mission- 
aries, and their senders, to the mutual rights of the ministers and 
the people of the Methodist Episcopal Church? No such thing. 
These senior and junior brethren will divide the Methodist 
church property of the universe between them, without listening 
to any intimation, that the accumulation of so much wealth might 


— 


seem to savor of monopoly or avarice, and might possibly be made) 


to minister to ambition. 
(To be Continued.) 
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OBSERVATIONS ON ACTS XV. 


In a former paper we showed what are Methodist rights accor- 
ding to the “institutions of our church,” and glanced at what are 
christian rights. In the present paper we shall invite attention 
tothe 15th chapter of Acts, which has been so erroneously explain- 
ed by a writer who subscribes himself “One of the Laity. " 

It appears from the history of the fact, that certain men who 
came down from Judea to Antisch, taught the brethren, that ex- 
cept they were circuincised, according to the manner prescribed 
in the Jaw of Moses, and, of consequence, became obedient to the 
whole system of his precepts, they could not be saved by the Gos- 
pel. This doctrine occasioned much excitement in the church at 
Antioch; and Paul, the great champion of Gospel freedom, trom the 
thraldoms of Judaism, opposed this pernicious doctrine with all his 
might, supported by Barnabas and others; and at the same time 
met with equally resolute resistance on the part of the judaising 
teachers, and their prose lytes, insomuch, that there was “no small 
dissension and disputation” in the church. Finally. when all hope 
had fled of seeing eye to eye, in this most important controversy, 
it was determined that Paul and Barnabas, and certain others of 
them, who were, we presume, on the Mosaic side of the question, 
should go up to Jerusalein and have the matter in dispute settled 
by the mother church, in which was concentrated the wisdom, ex- 
perience, and piety of the Apostles, Elders, and aged disciples and 
followers of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

When those messengers of the church at Antioch arrived at Je- 
rusalem “they were received of the church, and of the Apostles 
audi Elders” towhom “they declared all things that God had 
done with them.” It appears that even in that church, the pro- 
posal to subject the Gentile converts to circumcision found sup- 
porters, especially among those disciples who had been of “the sect 
of :he Pharisees,” and as neither the Apostles nor Elders (as will 
be seen in the sequel) advocated this side of the question, we 
must conclude that those Pharisees who contended for it, were 
private members or disciples. ‘The opinions of the Pharisees 
being thus boldly advocated in this general meeting of the 
“church and the Apostles and Elders,” Peter arose and addressed 
the general meeting on that occasion. After much discussion and 
disputation, the Apostle James, who seems to have acted as Pre- 
sident of the assembly “of the church, and of the Apostles and 
Elders” on this occasion, summed up the whole matter, recapitu- 
lating what had been said, and gave it as his opinion (for this the 
sentence which he is said to have given means and nothing more) 
“that they should not trouble those,” &c. This met the approba- 
tion of the whole church, to whom it had been submitted, and 
after the appointment of “Judas and Silas, chief men among the 
brethren” by the “Apostles and Elders, with the whole church” 
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they wrote letters by them after this manner, and not after an 
other manner—‘“‘the Apostles and Elders and brethren send 
greeting,” &c. But it may be said, there is no evidence that the 
opinion of James was submitted to the decision of the whole 
church assembled on the occasion. It is true the text does not 
expressly say that such was the fact, nor does it say that it was 
submitted for the approval of the other Apostles, and the Elders; 
but Judas and Silas being appointed by the brethren in conjunc- 
tion with the Apostles and Elders, aud the sentence being com- 
municated to the church at Antioch in their united name, and by 
their authority, we are irresistibly brought to this conclusion. As 
well might it be said, that James did not act as President, because 
it is no where said that he did, nor are there any proceedings on re- 
cord giving an account of his appointment; yet universal credence 
justifies the opinion that such was the fact, derived from the same 
kind of evidence that we have, of his sentiments being submitted 
to the decision of the whole church, and that is, by necessary in- 
ference growing out of the whole proceedings. 

In support of this view, we beg leave to annex the opinions of 
others by far better qualified to determine this matter than we are. 

Sir Peter King, in his inquiry into the constitution, discipline, 
&c. of the primitive church, says—“Having thus briefly dispatch- 
ed the second head, I now proceed to handle the third, which re- 
spects the conjunct acts of the clergy and laity. In answer 
whereunto, [ find that in general all things relating to the govern- 
ment and policy of the church were performed by their joint con- 
sent and administrations, the people were to do nothing without 
the Bishop; and on the contrary, he did nothing without the know- 
ledge and consent of his people. When any letters came from 
foreign churches, they were received and read before the whole 
church, and the whole church agreed upon common letters to be 
sent to other churches,” page 106. ‘This appears to have been the 
polity of the christian church at the commencement of the third 
century; and it accords so much with the conduct of the Aposto- 
lic church at Jerusalem, as mentioned in the 85th chapter of the 
Acts, there can be no doubtof its being derived therefrom, and 
considered in that age as worthy of example. Again, on page 115, 
after expressing his opinion that the clergy were invested with 
the executive branch of the church administration, he says—-“ But as 
for the legislative, decretive, or judicatorial power, that appertain- 
ed both to the clergy and laity who conjuncily made up that 
supreme consistorial church’ where “the Bishops could do noth- 
ing without the people, and on the other side, the people could do 
nothing without the Bishop’—and concludes his remarks upon the 
subject in the following manner.—“Thus then, we have viewed 
the members of this spiritual court, and have proved, that they 
were all the members, or the whole body of the church, clergy as 
well as laity. and laity as well as clergy—not one without the 
other, but both together, **  Fawies, Mosheim and Jones, in their 
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Church Histories. support the same view. ‘The former concludes 
his remarks on the council at Jerusalem, as mentioned above, in the 
following words—*'Though James was not superior to Peter, or the 
other Apostles at Jerusalem, he had been evidently appointed to 
fill the place of President, yet neither he, nor any of his apostolic 
assuciates assumed to themselves authority to decide, but by the 
suffrage of the whole body of the church under immediate divine 
direction. All arrogant pretensions of afew to lord it over their 
bre:hren were then unknown.” Vol. Ist, page 63. [n the intreduc- 
tion to Mosheim’s C. History, vol. 1st. page 17, he says—“when we 
look back to the commencement of the christian church, we find its 
government administered jointly by the pastors and people.—But 
in process of time, this scene changes, and we see these pastors af- 
fecting an air of pre-emiuence, and superiority, trampelling upon 
the rights and privileges of the community and assuming to 
themselves a supreme authority.” 

The exposition which we have given of the 15th Acts, appear- 
ing so reasonable in itself, and being supported by such unques- 
tionable authority, we hope that even “One of the Laity” will see 
cause to recant his opinions: but if he should not, we have no 
doubt of the umited voice of all unprejudiced minds being on our 
side. If, however, farther “proof is wanting of the correctness of 
the foregoing view of this suvject” we would refer to Mosheim 
vol. 1, pages 85, 86, 87, 88, 146 and 147.—Jones’s Church His- 
tory, vol. 1, pages 107 and 108—and Mutual Rights, page 107. 

It will be seen from our former reflections, that there is a man- 
ifest difference between Methodist and Christian rights, and if the 
General Conference cannot comprehend any but the former as 
belonging to the laity, it is hoped that they (the people) will 
speedily say ina language too plain to be misunderstood, that 
they do not know, nor will they comprehend, any but the latter. 

The authors of the circular of the General Conference farther 
say, “We believe the proposed change to be inexpedient; because 
it would create a distinction of interests between the itinerancy 
and the membership of the church.” It is much to be regretted, 
that they did not inform us wherein “a distinction of interests” 
could possibly be produced by the meibership having some share 
in making those laws to which they have to render implicit obe- 
dience. ‘Their mere say so, however appears fo have been con- 
sidered quite sufficient to satisfy us, and to ensure our cordial 
acquiescence without inquiring into the rationality of their opin- 
ion. ‘That it will be thought satisfactory by very many, there is 
no doubt, but we like always to have a reason to give for our opin- 
ions—and “for the hope that is within us.” The only “possible 
“distinction of interests” that we can conceive of, as likely to re- 
sult from a lay delegation, would be in a desire on the part of the 
laity to forma more rational, judicious and scr.ptural church 
government than our present one, where each branch, travelling 


and local preachers, as well as laity, should be properly represen- 
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ted, and thereby enabled, by their united information, to legislate 
advisedly for the good of the whole. This, there is no doubt 
would be the interest and desire of the “membership,” and if the 
“Itinerancy” should oppose this reasonable view, as contrary to 
their rights. as thev do now, then indeed a “distinction of interest 
would exist between them, the former acting for the good of the 
church, and the latter for the good of themselves, but upon no 
other ground, without the ministers should hereafter wish to de- 
stroy the present plan for mere local labours; in which case, we 
are very certain they would be violently opposed by the people, 
for they are sensible of the special advantages resulting from the 
itinerant system, and have not those temptations of a temporal 
nature to destroy it. which a local charge holds out to the minis- 
try. That » ‘distinction of interests” such as the above, in case 
of a iav delegation being admitted, might be created at some fu- 
ture day, is very probable; but so far from its being an objection 
to such a change, 't affords a strong arzument in its favor, which 
every lover of the “itinerant plan” will be enabled at once to per- 
ceive and apprec:ate. With as much sincerity as our brethren of 
the last General Conference, “we believe the proposed change” 
would be of great advantage to the church in a spiritual point of 
light, by giving to it a form more congenial to our mode of think- 
ing; and more consistent with the government of the primitive 
church in its beast and most glorious days, as lias been shown by 
the extracts given in this essay. 
A PETITIONER. 





LETTER ADDRESSED TO THE CHAIRMAN OF THE EDITO- 
RIAL COMMITTEE. 


Sir, 

A piece in your last number of Mutual Rights, on Local 
Preachers struck my eye, as | looked over its pages the other day; 
and brought tomy recollection a subject which exercised my 
mind for some time previous to the last General Conference. 
“Ezra” has furnished some data, which may be useful in reviewing 
that subject at this time. As to the local preachers I shall say 
but little respecting them at present. 1 think however that Ezra 
has over-rated their number. He has also taken no notice of the 
facts, that the local preachers do much other ecclesiastical labour 
be-ide preaching, such as burying the dead, baptising adults and 
infants, leading classes, &c. &c. making up in all respects (except 
that of admitting into society and expelling therefrom) an amount 
of service equal if not superior to that performed by our itinerant 
preachers, for which they receive not a cent. Another cirgum- 


stance he also left out of the account is, that the local preachers 


are called on to contribute their ful! share tewards the support of 
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their itinerant brethren, which is generally done as cheerfully and 
bountifully by them as by their lay brethren. ‘They also contri- 
bute to the support of the poor, the building, and the support 
of churches, from which they may, by the deed of settlement 
in the discipline, be excluded whenever the itinerant minister 

shal! require it. This subject would admit of much enlargement, 
“ t | must stop with remarking, that these are the men who are 
acensed of “cupidity” or an unlawful longing after power, by 
“One of the Laity” because, forsooth they presume to say that it 
wouid be reasonable that local preachers and laymen, who bear all 
the expenses of the church and perform so much labour, should be 
represented in that body which has the power of legislation over 
its concerns. 

I now return to my subject. The amount of expense incurred 
in the Methodist church for her itinerant ministry, has been sta- 
ted by Ezra, at 498,028 dollars, to which if we add the expenses of 
the Bishops and Missionaries, we may safely say that the expen- 
ses do not fal! short of half a million of dollars per annum. 

Now, wha’ I wish to call the attention of your readers to, is, the 
manner in which this sum is disposed of. I know that it is a 
matter which is not for a layman or local preacher to pry into, as 
it isune which the body of elders have chosen to manage them- 
selves. Yet I may be permitted to read a book of discipline if 
I buy it from the book room for the good of the itinerancy. 
From this book I infer, now take notice, “I say 1 infer, Z do not 
assert, that the whole of the above expenditure lies in the hands of 
the Episcopacy,* and he giveth it to whomsoever he will. That 
“ tosay. | infer, that the Bishops have the disposal of the livings, 

labours, pamppert, comfort, ease or hardship of 1226 itinerant min- 
isters besides missionaries, and consequently possess a patronage, 
as we in Pennsylvania used to call the Governor’s power of appvint- 
ment to office and emolument, of an amount somewhere about 
$500,000 per annum. Some of the itinerant brethren have 
thought, and I believe very correctly, that the Episcopacy might 
very reasonably share this patronage with the conferences, (or i in 
other words, allow the conferences to make their own appoint- 
ments to the several stations and circuits,) but hitherto no sach 
result has been obtained. A majority of the itinerant brethren 
returned to General Conference, have declared by their vote, that 
they were aot worthy of being trusted with so important a pre- 
royat ve. as that of mi aking their own appointments. lt has never 
been thought of, I believe, in the General Conference, or in an 
other Conference of itmerant ministers. that any of those who 
contribute towards the support of this werk in a pecuniary way, 


*It has been said in General Conference, that the E piscopacy is a unit or 
one, although there are five Bishops. All the resolves of that body i in relation 


to the Episcopacy, I believe contex npl: ate the subject in this light. i wonder 
if Dr. Armistead would not call this a “monstrous anomaly.’ 


io me 4 little like the ‘“‘prognosis” of one at least. 


It appears 
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have the least possible right to any, the smallest share in its di- 
rection. It is enough for them to enjoy the privilege of giving 
their money and labour for the support of the establishment, and 
after having done all, they are to thank the itinerancy and say, 
“we are unprofitable servants.” I have often wondered that the 
amiable men in the Eyiscopacy, for [ consider them all amiable 
men, have not voluntarily resigned this power or at least recom- 
mended the General Conference to make a rule on the subject, 
which might divide the responsibility. As to those that are with- 
out, that is loca! ministers and laymen, they may be thought of 
hereafter; in the mean time let us hope that truth and right will 
at last prevail. If this note is deemed by the committee, worthy 
of a place in the Mutual Rights, you may again hear from 


Onk oF THE Many. 
Maryland, Western shore, Jan. 10, 1825. 


A PARTING WORD TO “foNE OF THE LAITY.’’ 


BROTHER: 


it is not my intention to take up the pages of the “Mutual 
Rights,” by entering into a justification of the manner in 
which I replied to your former remarks. Nor would [, again, 
have troubled the editorial committee to review any thing from 
my pen, were it not, that you still bear on my moral character, 
and goon in the beaten path of crimination, Notwithstanding 
you had represented me and my reforming brethren to the world, 
as a set of backsliders, “whose gold had become dim, and whose 
wine was mixed with water,” I felt no disposition to return railing 
for railing, to wound your feelings, or to reflect on your integrity. 
I passed the whole of what you advanced, to the account of mis- 
take and prejudice: and now at parting I am sorry to perceive, that 
you seem still to be unwilling to admit that any good thing can 
come out of Nazareth. 

You say that I “have been at much pains to misrepresent” you, 
and that | have made a wi!ful mistatement of the sentiments you 
hold. A “mistatement” may be accidental and unintentional, 
but a “wilful mistatement,” in my opinion differs nothing from an 
untruth. I'o support these charges, you give as proof, first, a quota- 
tion which I made from your remarks, “that God is the author 
and founder of all religion and church government.” Respecting 
this quotation, you ask, “Now, my dear sir, why did you stop 
there? and why place a period at the end of your quotation?” But, 
before I answer your questions, allow me to ask you, do you, or 
do you not, consider “God to be the author of church govern- 
ment? If you do, why condemn me, and charge me with “a wil- 
ful mistatement” for representing you as holding that sentiment: 
If you do not, why not plainly tell us so, and the matter is settled 
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atonce. This would be candid and easy. From the fault, how- 
ever, you find with me for stopping where I did, you appear to 
wish to be understood that you do not hold that sentiment. I 
shall now answer the questions you proposed respecting the quo- 
tation, and say, I placed a period at “government,” tor the plain- 
est reasons in the wo: id, because your own assertion—the drift of 
your remarks—the construction of the sentence, and good sense 
required it. “Phat the subject in controversy may be placed be- 
fore our readers, L shall transcribe the sentences which gave rise 
to your charge. See page 96. “Nehemiah asks, but if there be 
obligations, to observe them punctually, ?. e. the rules laid down 
in the discipline of the church, whence do these oblizatious arise? 
[ answer from the undispuied authority of God; the author and 
founder of all religion, and church government, which his holy 
word will support. From his express written law, enacted for 
the purpose, viz: OBEY fHEM THAT HAVE THE RULE OVER YOu.” 
That Lhave not made a “wilful mistatement,” will be demonstrated 
by an analysis of this sentence. First, you derive the obligations 
to obey the discipline of the church, “from the undisputed author- 
ity of God.” Then in a kind of parenthesis, you represent God 
to be “the author aud founder of all religion and church govern- 
ment.” The “authority” to enforce obedience to the discipline 
of the church, you next say, “his holy word will support,” for it is 
to authority, that the pronoun “which” refers, and not to the sub- 
stantive “government, ” immediately preceding it. You reiterate 
the same sentiment, when you affirm, “his written law was enacted 
for the purpose;” and you produce a text which you suppose to be 
in point, viz! OBEY THEM THAT HAVE THE RULE OVER You.” As 
a farther proof of the correctness of my opinion, you have only to 
leave out the intervening words between “God” and “which,” and 
you neither destroy, nor impair the sense, which would not be the 

case, if the pronoun “which” had “government” for its antecedent. 
1 was therefore justifiable in placing a period after “govern- 
ment” and in so ding, Ll neither mistook your meaning nor mis- 
represented you, 

[ shall now remark, that from the whole tenor of your “reply” I 
considered mvyseif authorised to believe, that you thought God 
was “the author of church government.” I also supposed, that 
you thought the particular form was defined and marked out in 
the New Testament, to the utter exclusion of lay representation, 
and that you adduced the 15th chapter of the Acts of the Apos- 
tles as proof of this position. Ll may, perhaps, be mistaken, and 
itis an easy matter for you to set me right if Lam. But until you 
plainly and positively say I am mistaken, [ must adhere to my 
present opinion. A confirmation of this opinion, is furnished by 
your denial of the quotations given by “Honestus” from Bishop 
Stillingfleet. “God by his own laws,” says the Bishop “has given 
men power and liberty to determine the particular form of church 
vovernment among them.” And again, “the particular form of 
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church government, the laws of God have left to the pradence of 
particular churches to determine.” “I deny the assertion,” says 
“One of the Laity, although advanced by so great a man.” And 
pray, my dear brother, what do you mean by denying the Bishop’s 
assertion, but, that “God is the autkor of church government.” 
If “particular churches are not to determine the form of church 
government for themselves” is it not because “God is the aut)or 
of church government” and has determined it for them; and if he is 
“the author of church government, why blame me for supposing, 
that you thought so, or say I was guilty of a “wilful mistatement,” 
when [ only repeated what you had said before me. 

Ah! brother, you cannot maintain the point, and you are not 
willing to yield it. Indeed “Stillingfleet,” and “Mosheim,” and 
“Prettyman,” and “Gisborne,” and “the church of England,” and 
Mr. Wesley himself, are no more before your sweeping pen than 
a spider’s web. 

The second case of a “wilful mistatement,” which you instance, 
is, when you say of me, “you have endeavoured to make vour 
readers believe, that I advised the reiurmers to withdraw from 
the church.” Vow, you say, “1 merely observed, that if they are 
so disposed they can withdraw.” Brother. they knew that before 
you toid them so, and if they were “so disposed,” you could not 
stop them. But from your present assertion, | appeal to the read- 
ers of the “Mutual Rights” to judge, if there was not something 
more than a “merely observed” in the whole of your remarks, You 
had represented the reformers as a set of backsliders,—you seem- 
ed to think that the unhallowed motives (as you would consider 
them) by which they are moved, and the unsanctified principles 
by which they are governed, will not allow them “to demean them- 
selves as peaceable sons of the church”—that their “thirst for 
power is so great and so common” as to preclude all hope of 
having any peace while they remain tn the connexion—and that 
because of their spirit and principles, they had better “withdraw 
to that church where their souls may be better fed;” but that even 
there, orin a “new church” which they may “found” carrying their 
contentious principles with them, “they will have to squabble for 
power, because their thirst for it is se great, and so common.” 
Now, iy dear brother, t ask you, if there be nothing more than 
a “merely observed” in all this, and if these be the expressions of 
brotherly kindness which your “Saviour teaches” you. If they 
are, I “have not so learned Christ.” And “will merely observe,” 
that it avails but little, after holding up the friends of reform in 
this odious light, to say by way of salvo, “stay, my dear brethren, 
stay where you are.” I for one would much rather, that you had 
embodied al! the “tender, fine feelings of christian love,” of which 
you speak in affectionate language, and spread them on paper, 
than that you should have made that dread “appeal to the search- 
er of hearts for the truth of your assertion.” 


The “whole” of your remarks have been already answered in my 
25 von. J. 
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reply, and ina commentary onthe 15th chapter of the Acts of the 
Apustles, estracted* from “an examination of the scheme of 
church power, &c.” See page 184 of the “Matual Rights.” And 
did | know the name of the commentator, | should feel no creat 
inclination to publish it. For who that regards his friend, would 
subject him to be disposed of, as Bishop Sullingfleet and Co. have 
been disposed of, by “One of the Laity.” 

[ have now arrived at the last paragraph of your reply. And 
before I close, permit me to assure you, that I never wished “to 
write you down,” if by that phrase you mean, to cause you to write 
no more. | wished, indeed, to point out your mistakes, clearly 
and conclusively, and for the sake of the truth, and the readers 
of the “Mutual Righ(s,” pat down for ever. the erroneous doctrine, 
that “God ts the author of church government.” How far I have 
succeeded in effecting this purpose, the public must judge. But 
let me beg you, my aged brother, not to lay down your pen. | 
am truly glad that there are two champions tor the old side, and 
am a little surprised, that the travelling preachers, on your side of 
the question, preserve such a death- like silence on the subject in 
controversy. Whether they enter the lists or not, let me entreat 
you not to “be frightened off the field’ He that fainteth in the 
day of adversity, his strength is but small. 


NEHEMIAH. 





TO THE EDITORS OF THE MUTUAL RIGHTS. 


GENTLEMEN: 


Upon looking over your number for January, we observed, that, 
after noticing “Amicus” in a very handsome manner, and attri- 
buting to his head and heart, qualities, in a degree of perfection, to 
which Amicus does not presume to lay claim, “One of the 
Laity” hopes he will observe “more caution,” for the future, in his 
inquiries after truth. We are not concious of having proceeded 
incautiously in our investigations. We verily thought, that when 
we had taken the sacred scriptures, and, in our judgment, the best 
writers on church history, for our guides, that we should be 
led into the direct road to truth. But if in endeavouring to follow 
these, we have progressed in a direction immediately opposite to 
the course pursued by our venerable brother of Philadelphia; and 
have come out at a point as far from him “as are the poles of the 
earth” from each other, it is not to be attributed to our want of 
“caution,” but to our inability to follow those excellent guides, 
with a uniformly discriminating eye, and steady pace. Possibly 
he himself may have been led astray in his investigations, by the 
false lights of old prejudices; or by following certain ‘living guides, 
who have already committed themselves on this question, before 
the religious world. 


We do confess, that after much deliberate thought, and labo- 
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rious investigation, we are led to the conclusion, that every 
male member of a christian community, who has arrived to the 
age of maturity, has a right to participate in the formation of 
such heman rules and regulations, as are necessary for the pre- 
servation of order in the church of Christ, and the advancement 
of religion in the world. Now, the sentiments of our venerable 
brother are in direct opposition to this. He denies, that such per- 
sons have a right to participate in the formation of the rules and 
regulations for the government of our church; and contends, that 
the travelling preachers alone, possess the right to govern the 
Methodist church. ‘independently ot the laity;? and that this 
right is vested in them, in Consequence of their being made in- 
strumental in the hand of God, in the conversion of sinners from 
the error of their ways. Hence, he adopts the sentiment, and 
thus makes it his own, that “the Methodist ministers have the 
right to absolute government, over those whom God has given 
them as the fruit of their labours.” We humbly conceive this 
sentiment to be erroneous. Ist. Because it ts subversive of 
those precepts of the gospel which bear upon our social rela- 
tions; for if the circumstance of being made instrumental in the 
conversion of a sinner, confers the power to rule over such con- 
vert, then it foilows. if a wite become instrumental in the 
conversion of her husband, she acquires a right to rule over him, 
in direct opposition to the gospel injunction. “Likewise, ye 
wives, be in subjection to your own husbands, that, if any obey 
not the word, they also may without the word be won by the con- 
versation of the wives.” And “Wives, submit yourselves unto 

our own husbands, as unto the Lord; for the husband is the head 
of the wife, even as Christ is the head of the church.” The same 
remark will apply with equal force to the relations and duties of 
children and parents; servants and masters; and to every other 
social relation. 2d. The pusition proves too much, and is there- 
fore good for nothing. For it not only proves, that local preach- 
ers, and the lay members, to whem God has graciously given 
spiritual children, “as the fruit of their labour,” have a right to ab- 
solute government over thei, but it proves, that the female part 
of the church have also a right to “absolute government” over the 
church; for, to the honour of our sisters be it spoken, they have 
often, by visiting the sick beds of their own sex, been made instru- 
mental in plucking sinners as brands from the everlasting burn- 
ings; and by instructing their children in righteousness, they 
have pianted many a scion in the vineyard of their Lord. So that 
these our amiable sisters, according to the position laid down by 
our venerable friend, have a right to participate in the government 
of the church. But as he has excluded the great body of the men, 
because they are not travelling preachers, he will, no doubt, be 


"very unwilling to permit the women to exercise “absolute govern- 


ment” in the church of Christ. ) 
Our venerable brother appears to be at a loss to account for the 
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stranoe view Amicus has taken of Acts 15, in his “review” of the 
“vindication of Methodist episcopacy;” and supposes he must have 
“looked at it through a medium which presents objects in an in- 
verted position.” However, with his usual frankness he says, 
“our readers must judge for themselves.” To this we have not 
the feast objection. We will therefore present them with an 
extract from that part of our “review” to which he refers. 

“As Acts 15, is said to furnish the only account in the scriptures 
of a ‘particular council of winisters;’ and as that account Is re- 
ferred toby Mr ‘in vindication of the Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church,’ we will take the liberty to examine 
it with care; and endeavour to ascertain the degree ‘of authority 
it furnishes in favour of clerical councils. ‘And the apostles and 
e — rs* (and the whole church, for the whole church was present,) 

came together to consider this matter; namely, the necessity of cir- 
cumcising the Gentile converts. Now, inas much as the ministers 
and the lay members, belonging to the church in Jerusalem, were all 
present at the meeting; it follows, that this assemblage was ‘a par- 
ticular council of ministers!’ Again, ‘And when there was much 
disputing, Peter rose up and said, Men and brethren &c? And 
‘Then al! the multitude kept silence, and gave audience to Bar- 

nabas and Paul. And after they had held their peace, James an- 
swered, saying, Men and bre thren, hearken unto me, &c’” “Then 
please d it the apostles and elders, with the whole church, to send 
chosen men of their own company to Antioch, with Paul and 
Barnabas. Now, in as much as a!l the multitude, as well as 
the apostles and elders, entered into the debate; and in as much 
as the acts of choosing and sending the messengers, were the acts 
of the apostles and elders, and whole churehs it foltows, that this 
assembiage was ‘a particular council of ministers!’ Once more: 
‘And they wrote letters by them after this manner: The apostles 
and elders and brethren, send greeting unto the brethren which 
are of the Gentiles in Antioch”? &c. Now, in as much as the 





address of the letters recognizes there distinct orders of persons 


as the writers thereof; namely, apostles, eldeis, and brethren, or 
lay members, it follows, that this assemblage was ‘a particular 
council of ministers? Now, does not every man who is not ‘vain- 
ly conceited of his own abilities, perceive, at first sight, the 
soundness of this logic, and the weight of authority, the account 
in Acts furnishes in favour of clerical councils; and how admir: ibly, 


it serves Mr, ——’ purpose ‘in vindication of the Conference of 


the Methodist Episcopal Church!’ However, as we sometimes 


fancy we are able to distinguish between scripture proof, and 
mere asser‘ion, we coniess we do not, at the present, perceive 
in Acts 15, a single particle of proof in favour of clerical councils. 

And, indeed, we are utterly ata loss to conceive how Mr. 
could possibly make this asse ‘mblage of persons ‘a particular council 
of ministers? when the broad and obvious facts were staring hi im 
full in the face, that this assemblage was composed of preachers 





* Query, Where none of these local elders * 
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and people—that they were mutually engaged in the discussion 
of the subject un: ler consideration—that the acts of selecting and 
sending the messengers were the common acts of the whole as- 
sembly—-and that the address of the letters recognizes three 
disinct classes of persons as their writers; namely, apostles, elders 
and brethren. We think if our author has no better authority 
than the above passage of Acts, in support of holding clerical 
Couicils. or Conferences, to the exclusion of the laity, he will 
ere long be under the painful necessity of giving up the theory 
and practice of priestly domination; ‘tn this passage not only 
offers nothing in his favour, but is pointedly against him; and is 
decidedly in “favour of associating lay members with the ministers 
of the gospel. in making rules of discipline for the government 
of the church.” 


While we are upon this subject, we will offer an additional re- 
mark or two, which may i, in point. 

It should be : bserved, that the matter of controversy in the 
church at Antioch, which was referred to the Apostles and elders 
at Jerusafem, was not a question pertaiaing to mere haman rules 
and regulations for the vovernment of the Antiochian sy 
but it was a a ques ‘tion, that had for its object the settlement of ¢ 
fundamental ducivinal principle, which ‘involved sasconsssc 
calculated to cut up the christian faith by the roots, and reinstate 
Judaism with all its burdens and imperfections. Iiad it been a 
ques!ion pertaining to those human regulations which are necessary 
to preserve order, we humbly conceive it would have been settled 
on the spet, by the church itself, without having reference to the 
Apostles. Bat as it was a doctrinal difficulty, of too much im- 
portance to be settled by the bret! ren at Autioch, therefore, it 
was carried up to Jerusalem, where the Apostles resided, The 
question was, whether a gentile believer could be saved simply by 
faith in Christ, wiibout attending to the rites of the ceremonial 
law; or, whether it was necessary for all such persons, to add to 
their faith a strict observance of the Jewish ritual. ‘Those who 
opposed Paul and Barnabas, taught the brethren, that except they 
were circumcised, according to the manner prescribed in the law 
of Sivoses, they could not -> saved. Nuow as this was purely a 
doctrinal point, we should suppose, that it was the province of 
the Apostles themselves, as the writers, and consequently the best 
expounders of scripture, to have settled the question at once, 
without submitting it to the “whole charch” at Jerusalem. But 
that they did submit it, there can be no question. For it is obvi- 
ous frovo the free and general discussion which evidently took 
place in the assembly; from the common acts of selecting and 
sending the Messeigers; and from the heading of the letters, that 
the maitituce dic per tic ipate in this highly important business. 
And if they particivated tn a transaction which related to an im- 
pertant Coctriave and the moral diseinline of the church, with 
What propriety can any one say, the people were not permitted 
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to interfere with the common human regulations that were ne- 
cessary for the preservation of order. 

Now, if it could be proved. that the Apostles finally settled the 
question, by overruling the judgment of the meeting; or, by per- 
suading the whole assembly to adopt the opinion given by 
James; or, that the Holy Ghost convinced the assembly that 
James opinion was in accordance with the divine will; yet, it 
would not follow, that the church at Jerusalem «:d not partici- 
pate in all matters and things pertaining to the well being of the 
whole community. For the stubborn fact in this case, “and in 
others which might be adduced, prove that they did. Indeed, 
from Luke’s history of the primitive church, or what is called the 
Acts of the Apostles, it appears, that the people were always on 
the alert, and ever ready to embark in the affairs of the church; 
and it appears also, that the Apostles and elders were well aware 
of this disposition in the people, and that they manifested no anx- 
iety to exclude them from a participation in official matters. 
Several cases might be adduced in proof of this, but one must 
suffice; see the conversation between Paul and the elders at Jeru- 
salem, concerning what Paul had been teaching among the Gen- 
tiles. “What is it therefore? ‘The multiiude must needs come 
together, for they will hear that thou art come.” Acts 21. 

“One of the Laity,” and all the writers on his side of the ques- 
tion, are in the constant practice of confounding the authority of 
the Apostles, with that of our travelling preachers. Whatever 
the Apostles may have done, in framing gospel doctrines—form- 
ing moral discipline—taking authoritative control over churches— 
and executing the divine displeasure on offending individuals, it 
is not the duty of our preachers to perform all, or any, of these 
ap stolical acts. ‘The Apostles were a distinct order of minis- 
ters in the church, and have no successors; and whenever we 

claim for our preachers or Bis hops apostolical prerogatives, we 
outrage all propriety, and manifest a great want of information 
on this highly important subject. 

Another mistake these writers have fallen into, is, that of con- 
founding the doct: ines and moral* discipline of our church with 
its government. ‘ Government,” according to Johnson, “is the form 
of a ¢ ommunity, 0 ith respect to the disposition of the supreme au- 


thority.’ at he supreme authority in our church, is in the hands of 


the travelling minestry, to the exclusion of the locality and laity; 
and their enactments are subjects of amendment and repeal, and 
consequently are purely human. Mow we are of opinion, that the 
principles of the government may be investigated, and the gov- 
ernment itself radically chaneed, if necessary, without effecting 
the doctrines of the church, o touching her moral discipiine. 

Our brethren in the epposition, are not only in the pri actice of 
confounding these things, which should be held distinct. but 


*By moral discipline we mean here. those parts of our book of discipline 


-; 


that enjoin upon Methodists, due attention of the precepts of the Gospel 
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when they have blended them all together, they call the whole, 
Mertruopism; and to Methodism, thus compounded, they attri- 
bute all our proselyting success. ‘And, it would seem, they believe 
an interference with any part of this fabric, would render the 
gospel no longer the power of God unto salvation. ‘This mode of 
amalgamating, and these notions, may suit the purposes of those 
who are determined, at all hazards, to perpetuate our present 
form of church government; but they will not satisfy the liberal 
and thoughtful part of our community. Such persons know, that 
our success is principally attributable under God, to the evangel- 
ical nature of our doctrines; the enforcement of our moral discipline; 
and the frequent removals of the preachers from one circuit or sta- 
tion to another. Every one knows, that the government of our 
church has undergone several changes; and that those changes did 
not stop the work of God among the people. At the present time, 
there are numerous bodies of Methodists in the world, under ver 
different forms of government. ‘The Wesleyan Methodists in 
England, are governed as a society, within the pale of the estab- 
lished church. The American Methodists are governed under 
the form of an independent church, with the supreme authority in 
the hands of the travelling preachers and five Bishops. There 
are also numerous bodies of Methodists, both in Europe and in 
this country, who are governed on the principle of equal rights. 
Yet the work of God prospers with them all. 

We believe, where the pure doctrines of the gospel are preach- 
ed, in the power and demonstration of the spirit; and where 
wholesome moral discipline is enforced, that no form of church 
government can extinguish religion. But we are decidedly of the 

opinion, that religion will prosper most, where the mutual rights 
of the whole church are best secured by its government; and on 
the contrary, that it will prosper least, where one order is exalted 
at the expense of all others; and where one individual has it in his 
poyer, to drive another individual out of the church. If it be ask- 
ed, to what extent we desire to carry improvement in our church 
government, we reply, only so far as is necessary to secure to 
the wiole body of preachers an people, their mutual rights 
and privileges, as ministers and members ef a christian community. 


Yours respectfully, 


Baltimore, Jan. 18. AMICUS. 
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CIRCULAR. 
To the Members of the Methodist Church, in Roanoke District. 


Dear BRETHREN, 


Your attention is respectfully invited to a momentous ques- 
tion, which is at present, and has been for several years greatly 


agitated and freely discussed among politicians in churc h and 
state, both in the old and new world. 
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‘This question involves at once the very principles of civil and 
religious liberty and equality. In an early period of our history, 
such a thi ing as free discussion was not agitated till the dawn of 
the American Revolution; and even at that period, we find that 
this discussion was peculiarly confined to political matters. But 
in times of more recent date, light bas gone forth, a spirit of free 
inquiry has been promoted to ereat and important lengths, which, 
in the estimation of hundreds, and perhaps of thousands, has re- 
sulted in the conviction, that our church polity is not of the most 
equitable and judicious cast; and an ardent solicitation is now felt 
and displayed in different sections of the country, for the modi- 
fication of our system of church government, so far as to admit 
amongst us a general equality on the representative principle. 

On this subject the General Conference has been addressed in 
vain. ‘The only alternative is an appeal to you, to unite firmly 
and piously in an examination of the subject. ‘To this end your 
brethren have met, have torined a society, and have appointed pro- 
per officers and committees for the management of the society, 
and for general correspondence. A Constitution for said society 
will be drafted forthwith, and be ratified at a meeting appointed 
to be held at Bradtord’s meeting-house, on the fourth Saturday 
in this mouth. 

It becomes our duty, dear brethren, thus to apprise you; and 
to urge you, by all the endearing ties of social concord to meet 
us there. We ardently wish you to take the subject into serious 
consideration. The great design is the promotion of truth in the 
accomplishment of the noble object above stated. Should there, 
however, be with any, a sentiment and feeling opposed to these 
measures, the subject is open for free and charitabie discussion. 
This may lead to a fair understanding, and to a union of soul 
that will promote Zion’s prosperity. You will understand dis- 
tinctly, that no tntentiun exists to split or divide the church, 
hut to form a union society for the purpose of communicating 
freely with one another, and thereby to diffuse light and know- 
ledge relative to the nature and general bearing of our church 
polity. 

We are aware, that many say, that the socities are not dissa- 
tisfied. ‘This can only be known fairly, by acquainting ourselves 
with the subject. Many, who have examined the matter, are con- 
vinced, that great and important alterations can be made for the 
better; and it ts confidently believed, that the sooner these can 
be effected, the better it will be. We are sure, that the time has 
arrived when the attempt ought to be made. We, therefore. 
firmly rely on your co-operation, and remain— 

Yours, in the bonds of fellowship. 
James Hunver. 
C. H. Hines. 
L. H. M‘Lean. 


Sampson's Chapel, Nov. 6, 1824. 
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AN ESSAY ON THE IMMATERIALITY OF THE SOUL. 


A sHorr time anterior tothe date of the following communi 
cation, i had sionit dto the writer of it, an imtention to prepare 
an essav on the Hmortality of the soul. which, however. nevet 
was published. Looking over seme old manuscripts. | met 
with this paper, which is given verbatim as Mr. Reid turnished 
it. He had been for several vears my much beloved papi, and 
had at that time jus? finished is studies. Not long afterwards, 
he removed to the state of Vennessee, where he became a warm 
friend of General Jackson, whom he accompanied as atd-de- 
camp, I believe, in ail his campsigns, hilst engaged in this 
service, he received the appointment of brevet major, and per- 
haps acted as private secretary to the General. Major Reid 
himself, on a visit to my house, after the close of the war, in- 
formed me of his intention to publish a bio raphiceal histes y of 
General Jackson, and of the Seminole war But uahapp “ts he 
did not live to finish bis book. By an advertisement ina late 
paper, it appears, that the work which he had begua, will soon 
be finished by a very able hand. My great regard for the memo 
ry of this much lamented officer, and a wish to promote the 
sale of a work, the profits of whith are to be applied to the 
education of iiis Orphan children. Lb have thought, would be a 
sutiicient apology Lor exfilbiting tlits specimen of his intellectual 
powers, at that early date. ‘The youth, who, at twenty years 
of age, could write such an @ssay on the tminate rlality ot the 
soul, would not lave failed in his attempt to write the history 
of the Seminole war. 

March, 1825. S. K. 


Jie NNINGS 


— ee 


Poplar Grove, 17th Oct. 1804. 

Dr. Saws KR. JeNnninas. | 

Respected Sir.—You were pleased, some time aco, to re 
quest my thoughts on the immortality of the soul; and [at sorry 
it has | hithe rto been out of my power to conform to your req lest. 
I am now however about 10 coluply, not because L think € saall 
be able to do you a real service, but with the sole view of show- 
ing, that with all my imperfections 1 am nat entirely destitute 
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of gratitude. No, sir, [ have not the presumptuous folly to sup- 
pose, that ona subject upon which your investigating mind has 
been employed, any thing is left for me to discover; but when you 
express a wish that falls within the compass of my means to gratify, 
I cannot hesitate fora moment. I feel the obligation your reit- 
erated kind offices have imposed upon me, and therefore I gladly 
consecrate an hour to your service. I shall do you no good, but I 
shall discharge my duty. 

If I entered properly into your meaning, the evening we con- 
versed on the subject, the small tract you “purpose writing on the 
immortality of the soul, is to be prefaced with some ar ruments 
in favor of its immateriulity. I admire the wisdom of the plan; 
for it seems to me there is such a strong connection subsisting 
between them, if not in the reality of things, at least in the 
minds of men, that it would be a difficult thing indeed, to con- 
vince an unbeliever of the immortality of the soul, if you did not 
in the first place give him some reason to believe that it is also 
immateriai. He sees that the matter which composes the human 
frame undergoes an entire decomposition after death; and if he 
believes that the soul suffers a similar dissolution, 11 imagine he 
will hardly take upon him to call in the assistance of an ever 
active power to vivify it again; but rather, put up with the bar- 
ren prospect of annihilation. The establishment of the immate- 
riality of the soul, being then, so necessary a part of the under- 
taking you purpose, I shall confine my remarks at present ex- 
clusively to that point; postponing the discussion of its immortal- 
ity to a future hour. 

Materialism has served as a basis for many different systems: 
and as | have prebably not seen half of them, and am but im- 
perfectly acquainted with those I have seen, I shall confine my 
observations for the most part to that of Dr. Rush, as communi- 
cated to me by one of his students; interweaving wherever an 
opportunity offers, such remarks as [ conceive to be applicable 
to materialism generally. My principal reason for choosing to 
comment more particularly on the theory of Rush, is, that at t the 
time it was first suggested to me, the inconsistency whieh seem- 
ed to me to glare on the very face of it, excited a short train of 
reflections which I have not yet forgotten. The key stone of 
his fabric seems to be, that all those operations which we sup- 
pose to be the properties of a substance very distinct from mat- 
ter, are the effect of motion in the brain. Now, the question 
immediat ly occurred to me ‘**what excites this motion?” It 
will not do to answer, ‘‘objects affect the organs of sense, and 
thence their impressions are communicated along the nerves,” 
because in those operations which are comprehended under the 
general term ‘reflecuion,” there is no external organ affected. 
It should seem then, there must necessarily be an ternal ex- 
citing principle: and from its very nature and office, this princi- 
ple must be active-——Thus far then, we have gotten an internal 
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active principle, whose office it is, to excite motion in the brain. 
Now we know that notwithstanding the influence of the law of 
association, we havea very extensive command over our own 
thoughts. We can think of this thing, or we can divert our 
thoughts from it, and think of some other. This active exciting 
principle, must then be possessed essentially of volition. We 
cannot separate volition from some degree of thought, and 
thought implies consciousness. It must therefore be a willing— 
thinking—and conscious principle also. It appears then, that 
even upon Rush’s theory, there must be an internal---active— 
willing, thinking, and conscious principle, to excite his mo- 
tion in the brain, and give it the proper direction: and the union 
of these attributes, constitute what I call the soul. 

But let us pursue this train of reasoning a little farther. This 
principle then, must be either material or immaterial. For a 
moment we will suppose it to be material. Here then we have 
a *‘material” principle possessed essentially of activity, of con- 
sciousness, and of power of thinking and willing. Conscious- 
ness is a simple individual act; matter is divisible ad infinitum. 
Now it is evillent that if consciousness be a property of matter, 
it must belong either to all its parts separately, or be the effect 
of their conjunction. If it belongs to each separate part, there 
must of necessity, be as many distinct conscious beings, as there 
are elementary atoms, But as this is known not to be the case, 
consciousness must some how or other be produced by the ar- 
rangement, configuration, and connection of these atoms with 
each other. I fear, however, that even on this side of the ques- 
tion, we shall be forced to encounter difficulties, no less power- 
ful than those which repelled us from the other. For as the 
power of the entire system, is nothing more than the sum or 
aggregate of the powers of all the parts, it follows, that the pri- 
mary particles of which the system is composed, must, upon the 
material hypothesis, possess distinct powers of sensation, and 
that those powers combined, constitute the indivisible power of 
sensation belonging to the system, or in other words that the 
indivisible power of sensation is a divisible power. But to this 
it is answered, that entire system may possess powers essentially 
different from those which inhere in matter; as a rose possesses 
the property of sweetness, a globe of sphericity, &c. though the 
component particles of these different organized systems are 
totally destitute of the powers and properties here mentioned. 
In reply I assert it to be utterly impossible that a system should 
possess any property, that does not inhere in its component 
parts. Let it be remarked, that the properties of matter are di- 
vided into real and nominal, or as Locke terms them primary 
and secondary. ‘There are also powers or qualities vulgarly con- 
sidered as inherent properties of matter, organically disposed, 
which are really and truly qualities of the percipient principle. 
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ani) have no existence when not perceived. Thus the sweet- 
ness of the rose considered as a mere sweetness, can be nothing 
but an affection of the mind.—Considered as a quality of the 
rose, if can mean nothing more than an arrangement—configur- 
ation and motion of parts which in some inexplicable manner 
produce the sensation of sweetness. In this instance, then, the 
powers of the whole is plainly the aggregate of the powers resid- 
ing in the parts, by the motion and organization of which, a cer- 
tain effect is produced on a foreign and percipient substance. 
But a globe, we are told, possesses the property of sphericity, 
thouch not a single particle among that infinite number of which 
the globe is composed, is itself of a spherical form. To this I 
may answer, the sphericity of a globe is evidently the sum or 
aggregate of the curvilinear or convex parts which compose its 
surface, and the property of the whole, is exactly the property 
of all its parts. Noone pretends to doubt, however, that by 
new compositions or arrang:ments of particles possessing mag- 
nitude, figure, and motion, an endless diversity of phenomena 
may be produced, to which it may be necessary ,to apply new 
names. New names, however, do not constitute néw properties, 
and though we give to a globe, the appellation of an entire 
system, and ascribe to it the property of sphericity, we know at 
the same time, that it is really nothing more than acollection of 
thousands of millions of par‘icles, actually separate and distinct, 
arranged in that particular form, which we denominate spherical. 
Bat this can never be regarded as in the remotest manner anal- 
agzous to the creation of the power of perception, in consequence 
of a certain organical arrangement and disposition of impercipi- 
ent parucles. The sphericity is indeed the property of the en- 
tire sphere, yet every part of the sphe re if divided, possesses its 
shere of spherici ity. But if the perc pient principle be divided what 
becomes of the power of perception? A sphere equally divided 
becomes two hemispheres. Does a perception when equally di- 
vided become two demi-perceptions? But it is needless to sa 
any thing further on this point--l hope it is sufficiently clear 
from what { have already said; first, that a simple perception, 
cannot beleng to the particles severally, that compose matter, 
because in ‘hat case there would be as any distinct perceptions 
as there are distinct atoms; and secondly, that it is equally 


,sAmpossible for it to be the effect of the conjunction of these par- 
“ticles, because a System cap possess no property which does not 


inhere in its component parts. It foilows therefore, that a sim- 
ple perception cannot belong to matter at all. 


With great respect, | am yours, Xc. 
Joun Resp, Jnr. 
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AN ESSAY ON CHURCH PROPERTY, BY THE REV. NICHOLAS 
SNETHEN, 


(Concluded from page 265.) 
Parr III. 


We have said that Mr. Wesley was rich in church property; 
and that he knew and felt he was so. We say the same of our 
superintendents, they too know and feel that they havea hold 
on the public property, in virfe of the absolute prerogatives 
of their office, sufficiently firm te enable them to dispossess any 
preacher whenever they may think proper. It is to no purpose to 
say, they cannot convert this property to their own private use. 
There is no reason to suppose they would do so, if they had the title 
in fee. Kings are not wont to use the property of the crown 
for their own private benefit, or in other words, to impoverish 
themselves as kings, in order to enrich themselves as individuals. 
It is not to be supposed, that the holders of absolute power will 
be less ambitious than prodigal or covetous monarchs. The glory 
of superintemlents is proportionate to the amount of property they 
have in their possession. Every house that is built, and every 
collection that is made, adds to their consequence, by increasing 
their influence. Poor Bishops of rich diocesses, are not common; 
and poor Universal Bishops are much less so. The travelling 
preachers also, while their imaginations are dazzled with the 
idea of their share in the title of property, secured by deed to 
the General Conference, feel rich, and look down upon the po- 
verty of local preachers; their exclusive right to seats in the con- 
ferences, is, indeed, so flattering to their vanity, as, in most 
instances, to blind them to the actual state of things. Few of 
them can be brought to reflect steadily upon the fact, that they 
are little more than trustees for the Bishops, who as soon as 
they are elected and inducted, into office, are no longer respon- 
sible to them. The power or privilege of electing to an abso- 
lute office for life, is the most dangerous that can be vested in 
any body of men. The importance that such electors are prone 
to attach to themselves, is pleasantly ridiculed in the story ol 
the cardinal and the pope. The cardinal, when he wanted a 
favour, reminded his holiness, that he made him pope; who, 
wearied at length with this importunity, replied, ‘‘then let me 
be pope.” 

The difference between Mr. Wesley’s successors in England, 
and our superintendents, though so strangely confounded in 
Conference addresses, is evident, and, for all practical pur- 
poses, to our disadvantage. One hundred men cannot acti together 
executively, but must delegate one or more of their number. 
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The British Conference choose their presidents annually, and 
never the same man two years in succession. Now, when pre- 
perty is vested in one hundred out of a thousand, and the suc- 
cession is to be kept up out of the remaining nine hundred, a 
year seldom elapses without some vacancy to be filled up; the 
chance, therefore, of success among the older preachers, will 
justify a reasonable degree of hope of participation The age 
which might almost ensure a seat in the British Conference, 
would amount to a disqualification for our episcopacy. An office 
divisible into so many parts, is not only diminished in duration 
in the same hands, but the temptation t» abuse it can scarcely 
exist. We are not a little surprised to find in this exclusive poli- 
ty, so great an approach to republican usage. Almost al! fears of 
a system of favoritism, are dissipated by these annual elections; 
as the presidents themselves are subjected to the appointments 
of their successors; and the president, the chairman of districts, 
and members of conferences, as well as others, have common 
duties and common resources. 

Our superintendents are not only chosen members of the con- 
ferences, and presidents for life, with the power of choosing 
the Presiding Elders, and stationing all the preachers; but to 
make them as independent as possible, they are pensioners on 
the book fund, to the full amount of all demands. The discip- 
line, by putting no check upon their power, presumes they can 
do no wrong. In one point of comparison it must be confessed, 
that the American itinerant preacher seems to have the advan- 
tage of the British; but another view of their condition will con- 
vince any one, that none of these seeming advantages can be 
realized. In England, travelling preachers who have fulfilled 
their probation, are eligible to the vacancies in the conference. 
With us, they become members of the Annual Conference, and 
eligible toa seat in the General Conference, and of course, 
nominal proprietors of the church property. Here their glory 
ends. Innocence or neutrality gives no security to our preach- 
ers, toan equality of appointments. Every preacher, as well as 
the Presiding Elders, may become a minister to the episcopacy. 
Probationers may manifest greater zeal for the prerogative, than 
men of long standing and experience. Offences must needs 
come, and do often come, in despite of the greatest prudence. 
No travelling preacher can protect himself against episcopal 
suspicion, or “jealous y, or displeasure, and however unjustifiable 
a Bishop’s feelings may be, he may retain them through life; and 
perhaps transfuse them into the breasts of his colleacues. It is 
possible, indeed, that they cannot all be united in a proscrip- 
tion; but is it not infinitely more improbable, that fifty men will 
withhold their votes fora presidency, year after year, from 
every one who will not imbibe their prejudices. The chanc es, 
therefore, of bei ng driven, or persecuted out of connexion in 
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the two systems, bear no proportion. Though an hundred men 
may be as true to their common interests, as one or five, and a 
feeling of dependence must be engendered in both instances, yet 
it is of the utmost importance to weaken and conceal the feeling 
as much as possible. , 

It is a maxim with some, and every four years of experience 
serves to confirm them in it, that if a preacher is not prepared 
to go all lengths in episcopal measures, he will do well to de- 
cline an election to a seat in the General Conference. More 
than one travelling preacher might, perhaps, feelingly repeat, 
in regard to Baltimore, with a member of the Synod of Dort. O 
Dort, Dort! O Baltimore, Baltimore! would to God I had never 
seen thee! The hero of opposition may return to his work, 
complacent in the consciousness of his own integrity, unawed 
by the fear of man; but the eye of episcopal vigilance is upon 
him.—His health declines, the afflictions of his family, and 
ciresand wants multiply upon him. He needs a house at hand, 
for he cannot move afar off; he wants medicine, and bread! To 
which of the saints will he now turn, to which of his friends say, 
pity me. O my friends, for the hand of God hath touched me! 
What! can he want a house, and a home, and the means of sup- 
port, who inherits all houses, and property, to the exclusion of 
local preachers and the laity? Can a memberof that General 
Conference, to whom so many thousands have been deeded, be- 
come a houseless wanderer, a pennyless stranger, among a 
strange people? Where now has the spirit of synipathy, and 
fellow feeling fled? O! where are his brethren, whose turn ma 
come next! Is there no power in this heaven and earth to save 
him from the dread of starvation? None. How is this? Plainl 
thus. When all is given away, nothing remains. Ihe General 
Conference have given the Bishops a life power over that ver 
property, which the donors vested in themselves. When the 
are made to know the worth of this property, by the want of it, 
at that very juncture they may be made to feel, that they can 
enjoy no part of it. And is there no remedy? Are Bishops 
and Presiding Elders all past feeling? Perhaps there is one open 
door left; what executive purpose can be so inflexible as not to 
relent, When executive measures have converted a poor and 
needy opponent. Oh! we hope, that none of these elder brethren 
will refuse to join the music and dancing, when one who was 
lost is thus found! 

We are not surprised to hear such unfeeling declaimers as 
Dr. Armistead, eulogizing all power, and confounding all distine- 
tions among its holders; but when we see these very notions of 
identity, put forth in official addresses of British and American 
Couferences to each other, we are both mortified and surprised. 
The truth is, that no body of men in church or state, are subject to 
greater humiliation, or liable to become more abject under 
the frowns of power, than our travelling preachers. They are 
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made to fee] their dependence in every nerve, and to drink the 
cup of submission to the very dregs. 
The show, the noise, the studied harangue, or the flatterin 

address. fail to divert us from an examination of the inward 
springs and movements of matters. It is with the feelings we 
are concerned. Behold these three preachers; one is a Bish LOD, 
the other an itinerant, and the third local. They all occa- 
sionally occupy the same preaching house. Have they all equal 
property in it? Does each know his own share in the premi-es? 
Does a knowledge of the difference of their claims to the title, 
nan et no change in their feelings? Impossible. The proprie- 
tor feels differently from the tenant; and he who has neither deed 
nor lease. differently from them both, The last always feels poor, 
but the lord paramount alone feels securely rich. In what 
Methodist preaching house does a local preacher ever feel at 
home-~feel the excitement which a knowledge of right and title 
never fail to giver Well, the year has rolled round, the tenant, 
or the itinerant, 1s now all anxiety. Where shall he eat and 
drink, and his family be sheltered, and clothed, occupies all his 
thoughts, and fills his soul with a feeling of dependence. Itine- 
rant “preach ers are sumetimes heard to say, that local preachers 
are the happiest men in the world, because they can preach when 
and where they please, and are not dependent for a home and 
bread. ‘ihey mean by this, not so much to intimate their own 
state, as to chide local preachers for eomplaining of their pri- 

vation of rights and privileges, &c. forgetting, or affecting to 
forget, that “they are made dependent upon them for the condi- 
tions uuder which they are to exercise their ministry. We know 
how Bishops feel, and how they must feel; how itinerants feel, 
and hew local preachers feel. “Equality and unison of feelings, 
ought never fo have been intenied or expected by the organizers 
of the system; and if they actually were, the calculation was - 
vail, as no system could have been devised more effectual 
destroy all unity of feeling. Ina social sysiem, as in the ae 
sical, it is only necessary to ascertain what kind of feelings will 
be generated, to be enabled to predict with almost unerring cer- 
tainty the practical results. Our Bishops must be flattered, or 
their power must be resisted. But flattery is easier and more 
pleasant than resistance to operative power, Itinerant and lo- 
cal preachers anu members of the church, therefore, ». ul disco- 
ver a proneness to flatter Bishops. For the same reason, local 
preachers and members wiil feel disposed to flatter itinerant 
preachers. But can any reason be assigned, why the private 
members of the church ‘should despise lec! preachers, or that 
they should manifest an indifference or aversion towards each 
othere Evidently, when the awe that the wealth and power of 
office inspires 1s no longer felt, or ceases to operate under the 
disguise ot flattery, the ‘mind experiences a reaction, and seeks 
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to revenge itself upon the name, or form of the office. deprived 
of its attributes. Let the#preperty and power which is really 
in our Bishops, and nominally in the itinerant preachers, 
be transferred to the local preachers, and the public feelings 
will also be transferred. The flatterer pleases himself by 
his flattery, while he seeks to please those whom he flatters. 
And this pleasure proceeds from the relief which the mind 
experiences from the uneasy or painful sensation of fear. 
Mankind are sparing of their flattery towards those of whom 
they have nothing to hope, and from whom they have nothing to 
fear. The President of the United States is not flattered as a 
king; but would be, if his power was as much feared. We are 
aware, that an intimation, that our Bishops and itinerant preach- 
ers are feared by the members and the local preachers, will be 


repelled with great indignation. Indeed, our whole theory of 


feeling in this case, will be considered as visionary and erro- 
neous. Our statement is nevertheless true, and admits of the 
clearest demonstration. Mr. Wesley was greatly flattered, and 
so was Mr. Asbury. They, indeed, mistook these expressions 
for the marks of love, and so did those who made them; but 
though it is not to be doubted that there was much sincere af- 
fection, this was to the men. ‘Their property and power were 
feared; and as was the fear, so was the flattery. Some of our 
Bishops, we perceive, will be much flattered to the south and 
west of the Susquehanna, and much and deservedly loved too. 
But it does not now seem probable, that they will receive much 
eulogy from the north and east. If this shall prove to be the 
fact, will not the limits of their praise be the limits within which 
their power will be feared? We beg that these remarks may be 
attended to, and carefully kept in mind. These are the data, on 
which we have predicated the separation of the north and the 
east, from the south and the west. Where their power is not 
flattered it will be resisted. This is not an unwarranted asser- 
tion; it is not a new case; it is the thing that hath already been. 
Leaving Mr. Wesley’s name out of the minutes is a parallel in- 


stance, and may be traced to a similar cause. ‘The absence of 


the man, disclosed the workings of the fear: had he been pre- 
sent, flattery would have concealed it all. Traces of a similar 
operation may be observed in Dr. Coke’s visits. His power was 
not half sa much to be dreaded as Mr. Asbury’s; and yet the 
conference required articles to curb it, while he was in England. 
Of all the illusions which the human mind practises upon itself, 
none is more wonderful than that which a place in the case 


of flattery. We always had occasion to notice, that Mr. As- 
bury ptaced his chief reliance for the ascendancy of his influ- 
ence upon his presence. Where trouble was, there was he! 

We think matters are hastening to a crisis; and that the times 
call for an exposure of this radical and fundamental error of 
our system. No good, as we can conceive, will come from a 
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separation of men, or territory; unless, the hold on property and 
power can be in some way equalize@. The fear engendering 

rinciple must be purged out, notwithstanding all the wonders 
which flattery can perform, it will, in the end, be found, unable 
to supply the place of genuine love; but genuine social love is 
alone the offspring of mutual rights. 


Part IV. 


We come now to the influence of the power of our superin- 
tendents over property, in the election of their colleagues and 
successors. The number of our Bishops is not limited nor re- 
stricted. An Episcopal committee, so called, is appointed in 
the General Conference, who, in their report, commonly make 
some reference to strengthening the Episcopacy, that is, whether 
there shall be one or more new Bishops; for it seems to be taken 
for granted, that to increase the number is to strengthen the prin- 
ciple. The report in favour of adding one or more to the ex- 
isting number of Bishops being accepted, men are put in nomi- 
nation by any one of the members, and balloted for; the highest 
on the list, having a majority of the whole, is declared to be duly 
elected, &c. 

We do not recollect to have heard of any example parallel to 
this, either civil or ecclesiastical. Here the legislative power 
is exercised to make an indefinite number of supreme executive 
officers over the same territory or dominion; just as if the Con- 
gress of the United States should increase the number of Presi- 
dents. In Sparta, we are told of two kings; two consuls also 
were in Rome; but the senates or legislatures, exercised no pre- 
rogative over their number. Dioclesian, if we remember right- 
ly, according to Gibbon, was the first who divided the imperial 
power, by making Maximin his colleague. One would have 
supposed, judging by analogy, that the first concern of consti- 
tution-makers would have been, to fix the number of universal 
Bishops. In the Catholic church, one such Bishop is supposed 
to be sufficient for the whole habitable globe; this being the con- 
templated extent of that church. No accession of territory, or 
increase of numbers ever gives rise in the Roman court, to any 
question about increasing the number of popes; nor is it ever 
in the power of a pope to gain a successor, by promoting the 
election of a colleague. The present manner of electing Bi- 
shops among us, is believed to be altogether unprecedented in 
the history of elections. The Roman cardinals, though chosen 
by the popes, and so far furnishing a precedent for the a of 
our presiding elders by the Bishops, are not called upon to elect a 
pope in the very presence of a pope; and should they.be called upon 
so to do, we are not sure that they would be liable to be degraded 
from their **eminence,” if their choice were not found to accord 
with that of his **holiness.”? In all hierarchies except our own, 
(however strong may be the hope of promotion,) there seems te 
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be little fear of degradation. The head of the church of Eng- 
land, if we rightly understand the polity, does not work upon 
the fears of the dignified clergy; does not take away offices, and 
give them to those who are more worthy, but **promotes,” and 
‘*translates,” and ‘‘collates.” Their clergy may ascend, but 
not descend. Even the vicars are not apt to lose their livings, 
when they fail to jump in judgement with their superiors. 

If one or more of our Bishops wants a successor, and can ob- 
tain influence enough through the presiding elders, to get a vote 
for strengthening the Episcopacy, it must be an untoward cir- 
cumstance indeed, which can prevent the election of his man. 
During the late electioneering campaign of four years, we were 
careful of our anticipations of the result, under a full persua- 
sion, that be it as it might, data enough would be furnished to 
supersede all hypothesis. . In truth, it would seem to have been 
in the highest degree presumptuous in us, to have predicted what 
report says actually did come to pass. A rumour has gone 
abroad, that a number of delegates, equal, as was supposed, to a 
majority of the General Conference, came with their votes 
pledged; and not satisfied thus to secure the election of one, 
they aimed to secure the election of two. Many reasons, and 
some of them plausible ones, might be adduced in favour of se- 
curing the choice of one; but when we consider how near equal- 
ly the members were divided, and how unanimous. they were in 
their sectional divisions; a determination to exclude every north- 
ern and eastern candidate or their friends, and thus subject half 
the connexion to take their appointments from competitors and 
rivals in a great and important measure, looks so much like a 
war of extermination, that we cannot conceal our astonishment. 
But this extreme anxiety to secure the election of particular 
men, must be referred to'measures, and proves how much is to 
be feared from the unprecedented, and immense patronage of 
our Bishops. 

The favorite measure is the veto, or the negative of the Annual! 
Conferences, upon the proceedings of the General Conference. 
To carry this point, the whole weight of Episcopal or executive 
influence is made to bear upon it. And most unfortunately for 
the cause of impartial investigation, and the diffusion of infor- 
mation, the men in office seem to confound opposition to princi- 
ples, with disobedience to established rules. No sooner is a 
measure proposed, or adopted, than it is considered as criminal 
to examine its character, or point out its consequences, In no- 
thing is the hierarchial spirit of our government more evident. 
than in this disposition to check free inquiry. 

The negativing or controlling power of the Annual Con- 
ferences over the acts of the General Conference, carries in it, 
in our estimation, as all vefos have ever done, the seeds and 
germs of ruin and desolation; but all arguments are silenced or 
turned against ourselves by this one reply, ‘‘you are enemies 
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and opposers of the constitution.” We are, indeed, enemies and 
opposers of all vefos; and among them all, we can conceive of no 
one more dangerous than this. The effects of a veto, are well 
known in the history of Rome and Poland; in both of which, it 
was productive of political ruin. ‘The exercise of it in the Ro- 
man senate, was by the tribunes of the people, who, when any 
law was about to be passed, had only to rise and to say, velo, 
(I forbid it) and if the salvation of the state depended upon it, 
the united voice of the senate was in vain. Clodius, the perse- 
cutor of Cicero, was one of these veto men, and Mark Anthony 
another. Both were immortalized by the parts they acted in 
hastening, or completing the downfall of the Roman Common- 
wealth. Butit is in Poland, that we are to look for the full effects 
of this mischievous negative. . In the Polish diet, any individual, 
however humble, had the power of calling for a division of the 
meeting, on any question; and one dissenting voice had the ef- 
fect, of rendering the whole deliberations ineffectual. This lat- 
ter r.ght, which was termed /iberum veto, and which was re- 
peatedly exercised, was the cause of the greatest calamities, 
and of mach blood-shed; and in these modern times, within the 
period of our memory, has conspired to accomplish the political 
downfall of that nation of fifteen millions of people. A little 
specimen of this negative sovereignty, was in contemplation 
among the handful of young preachers who composed the Mis- 
sissippi conference in 1822, and which they were only persuaded 
to suspend for a time, by a Bishop. Their actual doings were 
strongly portrayed in the General Conference, by Mr. Ostran- 
der, in a speech, the admiration or terror of all who heard it. 
This handful of young men, passed a resolution, implicating 
more than two thirds of the members of the General Conference, 
in treacherously betraying the constitution; and eulogizing a Bi- 
shop for his fidelity, courage and zeal, in timely arresting these 
fatal measures, &c. We may be sure, that no resolutions, pro- 
tests, or negatives, from\the borders and out-skirts, will come 
against the Bishops for usurpation of power. How can a Bisho 
act unconstitutionally, unless he yield a portion of the prero- 
gative? 

Mr. Soule’s election is identified with the veto; and but for 
this, we should feel no inclination to make any reference to it. 
His zeal for the cause, procured him executive patronage. And 
executive patronage, procured his election. As the Bishop of 
the south and west, the writer of this essay, considers him as his 
Bishop tor life: confidently anticipating, as the least effect of his 
efforts, to obtain the test act, a north eastern and south western 
church. Already, therefore, in effect, we view Mr. George and 
Mr. Hedding, as Bishops of a separate church; and the weight of 
Mr. Roberts and his increasing years, we presume, will cause 
him to gravitate to Indiana. We repeat, we consider Mr. Soule 
as our ishep for lite. And as we shall continue, as we ever 
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have done, to oppose by every lawful means, his favourite mea- 
sure; we calculate on meeting from him, all kinds of direct and 
indirect opposition to mutual rights. For, betwixt these and 
the negative power of the Annual Conferences, in the manner 
and to the extent which he contemplates, there is an utter and 
irreconcilable opposition. But in this warfare of opinion, we 
trust, we shall not confound the man, the christian, or the 
preacher of the gospel, with a competitor in ecclesiastical and 
ministerial polity, we think, we know, what is due tv offices 
and to their holders; and some experience gives us a degree of 
confidence, in our ability to resist the usual temptations to vio- 
late known duties. 

Somewhere about the memorable 1776, (date not exactly 
recollected,) the few preachers who formed the Conference 
in America, resolved ‘that Mr. Asbury,” after hearing all 
that the preachers had to say for and against, the questions 
which were proposed, **should give the answers, according to the 
minutes.”” That is, as we suppose, Mr. Wesley’s general as- 
sistant, as well as himself, was not to take the vote of the preach- 


ers upon questions, (ali matters were brought before the Confer- — 


ences in the form of questions) but to decide, after allowing the 
preachers to give their opinions. The legislative power was then 
assimilated to the judicial. Must not the advantages of this 
mode of answering questions, have had a decided advantage over 
the round-about way of securing an answer through the nega- 
tive of an Annual Conference? How many Annual Conferences, 
will hear all that is said for and against questions? But if it be 
supposed, that the veto of the Annual Conferences, will be the 
mere echo of the Bishop’s opinion, why not keep to the old mode 
of answering according to the minutes? 

We know not when the practice of voting first crept into the 
American Conferences. Was it in 1784? It is probable it was 
then practised, as Mr. Asbury was elected by a vote of the Con- 
ference, in Lovely lane; and we know of no evidence, that 
either he or Dr. Coke, gave the answer to the question, shall we 
become a Methodist Episcopal Church? Mr. Wesley had, in 
fact, determined this, and’all the other questions; and sent his 
determinations over by Dr. Coke, little suspecting that they 
would become liable to a vote in the American Conference. But 


however these matters might have been, the inconvenience of 


voting soon began to be felt; and to prompt the executive to put 
some check, or in some way to modify the consequences, the 
council plan, in our opinion, was set on foot for this purpose. 
One of the ostensible reasons assigned for the council, was, the 
immense saving of time and expense, which would be occasion- 
ed by substituting it for a General Conference; and, certainly, if 
the Annual Conferences are to have a veto, upon all measures 
which superintendents may pronounce unconstitutional, they 
would save much. The council, the constitutional test, &e. 
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are only a coming round again to, ‘*Brother Asbury’s answering 
the questions according to the minutes.” This legislating in 
General Conference, by a majority of men, who have not a life 
office, in common, may be attended with alarming consequences 
to executive men. For, notwithstanding the hot fits of loyalt 
among the preachers—the patronage of property in the Bishops— 
and the influence of presiding elders in the General Conference, 
long-sighted Bishops now clearly perceive, that, unless they can 
go round the continent in quest of a veto, they may be found in 
a minority, and so lose their hold on the legislative reins; and 
with that, their control over the General Conference. We 
do really consider the constitutional test as a Bishop’s last 
resort. This defeated, and a steady pursuit of judicious mea- 
sures, may lead to something like an independent legislation 
among Methodist preachers. And we have no doubt, that if 
ever the executive and legislative power, can be in any measure 
separated, the rights of the members of the church, to a partici- 
pation in the latter, will no longer be resisted. 

We are conscious of the vast odds, at which we are engaged 
in this controversy; but we are equally conscious of its infinite 
importance. The present system embraces almost all the faults 
and vices of all hierarchies and monopolies of power, with very 
few of their benefits.* 

Nicso.as SNETHEN. 

Linganore. 


FOR THE MUTUAL RIGHTS. 


REMARKS ON THE 15TH OF THE ACTS, AND CERTAIN 
ARTICLES OF “ONE OF THE LAITY.” 


No. I. 


‘‘CerTAIN men which came down from Judea, taught the bre- 
thren, and said, Except ye be circumcised after the manner of 
Moses, ye cannot be saved.” That fs, except ye become Jews, 
as well as Christians, ye cannot be saved. After this period, we 
find James in conversation with Paul, reminding him, that there 
were many thousands of Jews who believed, and who were all 
zealous of the law. They are called the sect or party of be- 
lieving Pharisees. From this fact,and the declaration in the 
letter, ‘*to whom we gave no such commandment,” as well as 
from the almost unavoidable necessity of the ca-e, itseems proba- 
ble, that these men maintained their opposition to Paul and Barna- 
bas, by pleading the authority and example of the Apostles and 


* We were under the impression, that this essay was divided, by its 
author, into six parts; and we did not discover the mistake until number 
seven was printed. Ep. 
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elders at Jerusalem. If these men had not come from Judea, 
would the case have been referred to Jerusalem? Or was this 
a case, to which Moshiem refers the deference paid to that 
mother church? All the Apostles, upon the supposition of their 
inspiration, must have been agreed respecting the liberty of the 
Gentiles; and in this, it is probable, they were followed by the 
best informed, and most intelligent of the Jewish believers. 
But among the many thousands who were zealous of the law, 
there were, no doubt, not wanting those who pressed upon the 
Gentile converts the rite of circumcision, with all its legal con- 
sequences. The ‘*much disputing,” mentioned in the seventh 
verse, seems. to have been by these believers, who were zealous 
of the law, and not by the Apostles and elders. But if so, they 
must have been present; and have had a right to speak. We 
cannot think, that all those elders at Jerusalem were preachers, 
much less, travelling preachers. Among the Jews there were 
elders by age, as well as by office. How many itinerant elders 
were stationed in Jerusalem, in company with how many Apos- 
tles? Were there no deacons? ‘The question at the meeting 
was, whether the Gentile converts should be circumcised or not; 
on this ‘question, Paul’s judgment as an inspired Apostle was 
decisive, as is evident from his epistles, see Galatians, **l cer- 


tify again,” says he, **to every one that is circumcised, that he ~ 


is a debtor to do the whole law; Christ is become of none 
effect unto you, whosoever of you are justified by the law, ye 
are fallen from grace.”? In favour of our opinion, that the bre- 
thren or members of the church were present, and had admis- 
sion into these kinds of conferences, we produce also Galatians, 
ch.i. v 4. see the whole paragraph. ‘*And that because of 
false brethren, unawares brought in, who came in privily to spy 
out our liberty, which we have in Christ Jesus, that they might 
bring us into bondage,” ‘The verse is not so perspicuously 
translated, as might be wished; the meaning seems to be, that 

they concealed their sentiments and designs; and not that they 
- were personally hidden from view. It 's remarkable, that this 
also was an affair of circumcision—that the attempt was made 
to compel Titus to be circumcised; but St. Paul says they would 
not submit, no not for an hour, that the truth of the Gospel 
might continue with you.”? The following are the very words 
of the historian St. Luke; **’Then it pleased the Apostles and 
elders, with the whole church.” ‘*And they wrote by them after 
this manner; The Apostles, and elders, and brethren, greeting, 
unto the brethren which are of the Gentiles in Antioch, and 
Syria, and Cilicia.” Now, admitting that this historian did 
say, that ‘‘they delivered them the decrees for to keep, that 
were ordained of the Apostles and elders,” or. that he had said, 
Apostles—or elders—or, that they were ordained, without men- 
tioning the ordziners, in whole or in part, it would not have in- 
validated the letter, a copy of which he has preserved verbatim. 
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The Apostles, elders, and brethren, greeting—what business 
had the brethren to greet, or to say it seemed good unto them? 
Queryfmight not Moshiem have quoted this text in favour of 
“this ipse divit?” Now we shall take occasiun to say, it seems 
to us, that in strictness of speech, or of principle, the elders 
had no more authority in this business than had the laity. If it 
seemed good unto the Holy Ghost, was not that enough? Ob- 
serve how Paul, in writing to the churches, associates others 
with himself. ‘*Paul and Timotheus and Sylvanus.” Paul, and 
all the brethren that are with me. But we never hear of the 
Epistles of Sosthenes, and Timotheus, and Sylvanus. Admit- 
ting that our brother could prove the identity of those elders, 
and our travelling elders, how would he make out his conclu- 
sion, that the latter have a right to make laws or rules for the 
government of the church; and that the members of the church 
must be excluded from their legislative conferences? Would 
those primitive elders have had aright to form and change books of 
discipline, without the Holy Ghost, without the Apostles, as well 
as without the brethren? This layman follows in the track of cer- 
tain of the itinerants, and their zealous advocates, in assuming, 
that the elders of the New Testament and our itinerant elders are 
as.much alike as peas; and that all the primitive preachers were 
travelling preachers. Letus puta case. Suppose a question was 
referred to Philadelphia, and the historian should say, that the 
elders came together to consider it, how would he exclude the local 
elders from the number? As our General Conference are supposed 
to be so entirely Scriptural in all their doings, and as they make 
local elders, must we not suppose that the primitive authorities 
made local elders also? Perhaps they were local elders in Jeru- 
salem who came together with the Apostles, and joined with 
them to the exclusion of the laity, in ordaining the decrees for 
to keep. What would the laity say, if local preachers should 
reason thus—thus quote Scripture instead of their ‘*¢pse dizit!”’ 
It seems to us, that the evidence is wanting of such universal and 
constant itinerancy, even among the Apostles, as our writers 
commonly tell us of. Even our itinerant champions follow 
Dodwell, in making James Bishop of Jerusalem, &c. Why not 
make ****** Bishop of Philadelphia. Is it credible, that 
St. Paul laboured more abundantly than all the eleven men who 
were constantly on horseback? Did he travel more than eleven 
times as much as they? We have all along employed this fif- 
teenth of the Acts in opposition to this resurrection of popish 
principles in our General Couference—this clanish monopoly of 
power—this image of a Hindoo cast—this stand by thyself, for 
we are holier than thou—this, O this! the hand trembles to 
write it, what is this! Ah, who can tell, who can comprehend, 
who can describe or foresee what it will be; what it is to come 
to, or where it will stop? It is all power over all flesh, in the 
church, and in the local ministry. 
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It seems that it rejoices this good man’s heart, that the travel- 
ling preachers have the confidence of so great a number of the 
members of the church; but what has confidence in the men, to 
do with powers that alter not. ‘Lhere will not, probably, be a 
majority of those holy men who composed the General Confer- 
ence in 1824, in the General Conference of 18°8; and still less 
in 1832. Does he rejoice that the spirit ef unchangability and 
infallibility, will be with the successors of these itinerants to the 
end of the world? 

Was not Mosheim right in saying, that the people were con- 
sulted? &c. Why, even the blessed and eternal Spirit of truth, 
did not shut the church out of doors. The whole church was 
present with him, and he suffered the members to speak freely; 
and there was ‘¢much disputing” before he signified his mind, and 
when he had signified it, he allowed the whele church to express 
their consent, and to greet the brethren. ‘*It seemed good to 
the Holy Ghost, and un‘ous—” ‘Todo what? Why, ‘to lay 
upon you no greater burcen than these necessary things.””—And 
what were they? ‘*That ye adsfain from meats offered to idols, 
and from blood, and from things strangled, and from fornication.” 
Now, if these Apostles and elders must still be considered as 
the authority, the rule and the model of our itinerant bishops and 
elders, (the church apart) should not the imitators be strictly 
bound by the precedent? How many necessary things has it, 
does it, will it not seem good unto our apostles and elders to do 
affirmatively, as well as negatively? How many rules will they 
alter, and mend, and make, and bind upon us, by the pains and 
penalties of excommunication, without greeting us, or bidding us 
farewell? © this awful sovereignty without inspirativn! this un- 
bounded, this terrible power in hands that may change every four 
years; this omnipotence of legislation in new men, men of yes- 
terday, whom we know not; this power to bind and to lvose, to 
open and to shut, which can all be managed by a few men, or by 
oue, through unheard of means of patronage over legislators, 
What mind can contemplate it without terror and dismay! 

Our lay brother considers himself an ‘*unprejudiced many not 
influenced by party feeling”? Weare sorry that be has given 
this opinion of himself; and the more so, as he seems to us not 
to understand the matter under the consideration of Cincinnatus, 
The obnoxious men, the authors of all the mischief, the local 
preachers, never appeared in print until 1821, which was months 
atter all the events had taken place of which Cincinnatus — 
Now, we should be glad to know, what the local preachers bad to 


do with all the doing and undoings of May, 1820, What they 
had to do with the caucuses, and agitations, and suspensions, 
and constitutional tests of 1824. And what have they now to do 
with the formal, and distant, and ceremonious want of cordial 
feeling, which spreads itself through every grade and department 
of the itinerancy. 

28 VOL. 1 
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But his ‘‘wrong 1s wrong.” is worthy of all acceptation. 
He has wronged the local preachers, but he has done it in 
ignorance. The true state of men and matters is this. The 
travelling preachers are almost equally divided, one part are 
contending with the other for their rights; the local preachers 
are contending for their rights; but not for theirs only, or to 
the exclusion of the rights of the travelling preachers or the mem- 
bers; and instead of arguments, **One of the Laity” offers re- 
flections upon their motives and conduct, which ought not to 
have appeared in print, because they cannot be proved nor an- 
swered. It is astonishing that ‘One of the Laity” seems not to 
be apprised of the fact, that on page 229 he is verging on towards 
the very same sround, which in society involves interminable 
quarrels. How are such assertions answered? how can they be 
answered? Shall we descend to **you dic, and I did not???” He 
should not have said, **to the cupidity a the locality; I mean 
their unlawful longing to regain power,’ &c. The locality can 
only deny what this writer says. It will be hard to keep the 
passions asleep, while the eye olances over such language as this; 
‘-[ mean their unlawful longing to regain the power, which, in 
virtue of their being called by the Holy Gchost to act as ambas- 
sadors of the Lord Jesus Christ, they were once rightfully pos- 
sessed of; and which they voluntarily resigned.” Does this 
writer really believe that those of the lucality to whom he aljudes, 
are actually desirous to obtain power to make laws for the church, 
without her consent? Matters between this brother and the lot 
cality, have come to a very unpleasantdilemma. Do those local 
preachers who advocate mutual rights still suppose, that travel- 
ling preachers, in virtue of their being called of the Holy Ghost 
to act in the capacity of ambassadors, are rightfully possessed of 
power to legislate for others without their consent? This is the 
very point at issue in the controversy. But waving their opin- 
ions, this is the first time we ever heard of ambassadors being 
mae ex officio legislators and governors. In the good old times 
of Paul, ambassadors for Christ used to pray men in Christ 
stead to be reconciled to God; and some local preachers do so 
still, believing that they are called of the Holy Ghost so to do. 
We wili conclude with a quotation from an old instrument, 
which the English nation used formerly to profess a great rever- 
ence for, commonly called Magna Charta: 


“Right will we sell to none, to none deny; 
Nor right, nor justice will delay——”’ 


No. II. 


[x our first number we complained of ‘One of the Laity” for 
a charge against the locality, which admitted of no reply but a 
denial; and we are sorry to find other matters of the same nature, 
to w hich, as we do not feel ourselves bound to plead not guilty, 
we shall, as most becoming our self-respect, pass in silence. 
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Our friends, Nehemtah, and Amicus. we will leave to manage 
their matters, in their own way; and begin with the following 
sentence. **] am constrained “fearlessly? to repeat, that if the 
account of the government of the primitive churches, given by St. 

Luke, ought to be preferred to that of Mosheim, then, “and in that 
case, ‘the Methodist ministers have the right toabsolute govern- 
ment over those whom God hath given them as the fruit of their 
labours.’”” The word **absoluie,” transcends the original itself.* 
The travelling preachers, here called Methodist ministers, in 
contradistinction, we suppose, to local preachers, have only had 
claimed for them the right to govern; but it has not come to our 
knowledge, as yet, that any of them claim the right of absolute 
government. This was not apparent to us in the late address, 
&c. If they do really make this claim, we hope, that on some 
convenient occasion, they will make it known officially, that we 
may demean curecives accordingly. [t nearly concerns those, in 
a special manner, who have ‘been awakened and converted 
through their ministry to know it; for not a few of them, we are 
persuaded, remain ignorant of it to this day. The right to this 
absolute eovernment, is pre edicated upon St. Luke’s account of 
the government of the primitive churches. Is the word churches 
here in the plural an oversight? Or does the writer really be- 
lieve that there were churches in the primitive times, subject to 
asupremacy, and a foreign jurisdiction? But where does he find 
St. Luke’s account of the government of the primitive churches? 
Vie had, some how or other, taken up the idea, that the account 
or history of the primitive government, by an inspired writer, is 
wanting; and in this opinion, we have found ourselves not alone. 

If he calls the passages he has quoted, an account of the govern- 
ment of the primitive churches; we think, he will have to take 
his words back again, as being too strong. By his own account, 
the authority was ‘*judicial,” and the capacity ‘*judicial.”” We 
quote his words at large; **They delivered them the prcreEgs, 
or Laws, which the Apostles and elders, those of them who 
it would seem, (though they were itinerants) resided chiefly at 
Jerusalem, had, by their judicial authority, or in their judicial 
capacity, nent es, and ordained.”? Now we shall wait for this 
writer to tell us, whether in the primitive churches there was 
not only a foreign jurisdiction, and a sort of supremacy; but whe- 

ther the lecislative, executive, and judicial authorities and capa- 
cities were all jumbled or mixed together? Again, he says, *1 
beg that it may not be forgotten, that under this form of govern. 

ment. the churches were established in the faith, and increased 
in namber daily, just as the societies of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, (why “did he not say Methodist Episcopal Churches) 
under their present form of government.’ A most extraordi- 
nary parallel surely. He calls the letter, which was written 


= 


see Vindication of Methodist Episcopacy. 
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to the Gentile converts, scihis form of governmen!.” Now, if 
they hal had no other /aws but these, would they not have come 
within one of being **without law??? It so happens, that this de- 
cree (dogmuts) which was ordained (Ackrimena) of the Apostles 
and elders presupposes the very principle of our common chris- 
tianity, on which all churches are established. For if circum- 
cision had been decreed, those churches woul | have been debters 
to do the whole law; a yoke would have deen Imposed upon 
them, which neither ancient nor modern Jews were able to bear. 
[t was a point of doctrine that was disputed; there is not a word, 
not a hint occurs respecting government and discipline. St. 
Luke, like a good historian as he was, gives us a plain straight 
forward narration. He says, ‘*they,”’ the members of the church, 
‘“determined that Paul and Aine id ani certain others of them, 
should go up to Jerusalem unto the Apostles and elders about 
this question,” viz. whether they should **be circumcised, after 
the manner of Moses, or notr’ We repeat, the case is a plain 
and identical one. <A wali of doctrine was to be decided be- 
tween Paul and Barnabas, on the one side, and certain men who 

came down from Judea, on the other; and the result was entirely 
favourable to Paul and Barnabas. ‘The men on whom the chief 
reliance was probably placed by the supporters of circumcision, 
that is, Peter, sometimes called, the Apostle of the circumcision, 
and James, delivered their sentiments on the occasion; and these 
speeches, in substance, the historian has recorded, Peter con- 
cludes by saying, **Why tempt ye God.” &c. ‘*We believe 
that through the erace of our Lord Jesus Christ, we shall be 
saved even as they.” And James, thus, “My sentence is, that 
we trouble not them which from among the Gentiles are turned 
to God; but that we write unto them, that they abstain from 
pollutions of idols, and from fornication, and from things strangled, 
and from blood. For Moses of old time hath in every city them 
that preach him, being read in the synagogues every Sabbath 
day.’ So they took no vote, or made no decree in forn m, upon 
the point of circumcising the Gentiles. thus admitting, that the 
doctrine was suiliciently “established; and the Gentiles were free 
from the ceremonial law. 

In regard to Acts xvi. 4, 5, we will, as this writer s Says, 
make **a reference to the context.” **Then,” after James had 
concluded, *it pleased the Apostles and elders, with the whole 
church, tosend chosen men of their own com; pany to Antioch, 
with Paul and Barnabas; namely, Judas, surnamed Barsabas, 
and Silas, chief men among the brethren. And they wrote by 
them after this manner: The Apostles, and elders, and brethren 
send greeting unto the brethren which are of the Gentiles in 
Antioch, and Syria, and Cilicia;” (were there no brethren of 
the Jews in these churches?) **Foraswuch as we have heard,” 
&c. “it seemed good unto us, being assembled with one accord, 
to send ehosen men unto you with our beloved Barnabas and 
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Paul,”? &c. ‘*We have sent, therefore, Judas and Silas, who 
shall also tell you the same things by word of mouth,” &c. ‘So 
when they were dismissed, they came to Autiochs and when 
they had gathered the multitude together. they delivered the 
Epistle; which when they had read, they rejoiced for the conso- 
lation. And Judas and Silas, being prophets,” (not elders.) 
‘And after they had tarried a space. were let go in peace from 
the brethren unto the Apostles. And Paul chese Silas, and 
departed, being recommended by the brethren unto the grace of 
God; and he went through Syria and Cilicia confirming the 
churches.” ‘And as they went through the cities, they delivered 
the decrees (that is a copy of the letter) for to keep, which 
were ordained (determined on) of the Apostles and elders at 
Jerusalem,”’ &c. 

By this reference, is it not ‘‘very evident”’ that ‘*One of the 
Laity’ > has quite overlaboured both text and context; and drawn 
inferences from them unwarranted by either. We hope he will 
not again so ‘‘fearlessly” repeat them. But a word in regard to 
the hope of our brother. He is not, it seems, such a fool as to 
mean by the above declaration, that the Methodist ministers 

xave the “right” to control or overrule the civil laws of our 

free and happy country. Well now this is mighty patriotic, 
we will not suppose him to be a fool any how; but ts it not some- 
what Improper and unbecoming in him, to be ‘making supposi- 
tions, as how those who have an absolute government over him 
may extend their rights, or for what purposes they may, or may 
not, use him as an instrument. 

This ‘One of the Laity” 1s not mealy mouthed he don’t mince 
matters, he seems, as a politician, to be more honest than long 
headed. ‘‘Generally speaking,”’ he says, ‘*the people care little 
how the church is voverned, so that they are secured ina regular 
supply of spiritual preachers.” If this supply should fail, what 
would they do thenr Would they begin to care a little how the 
church is governed? Cares, like repentance, sometimes come 
too late. Had he said, the people care little how the country is 
governed, would his fellow citizens have thanked him for the 
compliment? ‘Truly, if the poagre care not how the church ts 
governed, their governors will, in process of time, care little how 
they govern them. ‘Lhis indifference is one of the awful, and 
undoubted evidences of the etfects of an absolute sovernment. 
We have long kuown and deplored ‘*the fact,” that the idea of 
being secured in a regular supply of spiritual preach ers, has 
operated among us as a strange delusion. What is more idle 
and visionary, than to talk about security for any thing under an 
absolute government. Can a greater insult be offered to sucha 
government, than to ask security of it? This was all the reform- 
ers petitioned the General Conference for; and it is now all that 
the friends of mutual rights require. And how have these es- 
says, and petitions, and | abiveies. and arguments, been met: 
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How have their authors been treated? Let any one, who can 
keep his feelings cool ‘enough, to finish reading the essays of 
“One of the Laity,” answer. A man after consigning body and 
soul to the absolute eovernment of Methodist ministers, can yet, 
talk of **such as had by locating lost their right in the law- 
making department of the church.” 

We cannot help regarding it as a remarkable circumstance, 
that letters in our possession, from the itinerant department not 
only contain, in substance, the remarks of this writer upon the 
hypocrisy and treacherous ambition of local preachers, but they 
are almost word for word. Have these opinions passed in the usual 
way from one to many, or do they rise spontaneously from a corres- 
pondence of views and feelings. We once inclined to believe the 
former, but we have now some e doubts whether the latter cause may 
not have considerable influence also; but be this as it may, there 
is such a circumstantial agreement in these altercations and re- 
criminations, and the old w vhig and tory controversy, that it seems 
worth while to bestow some thoughts upon the subjects. Fronr 
many cases, which we can recollect, we are well persuaded, that 
the tories, as they were called, were not, in the usual aecepta- 
tion of the term, enemies of their country, or friends to ty- 
ranny. In what then did they differ from the whigs? Why, in 
their unbounded confidence in their rulers. True, said they, we 
may be taxed without our consent; but we ought to help to bear 
the expenses of the mother country; the parliament will never 
tax us unreasonably. ihe whigs, on the contrary, looked 
steadily at the principl >> if the parliament, said they, assume 
the right, or the power, to take a penny, without our con- 
sent, they may take a pound; and if one pound, all our pro- 
perty. How was this last argument resisted? We now look 
back, with wonder, upon the blind and obstinate attachment of 
our countrymen to the then existing ponerse. But there was 
another cause operating on their minds, while their confidence 
was strong in the goodness of the king and parliament; their 
partizans took care to influence their feelings against the asser- 
ters of principle. You have, said they, more to fear from these 
revolutionists, than from the estab! ished government, which will 
not take more than is necessary. It was by this means, that prin- 
ciple was lost sight of, and passion and prejudice were raised to 
the highest degree. Why is it, that our brother cannot feel the 
force of his own maxim, **wrone is wrong.” Absolute govern- 
ment is wrong in principle. and con! fidence in it is wrong. All 
these worthy itinerants are creatures of a day. Men are tiem 
to change; but principles are immortal The principle of these 
obnoxious travelling and local preachers, and the brethren with 
whom they act, are right. They say, and they say truly, that the 
best of men ou ht not to be tr uste d with unnecessary powe ors and 
prerogatives. Weare grieved to think, that our brother could find 
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itin his heart, to lend the aid of his, otherwise correct, pen, to give 
currency and strength to one of the most mischievous of all 
prejudices; prejudice against true principles, because the men 
who propagate them may be found, in the end, not true to 
them. But we hope, that he has furnished to himself and his 
friends, a caveat, anda corrective in that awful. and indeed, hor- 
rible word, thaheatuane Will he not be terrified at it whet 
reflected back, in all its shocking forms and colours? Absolute 
government! What demon, should one appear in America, 
would create greater alarm—fhe absolute government of the 
Methodist travelling ministers! Will not the sound make the 
very blood run cold in the veins of our governors, and the 
hair of their heads stand on an end. What! will not one and 
another of them say, does our friend, our admirer, our eulogist, 
call our government, over our dear children in the faith—those 
whom we have begotten, through the gospel, to a lively hope— 

the Lord’s free men, ‘CABSOLUTE!” We shrink from the title. 
Does he suppose, that the gospel makes ws like the grand Turk! 
No, they will say, thou Bev but mistaken brother, ‘swe were 
gentle among them, evenas a nurse cherisheth her children.” 


No. III. 


Tue contempt which ‘One of the Laity” has cast upon the 
understandings, and integrity of the Methodists, we shall let 
pass. If they are really of the opinion, that they cannot be 
safely trusted with any portion of self-covernment, be it so. 
The travelling preachers, however, have take ‘4 special care not 
to put their talents, or their inclination to the test. How many 
of the brethren have made a benefit of necessity, we know not; 
but, we think, we may safely indulge in the belief, that if half 
the pains had been taken, to teach the laity the right of repre- 
sentation, that has been, to persuade them to be contented with 
the privilege of having travelling preachers to make rules or 
laws for them without representation, a respectable number 
would have been found somewhat apt to learn. It is well known, 
what immense labour and difficulty it cost Mr. Asbury to main- 
tain the non- -representative system. The effects of his ten acity 
for the British regime, are still evident in more than one place. 
The genius of the great body of the people to whom we — 

access, is so decidedly rep ublican, that we are well persuaded, 1 

the travelling preachers bad boldly averred in the pulpit, the sen- 
timents contained in this brother's essays, the number of thei 
proselytes would have been small. It was the show, the appear- 
ance of religious liberty, connected with the itinerancy, in most 
new places, which attracted public attention. The bold and 
fearless manner in which the lacings of the old establishment 
were cut—the liberty of prophesying—of praying extempore, 
and the like, won upon the feelings and attention of a people, 
who were in the habit of walking at large beyond the watchful 
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eye of power. The first Methodist preachers did often s peak 
against spiritual tyranny, in the middle and southern slehes 
where they laboured. And when they passed into the eastern 
states, they found religious establishments had there survived 
the revolution. Money. and power—avarice and ambition in the 
clergy of those establishments, was a welcome theme tu many in 
the pulpit, and outof it. The newness of every thing in the west, 
was equivalent to liberty; thus in reality, until within these few 
years, with the exceptions alluded to, the travelling preachers 
have been supposed to be relatively favourable to liberty. And 
this relative character in the public opinion, has proved one 
great cause of their popularity and success. It would indeed 
be vringing strange things to the ears of our congregations, to 
proclaim the declarations of “One of the Laity,” in our pulpits, 
avainst representation, Our itinerants have prudently forborne 

to prociavn upon the house-tops, their right to absolute govern- 
ment; but, if- they whisper such things in the closet, let them 
not be surprised to hear others do it forthem in public. 

Now, the friends of mutual righg may be few, and the 
rea t body of the Methodists may believe, that their exclusion 
from the law making department may be, as one speaks, the 
securing of the privileges of thousands; and yet, the principle ot 
re pre sentation may be the true one; and nine-tenths of the citizens 
of the United States believe it to be so. Things may settle 
down into this relative state, and if they do, the result will 
prove very different from the relation alread y described. 
When all the people in this great commonwealth, shall view 
im every tr avelling preacher an opposer of representation in 
church legislation; ‘and an asserter of a right to absolute govern- 
ment over their own converts, who will be converted by them? 
Let men be taught to believe, that to join the Methodist. Epis- 
copal Church. is the same as to subject themselves to itinerant 
domination, and will the church increase annually by thousands, 
or by tens? : 

But hark! says fem of the Laity,” surely [have touched a dis- 
cordant string. We tell you, brother, you have touched a 
string that will vibrate harsh thunder, unless you can untone 
it, or snap it in two—depend upon it, people will not bear to 
hear of absolufe government in this free country; and least of 
all, will they bear to hear that it is scriptural? O no! they have 
not so learned Christ. The sons of Columbia have not been so 
catechised. All the good people of these United States, ex- 
cept the disciples or advocates of certain travelling preach ers, 
think of representation whenever th ey think of legislation. A 
word before we conclude, upon Dogmata, and Ketrimena, trans- 
lated, decree, and ordained. It is well known to lexitcozra- 


phers, that in a number of instances in the writines of the 
ancieuts, they admit and even require a free translation. Dog- 
mata is detived from doko, I think; and kekrimena, from 
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krino, to judge, discern, determine. We are persuaded that the 
words do not imply. that the Apostles and elders, considered 
themselves as a legislative body, or meant to act legislatively; 
but as arbitrators, or referees; for the dogmata was sent, not to 
the Jewish, but to the Gentile converts; not every where, but 
to Antioch, and Syria, and Cilicia. Now, our elders do not 
ordain laws for particular persons and places, nor do the elders 
in one place compose a General or Legislative Conference. “My 
sentence is,” savs James, “that we trouble them not, which, 
from among the Gentiles, are turned unto God!’ 

If “One of the Laity,” is not convinced by our arguments, 
that his premises wiil not bear him out in his inference. we will 
take it kind, if he will give us his thoughts upon, ‘*Thou art 
Peter, and upon this rock will [ build my chure he? &e. 

A Frienpn tro Murvat Riecurs. 


BRIEF REMARKS ON SUNDRY ESSAYS, PUBLISHED IN THE 
MUTUAL RIGHTS, AND WESLEYAN REPOSLTORY, 


‘SNEHEMIAH,” see p. 106 ‘*Mutual Rights,” says, ‘‘the go- 
vernment of the Methodist Episcopal C hurch is prelicat ted upon 
the supposition, that all rights are originally in the travelling 
ministry.” Surely, my reverend brother has here fallen into a 
‘smonstrous” mistake; and published to the world, an assertion 
oe indefensible. **Arnt ricHts.” I hope he will not now 

, that the word rights, which he has used in this place, is a 
antes But what does he mean? In the name of goodness, 
I ask, when—where—upon what eccasion, did the Bishops: the 
General Conference; or the “*body of elders” of the Metho- 
dist Ep viscopal Church, ever undertake* to debar one individual 
member of the church, from exercising any one of the civil 
rights, which he new Is, or ever was possessed of; much less to 
deprive him of them, or any one of them. [las not such lan- 
guage as this, a diveet tendency to mislead anid inflame? And 
is it right and proper for C hristian men, much more for Chris 
tian ministers to use such laneuage? But | do not, I will nof 
accuse the author of such a design or intention; but IT humbly 
beg leave to entreat him to be more cautious and circumspect 
in making assertions. 

Tallow with Bishop Stillingfleet, (nevertheless both of us may 


Except in one solitary, unhappy instance, see Discipline, ch. i. sect. 7 
Which portion of it, 1 do most humbly hope, for their own, as well as for the 
honour of the church. will be blotted from the book, on the first occasion 
which may occur proper for the purpose. Here ] must be permitted to add. 

that | am fully persuaded the article was inserted only with a pure intention 
to do good; without adverting to the evil contained in the principle 
QO—— L—v 
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be mistaken here,) **that the Scriptures do not prescribe or en- 
join any definite form of church government.” But unless I 
have again ‘fallen into” an ‘egregious error,’ which, however, 
must be proved, before 1 can believe that L have; I think that 
‘¢the government of the Methodist Episcopal Church is predi- 
cated upon the supposition, that” it is the form which comes 
nearest to the model of the Apostolic, primitive church gevern- 
ment of any other now in operation, that I have ever heard or 
read of; notwithstanding ‘*Martin Luruer,” see vol iii, Wes. 
Repos, p. 228, has t! hought proper to style it, **the crooked, un- 
scriptural, unmanageable kind of government, which has been 
entailed upon us.’ And although **Nehemiah’’ is pleased to 
say, it ‘ssavours strongly of the—doctrine of Sir Robert Fil- 
mer,” I believe it to be.as [ have just said, nearer in likeness to 
the “ei ine original than any which **Nehemiah” can point out. 

If man, viewing him in a civil capacity, is really **born free;” 
(by the-bye, immense multitudes of them are traly and bona 
fide born slaves: ) yet, I ask, contemplating him in a moral ca- 
pacity, is he not born an alien, a stave? What inherent right 
then can he even be supposed to possess, that could entitle him 
to govern himself in religious matters? Surely, it must be evi- 
dent, from this view of the subject, that those only whom God 
has really and truly called, to fill the dignified—the truly ho- 
nourable—the highly exalted station of his " fclbensndiie are In- 
vested by him with authority to ordain, or make laws and re- 
gul: itions for the government of returning rebels, in all matters 
appertaining to religion. ‘*Nehemiah,” I think, allows, that, 
the ministry have a divine right, to make and ordain all those 
laws which are convement and necessary for the moral, or reli- 
gious government of the church. 1 ask, then, what law is there 
to be found in the book of Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, which is purely civil, or entirely unconnected with 
moral or religious government? Do you answer; those which 
relate to the salaries of the ministers—their wives, widows and 
children. Is there any other? if my memory, or my under- 
standing does not fail me, there is not! Then, I ask—which of 
the reformers is prepared ‘‘fearlessly” to say, that they object 
to this portion of the Discipline, (which, I believe, contains the 
only regulation that can be called purely civil;) and, that their 
objection is founded on the ground of those salaries being exces- 
sive? If shame, or a full conviction, that there is no ground for 
complaint on this score, keeps them silent, i in the name of com- 
mon sense, what cause have the laity to desire to interfere with 
‘“the law-making department of the church??? And surely, the 
locality have as little cause as they! 

Now permit me to ask, who, either among the docality or the 
laity, feels himself disposed to controvert the sentiment publish- 
ed by **Warers,” see page 271, Wesleyan Repository, viz: 
‘sWhen brotherly love is felt and cherished in every bosom, 
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there is but little want of church government?” May we not 
rationally presume, that this is the principal reason why so little 
is said on the subject in the New Testament. The Holy Spirit 
well knowing the truth of the above sentiment; and, as well 
knowing, that if that holy principle is wanting; a long code of 
laws and regulations, however well adapted to the ‘purpose , 
would be of little avail. 

If I mistake not, ‘*Nehemiah” has more than intimated, 
that the church cannot count upon an accession of members, 
while its present form of government is retained. And he says, 
‘We must be satisfied to: see the fruits of the labours of our 
ministers pass to other churches, and other christian societies 
multiply and increase, through our folly or mistake.” 

What a strange infatuation does this dear good man labour 
under! How wonderfully does he mis-calculate! Did not the 
ehurch, through the last Conference year, receive an accession, 
upon an average, of more than Two HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-FIVE 
members every week! Which of the churches who are able to 
boast of a lay delegation, can, with humility and meekness, thank 
God for such an accession of members? O my brethren, if we 
were but fully sensible of our privileges. If we were but truly 
thankful for them—If we would but willingly obey our God, sure- 
ly, we should live upon the fat and the sweet! 

Having expressed my unqualified disapprobation of, one por- 
tion of our Discipline, I will now take the liberty to say, that I 
believe another part of it to be wnseripfural: and that it is much 
too near, in principle, what some, at least, of **the reformers” 
wish. The part [ allude to, may be found in the same 7th sec. of 
the 2d ch. ‘The words are, ‘*Before the Society of which he is 
a member”’—What! A wife—a sister—a daughter—a grand 
daughter, sit in judgment on the man, who is the image and glo- 
ry of God! By the authority of the "church! Most “assuredly, 
this is reversing the law of nature, and is directly opposed to the 

revealed will of God. Ought not the article to read—Before the 
adult male memabers of the society of which he is a member— 
or, Xc. 

I have read the ‘‘Reply” of ‘*Plain Truth” to my note respect- 
ing him; and regret that he should have indulged in so many 
unkind expressions; but most of all that he should have thought, 
or have pretended to think me capable of joining ‘*with the ir- 
religious” in ‘‘persecuting”” Methodist ministers; surely, this is 
one of the most ‘‘illiberal’’ assertions that he could have devised. 
However, as I have not the smallest wish to return ‘railing for 
railing,” I know not that I should have noticed the ‘‘reply,” but 
to assure **Plain Truth” that if was neither ‘‘an overweening 
fondness for disputation and strife;” nora **great confidence in’ 
my ‘‘talents as a writer,”’ that induced me to z appear in the **Mu- 
tual Rights;” and to remind him that he has again most ‘‘egre- 
giously”? committed himself by giving a hasty, premature judg- 
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ment in a cause which he had not heard; (see what Solomon 
says in a similar case.) ‘*Plain Truth” says ‘*Nehemiah has 
already done enough—his arguments are unanswerable.” But, 
ossibly, ere this, he may have seen cause sufficient to induce 
Pim to change his mind, so we will let this matter pass. But 
has he not again displayed **a want of sound jucement,” by 
asserting ‘‘that whenever we see one man attacking three men, 
we may very safely draw one of two conclusions:” Now, who 
does not. after one moment's reflection, see. that to be correct, 
he ought to have said, one of three conclusions; for surely no- 
thing is more easy to conceive, than that a man who can array 
himself against such ‘fearful odds,” and attack THREE men, 
might be compelled by necessity; or exeited by a paramount 
sense of duty! [ can assure **Plain Truth,” his insinuation to 
the contrary notwithstanding, that, by the grace of God, it a 
been one of my principal stadies. even from my boyhood, 
follow peace i ith all men. And to endeavour to hold my a 
less way’ through the low vale of humble love, to the blissful 
mansions of eternal glory. And when I conceiv ed it proper for 
me to appear on the pages of the **Mutual Rights,” I entered on 
the task, under the fond, but it appears, delusive hope, of being 
known only to the editorial committee, who conduct that work. 
However, being embarked in the cause of the giver of peace— 
the lover of concord, and the God of order; I humbly trust, that 
I shall not be made ashamed. If I know myself, I would not 
give just offence to any pious mind, or act from any motive or 
feeling which can disturb the peace of my last hours. It re- 
mains only for me to say, that should ‘Plain Truth” ever be at 
my house again; although I am not now able to identify him, 
he may be perfectly satisfied, that he will receive no other treat- 
ment from me, than such as he may have heretofore received. 
See what a grand secret, shall I say the candour, or the inad- 
vertence of ‘ ‘Dokemasius, 3 has furnished uS with; see page 245, 
vol. ii. Wes. Repos. He says, ‘fall, from the least unto the 
greatest—all are waiting and watchi ‘ing for their place.” ‘*I can, 
for myself,” he continues, **endure”—mark that word, endure, 
a great deal of meaning is couched in it. ‘*I can, for myself, 
endure our government, though by a singular anomaly it ex- 
cludes me, (in common with the rest of my P order) bot only from 
all hope of promonion, or reward, but from the possibility of 
thinking, (as others 1° that E have some power or consequence, 
while I have none.’ Surely, such an acknowledgement as this, 
coming trom, | presume, a located preacher, who, by his style, or 
manner of writing, appears to be a champion in the cause of **re- 
form, ’ may go far, by way of an apology for my ‘stemerity,” in 
hinting, that the thirst for power, is the main-spring of action 
with many of **the reformers.” It might be well, however, if 
all such would bear in mind the following query, viz: ‘*Are 
not the leaves of the Hely Bible, and of profane history, written 
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within, and on the backside, with the admonition, beware of 


ower?” 

Surely, **Dokemasius” has told us here, in language so plain, 
that none need mistake him, that he is not only ‘‘waiting and 
watching,”’ but acting too, with a view to bring about a reform, 
that himself may have a chance, if not a certainty, to get once 
more into a place of power. By locating, which no doubt he did 
to serve a ‘‘particular purpose,” he reduced: himself to an 
‘sequality” with his day brethren, i, e. as to church government; 
but not quite pleased with his kind of **equality,’ he now, appa~ 
rently, is contending for the ‘*liberty”’ to raise himself again out 
of this state of ‘*degradation,” to an ‘‘equality” with the ‘sbody 
of elders,” if not the Bishops—or—if not so—as it may not suit 
him to travel again; to reduce them to an *‘equality” with him- 
self! 

But here, I cannot forbear to ask, is such a man worthy of 
what he appears so plainly to be seeking, who can, unblushing- 
ly, tell the world, that that great man of God, the late venerable 
Bishop Asbury, by having travelled away all his *‘localities,” 
hau travelled away alli his ‘svirtues.”? This, to be sure, he ad- 
vances in a covert and rather indirect manner; but any one pos- 
sessed of two ideas, who will take the trouble to compare his 
conclusion with the premises which he had just laid down, will 
not, I think, say that 1 have misrepresented him. If he can 
clearly prove that I have, I have not the smallest objection to 
make a suitable acknowledgment. 

Now then, if so many, and such great evils, are to be appre- 
hended, as ‘*the reformers,” some of them, no doubt, sincerely 
believe ‘there are, from twelve hundred ministers, all **waiting 
and watching for their place,”? what may nct be apprehended 
when three hundred and twenty-eight thousand members shall 
be added to twelve hundred ministers, all quite as eagerl 
‘‘waiting and watching for their place.” For, according to the 
popular, nay—the ‘*monstrous” doctrine of the day, the “whole 
church?” have the “right” to rule. What, may | not ask, what 
‘selectioneering,” what ‘‘caucusing.”’ what ‘bickerings, what 
heart-burnings, what jealousies, what envyings, what wrath, 
what strife, what hatred, what malice may we not anticipate, 
will be engendered and put in active motion, if ever such a per- 
nicious principle should be put into operation, I call it perni- 
cious, because I consider it to be in direct opposition to the 
command of the great head of the church. Who, I say, can 
‘clearly define” the numerous, awful, evils that are most cer- 
toinly to be looked for from such a state of things, when viewed, 
and dily considered in all its ramifications! —W hat nonsense! — 
Stop, gentle reader, judging rashly does not become the humble 
follower of the Lamb; pause alittle, and you will be able, per- 
haps, ty recoliect that the terms, **the society”—**the mem- 
hers”—**the whole church,’ occurs very frequently, and with- 
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out any qualification whatever, in the writings of ‘‘the refor- 
mers;”? and that in conversation, the same mode of speech is 
much more frequent, and is sometimes explained by saying— 
every member of the church. This you may say is only a com- 
mon mode of expressing one’s self. True. But I must be per- 
mitted here to give you a practical comment on this text. Sub- 
sequently to the time when the foregoing remarks were penned; 
the following notice was given from a “pulpit not many miles 
from the spot where I now write, viz: The members of society, 
male and female indiscriminately, are particularly requested to 
attend a meeting in this house, for the purpose of taking into 
consideration the propriety of building, &c.! This call was fully 
complied with, again and again! “O this stirs my spirit within 
me.” And were I possessed of the abilities which **Dokema- 
sius” appears to be possessed of, I would add, ‘‘Never, no ne- 
ver, Shall the glorious Gospel of the blessed God, be made to 
father such a system, if it be in the power of my pen, to vindi- 
cate it from such a reproach.” 

‘‘Dokemasius,” see page 251, same work, in his ‘‘search for 
the principles of the primitive government” of the church, asks, 
‘*How were the certain others of them selected? Did Paul and 
Barnabas choose them, or did they offer their own services, or 
were they chosen by the brethren who were vexed? Nothing 
but the most positive evidence to the contrary, ought to influ- 
ence any man to imagine that the latter mode was not adopted 
in preference to the two former. But if it was, then there 
were delegates, or representatives in this case.” And whe, 
that reads his Bible with the least attention, would think of de- 
nying this? ‘*Does our enlightened author think, that our brains 
lie inourbacks? Surely he did not intend” this conclusion ‘*for 
our heads or our hearts.”” But what has he proved by it? Just 
nothing at all! Did these men—if we admit them to be lay- 
men; which, however, | do not admit—and I believe it is alto- 
gether out of the power of **Dokemasius”’ to prove that the 
were. But, I say, did these men, being chosen by their bre- 
thren, merely to represent to the Apostles and elders at Jerusa- 
lem, a grievance existing in the church of which they were mem- 
bers, entitle them toa seat, ora **vote” among those Apostles 
and elders? Certainly not. But our author says, **The church 
and its oflice-bearers, as well as the apostles, all meet, and all 
vote.” Who told him so? Not the Evangelist who wake this 
portion of **church history;”? nor, 1 am persuaded, did any 
other inspired writer! Saint Luke expressly says, ** The Apos- 
tles and elders came together for to consider this matter.” And 
as for the ‘*Fathers,” “Amicus” informs us, see page 215, of 
the above named work, that ‘*Any thing can be proved from the 
mutilated writings of the fallible “fathers. » And iI request that 
it may be distinctly remembered, that those parts of their 
‘schurch history”? w hich Mosheim and Lord King, or any other 
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writer on the same subject, did not obtain from the express, and 
unequivocal word of unerring truth, they derived from this—in- 
fallible sourcer—Yes, let it go so. Those who can receive it, let 
them receive it! However, it may not be amiss to state here— 
and I humbly hope that the sentiment may have its due influ- 
ence too—what **A Local Preacher” Says, see page 271, same 
work: ‘‘ Whatever is not found in the Bible cannot be considered 
in any sense as essential, either to the doctrine or order of the 
church.” But the docteme of ‘ay delegation” is not found in 
the Bible; therefore, it ought not, it cannot be considered, ‘in 
any sense, as essential” either to the ‘‘order,”’ or the cood g0- 
verument of the church. 

Possibly, ‘*there were no upper house in those days, nor closed 
doors.” But what of this; suppose it be admitted that every 
member of the church were present, would their mere presence 
warrant the assertion that they all voted? If the sacred his- 
torian had said, ‘*The Apostles and elders,” and the whole 
church, *‘came together for to consider of this matter;” then the 
case would have been as plain as day. Now, [ would ask, 
if **the whole church” really acted in a deliberative and le- 
gislative capacity, in conjunction with the Apostles and elders 
on this occasion, can any man bring himself to believe that 
the Holy Ghost would have permitted St. Luke to omit, in 
this place, to record the fact; a fact which ‘the reformers” 
would have us to believe is so all important; especially when 
it would have required only four short words to render the 
place as clear as a bright sun beam! Surely, on a little re- 
fiction, no man can believe its 

But, were “the reformers” able to prove that the whole church, 
every member of it, man, woman and child, were the happy 
partakers of this ‘religious liberty and equality,” which enti- 
tled them to a “seat” and a vote” in “the law: making depart- 
ment of the church;” would they not prove more tnereby, than 
they would be willing should be proved? Would they not prove 
‘sa sort of supremacy” of a much higher tone, or, if the expres- 
sion is preferred, of a much more “tyrannical” character than 
that, which they say, they are now opposed to in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church? Would they not prove, that the laity com- 
posing the church at Jerusalem, were actually lording it over 
their lay brethren, not only of other cities, but also, of other 
countries and nations? who were, according to their ideas, en- 
titled to the same ‘‘religious liberty and equality” as them- 
selves! Nothing can be more plain than that the assembly, con- 
vened on this occasion, did make laws which the Holy Ghost 
intended should be obligatory on other churches. 

‘‘Dokemasius” has thought proper to admonish us to ‘*mark 
well! Where is not one example in all the New Testament, of 
Apostles, bishops, or any other description uf church officers, try- 
ing and expelling church members, without the aid or co-opera- 
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tion of a church.” Who says there is? But he goes on, ‘nor 
of Apostles, elders, or churches legislating, or making Jaws for 
any church without its consent.” This is a bold assertion, in 
my opinion, quite incapable of proof. There is not, [ am per- 
suaded, one solitary sentence that can be dragged forward, 
even by way of construction, or implication, to shew that any 
of the churches, except the one immediately concerned, knew 
any thing whatever of the decrees, or laws which were ordained 
by the apostles and elders at Jerusalem, on occasion of the re- 
presentation of a grievance by the church at Antioch, or even of 
the cause, or reason of their being enacted, or ordained, until 
they were delivered unto them ‘*‘to keep,” or obey, as the com- 
mands of God, indicted by the Holy Ghost! 

It is certainly much, very much to be regretted, that such a 
man as Dokemasius—a minister of the Gospel, who, by his 
own shewing, has read the **New Testament, over and over,” 
and that too, with great care and attention—should have been, 
(to make the best we can of it) s0 incautious as to make such 
assertions. 

One of THE Lairy. 


Philadelphia, Jan. 20. 
(To be continued.) 


FOR THE MUTUAL RIGHTS. 


N. VERSUS A. OR NEHEMIAH, IN REPLY TO THE THIRD 
NUMBER OF DOCTOR ARMISTEAD’S STRICTURES, IN THE 
FER. NO. OF THE MUTUAL RIGHTS. 


WueEN we were informed, by a notice in the Mutual Rights, 
that Dr. Armistead was about to write on the government of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, supposing him to be a learned man, 
we were highly pleased with the information, and looked for 
the promised strictures with some degree of solicitude. Being 
at last gratified with the sight of them, we sat down to peruse 
them with all the attention we could bestow; but although we 
read them over carefully six times, we could not understand 
them, nor conjecture what point the writer wished to establish. 
Unable to comprehend them ourselves, we had recourse to our 
neighbours, and inquired of them, if they had read the Doctor’s 
‘¢Strictures,” and if so, if they understood them. But we found, 
upon inquiry, that every one that we consulted, was, precisely 
in the same predicament with ourselves. From this, we con- 
clude, that the fault was not in our *‘noviciated”’ or **matured 
ignorance,” but in a want of ability in the Doctor, to express 
himself clearly and intelligibly, on the subject on which he 
undertook to write. Indeed, we have no doubt, but that what 
Dr. Beattie said of David Hume’s philosophy will hold true 
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when applied to Dr. Armistead’s bombastic production, ‘*No 
man will ever be found, who will both admire and understand 
a. 

In the above opinion, it would seem, we do not stand alone; 
for, a member of the editorial committee shewed us a letter 
which he had received from the Rev. , a gentleman, than 
whom, there is nene more capable of forming a correct opinion 
of the character of the Doctor’s performance; in which he says, 
‘Such composition as Armistead’s, has been found in no book 
of grammar, or rhetoric, or logic, from Aristotle to this day. 
Ido hope, that some one of the committee will take it upon himself 
to criticise it, before a refutation of the matter is published. 
Irksome as the task is, and ridiculous as it must appear, it still 
seems to me, that the /iferary reputation of your work requires 
it. 99 

In the paper, on’ which, we proceed to offer some remarks, 
he says, ‘*were the local preachers to contend openly and man- 
fully for the restitution of their ovn privatious;” (restifulion of 
priva‘tons is an unintell-gible phrase, and may justly be ranked 
among the Doctor’s ‘smonstrous anomalies.” — It is, however, 
a pretty fair sample of his ¢*logical acumen.”? But, we shall 
not contend with him about trifles, as we guess his meaning;) 
‘sand to found their claims on the justness of their rights, we might 
esteem them honourable defenders of their clerical charac ters.” 
Who that had read the denunciations, reiterated by the 
Doctor against ‘‘fiery weapons,” ‘*ferocious roar,” **missile 
weapons too deadly to be hurled,’ &c. and had marked the 
spirit with which those denunciations were emphasised, was 
prepared to expect such a charge, from such a man, as Is here 
preferred against the local preachers; especially, when it will 
be remembered, that only one essay had been published, on the 
right of any branch of our church to a representation, at the 
time the Doctor wrote a strictures, and expressed himself 
in this manner against the local preachers. Does the 
Doctor think. that, because the writer of that essay began the 
discussion with an examination of the rights of the laity, it was 
dishonourably doue, to rouse the laity to a sense of the injuries 
sustained by the local preachers; and having enlisted in *‘their 
interests the body of the laity,’ ” plac e them in the front of the 
battle, and then cowardly leave them to contend with the 
travelling ministry? No, sir, allow us to tell you, we are in- 
capable of planning such a scheme; and the local preachers, of 
approving such dishoneurable conduct, “And for the honour of 
the local preachers of the Methodist Episcopal Cliurch, we 
think, there is not another in the whole connexion, no matter 
on which side of the question of reform, he may range himself, 
who would not be a more ‘*honourable defender of the clerical 
character,” than the man who could be capable of writing such 
a ‘‘cireular,” as that is, which is copied into the Mutual 
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Rights, (page 151,) under the signature of R.A. A. The local 
preachers know they have rights as local preachers. They know 
they ought to enjoy these rights, For the exercise of these 
rights. many of them petitioned the last General Conference. 
A public discussion of them, has been carried on for years; and 
it was the design of those who originated the **Mutual Rights,” 
and of the committee, who edit that work. as we are informed 
in the prospectus, to place these rights, as well as the rights of 
the laity. fairly and tully before the ‘public, with a view ‘‘to 
realise to every “branch of the church, a practical understanding 
of the title it assumes.” It was, oeke the intention of the 
writer of the essay on the rights of the laity, *‘openty and 
manfully,” to set forth the rights of the local preachers also, 
as soon as he had executed the former part of his plan. But 
this has already been done by **kzra,’’ who has, we think, rescued 
the **clerica! characters’ of local preachers from such slanderous 
charges as Doctor Armistead has thought proper to prefer 
against them. In that essay, the writer has fully shown, that, 
in justness, they are entitled roall that they claim, when they ask 
for are im sentation in the legislative department of the church. 
Tudecd. it is strange that the Doctor himself, would disallow 
their cl Fay tor he asserts, that **the authority of a church 
establishment, is founded on its utility.” Jt will follow, then, 
from his own premises, that local preachers are not of tne 
‘sestablishiment,”? or they are not useful, neither of which as-er- 
tious can be maintained; or they ought to have ‘*authority” in 
the **church” Again he says, **the single view uider which we 
ought to consider any establishment is, that of a scheme of 
insiruction and saivation.”? Weargue from this statement also, 
tuat as local preachers are capable of communicating **instruc- 
tion” which leadeth to **salvation,” they ought to enjoy those 
rvits in ‘the establishment”? which would render their services 
more useful. 

Atier this philippic against the local preachers, the Doctor pro- 
ceeds to give a history of the government of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, and notices some of the periods at which it un- 
der ent a change; proving, thereby, conclusively, though not 
intentionally, that it is not of d-vine origin, or appointment. 
*eitis conventional by a full constituent membership; it is au- 
thoritative iu its origin; it is clerical in its functions; it is legis- 
lative ume ne thems-lves; it is patriarchal and apostolic towards 
th. members”? Now, the reader will please to take notice, 
that it is of the Bietearal Conference the Doctor is here speaking, 
and it is of this body of itinerant preachers that he says all 
tiese pretty, fine things. ‘It is conventional by a full consti- 
tuent membership.” Ls not this sentence calculated to conduct 
to a false conciusion? Would not any reader, who was not per- 
fectly acquainted with the discipline of our charch, suppose, 
that the convention is constituted of all those ministers who are 
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in full connexion: But this is not the case. For, by the re- 
strictive rules. six-sevenths of those in full connexion, are ex- 
cluded from a seat in the Convention. If, the Doctor replies, 
the General Conference, in legislating **for ‘hemse/ves,”? have a 
right to say that the Convention shall be composed of represen- 
tatives only. Beit so; but let him not use a language that would 
make an erroneous impression, and say, that “it is conventional 
by a full constituent membership.” And even on the vround he 
is supposed to take, let him tell us by what divine w errant, by 
what passage in the New Testament, by what precedent in the 
church in the apostolic days, ‘*vicegerents of God, ambassadors 
of Christ Jesus, spiritual benefactors for the edification and sal- 
vation of the human race.” were deprived of their rights as mi- 
nisters, for doing that which the Apostle Paul cloried i in having 
done, working with their own hands, to provide for themselves 
or their own households. Let the Dacter tell us, if he can, how he 
will be able to establish the most absurd of all absurd positions, 
that ministers of Jesus Christ, who are deemed fully qualificd 
to expound God’s holy word. and administer the sacred ordinances 
of his house, shall yet, be cousidered unfit to sit on the same seat 
with a travelling preacher ‘+t is authoritative in its origin.” 
Does the Doctor mean by this phrase, that the government of the 
Methodist Eptscopal Church, is of divine origin? It is possible 
that he may mean something else, but this is what we understand 
him to mean. As this is a subject of too much importance to be 
treated superficially, we shall reserve the examination of it for a 
separate and distinct paper. ‘ft is clerical in its functions.” 
And are not the *‘functions ’ of local ministers, who are not al- 
lowed a seat in the General Conference, *clerical,’’ as well as 
the **functions’’ of those itinerant ministers who may chance to 
be elected? Oh, no, says Dr. Armistead, for “*we fvel disposed 
to believe that the local preachers in the church, have been incl 
dental in their origin, and are now extraneous in thetr existence.’ 
That is, they are nothing more than unsightly protub-rances, per- 
fect excrescences, mere funguses, which serve only to mar the 
symmetry of the body, and draw away its juices; and, the sooner 
they are removed, the greater beauty it will exhibit. and the 
greater health it will enjoy. But, if they be, as the Doctor re- 
presents them, it becomes a serious question to settle, in what 
light are their ministrations to be considercd? What is the cha- 
racter of the marriages and baptisms celebrated by them? Did the 
Doctor intend, by representing them in the light he has done, to 
alarm thie fears. of females—bastardize the offspring of those 
whvu have been married by loeal ye hers, or nu lify the claims 
of suct: offspring to landed property? A Ah! Doctor, local ministers, 
and we siall add, itinerant ministers too, had enough to anie 
from the slanderous advocates of apostolic and wninterrupt d suc- 
cessiong what a pity that, in an unguarded moment, to carry a 
favourite point, you should have added another name to the hist 
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of their enemies. ‘It is legislative among themselves.” “Among 
themselves!*? Here again we are at a loss to understand the 
Doctor. If he means, that the itinerant preachers have all the 
legislative power. *‘among themselves,” or in their own ane 
we admit it; and against it we protest, as unreasonable, unscri 
tural, unjust. But ifhe means that they legislate only for Seine: 
selves, we deny it. They legislate for hundreds of thousands be- 
sides themselves; and if the members do not like the laws which 
are made by these irresponsible legislators, they have no alter- 
native left but to submit or leave the church. ct | is patriarchal 
and apostolic towards the members.” ‘The readers of the Mu- 
tual Rights will see. that Dr. Armistead has a great abundance 
of pretty words at command, and that he is very exvlravagant in 
the use of them. For ourselves. we think, that one of these 
terms **patriarchal and apostolic,” would have been enough for 
any one sentence ‘Apostolic!’ > This has been a very favourite 
expression with men who talk or write as Dr. Armistead does; 
but we can tell him, it has become obsolete at head quarters. “ee 
the Circular of the last General Conference. And if he had ex- 
amined the government of the primitive church, with a closer 
attention than he seems to have d. ohne, we are confident, he would 
not have usec either term, with reference to our own. Had he 
said that it was papistical towards the inembers, he would have 
said nothing but what is true. It will not answer any valuable 
purpose for him to make such assertions, as those we have criti- 
cised, unless hie will furnish some kind of proof to establish his 
positions. If he would begin right, let him not set himself to 
defend a sysiem already in existence, which we deem to be op- 
pressive and unjust; and arguing from the introduction and ex- 
istence of a wrong, strive to promote its perpetuity and increase. 
But, let bim suppose, that the church is now, for the first 
time, about to organize itself, and institute a form of govern- 
ment equitable and just, which shall have for its object her 

peace and prosperity; then let him shew from Scripture, reason 
or primitive usage, that such a form, as he pleads for, would be 
likely, @ priori, to promote these desirable ends, and we pledge 
ourselves. we — not be among the last to bow consent to‘such 
high authority. Until this is done. let him cease his ill- placed 
and extray agant eroberweier™ on **the operations of a ministerial 
association, which tend rather to secure the privileges of clergy- 
men against encroachments, than to trespass on the liberties of 
free men.’ 

One of the steps taken by the ‘*ministerial association,” (some 
might consider this a very felicitous and appropriate expression, 
ready prepared to their hand by such high authority, if they 
wished to represent “the operations,” as a company transac- 
tion, a sort of partnership business, a kind of stockjobbing af- 


fair) **to secure the privileges of elergymen against encroach- 
ments,”? was ‘*to institute a system of relig rious instruction, on 
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the apostolic usage of itinerancy and privation.” Privarron! 
This is certainly a stranger, whom we have not seen before, 
who, by some means or other, has got into the company of ‘*apos- 
tolic itinerancy,” as he has been travelling through the country; 
and from his phiz, his dress, his gait, his air, his lofty looks and 
overbearing manners, we think, he er have imposed upon his 
fellow -traveller. We know, indeed, a gentleman of the name 
of privation, who left kindred and soso though his kindred were 
of the most affectionate. and his home of the most comfortable 
kind; who abaudoned all prospects of wealth, though those pros- 
pects were ne ither few nor visionary; who renounced all desire 
of rising to distinction in the state, though the path to such 
distinction lay straight before him, and the temple of fame was 
full in view. W ho, without casting ‘‘one longing, lingering 
look behind,” gave up all that this world calls sood and gr eat, 
for the nike of winning souls to Christ. Having the fear of God 
before his eyes, the love of God in his heart, and being moved 
thereunto by the Holy Ghost, he entered inte the all important 
and highly responsible work of the ministry. In the perfor- 
mance of the duties of this work, he is now humbly, assiduously, 
patiently and successfully employed. He is “instant in season, 
out of season.” All things in his estimation are lighter than 


vanity, when compared with the excellency of the knowledge of 


Christ Jesus. And as it was with him at the beginaing of his 
ministerial career, so it is with him now; he counts not his life 
dear unto himself, so that he may finish his course with joy. 
But the character which has been introduced to our notice by Dr. 


A., must be a foreigner, **an alien from the commonwealth of 


Israel;”? and as we may possibly ascertain his f family, and the 
place of his nativity, by asking him some questions, we shall 
propose a few, which are addressed to those who are induced to 
offer themselves as Missionaries, extracted from the British Me- 
thodist Magazine for October, 1824. ‘*Was ita wish for educa- 
tion? Some feeling a desire for learning, aud not being in cir- 
cumstances to procure it themselves, think of becoming Mission- 
aries, with the view of obtaining that which they could not other- 

wise hope to enjoy. Was it a principle of vanity? “ome wit- 
nessing the respect which is shewn to Missionaries, and seeing 
such frequent and honourable mention made of them in the pre- 
sent age, May propose to engage in the same glorious work, 1n 
the hope that they also may one day make a figure in the world, 

and see_their names and their labours emblazoned in the annals 
of Missions. Was it the ainbition of rising in the world? Some, 
in their present situation, have little other prospect, than that of 
labouring at some maneatl employment, and struggling like their 
parents, with the hardships of tieir lot; but by “becoming Mis- 
sionaries they will be raised to superior rank, be introduced 
into better society, and have a more liberal maintenance than 

they could otherwise hope to enjoy. Was it the desire of visit- 
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ing foreign lands? Some may offer themselves as Missionaries 
from principles similar to those which, sometimes, animate the 
voyager and traveller, a restlessness of disposition, a dislike to 
the sober pursuits, and the settled habits of ordinary life, a wish 
to see the wonders of other countries, and a hope of returning to 
tell the wonders they have seen. Was it merely a principle of 
feeling? Some have been touched with the deplorable represen- 
tations which are given of the condition of the heathen; they 
have been delighted with the cheering pictures which are often 
drawn of the prospects of christian Missionaries; and they are 
animated with desire to engage in a work which presents such 
pleasing, and such cheering scenes. Such are some of the in- 
gredients which appear to ‘constitute the motives of some who 
offer themselves as Missionaries.”” If it be possible for men to 
be induced, by any of the above considerations, to offer them- 
selves as Missionaries to distant and heathen lands, it surely 
cannot be considered a breach of charity to suppose, that some 
men may be induced, by the like motives, to offer themselves 
as itinerants among christian societies in the United States. 
After our readers have reflected on the above quotation, we beg 
them to turn their eyes about them, and consider, how the term 
‘*priva'ion” will accord with the improved condition of some 
itinerants with whom they may be acquainted. We think, that 
the term cannot properly apply to those who, by entering into the 
travelling connexion, ‘have been raised to a superior rank, i in- 
troduced" into better society, or have had a more liberal inain- 
tenance, than they could otherwise have hoped to enjoy.” We 
make these remarks from a sense of duty, however they may Sas 
on sume, who are abie, now, to make a more respectable appear- 
ance in public, than they could ¢o before they entered into the 
travelling ¢ connexion; first, because the pompous title of **cler- 
gymen,’ (a term never applied by us to our preachers) and the 
rights and privileges, which are said to belong to them, are cal- 
culated to represent them before the public as superior: in 
order to the lucal preachers, who are said to be **incidental in 
their origin, and extraneous in their existence.” And secondly, 
because “privalion” is Sot forth as a part of the system, and is 
considered as being necessarily and iseparably connected with 
‘itinerancy.” 

If the Doctor was unfortunate in the use of the term “privation,” 
with reference to the **Apostolic usage of Ltinerancy,”’ he was 
no less so, in its application to itinerant preachers having the 
control of the “studs? ‘silver and gold have [ none,” said 
an Apostle of our Lore and Master, yet it seems Dr homie 
has found out a way to reconcile the right of property rand con- 


trol of the funds with the Apost olic condition of poverty; and 


can publish tiie doctrine, that although the ‘Siethodist itinerant 
preachers have constitured ‘tfunds.”? ant **consequently ought 


tou have the exclusive contcul of them,” yet, they are practising 
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‘sa system of relicious instruction.” founded on ‘the Apostolic 
usage of privation.”” Take his own words. ¢* The book and the 
charter funds were instituted by the travelling preachers them. 
selves, and should consequently be under their exclusive con- 
trol.” Now, for our part, we always thought that the laity, 
by purchasing books. and by their contributions and bequests, 
had in reality constituted these funds, and not the preachers 
themselves; and that it would have been more in accordance 
with **Apostolic usage” for the former to have control of them 
than the itinerant preachers. ‘*Wherefore, brethren, look you 
out among you seven men of honest report, full of the Holy 
Ghost and wisdom, whom we may appoint over this business, 
But we will give ours. Ives continually to prayer, and to the 
ministry of the word. And the saying pleased the whole 
multitude, and they chose,” &c. Acts vi 3—5. But Dr. Arm- 
istead asserts, that ‘‘the itinerant preachers have constituted 
them, and consequently ought to have the exclusive control of 
them;” we are sure, however, if they have, it will be no proof 
to us of their enduring any ‘‘privation,” though it may be a 
conclusive one of their being itinerant. 

Another step which the itinerant preachers took ‘‘to secure 
the privileges of clergymen against encroachment” was, to 
possess themselves of all the spiritual power in the church, as 
they had done of the exclusive control of the **funds.??  **They 
doubted not their call to the ministry by Christ Jesus the head 
of the church, and with the itinerancy they could not deny 
themselves the necessary association of divine authoritative 


command, in regulating their establishment, and the conduct of 


the members,” &c. We thank you, Loctor, for this concession, 
because it is the plain and naked truth. You have now, in a 
few words, clearly stated the origin of our churc! government; 
and it will be perfectly useless for you hereafter to attempt to 
recant what you have said, or avoid the force of your own words, 
by ascribing our church polity to any other cause. You have 
candidly acknowledged, that the love of power was a tempta- 
tion too strong to be resisted; and that even itinerant preach- 
ers, members of the General Conference, **could not deny 
themselves the necessary association” of the power of regula- 
ting the conduct of the members with the apostolic usage of 
itinerancy, and the control of the funds, The laity, after 
reading the account you have given of the imbecility of preach- 
ers, in a case of self denial, may pray with greater fervour than 
they were wont to do, ‘lead us not into temptation,” seeing 
that men, ‘*who have no doubt of their call to the ministry by 
Christ Jesus,”” who possess gifts aud graces for the work of the 
same, and whose labours *‘receive the sanction of the Holy 
Ghost,” *‘cannot deny themseives,”? but think it necessary ‘*to 
secure their privileges, as clergymen, agatnst encroachment,” 
to associate ‘‘the power of regulating the establishment, and the 
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conduct of the members,” without their consent, “‘‘with the 
apostolic usage of itinerancy,”’ ‘ and the contro! of the funds.” 
But in this association, where is the proof of ‘*privation??? 
There is none. Indeed the Doctor fairly admits, though tra- 
velling preachers may not thank him for the admission, that the 
vovernment of the church, is based on the love of money and 
power, and that the temptation to associate them was so strong, 


that it could not be resisted by itinerant preachers themselves. 


( To be continued. ) 





CREATION, 


liow countless the glories the earth that 
adern, 
The treasures that teem in her womb; 
The meadows anointed with dews of 
the morn, 
And gildee the hills with the ripeness 
ol corn, 
And cloud-erested groves of perfume! 


Ilow distant the shores, that encompass 
the st a! 
fis navics how splendid they are, 
Or couch’d on its bosom in lordly array, 
Or dauntlessly ploughing their furrow- 
less WAY, 
To wealthier re cions atar! 
Who lent to the landseape such grane 
deur and SPAc , 
Who built the dee ) arch of the sky? 
And launeh’d yonder orbs into infinite 
space, . 


And kindled their lamps, and appointed 
their place,— 
Who waken’d Creation, and why? 


His name is Jenovan,—He governs the 
whole, 
And measures its breadth with a span; 
The tights, that alternately spangle the 
pole, 
The verdure that lives, and the waters 
that roll, 
Are his,—and he made them for man. 


For thousands of gifts, from his bounty 
that flow’d, 
He asks of his creature but one; 
He asks but the heart, that himself has 
be stow’d; 
But deaten’d is man to the voice of his 
Gow, 
And robs the Most Hieu of his own! 
ALEC, 


THE CRUCIFIXION. 


By James Montgomery. 


i asked the heavens—-** What foe to God 
hath done 

l his unexampl d Geedr *“—-the hie avens 
exclaim, 

‘¢*} was man; and we m horror snatched 
the sun 

From such a 
shame.”’ 

[ asked the sea; the sea in tury boil’d, 

Andanswered with his voice of storms—— 
‘¢* Iwas mun: 

My wave in panic at his crime recoil’d, 

Disclos’d the abyss, and from the cen- 
tre ran.”’ 


spectacle of rut and 


1 ask’d the earth; the earth replied 
aghast, 

"Twas man; and such strange pangs 
my bosom rent, 

That still 1 groan and shudder at the 


past.” 
To at gay, smiling, thoughtless man, 
went, 


And asked him next;—He turned a 
scornful eve, 

Shook his proud head, and deigned me 
no reply. 
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N. VERSUS A. OR NEHEMIAH, IN REPLY TO THE THIRD 


NUMBER uF DOCTOR ARMISTEAD’S STRICTURES, IN THE 
FER. NO. OF THE MUTUAL RIGHTS. 


(Continued from page 320.) 


‘*THr necessary association of divine authoritative com- 
mand,” and **the exclusive control of the funds.’ ever since 
we had any, being common to all the itinerant preachers 
in full connexion, ‘sit was in the year 1800.” says Doctor 
Armistead, ‘that the members of the General Conference re- 
solved, that no preacher shall have the right of membership, 1 in 
the succeeding General Conferences, until he is in full con- 
nexion, and has been an itinerant minister, for four years.” 
Whatever reasons may have existed for this change, or whatever 
arguments may have been assigned for it at the time, one con- 
sequence certainly followed it; that inasmuch, as the number 
of preachers, eligible to a seat in General Conference, was di- 
minished, legislative authority was confined to fewer hands; 
and as the power was more concentrated, so it became more 
manageable But things did not continue long even in this 
state. For, in the year 1808, just eight years after the former 

change had been made, **the restrictive rules and regulations,” 
were “passed, by which the nuimber of legislative preachers, was 
still farther lessened. ‘hus. in three consecutive periods, of 
eight years each, there were four very important changes made 
in “the covernmen| of the societies. —The organization of a church, 
with the episcopal form of government— The formation of a 
General Conference, when the itinerant preachers assumed the 
authority to make laws for the members of the church, without 
their consent—The restriction of the attendance of preachers 
at General Conference—And lastly the adoption of **the system 
of itinerant representation.” W ho does not see, that in every 
change, the legislative authority is brought within a narrower 
circle; and that the rays of power, all converging to a point. are 
ultimately to centre in the superintendents. And this is what 
Doctor Armistead eulogises, and says ‘‘is to invigorate the very 
vitals of their establishment, the episcopacy, the general su- 
perintendency.”’ 
51 von. 1 
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‘It was in the year 1800,” says the Doctor, again, ‘‘that 
the members of the General C ‘onference think proper to exclude 
from their legislative body, all travelling preachers who have 
not been matured in judgment by experience, and a full ordina- 
tion.” ‘*Matured in judgment!” really Doctor Armistead 
must think, that the excluded brethren had intellects of a very 
extraordinary kind, or rapid growth, when the experience of 
only two years would have matured their judgment, so as to 
qualify them to legislate forthe church. Perhaps by the next 
time he writes, he may think that there will be no need at all 
of any experience to mature their judgment; for by that time he 
will have discovered, that they all perceive things ‘intuitively, as 
Avam did the nahin and properties of those bea asts, to which he 

gave names. Or perhaps, as he isa classical ichialon: he may in- 
Soadienn a little of the heathen mythology, and tell us that his 
friends, whose advocate he has become, have come into the world 
with **‘matured judgments,’ as Minerva, the goddess of wisdom, is 
said to have come, full yrown, from the head of Jupiter. But 
how comes it to pass, that the old men whose judgments might 
be thought to be matured by ‘experience,’ are frequently left 
out in the elections for General Conference? Does it not seem, 
that some whose influence is felt from centre to circumference, are 
acting upon the advice, which rumour says they received, Bew are 
of the old men, but you need not be ufraid to trust the young ones. 
‘*They thought proper to exclude, &c.’’ And was not the ex- 
clusion of those brethren, whose judgments may have been as 
matured as the judgments of some of those were, who were al- 

lowed a seat in the General Conference, an arbitrary act? And 
if the excluding party had thought proper, could they not have 

extended the term, to seven or ten years, as well as to four, or 
a full ordination? What then, would become of the **divine 
authoritative command, to regulate their establishment,” which, 
it is supposed, is to be operative from the time it **is given them 
by the divine authority of Christ himseltr’? Does it not become a 
nullity, by their being excluded from the legislative department 
of the church? Indeed, the Doctor writes in such a manner, as 
to lead us to suppose, that he considered the ‘*divine right,’ > note 
withstanding all he says in its favour, as a matter that can be 
dispensed with, when men ‘think proper;”’ and authorises us to 
conclude that it may be dismissed the legislative department 
of the church as an unnecessary, if not a common thing. 

The manner in which Doctor Armistead has noticed ¢*Mr. 
Nehemiah” personally, has imposed on us the task of replying 
to his **strictures.”” But, as we should be afraid to give ut- 
terance to our ‘*disjointed conceptions,’ lest by aiming at what 
we are not accustomed to, or do not understand, we should by 
our blunders, only proclaim ‘‘our matured ignorance,” he will 
have to excuse us for not following the example of christian 
politeness, which he has set us. It is with his ‘strictures,’ 
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and not with himself, we have to do. And as he has under- 
taken to catechise us, upon certain points, we shall proceed to 
answer him as well as we can. We did *thear of the Articles 
of Religion *” We did hear **that the General Conference always 
consisted of the travelling preachers alone,” and we were 
always sur prised that it should be so, when there is nothing in the 
word of God—in the necessity of the case—in the principles 
justice—or in the usage of the primitive christian church, t 
justify it. And now we say, that the Doctor himself sade 
oint us to one solitary ecclesiastical writer, who will support 
him in the doctrine he advances. We were ‘‘apprised of the 
Episcopal and itinerant form of government.” And what of 
thatr Will it follow, because we knew the existing church 
covernment to be **Episcopal and itinerant,” that therefore it 
is right to disallow the important improvement of a lay delega- 
tion? We do know that the discipline now, allows ‘a 
trial by a committee of like members and standing with the 
offender;”? and we also know there was a period in our history 
when the discipline did not allow such a trial, and when there 
was a violent opposition made to it by some travelling preachers. 
But we never before knew, that **the book and charter funds 
were constituted by the travelling preachers themselves,” and 
of consequence we were ignorant of their exclusive right to ‘the 
control of these funds.” | 

The Doctor’s intemperate zeal would not allow him to pro- 
ceed in the cautious or cunning way of asking questions; but as 
if impatient of the delay growing out of this method, he leaps 
over all bounds, and in a few lines assumes a double ch \aracter, 
of prophet and historian. Hear his prophecy. ‘*7hey,” the 
terms delegate and constituent, ‘*never will be known, nor will 
they be incorporated in our vocabulary while Methodism con- 
linues.”” An eminent writer says, there are two kinds of pro- 
nhets; those who are inspired by God, to foretell with precision, 
things which are future; and those who predict things which 
they are able and are determined todo. As we are pretty certain 
the Doctor has not been inspired by God to utter the above 
declaration, and as the accomplishment of his prediction, is 
beyond his power to effect, we think it is probable he may be 
found to be a false prophet to his brethren. Having peeped into 
futurity, he next turns round to survey past events, and under- 
takes to seitle a point of chronology, with the greatest certainty 
We said ‘there were no elections or electioneerings for con- 
ference, po caucuses, no general ticket.””, ** There never were 
these misdoings,” says the Doctor, ‘until local intrigue com- 
menced.”? Here the Doctor allows the existence of ‘*these mis- 
doings,” among the itinerants; but says, ‘‘local intrigue com- 
menced” first. We should be sorry to “be thought to contradict 
the Doctor, on a subject with which he appears to be so well 
acquainted, See his circular addressed to the lecal preachers 
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&c. page 151, but we shall give bim our reasons for dissenting 
from him. We have been told, that there were such things, as 
we stated above in the General Conference of 1820. We have 
been assured that there were caucuses held at night, that preachers 
were pledged to certain men, that tickets were lecesed. that the 
proceedings of the General Gaakecones were suspended for the 
want of a quorum, and that this deficiency was not the effect of 
accident, but design; members having withdrawn to break the 
quorum. We have also learned, by a paper in the Mutual Rights, 
that some such manceuvre was acted at the Winchester Con- 
ference last April, and at how many more places such proceedings 
may have taken place, we cannot tell. The Doctor, then, will 
have to settle this point hereafter, by pointing out beth clr- 
cumstances and time, or perchance he may lie under the same 
imputation as a historian, that he now does as a prophet. 

After this digression, the Doctor resumes the catechetical 
course again, and asks, **cannot the ministry form any system 
of reculations they please, for their own government?” Who 
ever said they could not, provided their regulations were 
really and entirely confined to themselves. The Doctor, by 
asking this question, would divert the attention of his readers 
from the true state of the case; but the veil is too thin, to serve 
his purpose; for their **regulations,” as he calls them, are ‘‘ab- 
solute laws,” which, every body knows are made, not exclu- 
sively **for their own gov ernment;” but are binding on hundreds 
of thousands besides themselves, and the subjects “of them have 
no redress if they consider them oppressive or unjust. The 
next question is like the former, with a scrap of latin **ad libitum” 
tacked to it, to ornament it we suppose. ‘*Cannot they try, 
acquit, suspend or expel each other, for offences?” Yes, if they 
will do it. But we shall take this opportunity to,tell the Doctor, 
that the present mode of calling over the names of preachers 
in Conference can be so conducted as to be in effect little more 
than a farce. What can be expected of men, in general, -who 
lie under such powerful temptations to silence or concealment, 
when each one knows, if he utters any thing against another, 
his own turn will come next. Children’s play can be played by 
men; **Don’t tell on me and Tl not tell on you.” For the 
purity of the ministry, some other and more rigid mode ought 
to be adopted, or some kind of tribunal established, besides that 
which constitutes a delinquent, an accuser, juryman, and judge. 

‘*With respeet to the members, the government is patriarchat 
and apostolic, and consequently authoritative.’ Patriarchal! 
This is another of the Doctor’s pretty and favourite expressions. 
He seems to be passionately fond of it, for he frequently uses 
it, but alas! with no better success than he did the term 
‘sapostolic,”” which we formerly noticed. But what is its mean- 
ing? Patriarchal government, is such a government, as a father, 
by paternal right, exercises over his children; or, **the discipline 
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of a father over his. family.””. The Doctor, in asserting that 
the government of Our church, is ‘‘patriarchat,’ > feels an em- 
barrassment at the very outset, and tries to get over it as well 
as he can. For this purpose he prefixes the softening and 
qualifying phrase, ‘like, we say, &c.”” The same diffic ulty oc- 
curs again, when, a little farther on he says, **Indeed if we 
adiait this form off government,’ i.e. the patriarchal, ‘which is 
authoritative and not legislative, there is now not only one 
father. the founder, whose werits are still resident in the affec- 
tions of his progeny; but there are officially, many benefactors, 
who preside over the numerous branches of his family.” In 
running out these linesof parallelism, why did the Doctor change 
the expression ‘sone father,” to **many benefactors.” Clearly, 
because the term ‘one father,” would not fit. Feeling this 
embarrassment, he was obliged to throw it away, and then, he 


slyly slips in ‘many benefactors,” as a substitute. Thus de- 


mon-trating by his own langu uage, and by his own showing, that 
the government of our church is not ‘‘patriarchal.” But if we 
consider the subject of patriarchal government intrinsecally, we 
shall find that from the reason and fitness of things, universal 


usage, the laws of men, and the word of God, the authority of 


the parent ceases to bind the child when he has arrived at man- 
hood. Gal. ch. iv. ver. 1,2 How then can the term ‘*pa- 
triarcha!,”’ (unless as it relates to the attribute of its absolute- 
ness,) be ‘applied to the government of our church? Unless the 
Doctor considers the whole body of the laity and the local 
ministry as ina state of pupilage, mere children in leading 
strings, and the itinerant ministers collectively, not as ‘cone 
father,” but ‘officially’? discharging the duties of dry nurses, 
‘who preside over the numerous branches of the family.” 
Ridiculous as this view of the subject must appear, it is in- 
necent when compared with another, because it is devoid 
of the qualities of ingratitude and injustice, by which the con- 
duct of the child is marked, in his treatment of the father. 
To say nothing of local preachers having first preached the 
gospel, which is now preached by the Methodists, and having 
formed the first societies raised in the United States, we infer 
from the calculations and statements made by ‘**Ezra,”’ (see 
page 232,) that the oldest preachers, the men who are in fact 
the fathers of the societies, as well as the greatest amount of 
talents, are in the local connexion. Here Absalom the son, 
turns the father out of house and home and kingdom. He strips 

him of ail authority, though this authority was rightfully pos- 
sessed. He usurps a power to which he has no legitimate ri; ght; 
which was not conferred by God or man. He takes the reins 
into his own hands, and obliges years, and experience, and 
piety, and usefulness to utter his lamentation in vain. He 
inverts the order of nature to gratify his boundless ambition, 
and thus introduces anarchy and confusion into the city ot 
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peace. Such is the conduct of the youths of the ininerant minis- 
try, towards their fathers, who have borne the burden and heat 
of the day. And if these be the effects of the Doctor’s ‘*pa- 
triarchal government” in its ‘‘nature and perpetuity;” we can 
only say, **O my soul come not thou into their secret, unto their 
assembly mine honour be not thou united.” 

Although the latter member of the fifth restrictive article, 
secures to the members of our church ‘‘the right of trial before 
the society, or a committee, and an appeal,” it does not prohibit 
the preacher from exercising an authority, or exerting an influ- 
ence in every trial, that ought not to be allowed to any man. 
He has the right of appointing a committee for the trial of a 
member; and if he wishes the expulsion of the accused person, 
he may pack his jury, or appoint only those whose integrity he 
has previously sounded or tainted. Ayainst any member of such 
a committee, there is no right of challenge, or power given to 
the implicated person to object, even if he conscientiously be- 
lieves he cannot have a fair trial. The will of the preacher is 
the law, and right or wrong the accused must submit. Suppose 
he is now tried, found guilty and expelled, what redress has he 
after his charkoter has been injured, and his feelings lacerated? 
Why, appeal. Appeal to whom? Perhaps to the very same 
men, as a component part of another court; or if not to the 
same, at any rate to others who have been raised to office by the 
preacher’s fiat, and who can be displaced, if refractory, at his 
pleasure. Bad as this rule i is, in its present form, Doctor Arm- 
istead proposes to destroy it, and give the sole power of cleans- 
ing the church ‘*from immoral and heretical persons,” to the 
travelling preachers. Take his own words. ‘*In every age of 
our institution, the ministers have travelied two and two, ac- 
cording to divine authority, for the advancement of the spiritual 
mnterests of the church; and they have only exercised the au- 
thoritative power of discipline, which they derived from their 
Lord.” **This authoritative discipline, consists in the exercise 
of that power and authority, which Christ by his word has grant- 
ed, for the preservation and continuance of the purity of his 

church.” And again he says, **No man can of himself, or by 
the errant of another, have any right to the exercise of this au- 
thority. The right is given ‘only by the divine euthority of 
Christ himself’ Now, what, we would ask, does the Doctor 
mean by all this? Plainly, that by virtue of their call to preach 
God’s word, travelling preachers s are empowered to expel mem - 
bers from the church, without a trial by a committee. For, 
arguing upon this hypothesis, he says **From the whole it ap- 
pears, that the ministers were the sole judges both of the morals 
and doctrines of the several churches, which they superintend- 
ed, the church not being at all mentioned by our Lord as having 
any authority in these matters.” Ev ery text of scripture which 
he quotes is considered by him as supporting this position, and 
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every argument he advances is intended to establish the same 
thing. ‘To suppose, that they ruled in the church, and yet had 
not the authority of cleansing the church from immoral and 
heretical persons, would be extremely absurd!” Thus the 
itinerant ministers will perceive the obligations they are ‘aiding 

to Dector Armistead, for constituting them the purgers of the 
church; and the members will see with what farther powers he 

would clothe the itinerant preachers, who have, by far, too much 
already. Not satisfied with giving them the exclusive right to 
make laws for the church, without her consent or concurrence, 
he would destroy ‘*the equity of the church which rests on a 
trial by a committee of like members and standing with the 
offender,” or he contradicts himself; for he asserts that the 
ministers were the ‘*sole judges”? of the morals of the members. 
And because St. Paul says, **1 verily, as absent in body, but 
present in spirit, Have supcep already,” he would allow St. 
Neddy, or St. Biily. or St. Harry , or St. any body, provided his 
name is in the catalogue of the travelling preachers, to say 
**7 judge, and sive direction for the expulsion of the member 
accordingly. He would thus place every man’s character and 
standing in the church, at the mercy of a travelling preacher. 
He would abolish the restrictive rule, which secures to every 
member the right of a trial by his peers, and of an appeal. 

And be would ‘ultimately exclude from the kingdom of Heaven 
those who were excluded from the bosom of the church, by an 
application of ‘*whatsoever ye bind on earth shall be bound in 
heaven.” Here, then, is the power of the keys with a ven- 
geance; carrying these what cannot a travelling preacher doz 
But to make this dose somewhat palatable, he sweetens it with 
a little jure divino; for he declares they have received this 
‘cauthoritative commard from Jesus Christ himself.” Query; 
does the proof of this depend on the owning of a horse, bridle 
and saddie? or do not other ministers receive > this ‘authoritative 
command” as well as the itinerant ministers? His next argu- 
ment is, ‘‘they have used this authoritative discipline discreet- 
ly.” Many who read this assertion will think very differently 
from the Doctor, and demand proof for what he says. For 
cases upon cases might be mentioned where there has been an 
absolute abuse of the authority with which they were invested. 
His last argument is drawn from the purity of design. ‘*Qur 
original design,’ ’ says the annotator whom he quotes, ‘in forming 
our religious societies, renders the existence of this authority in 
our ministers absolutely necessary.” And what authority 1s ‘this 
which is ‘‘absolutely necessary: >? An authority in the ‘travel- 

ling preacher to expel members without the tedious and preca- 
rious method of a trial by jury; or, as the Doctor would express 
it, in his own peculiar and classical way, ‘‘ad libitum.”* But it 


*At his pleasure. 
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may be asked, are there no wise and virtuous men, who care for 
the purity of the church, as well as travelling preachers? Or 
will the motive sanctify the wrong? If these be the principles 
of the Doctor’s **patriarchal” system, we must consider them 
as the principles of the gov ernment of some cruel, tyrannical 
step-father, rather than as emanations of the God of righteous- 
ness and love. 

We have now arrived at the end of the third number of Doc- 
tor Armistead’s strictures; and cannot close our review without 
making one or two additional remarks. The Doctor informed 
us, on page 250, that he had ‘‘learnt from long experience, that 
both preachers and members have but superficial renee: en of 
the nature and design of church government.” And that from 
this fact he was ‘‘conscientiousiy obligated to elucidate the sub- 
ject for the benefit of the church, in a conclusive and decisive 
manner.’ Giving credit to this declaration, we are at some loss 
to conceive how it was possible for the Doctor so widely to MISS 
his mark. Will it not strike the mind of the reader as a very 
extraordinary fact, that such a scholar, a minister. and a pro- 
fessional gentleman too, should declare he ‘felt conscienti+usl 
obligated to elucidate the subject” of ecclesiastical polity for the 
benefit of his ignorant brethren, and yet have only ‘*darkened 
counsel by words without know ledgze.”? That he should write 
nineteen octavo pages and a half, of very close print, on church 
government, and never mention the name of any one ecclesias- 
tical writer, from first to last. That he should have introduced 
to the notice of the readers of the Mutual Rights ‘**Asclepiades 
an eminent Grecian physician,” ‘‘the plan of his diet and the 
general indications of cure,’’ with a view to give the origin of 
the term Methodist in its application to our societies, and yet be 
silent respecting the ‘*plan” of the government of the Chris- 
tian church, for the lirst three hundred years after Christ, ‘‘and 
the general indications” of the proximity of the government of 
our church to that of the church of Rome. That he should de- 
nounce his brethren for differing from him in opinion, and dog- 
matise ina strain that is not calculated to bring eouifortable 
feelings to a sound reflecting mind in the hour of dissolution. 
And finally, that he should suffer his zeal to hurry him to the 
use of language that mere politeness, to say nothing of Ghristi- 
anity, would utterly disallow! All this is strange, passing 
strange to us. We shall leave the Doctor, as well as our 
readers, to reflect on these things; and shall request him, when 
he writes again. to furnish us with some authority from ecclesi- 
astical writers for the doctrines which he has advanced in his 
contemptuous and bombastical strictures. 


NEHEMIAH. 








ipa 








A WORD IN RETURN TO ‘6A PARTING WORD TO ONE OF 
THE LAITY.” 


My dear brother, had your parting word been such an one as 
{ might have expected, or as I could, with propriety, have re- 
ceived with silence, I should have been pleased with knowing, 
that the windy war of words between us was at an end. But as 
you have thought proper to lay to my charge crimes that [ am 
innocent of, I conceive it proper and necessary that I should, at 
least, endeavour to shew that I am not guilty of them: because if 
suffered to remain unnoticed, their direct tendency would be, 
and very properly so too, to invalidate the whole of what I have 
said on the pages of this work. 

You commence by saying, ‘‘you still bear on my moral 
character” permit me to assure you, my brother, that this is a 
great mistake into which you have fallen; [ ‘never felt the least 
wish or desire to utter a single sentence derogatory to your 
moral character; when I said, ‘‘what a pity he has lost his first 
love—that he has so far departed from the simplicity of the 
gospel;” Thad reference only to the subject on which I was at 
the moment treating, viz. your sentiments concerning the 
government of the church, and ‘‘the body of Elders” belonging 
to it. | | 

You next say, ‘‘you had represented me and my reforming 
brethren to the world as a set of backsliders,”’ this I must pro- 
nounce a ‘‘misstatement.” If my brother will take the trouble 
to re-peruse my statements on this matter, he will find, I think, 
that they are sufficiently guarded, and that, to make the worst 
of them; [ have only represented some of them to be, as I feared, 
in this state; and I am persuaded that ‘*Nehemiah” will not 
hesitate to join me in saying, that even (we or three, are **too 
many” to be in this deplorable state. And I am very sure, that 
either my brother, or myself, were we so disposed, would find 
no difficulty in writing the names of more than that many, who, 
judging by our Saviour’s rule, ace backsliders—but who glory in 
being called reformers. 

I am next led to notice your charge against me of saying that 
you were ‘‘at much pains to misrepresent” me. This charge is 
true; and sorry I am that I was under the necessity of making it; 
and still more do I regret, that [ am now constrained to 
reiterate it, I allude now, particularly to the third paragraph on 
page 275, M. Rights. 

Again, you charge me with having said that you ‘shave made 
a wilful misstatement of the sentiments” I hold. This ts ano- 
ther “‘misstatement;” a recurrence to page 224, will shew my 
words to be, *‘was this a mistake,” or a wi/ful **misstate’’- 
ment??? Now then, if my brother’s grammatical powers are great 
enough to enable him to make such ‘an analysis of this sen- 
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tence” as will support his charge, I fear I shall be constrained 
to acknowledge those powers to be greater than [ had any con- 
ception of. These misstatements, and 1 could easily add to 
their number, but I forbear, may have been ‘caccidental and 
unintentional:” and however my ‘brother may credit my asser- 
tion; | assure him, that it would afford me much gratification to 
know that it isin his power to say that these misstatements were 
‘saccitdental and unintentional.” 

‘Nehemiah’ has been at great pains to prove, that I hold a 
sentiment which [ feel not the most distant desire to disavow; 
but on the contrary, although he has been pleased, on a former 
occasion, to ridicule me for it—and now, terms it an ‘‘erro- 
neous doctrine” which he has laboured to **put down for ever;”’ 
I now ‘‘fearlessly”’ repeat ‘*God is the author of church govern- 
ment.”—I wish now to be distinctly understood—I have not 
said that God is the author of every kind of church government; 
but of that kind on/y ‘*which his holy word will support. - 

[ humbly hope, that my brother—after a little reflection—will 
not deny that God was the Author of the Government of the 
First Christian Church—mark that word—that was ever estab- 
lished among mortals, that we have any account of. By turning 
to the Book of Exodus, he will find him (God) describing even 
the minutia of that service which he would have his chosen 
people render unto him. I entreat my greatly esteemed brother 
when he may read this sentence, to pause a little, and reflect 
before he utters a word; and then, perhaps he will admit that it 
was the Lord Jesus Christ who appeared to, and spoke face to 
face with his servant Moses. But if this was so—dves it not 
necessarily follow, that it was a Christian Church which he was 
establishing. According to my understanding of the Scriptures, 
God has never communicated with man but through a medium! 

I would presume to think, that ‘*no man, who wished his 
readers to respect his understanding,” would venture to tell the 
world, that he verily believed, that the Apostles, when the 
travelled through so many regions of the then known world, 
preaching the eospel—planting “of Churches—ordaining Bidesn. 
men whom they believed were, through their ministry, ‘eamvestel 
to God—and who were called and qualified by him for the pur- 
gig succeed them—as Preachers of those new doctrines. 
Who, I say, can believe that they never gave them any torm— 

rule—plan or directions for the government of the churches 

committed to their care; the mem bers of which they were com- 
manded to command and ieach. 1 Tim. iv. 11. But if they did 
wive such directions, plans, rules or forms; they did so by divine 
inspire ation; and it must here also, necessarily follow, that my 
position is correct, viz. that God is the author of church govern- 
ment! 

Here I would lay down my pen, but must add, many can beat 
me witness as to the high estimation in which I have ever held 
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your moral character; and [ would now esteem it an honour to 
to render you any kind of service, did you stand in need of 
such services; because I esteem you as a christian brother—a 
man of God—a master builder in his church. But my brother, 
I think a short sentence which you have applied to me, is so 
much more applicable to yourself, that I must take leave to 
return it to you. **Ah! brother, you cannot maintain the point, 
and you are not willing to yield it.” Were not this the case, 
your style in answering me would be very different to what it is; 
for, had you the right side of the argument, I know that you are 
well able to point out my ‘‘mistakes, clearly and conclusively.” 
Had that been the case, I should not have dared to enter the 
lists against you; but feeling confidently assured that I am on 
the Lord’s side, 1 have—though with fear and trembling from a 
feeling sense of my incompetency to perform the task—boldly 
advanced to the combat, if, under an humbling sense of my 
unworthiness, [ maybe permitted to use the similie—with my 
sling, and five smooth stones;—fearless of defeat. 
OnE oF THE Larry. 


Philadelphia, 5th Feb. 1825. 
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AN ESSAY ON 2 TIM. 1 CH. 7 V. 


‘‘For God hath not given us the spirit of fear; but of power and 
of love, and of a sound mind.”’ 


Some philologers suppose that AciAia, from the root of AcAsog 
translated in the text by the word fear, the words die and dead 
are derived. And we know from experience, that fear can come 
from, and produce weakness. ‘*God has not given us the spirit 
of fear, but of power;” that is, courage. We associate weak- 
ness with fear, and strength with courage. In children, the body 
and mind are weak. In adults, child-like weakness of mind, o1 
ignorance, may exist, while the body is healthy and vigorous. 
But in all cases, we shall find some kind or degree of weakness, 
wherever we find fear. ‘The spirit of fear, that is, fear itself, 
may be said to be given, in the same sense that the effect is said 
to be given with the cause; or the consequence with its prece- 
dent. ‘I'o believers, the gospel does not give causes or precedents 
which necessarily produce fear, or are inevitably followed by it. 
The gospel does not enfeeble either the body or the mind, A 
spirit of fear, may be given, or superinduced, by a system of 
education or government. ; 

Entire ignorance upon any subject, excludes all fear pertain- 
ing to that particular subject; hence the maxim, “they that know 
nothing fear nothing.” It is partial ignorance, or unperfect 
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knowledge, that makes us cowards. This is true in regard to 
superstition. ‘The kind and degree of knowledge, imparted and 
imbibed, produce alarm and terror. It may so happen, also, in 
the afflicting events which befal us, in the order of Providence. 
These kinds of terrors, as Job calls them, ‘‘the terrors of God 
make me afraid.”” He could not comprehend the principle of 
them, nor foresee their issue. The knowledge which the gospel 
imparts, inspires confidence and hope, not doubt and despair. 


But there is a fear of authority, as well as a fear of ignorance or 


limited and partial knowledge, from which the gospel relieves 
us. ‘These two kinds of fear, however they may have been asso- 
ciated or confounded, are distinct from each other in their ori- 
gin, and in their nature. An infidel or an atheist, who has no 
belief in the being of God, no kind of religious fear, may, ne- 
vertheless, be a personal, or a political slave; and tremble before 
the power of man. And inversely, the subjects of the freest go- 
vernments may be educated in systems of dark and desperate 
superstition. A fear of priests and of kings, or of ecclesiasti- 
cal and civil authority, has then no necessary connection with 
theological or religious knowledge, properly so called. And 
though priest-cratt and king-craft, or power, are commonly 
united under the titles of church and state, they may exist in- 
dependently of each other. But, inasmuch as a “Divine right” 
is the best of all rights, when men, under the gospel, seek for a 
right of control or absolute authority over their fellow men, 
they will, of course, be led to rest their claims upon the gospel 
itself. 

It behoves us, therefore, by the most careful and critical ex- 
amination, to ascertain whether God has or has not, given us the 
spirit of fear to religious superiors or masters. For the conse- 
quence is unavoidable, it the ministers of religion are made ab- 
solute, and not responsible governors, a spirit of fear is given to 
the church;—for the former must needs engender the latter. 
There can be no error in the proposition. When all is given, 
nothing remains;—or when nothing remains, there can be no far- 
ther division. If all ecclesiastical power be vested in the min- 
isters of religion, they are the heads, the sovereigns of the church; 
and the charch has no power at all. Again, if all ecclesiastical 
power be vested in one of the ministers of religion, none remains 
to be divided among the rest; and one will be the head and 
sovereign of the church, and of the ministers too. 

The points in particular to be inquired into, seem to be these: 
how did Jesus Christ teach his apostles—and how did they un- 
derstand his instructions? Did he teach them the principles of | 
a hierarchy—and did they reduce these principles to practice? 
To answer the first of these inquiries, we must needs have re- 
course to the gospels. One of the relations which obtained bes 
tween our Saviour and his disciples, was that of teacher and 
scholars. He reminded them, again and again, of the necessity 
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of learning of him, as little children. Their former knowledge 
was, in no case, to prejudice their minds or their dispositions. 
On the supposition, that all the powers and prerogatives of the 
ancient priesthood were to be transferred to them, no satisfacto- 
ry reason can be assigned, why they were required to be so docile 
to their new teacher. 

But let us hear the master speak—‘‘Ye know that the princes 
of the Gentiles exercise dominion over them, and they that are 
great, exercise authority among them; but it shall not be so among 
you. Whosoever will be great among you, let him be your minis- 
ter; and whosoever will be chief among you, let him be your ser- 
vant; even as the son of man came not to be ministered unto; but 
to minister and to give h.s life a ransom for many.”—Matth. 
Xx. 25-28. “But do ye not after their works, for they say and 
do not, for they bind heavy burdens and grievous to be borne— 
but they themselves will not move them with one of their fin- 
gers—and love to be‘called of men, Rabbi, Rabbi! But be ye not 
called Rabbi, for one is your master, even Christ, and ye are ail 
brethren. And neither call any man father upon the earth, for 
one is your father, which is in heaven; neither be ye called master, 
for one is your master, even Christ; but he that is greatest among 
you, shall be your servant.”—Matth. xxii, 3-12. ‘*They were 
disputing among themselves, who should be greatest; and he 
saith unto them, if a man desire to be first, the same shall be last 
of all, and servant of all.”—Mark ix. 34-36. **And he saith 
unto them, the kings of the Gentiles exercise lordship over them, 
and they that exercise authority upon them, are called benefac- 
tors—but he that is greatest among you, let him be as the young- 
er; and he that is chief, as he that doth serve.”’>—Luke xxii. 
25-26. 

On some of the medals of the ancient kings of Syria, besides 
the portraits of the kings themselves, we have on the reverse, an 
archer, sitting on a throne, holding out his bow, with the mottos— 
‘king of kings; ‘*benefactor;” ‘‘just;” “illustrious,” ‘‘great 
king.’? Now it is somewhat remarkable, that our Lord should 
have selected from among these titles **benefactor”»—cucpy<ing (eu- 
ergetes.) Has this term any relation to the Hebrewr (9"}{% shad.) 
Did the assumption of it convey an idea of obligation on the part of 
the governed? As, for instance, ‘‘this right to govern is in us.” 
“We do you a favour, in condescending to govern yeu.” Then said 
our Lord, **Ye shall not be called benefactors’’—doers of favours 
—conferers of benefits—any more than masters or fathers. Ob- 
serve how these titles are calculated to inspire fear. They would 
not only be feared as masters, xodnyx)os (Kathegetai,) Duces vie, 
leaders of the way, institutors, or Odnyo, preceptors; but as 
cvepyslas, (euergetai,) as it-were, gods. What calamities were 
not to be dreaded, if the benefactors were displeased, and should 
refuse to govern!—or if their government should be usurped! 
Although our Lord says, expressly, it shall not be so among you; 
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yet, is it not most een so, among hierarchical ministers? 
Is it an unusual thing, to hear dignified ecclesiastics, in a style 
somewhat peevish, broadly intimating, that they are conferring 
favours on ungrateful, if not unworthy subjects? This feelin 
is manifest in not a few of the writings of their defenders and 
panygerists. What a favour!—what a benefit, that such an one 
should condescend to exercise authority over us! All this would 
be true, upon the supposition that the church has no right except 
that of being governed. Is this meaning included in the phrase 
‘securing the rights of thousands”—that i is, governing them! 

We see, then, what our Lord taught his disciples to do, and 
what he forbid them to do. If there was no equality in all ‘this, 
in what language can it be conveyed? ‘‘.4/l ye are brethren” — 
*‘one is your m aster , even Christ”—your dux viz, leader of the 
way. We may not, however, trust our own judgment, but in- 
quire how the apostle S themselv es understood these instructions. 


And, first, let us hear Peter upon this point: ‘The elders which 


are among you, | exhort, who am also an elder, and a witness of 


the sufferings of Christ, and also a partaker of the glory which 
shall be revealed; feed the flock of God which is among you, 
taking the oversight, not by constraint, but willingly; not for 
filthy “lucre, but of a ready mind; neither as being lords over 
God’s heritage, but as ex: imple s to the flock.”—i. Pet. v. 1, 2, 3. 
This xaraxupisvovles tov xdqpnv (Katakurieuontes ton kleron), 
lording it over the heritage, 1s an echo, as will be perceived, by 
the texts already quoted out of the eapee- Three things seem 
here to be guarde ‘d against: 1.Indolence. 2. Avarice. 3. Ambition. 
The last, in pa rticular, was incompatible. with the setting of an 
example to the flock, as appears from the 5th verse—Yea, all 
of you be subject one to another, and be clothed with humility.” ” 
Next let us hear James; “<My brethren, be not many masters 
‘*Nly brethren, have not the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ, ol 
Lord of glor y, with respect of persons.” ‘The rebuke of John to 
Diotrephes, | is well known. In what did this man’s offence con- 
sist? He loved to have the preeminence; and his conduct corres- 
ponded to his disposition. We need only quote St. Paul. Not,” 
says he, ‘that we have dominion over your faith, but are helpers 
of your joy.” All this is quite to the purpose. Can any coun- 
tervailing passage be found in the New Testament? The whole 
meaning seems to us to be well expressed 1 in **God hath not given 
us the spirit of fear’—not given us a hierarchy, or govern- 
ment of preachers, to act over us with an uncontrolled dominion. 
No intimation, is any where given, that one or more of these 
twelve apostles, should have dominion over the others; and, of 
course, be feared by them. The passage in John, on which 
certain hierarchists lay so much stress, viz. ‘*Feed my sheep,” 
‘‘Feed my lambs,” is not rule, govern, command. Nor were these 
sheep and lambs brother shepherds; that is. apostles. And as for 
the saving, ‘fon this rock will I build my church,” it is clearly 
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explained by the passage which speaks of the foundation of the 
apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself, being the chief cor- 
ner stone. Paul did not fear Peter, for God had not given to 
St. Peter the supremacy over the rest of the apostles. Hence 
Paul withstood him to his face. The very circumstance, of the 
equality of the twelve apostles, ought to ‘put all controversy at 
rest, respecting the existence of a primitive hierarchy. These 
men were not only all equal among themselves, as witnesses of 
the resurrection, but as planters of churches, and doctrinal 
teachers; and whatever may have been their governing powers, 
these also they held in common, and not one over another. It 
is po uncommon thing, for Episcopal writers to talk about him 
who presided, when the apostles met. Some of them suppose, 
that James presided at Jerusalem, &c. Was James then the 
senior bishop, or the arch-bishop, or the patriarch, or the pope? 
How did be get into the chairr Did he take it of right, or was 
he elected? In a certain conference, James, and Cephas, and 
John, seemed to be pillars. But it made no matter to Paul. And 
indeed they gave him the right hand of apostelical fellowship. 
Paul, as the apostle of the Gentiles, magnified his office; that is, 
maintained his equality. Can any thing be more plain, than 
that twelve men could not act executively, or manage an indi- 
vidual sov ereignty, as the head of the church, upon hierarchical 
principles? And is it not equally plain, that our Saviour did not 
depuie any one of them directly and by name to this office? 
And that they did not do it indirectly among themselves? 
‘*When,” says Paul, ‘‘they saw, that the gospel “of the uncir- 
cumcision was committed to me, as of the circumcision unto 
Peter, for he that wrought effectually in Peter to the apostleship 
of the circumcision, the same was mighty in me towafds the 
Gentiles. And when James, Cephas (Peter), and John, who 
seemed to be pillars, perceived the grace that was given unto 
me, they gave to me and Barnabas the right hand of fellowship, 
that we should go unto the heathen, and they unto the circum- 
cision.”?> And yet this very Peter is made to be the exclusive 
head of the church. Verily! he must have obtained this commis- 
sion after this conference. For neither he, nor James, nor John, 
nor Paul, nor Barnabas, nor any body else, had any knowledge 
of it then. He was to go, continue to go unto the circum- 
cision, not alone, but in company. They unto the uncireumeision. 
Paul never contended for prececency, but equality. ‘sT am not 
a whit behind the very chief of the ‘apostles. ”* This was not 
boasting. It was not usurpation. For there was no hierarchy 
in this fraternity. Peter was to be blamed, because he refused 
to eat with the Gentiles. It was well for the church, on this 
occasion, that he was not pope, head of the church. For this 
practice could not have been withstood. But as they were all 
brethren, authority could not get the better of reason. The 
paroxysm, which led to the separation of Paul and Barnabas. 
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might be quoted as another example, of the liberty and equality 
which reigned in this primitive family of gospel ministers. But 
no where in the New Testament, is the absence of the hierar- 
chical principle more manifest, than in the epistles to Timothy 
and to Titus. Epistles so often quoted, and indeed, so con- 
stantly relied upon by all parties. We should bear in mind, 
that these men are called sons; and that their title of office is 
evangelists. But with the single exception of bearing witness 
to the resurrection, and writing scripture, their powers seem to 
be almost as plenary as those of the apostles themselves. Not 
one word, not even an allusion occurs, in these interesting let- 
ters, to any thing like a supremacy. And this is the more re- 
markable, as in after times, pastoral letters abounded in this 
kind of matter. The writer of the book of Revelation, is also 
equally silent respecting this modern rock of the church’s 
salvation. The last, the dying letter of St. Paul, and the re- 
velation which Jesus Christ shewed unto his servant John, say 
not one word about the supremacy of Simon, whose sirname was 
Peter; nor of precedency and succession apostolic; though, 
taking all things into consideration, these seem to have been 
fair occasions. If we admit the existence of Peter’s preeminence, 
how can Timothy and Titus be justified in taking their instruc- 
tions from Paul, and executing their ministry in the church, 
without any reference to the vicegerent of Jesus Christ upon 
earthr 

Let any man make himself acquainted with the apparatus of 
those civil and religious governments, under which the spirit of 
fear prevails, and having carefully read over the New Testa- 
ment, let him ask himself, if he finds any of those fear inspiring 
agents and instruments there. It has been well said, that the 
dominion of man over man, is founded in opinion, not in nature. 
And the most superficial observation of artificial governments, 
must convince any one, of this. To produce military subordi- 
nation, how much discipline, and how many means are neces- 
sary. But military discipline itself, is not sufficient for the 
purposes of civil government. In order to give this its effect, 
children must be educated from the cradle, and all the pagean- 
try of courts be displayed. Instead of these, the gospel exhibits a 
nete example of the government of principle. ‘The few insu- 
ated passages, which have been tortured, in order to make 
them speak in terms conformable to a government of men, in- 
stead of principle, if left alone, without the superaddition of 
abundance of human legislation, would be found to be utterly 
inadequate to this end. This is the reason why all hierarchists 
plead so strenuously, in behalf of their own enactments, as of 
equal authority with the scripture. If as much fear as common- 
ly operates in monarchical governments, had been necessary 
to the apostolic government, its authority could not have been 
maintained for a day. Hence our Saviour said, it shall not be 
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soamong you. As an instance, we need only quote the case of 
the two sons of Zebedee and their mother, when they made ap- 
plication for the first honours; ‘*‘When the ten heard it,” says 
the evangelist, **they had indignation.” If it had been really 
the intention of the master, to have made any one or more of 
his disciples supreme over the rest, what teaching, and caution, 
and warning, and even threatening, would have been necessary: 
But instead of this, he checks their first aspirations, and re- 
minds them, that they are all brethren. It may be no difficult 
matter, to find men to take the sovereignty, under a new sy8- 
tem; but not so easy to produce the spirit. of obedience. Our 
Saviour had endeared himself to the eleven. The time when 
he was about to be taken from them, would have been most fit 
to fix upon a successor, if he meant to leave one. Yet not one 
of them is named. ‘I go away, but I will send you another 
comforter, even the spirit of truth, who shall abide with you for 
ever. Now, I go my way, to him that sent me, and none of 
you asketh me, whither goest thou? But because I have said 
these things, sorrow hath filled your hearts; nevertheless, I tell 
you the truth, it is expedient! for you, that I go away; for if | 
go noi away, the comforter will not come unto you; but if I 
depart, I will send him to you.” The same leading object is 
kept in view, respecting the pentecost. Instead of pointing out 
a successor, and training the rest to habits of subordination to his 
authority, he directs them to tarry at Jerusalem, until they should 
be endued with power from on high. When the day of pente- 
cost was fully come, they were all together in one place, with 
one accord, and they were al/ filled with the Holy Ghost. No 
two systems can be more distinct, than this is from an hierar- 
chy. When the Lord Jesus Christ ascended into heaven, he 
sent the comforter, the spirit of truth, to supply the place of 
his personal presence; but left no one of his disciples to occupy 
his place, and to govern the rest. All his offices are perpetual 
and unchangeable, and, of course, cannot be held or represent- 
ed in this world, by a succession of mortal men. 

To keep up a succession of human heads over the church, a 
spirit of fear must be kept up in the church. Why these names, 
these titles. these offices, these powers and prerogatives? Not 
surely to inspire love; but fear. ‘His holiness,” ‘*his Emi 
nence,”’ **The most reverend father in God,” ‘*The right re- 
verend,” and *‘His grace the Lord Bishop,” &c. &c., are caleu- 
lated to fill the mind with awe; and appearances are made to 
correspond to the sounds, to make the effect more complete. 
The tripple crown, the pontifical robes, the splendour and the 
show produce their full measure to this illusion, And if any 
one has temerity enongh to touch the tinsel, he will find beneath 
this gaudy covering, offensive and defensive armour, in quan- 
tity and kind, sufficient to convince him that it is mot with 


phantoms that he has to de. An hierarchy gives us the spirit of 
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fear, for it is really a most fearful power. It carries terror and 
consternation to the very heart Our Saviour’s precepts and ex- 
amples correspond, in proving, that he did not mean to raise up a 
spirit of mastery in the ministry. He not only assures them, 
that he came not to be ministered unto, but to minister. He also 
tells them, that henceforth he will not call them servants; and 
his reason for doing so. A servant knoweth not what his lord 
doeth; but I have called you friends. For all things that I have 
heard of my father, I have made known unto you. Add to this, 
the new commandment—A new commandment I give unto you, 
that ye should love one another. Not that one should fear an- 


other. ‘‘God hath not given us the spirit of fear, but of power 
and of love, and of a sound mind.” 


(To be continued.) 


PRESIDING ELDERSHIP. 


Tuis office has created much excitement in the Meshodist 
Episcopal Church, within the last few years; and this fact has 
led me to inquire into the origin and necessity of the office. 
The prosecution of this inquiry has conducted me to the con- 
clusion, that the order was originally the offspring of circum- 
stances and existing exigencies—that these exigencies and cir- 
cumstances have ceased to exist—and that by consequence, 
with the cessation of that state of things, which originated the 
order, the order itself ought also to have ceased. 

The elementary principles of common right teach, that no 
state of things or order of office, ought to exist in associated 
communities, without good and sufficient cause—and that their 
existence ought, of right, to terminate with the cause of their 
origination; unless, indeed, the perpetuity of that existence be 
based upon a subsequent substitution, of other and tantamount 
causes, with their first or creating cause. 

If, then, it should be satisfactorily proved, that the Presiding 
Eldership was originally the offspring of circumstances, and if 
it should further appear, that those circumstances, which origi- 
nated the necessity of its creation, have passed away;—and if, 
finally, it should be manifest, that no other causes have since 
grown up, to require the perpetuity of the order, it must then, 
follow, that the office of Presiding Elder ought to be abolished. 

I, therefore, propose to direct a few arguments to the es- 
tablishment of these propositions. 

The first of these propositions: That the Presiding Eldership 
was originally, the offspring of circumstances, finds its com- 


plete confirmation in the history of early Methodism in this 
fcountry. 
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It is well known that Methodism had raised up nearly, or 
quite a hundred itinerant preachers, an unknown number of 
local preachers, and fifleen thousand members in America, be- 
fore ordination was conferred on any of these preachers; and 
consequently before the Methodist people had the ordinances 
administered to them, by their own preachers. And when at 
length, it was determined to ordain American Methodist 
preachers, ordination was conferred on them very sparingly; 
for, according to the history of our church, at the time our first 
preachers received orders, though there were probably two hun- 
dred local and travelling preachers in this country, only ten 
Elders were ordained for the United States! To supply the 
then infant churches with the sacraments and ordinances, these 
Elders, had several circuits and stations assigned them, through 
which they were to travel for the purpose of administering the 
ordinances. This work now engrossed their entire time and 
attention, and prevented them from taking circuits or stations, 
as they had before done. For several years, no more Elders 
were ordained than were necessary to perform this service. Un- 
til 1789, a sufficient number of Elders only were ordained, to 
keep up one for each of those divisions, or sections, into which 
the work was thrown, and over which an Elder presided. But 
in this year (°89) a sufficient number of Elders were ordained, 
to supply the members with the sacraments and ordinances, 
without keeping up a separate order of ministers for this pur- 
pose. And now some of these Elders, who had exercised a kind 
of presiding charge, seeing the end of that state of things which 
had originated their anomalous office, proposed that all the 
Elders should fall into the ranks with their brethren, on cir- 
cuits and stations. But numbers and power were sufficient, in 
the opposition, to defeat the object of this proposition, and from 
that time to establish two classes of Elders;—the higher class 
ef which, from that time, began to pass under the denomination 
of Presiding Elders! ‘Thus was this order perpetuated, for the 
simple reason, as it would seem, that it had been instetuted! 

Now that the office assumed something like a permanent 
existence, a few more duties, and many more prerogatives, 
were attached to it;—and it has continued to grow in power, 
and ina kind of sacredness, even to the present time;—until 
now, he who dares to call the necessity and scripturality of 
the office in question, is, in the eyes of some, as criminal as 
he who shall say Facea, or thau fool! (For proof of these state- 
ments, see history of the church before 1789—and compare the 
article defining Presiding Elders’? duty in Discipline for 1790, 
with Discipline for 1824.} For the contirmation of the state- 
ments I have made, and for the general illustration of the sub- 
ject in question, I will here notice, briefly, the origin and pro 
cress, of titles and offices in our church government. as found tp 
onr early historv. 
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In 1773, the time of the first American conference, there was 
no kind of title of ‘distinction among the preachers who formed 
that conference; but in 1774, part of the preachers, 1. e. the eldest. 
took the name of Assisianis—the others were Lelpers. Until 
1775, Mr. A. was Assistant and circuit preacher, in common 
with others; but from that time he acted as General Assistant, 
ind took no special appointment to circuit or station. In 1779. 
the conference appointed him to the office of General Assistant; 
which he had already exercised for several years. In 1785, Mr. 
A. was appointed and ordained Superintendent; and several 
iilders were ordained. We now had- Superintendents, Elders, 
Deacons, Assistants, and Helpers. The Elders were all putin a 
kind of presiding charge. In 1787, the name of ‘*Assistant,” 
having passed quite down from the head, was finally cut off at 
the foot of the rank. In 1788, Mr. A., first ssestant, then 
General Assistant, Superintendent, and General Superintendent, 
took the title of Bisnop; and the very next year, 1789, he con- 
ferred on Select Elders the title of Presiding Elders. Now we 
had Bishops, Presiding Elders, Elders, Deacons and Preachers. 
In 1790, the qualifying prefix, ‘*Presiding,”? was dropped; but 
Was again taken up in 1797—and in 1801, we were so well ac- 
quainted with the title, as only to require a **P.” in the minutes. 
Until now, P. Elders were appointed toe the charge of certain 
circuits and stations; but in this year, 1801, their several charges 
were called by some name, as Baltimore District, &c. It was 
now that their charges may be said to have received a ‘loca! 
habitation aud a name!” 

Ostrer Dictrum. 
Zu be continued. ) 
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VURIMASLIUS ‘TO THE EDITORS OF THE MUTUAL RIGHTS 


I cannot reasonably object to pay,— 
A tax that all must pay;— 
From those who scribble, up to those who pray;— 


Nor would [ say one word in reply to “One of the Laity,” if 
ihe matter to which he adverted had been published in the Mutual 
Rights,or if he had given a fair and ful! quotation of my words. 
several of your readers, it may fairly be presumed, will have never 
een the letters from ** Dokimasius” to **Amicus;” and, if disposed 
tu see them, may not be able to procure the 2d volume of the Wes- 
leyaa Repository. My words are—** Yet, notwithstanding, it does 
seem strange to some persons, that a church and a ministry, with 
io power save what 1s derived from one man, should be defended 
with so much zeal; they had imagined, that men would shrink 
from an ocean where all their personal identity as christians and 
ministers must be swallowedup. But whoever looks carefully 
nto the matter. will perceive, that though such may be the fact. it 
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is not perceived by themselves, that classes, and congregations, and 
stations, and circuits, and districts, conceive themselves to be 
whole and entire churches; and that class-leaders and stewards, 
and travelling preachers and deacons, and elders, and presiding 
elders, feel like a sort of bishops, and of course dread a change in 
the present system. That this, in many instances, is the state of 
men’s views and feelings among us, there is sufficient reason to 
believe, and these views and feelings account for the tenacity with 
which they cleave to the present economy. Mr. Hume, ina very 
able essay, explains the fact, that the Persians submitted for a long 
time to their conquerors the Greeks, by proving that the succes- 
sors of Alexander, adopted the policy of the Persian kings. Their 
policy was the same in civil matters, that ours is in church govern- 
ment. In one view, it seems very humiliating, that a whole com- 
munity, whether civil or religious, should be entirely dependent 
upon one man; but in another, it is easy to perceive that such a 
state of dependence must generate expectation, that the same hand 
which humbles us, exalts us also. By sweeping away every ves- 
tige of aristocratical authority; as well as personal liberty, it is, 
that all absolute governments, whether in church or state, animate 
the hopes of ail, from the least unto the greatest; so that the men 
who have no security for their highest honours, are, nevertheless, 
stimulated to the greatest fidelity and zeal in the service of the 
superior, knowing that all are waiting and watching for their place. 
Were it not for this great principle of attacliment:and hope, all the 
monarchies, and hierarchies, and ours among the rest, would soon 
fall into ruins. Ican, for myself, endure our government, though 
by a singular anomaly it excludes me, (in common with the rest of 
my order) not only from all hope of promotion, or reward, but 
from the possibility of thinking (as others do) that [ have some 
power or consequence, while [have none. I can endure almost 
any thing from Methodist preachers, except their attempts to prove 
that this order of things is scriptural.” 

‘sMr. A’s favorite and common-place maxim, ‘local men have 
local ideas,’ proves how little he was versed in atomic philosophy. 
ife had often seen among us the worst kind of selfishness, which, 
instead of tracing to its true cause, misguided and misplaced ideas, 
he strangely attributed to local views. The truth is, that local 
ideas and feelings are the proper basis of all benevolent and libe- 
ral sentiments; and may unite with others to an indefinite extent. 
We have had abundant occasion to remark, that those who travel 
away all their localities, travel away all their virtues.”  ‘*Mark 
that word endure,” says One of the Laity, ‘*a great deal of mean- 
ing is couched in it.” It is, indeed, a most significant and compre- 
hensive word when it undergues the operation of his pen, for he 
makes it to mean cannotendure. ‘But here.” hesays, “I cannot 
forbear to ask, is such a man worthy of what he so plainly appears 
to be seeking, who can, unblushingly, tell the world, that that great 


man of God, the late venerable Bishop Asbury, by having travelled 
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away all his ‘localities, had travelled away all his ‘virtues?’ This, 
to be sure, he advances in a covert and rather an indirect manner; 
but any one, possessed of two ideas, who will take the trouble to 
compare his conclusion with the premises which he had just laid 
down, will not, [ think, say that I have misrepresented him.” Now, 
it seems, that if any man who has two ideas can clearly prove that 
this writer has misrepresented me, he has not the smallest objec- 
tion to make a suitable acknowledgement. Whois to be the judge 
of this suitablenessP If Mr. A. ever had any localities, they must 
have been those of an old English Methodist preacher, and one 
among the number must have been, that all church government 
ought to be in the hands of travelling preachers. Will any man, 
save this One of the Laity, say that I unblushingly, or in a covert 
and rather an indirect manner, tell the world that Mr. Asbury, by 
coming from England to America, and travelling year after year 
through these states, travelled away the opinions “which he heid in 
England respecting the powers and prerogatives of travelling 
preachers? No man knew better than [I did, Mr. Asbury’s unal- 
terable attachments to Wesleyan powers and prerogatives; and no 
man, | presume, took the liberty to converse more freely with him 
respecting his national preyudices—and it is due to his memory to 
say that, in most cases, he took my remarks in good part. He was 
the last man in the world that | could have suspected of travelling 
away his localities. Can this writer appeal to the Searcher of 
hearts, that he really believes that I meant or intended, that Mr. 
Asbury travelled away all his virtues? If he can, he will do 
well to waste no more ink upon me; and I can assure you that I 
shall trouble you with no more remarks upon the productions of 
his pen. Yours, &c. 
DoxkIMASIUS. 


iN ADDRESS TO THE MINISTERS AND MEMBERS OF THE 
METHODIST KLPISCOPAL CHURCH. 

Beloved Brethren, 

‘The successful labours of that religious body of Chris- 
“ians, denominated Methodists, have been astonishing to the 
world, and must surely be interesting to every candid and pious 
mind. In less thana century they have extended their labours 
(o the four continents, and through many of the islands of the sea; 
and if we may judge of the future from the past, we have just 
reason fo conclude that their instrumentality will go far towards 
evangelizing the world. Their great object has been { torevive pure 
Christiat lity in all its sanctifying and practical energy, that God 
may be glorified in the salvation of his fallen creatures. Indi- 
viduals among them, both preachers and people, may have been 
ictuated by unworthy motives; but the great body of Me ethodists, 
have undoubtedly evinced us much simplicity and godly sincerity, 
s anv badv of men in Christendom. The eeneral aim of their 
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preachers has been to promote holiness in the earth, and to save 
as many souls as possible, from the damnation of hell Who 
then, that has the honour of God, or the happiness of his crea- 
tures at heart, can refrain from bidding them God speed? What 
statesman can for a moment doubt, that their labours contribute 
to the stability of good government, and to the tranquility of civil 
society? And w ho, but those who are deistical in their sentiments, 
can regard Methodism as a calamity or a curse to the worldr 
Surely none. 

It is an inquiry of no inconsiderable importance, how is the 
success of Methodism to be accounted for? The answer must be, 
it has been successful because it is of God: “if it be of men, it will 
come to nought; but if it be of God, ye ciniot ov verthrow it, lest 
haply ye be found even to fight against God.” The secondary 
causes of its success, are probably these: 

First, the purity of intention, by which its preachers and peo- 
ple have been governed. The long and Jaborious life of Mr. 
Wesley, convinced his very enemies, that no man since the days 
of the apostles, has been more perfectly free from sinister designs. 
Nothing was farther from his heart, than a wordly establishment 
under the name of religion. Through every period of his minis- 
terial career, he zealously insisted upon holiness of heart and life; 
and he expressed his wish, if the Methodists should ever lose sight 
of those great objects, that God would root out the memorial of 
thenf from under heaven.* 

Secondly, the zeclous and popular method of their premining. 
Some of our sister churches appear to have missed their way by 
too much scholastic refinement: by aiming too much to confine 
the labours of their ministry to the rules of a refined taste and 
liberal education. ‘The Society of Friends, on the other hand, 
have abridged their usefulness by too much silence. The Metho- 
dists have zealously laboured in the hedges and high-ways, to 
address their discourses to the common apprehensions of the mul- 
titude, and have often been successful where neither silence nor 

earned refinement would avail any thing. 

Thirdly, the itinerant plan of their ministerial operations. 
We have all felt that this plan is not without its difficulties; but 
what plan, in a world like this, can be without them? It may be 
‘audable for us to improve the plan as much as possible; but to 
destroy it, would be to shock the sentiments of preachers and 
people throughout the continent.—Long experience has evinced 

its utility, and it ought to be maintained to the end of the world. 

Fourthly, the practical discipline exercised over the societies 
‘rom the beginning. Mr. Whitefield was as zealous and popula 
a preacher as Mr. Wesley, and perhaps as successful in his preach- 
ing; but for want of a practical discipline, the fruit of his labours 

ould not be so successlully perpetuated. His part of the vineyard 
yecame more like a common, and the fowls of the air devoured 


“See Mutual Rights, page 245. Note—Eb. 
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the good seed of the kingdom. Had Mr. Wesley and his suc- 
cessors continued to labour in the ministry to this day, with all 
the zeal of a Whitefield, and without the exercise of a practical 
discipline, it may be doubted whether the number of Methodists 
would be equal to what it now is, by two hundred thousand. 

Prudential rules of association, are essential to keep any body 
of men together, and to give efficiency to their operations in thei 
social capacity; and the Methodists. thus connected, have been the 
vreatest bulwark against the infidelity and corruption of the world, 
perhaps, that has appeared for several centuries. 

As they have thus become terrible as an army with banners, 
what can stand before them? What stratagem can the enemy de- 
vise to abridge or to destroy their usefulness? This can only be 
done, by destroying either their union, their zeal, or their purity 
of intention. 

If their union should be destroyed, their usefulness would 
be greatly abridged; if their zeal shbaid die away, they would be 
united to no purpose; and if their purity of intention should be 
given up, their union would be pernicious to the best interests of 
the world. 

There is little danger of their losing their zeal. While they 
continue to exist, if it should be to the end of the w orld, they must 
continue to bean active people. The great danger is, that their 
union should be destroyed, or that their zeal should be corru ted, 
and directed toa wrong end. A house divided against itself, 

cannot stand; anda house united for a bad end, ought not to stand. 
Our great solicitude should be, to guard against a division, and to 
cuard against a gradual corruption of principle. If Methodism 
should be gradually perverted, and the strong energies of its 
government be directed to the establishment of a worldly priest- 
hood, it may yet become an engine as destructive to human happi- 
ness, as it has been heretofore beneficial. And if we should 
become divided, our attention will be diverted from the holy ends 
of our Christian calling, to the peculiarities of our sectarian di- 
visions; and we shall be tempted to exhaust our energies in fight- 
lig each other, instead of fighting the common enemy. Hence 
the necessity of labouring for union, and for continued purity of 
Intention. 

‘hat our union is in danger, appears manifest from recent 
occurrences. An authentic document is now in possession of the 
writer, from which it appears, that there are now in England, fou: 
different societies, who have withdrawn from the W esleyan Metho- 
dists. Ist. The J/ethodist New Connexion, containing 16,000 
members. 2d. The Primitive Methodists, as they call themselves, 
containing 30,000 members. 3d. The “rminian Bible Christians, 
having 10,000; and 4th. Phe Revivalists, containing 10,000.* 

lt is well known, that our connexion in the United States, has 
been in a state of agitation for several years, and that numbers 


And in treland, the C} ure! 


i Methodists amount to 18,.000.—Eb. 
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have withdrawn from the Church, both in the east and the west, 
in order to establish some plan of church government. more con- 
genial to their wishes. 

What shall we say to these things? Shall we conclude the de- 
fect is in huinan nature itself, so that it is impossible for men, even 
upon Christian principles, to continue united? or that the defect 
is somewhere in ourchurch government? If the former, we must 
patiently submit to our fate; but if the latter, it becomes a serious 
inquiry, what can be done, and what ought tobe done, to prevent 
divisions, and to promote the spiritual prosperity of the Church? 

If we attempt to harmonize the body by a fiery controversy, 
we shall only hurry it on to dissolution If we sit still and do 
nothing, we may expect to see a variety of new sects rising out 

of our body, as we have seen in years past; or which will be more 
deplorable, such a general division as will wound the connexion 
to its vitals, and blast our best prospects of usefulness to mankind. 
What, then, can be doner Perhaps it may be answered. let preachers 
and people go strait forward, and take for granted all is right. 
This would indeed keep us united, if we would all agree to it; but 
whether our union, upon such a prencipee, would be a blessing, i is 
another question. Be this as it may, if numbers of our preachers 
and people cannot, or will not, agree to settle down upon this orin- 
ciple, what shail be done with them? [s it our duty to use means to 
reconcile them to the church, or not? Before we say, /e: them go, we 
ought to consider whether it will not be an injury to the church, 
or an injury to themselves, for them to go. In either case, our 
duty is, if possible, to prevent the injury. If we say they ought 
to go, or else be reconciled to the church; the serious question re- 
turns, whether there be no duty incumbent on us, to prevent their 
roing, and to promate their reconciliation. 

It is true, they ought to be put to silence, provided it be done 
by the use of proper means. ‘This may be attempted in four 
ways. 

First, by striving to convince them they are wrong, and that 
they have no cause to object against any part of our ecclesiastical 
zovernment. This would be a fair and proper way to silence 

them. Let them have a full opportunity to set forth the grounds 
of their complaint; then candidiy shew them, by plain scripture, 
and clear argument, that the government of the church is exactly 
right, and ought to be maintained without any alteration. 

A second way to silence them, is, to grant their request, so far 
as they can support it by scripture and reason. If the govern- 
ment in any of its parts be unscrip'ural and unjust, let us put ob- 
jectors to silence by granting them eve ry thing they can in reason 
or righteousness demand. But we ought not to do this, until we 
are convinced their request is just anc proper. Give them then 
a fair opportunity to convince us. And if we demand of them 
a candid hearing, let us do unto them, as we would have them do 

34 VOL. 
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unto us. If we deplore their prejudices and want of candour, 
let us be careful to keep — free from the same evils. 

A third way to silence them, is, to use authority, threatenings, 
and punishment. But two or three things are necessary here to 
be considered. First, have we been at sufficient pains to ascer- 
tain iow much punishment they deserve? Secondly, have we 
sufficient power to punish them? Thirdly, if we have the power, 
would it be prudent or judicious, in this enlightened age of the 
Christian world, to carry every thing by the high hand of authority? 
This engine, we know, was used wit h all its energy, before the 
reformation, and the world has witnessed its efficiency; would it 
be prudent for the Methodist E piscopal Church, to make any at- 
tempts to revive it? If our C “agin h could be kept united by “such 
means, would it not be a dark and dreadful union? Let ecclesi 
astical history answer this — 

A fourth way to silence them, or to aftempt if, is to denounce 
them, as herefies, radicals and s Aiomatiens to refuse them a hear- 
ing, impeach their motives, and pour as much uncandid reproach 
upon themas possible. But would this be a proper or consistent 
course to be taken by a denomination of Christians, who distin- 
cnish themselves as advocates for holiness and Christian perfec- 
lion? The eyesof the world are upon us; we have many enemies 
around, who are glad to witness our halting: and what will our 
brethren of other denominations think, if we inconsistently say by 
our practice, that we regard bigo’ry and persecution, as parts of 
Christian holiness and perfection? 

Shall we conclude absolutely, that our plan is zncapable of im- 
provement? And what ts this but the claim of infallibility! A 
keen observer once said, the difference between the Church of 
Rome and the Church of England, ts this, that the former is tufal- 
ible, and the latter can never go wrong: to which we may add, 
- the difference of the Methodist E piscopal Church from both, 

s, that if is exactly right, and ought to be submitted to, without 
ote nt, and without examination. ‘hese things evince the 
deplorable tendency of our nature, to set up the high claim of in- 
fallibility, and verily the correctness of Luther’s observation, that 
every man Carries a Pope | in his own boson. 

And have we yet tolearn, that the destruction of this Pope in 
our bosom, is one of the principal ends of Christianity? Have we 
yet to learn, that “narrow-hearted bigot try” is one of the corrupt 
dispositions of the heart, and one that has given rise to all the 
hatred, revilings, Op pressions and persecutions, which have des- 
troved human happiness and drenched the earth with bloody A 

candid examination of its direful tenden ney and bitter fruits, must 
surely convince every conscientious Christian, that it must be 
eradicated, before we can be prepared for the peaceful kingdom 
of heaven. 

It is altogether probable, brethren, that our church government 
may be susceptible of amendment; and that it could be amended 
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without injury, to the enlargement of our happiness and useful- 
ness asa religious people. At least, it may not be improper to 
examine, whether this be the case or not. It is incumbent on 
religious bodies, as Well as on individuals, to examine themselves, 
whether they be in the faith; and whether their ecclesiastical 
systems be as well fitted to support the faith as they might be. 
But it is with churches as with individuals: each is kee n-sighted 
to observe, and very ready to scrutinize, the defects of a neigrh- 
bour, while home affairs are overlooked or nevlected. And yet 
it is far more profitable in any church to be employed in examin- 
ing itself, than in examining others; as well as for an individual 
tobe so employed. . 

It may, perhaps, be objected, that it is dengerous for the mem- 
bers of a church, to cet into the habit of examining and criticising 
the government. Vhis, toa certain extent, m: iy be true; and yet 
it may be equally true, that for a government to go silently on, 
without examination, is still more dangerous. ‘he first may lead 
to tumults, bordering on anarchy; and the last may eradually 
lead toa settled de spolisin, that cannot be shaken off for centu- 
ries. It is well to beware of the danger on either hand, and to 
cuard alike against both: there is but one'w ay to avoid either, and 
that one way will avoid them both alike: it is, to examine, and to 
be very careful that our examination be conducted dispassionately, 
candidly, and fairly. What danger of tumult, but from the 
whirlwind of our passions? and what danger of despotism, but 
from the silent and unnoticed induleence of our ambition. If 
we are unwilling the matter should be examined, or that the ex- 
amination should be a fair one, we have reason to suspect that 
something 1s wrong within. It is evil only, that hides from the 
light: “he that doeth truth, cometh tothe light, that his deeds may 
be made manifest, that they are wrought in God.” 

And if the discussion should be carried on through the medium 
of the press. in the face of the world, where wiil be the Injury? 
The question has, perhaps, been thought a serious one, Why 
bring the affairs of the church before “the publicr Because the 
church was instituted by our Lord Jesus Christ, for the benefit of 
the public: —to be as a city set ona hill. Whatis there in Metho- 
dism that we wish concealed from the public? Is there any secret 
thing with usr If indeed, we had any secret design, ultimately to 
withhold the scriptures from the aify, or gradually to provide 
ways and means for the establishment of an ingutsition, we might 
truly arene the en of light, and if possible, carry on our 
consultations under the earth; but as we have no other design 
than to carry the pure gospel through the world, for the benetit 
and salvation of m; ankin d, we have no occasion for any thing in 
our p! an, but that which can meet the scrutiny of the whole world. 
Some may think it impossible for such a discussion to be carried 
On W ithout pa assion and pomems 7 and with out exe tit iy The dilker- 


ent parties to judge and reproach one another; therefore, we had 
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better let it alone. That an angry controversy 1s worse than 
none, must be admitted; but why need we quarrel with each other? 
Reason, to say nothing of Christianity, might restrain us; for it is 
evident an antagonist only injures his own cause by being angry; 
his understanding is blinded, his reasoning and judging faculties 
are weakened, and he excites suspicions of the weakness ef his 
cause, in the mind of every spectator. And besides, is it not 
possible for us, as Christians, to let our moderation be known unto 
all men? 

But suppose the investigation should be continued with candour 
and mildness, what good can grow out of itr Answer. 

1. Gur church government, and the principles of church govern 
ment in veneral, will be better understood, by preachers and peo- 
ple: ard surely the increase of useful knowled« e is a blessing. 

2. It will bring us into the habit of close thinking, whereby we 
shall be the better prepared to appreciate and defend what is good, 
- to cast the bad away. 

. It will regulate our zeal, and cause it to be exercised accord- 
ing 2 ta hnnelleliae. 

4. It will tend to weaken that implicit confidence, which ren- 
ders so many individuals blind to their faults, and so many 
churches blind to the deficiencies of their own constitution. 

5. It will produce a d:sposition to make improvements, so far 
as we shall be convinced they can be made in a way calculated to 
increase our usefulness. 

6. It will increase our just attachment to all the parts and 
principles of our :overnment, that we find can stand the test of 
a close and fair examination. 

[t will prevent divistons, and establish our union upon prin- 
ciples, wich will render it far more permanent than any union 
that is merely founded on ignorance and implicit confidence. 

Why should it be thought, that those brethren who are called re- 
formers, wish torend the je ch asunder? What can they gain by it? 
There are sects enough already among Christians, and it will surely 
be better for us to strive calmly to find out what general princi iples 
of government will be most likely to keep us together, than to 
multiply ourselves into new sects, and thereby to increase the 
partiality and animosity of the Christian world. 

Our brethren in the opposition, ought well to consider the dan- 
ger of hasty measures; and especially the danger of making sud- 
den and great changes i in any established vovernment. If they 
should labour four years longer, without being able to bring the 
General Conference over to meet all their views, they ought by no 
means to consider their labour lost. Perhaps some of their views 
are incorrect and inadmissable; for they are fallible and liable to 
be mistaken, as well as their neighbours. Whether they can con- 
vert the General Conference or not, while their labours continue 
to enlighten the community, they ought to be encouraged and to 
persevere. 
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Let a sufticient balance of enlightened sentiment continue in 
the church, to guard it against travelling the dark and downward 
road to popery, and the great object is gained. Our preachers and 
people, are now generally good men, and it is eusy to take for 
sranted, there is no danger; but it is a matter of ereat importance 
for us to see to it, that no system shall descend from us, that will 
enable designing men of future days, to bind heavy chatns upon 
the necks of our children; without at least labouring to leave 
them the means of shaking them off. These suggestions are not 
made with a view to offend any man living; but they are the re- 
sult of an honest and deep conviction, that unless we be particu- 
larly careful, our posterity will be greatly injured, by the work of 
our hands. 

It is true, we ought to be on our guard on both sides, and to 
be careful not to run into one extreme, under the plausible pre- 
tence of avoiding another. 

Candour must own, that our brethren who are in favour of the 
present government, have just reason to be on ther guard against 
the wild uproar of anarchy, and to defend the interests of the 
church against all extravagant desires of a visionary liberty. 
They ought to watch the movements of the opposition w'th an 
attentive scrutiny, and to oppose all unreasonable and dangerous 
innovations, with a calm and dignified firmness, that the church 
may not be ruined, and our prospects blasted by sudden revolu- 
tion, or by the introduction of such a laxity of principle, as would 
paralyze all the energies of the administration. 

But they ought well to consider, that the other extreme, thoug!: 
not so immedi: ately threatening, may yet in the tssue be far more 
destructive. Let them read the history of the church, and of the 
world; let them deeply study human nature, and the moral con- 
nection of causes and effects; and then let them put the question 
to their consciences, whether there be not a strong page | 
that, unless we be greatly on our guard, a government of such his 
executive powers as that of the Me thodist Episcopal Church, m 
gradually advance to a dark and dreadtul despotism, which Ww 
never intended, and which few of us, perhaps, have fully antici- 
pated. 

Many of our brethren may, perh: aps, be disposed to frown upon 
every caution of this kind, with sovereign and contemptuous indig- 
nation, from a dogmatical confidence, that there is no possibility In 
nature for our immaculate government, to have any such tendency; 
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but they ought to consider, that this blind confidence of safety, 


which puts a people entirely off their guard, is the very thing which 
makes the danger the greater. Suppose the Reformers should be- 
come the majority, and should obstinately be! lieve, that there can 
be no possible danger that anarchy, or any other drqreee re- 
sult from carrying their principles of reform into effect, to their 
utmost extent; do we not plainly perceive, that this, their bi potted 
confidence, would be the very source of danger? [f they could b 
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reflection, caution and moderation, whereby the danger might be 
avoided; but in proportion to their obstinate confidence of secu- 
rity, would be the probability of their heedless progress into the 
(juagmire or over the precipice, without giving themselves time to 
perceive where they were going. 

The same is true on the other side, and it is evident there is but 
one safe course for all parties; and that 1 IS, € candidly to admit that 
there may be danger, and patiently to inquire where the danger lies, 
and how the evil may be most effectually avoided. 

It will, doubtless be said, the cases are by no means parallel; 
because our present government has been long tried, and proved 
tobe a sale one; but the reform system is a novelty that we have 
never tested. Beitso. This proves only, that the danger from 
the latter is more immediate, while the former. as above observed, 
may be in the issue more destructive. For, alas my brethren! 
what good thing is there in the world, however tried and tested, 
that has not been perverted by the ignorance and corruption of 
mankind. 

It has grown into a prove rb, that “The corruption of the best 
things is the worst;”? and it is a mournful truth, that the best gifts 
of heaven to men, have been abused to their greatest injury. How- 
ever pure the origin of Methodism may have been, the origin of 
Christianity was “still more pure; and let it never be forgotten, that 
the Church of Rome, is the same Church that was planted by the 
apostles, in the same sense in which the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, isthe same that was planted by Mr. Wesley and his co- 
adjutors. If Christianity was perverted to the worst of purposes, 
may not Methodism also? Will it be said that Methodism is 
too purer Answer. Christianity was more pure. 

The ministers and members of the Church of Rome, boast that 
their church is Apostolical, and that they can look back through 
in uniform tradition to the days of the Apostles, as the time ‘of 
their origin. So can all mankind look back through an uniform 
tradition to the innocency of Paradise; and so can the fallen 

Angels look back through a like tradition, to the luminous time of 
heaven,as the days of their origin. 

But whatever interested ecclesiastics may pretend, the world 
has witnessed that it is possible for the Church to apostatize, as 
well as the angels of heaven, and the progenitors of the human 
family. They plead that they are the same church; and so the devil 
may plead, that he has the same personal identity now that he had 
in heaven. 

What were the original causes of ecclesiastical apostacy? This 
is an inquiry of too great importance to be investigated in the 
present address; but no intelligent and candid observer, can doubt, 
that one of the principal causes, was, the gradually increasing am- 
hition of the Priesthood. They availed init Ae of the igno- 
rance of the people, whom they called the laity, in contradistine- 
tion from the clergy: they pursued ways and means to increase 
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that ignorance; and by insensible degrees, they got all power into 
their own hands, so as not only to be lords over God’s heritage, 
but to exercise a dictatorial authority also, over the kings and 
emperors of the world. Let us spare sympathising and bleeding 
humanity the task, at present, of tracing the painful consequences; 
and let the Christian world learn wisdom and obedience, by the 
things which it has suffered. ‘ 

But what similarity, you ask, is there between our Church and 
the Church of Rome? This also is an inquiry of too great ln por- 
tance to be taken upat the present. Heaven grant that our C hurch 
may never approach to a nearer resemblance. 

lt is not the design of the present address to enter into the dis- 
pute; but to call the attention of all parties to the vast importance 
of the inquiry. The happiness of millions yet unborn, may very 
materially depend upon the course we shall take as a religious 
body. If we shall so modify our government, as to promote the 
happiness of a by not neglecting the rights and privileges of 
any:—if we shall so support the energies of a righteous adminis- 
tration, as to secure the great ends of a gospel ministry, and at 
the same time, so check and limit the authority of all “executive 
officers, as to put it out of the power of ambition, to make our 
government an engine of tyranny, our children will rise up and 
call us blessed. But if we neglect the whole matter, and sutter 
powe r to accumulate according to its native tendency, and even 
aid it on its march; however little some may think of it, a cloud 
may darken the succeeding century, not dissimilar to those which 
are Nast. 

And surely our love to the Methodist Church—our love to 
Christianity—our love to the world, should influence us to do al! 
we can to guard against the workings of that mystery of iniquity, 
which we know once succeeded to a vast and deplorable ex- 
tent, in undermining the fairest ecclesiastical edifice that ever was 
reared in our world. 

The community, it may be said, are so much enlightened, in 
this age of the world, that there is no danger to be | apprehe nded; 
but to what purpose are we enlightened, if we sit still and do 
nothing. Like causes will produce like effe cts; and our light will 
do nothing, unless we use it to oppose and guard against those 
causes which formerly put out the light of Christianity, and 1 
volved the world in a long night of moral darkness and aaa: 

That the community ts enlichten sed. is the chief encourazement 
for this address: it is hoped th: it we are sufficiently enlightened 
to realize the necessity of vigilance, and that in this enlightened 
age of the world, none of us will conclude, that because our eyes 
are opened we have no occasion to use them. No, my brethren, 
let us remember, that the first century was atime of ilumi- 
nation as well as this: a time when happy thousands beheld 

the light of the vlory of God, in the face of Jesus Christ. Let 
ns not forget the dark eclipse ‘which followed, and which, perhaps 
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might have been effectually checked, had it not been for the gen- 
eral prevalence of the sentiment, that the Church was too much 
enlightened, to have cause to apprehend anydanger. Let us learn 
wisdom by the experience of former ages; and aS our eyes have 
been opened. let us strive by the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
to keep them open. 


BarTIMEUS 


TS 


FOR THE MUTUAL RIGHTS. 
A FURTHER DEFENCE OF LAY DELEGATION. 


Some apology may be thought necessary, and some explanation 
due to the patrons of the Mutual Rights, for the frequent appear- 
ance of the name of Nehemiah on the pages of that work. Owing 
to the disingenuousness of “One of the Laity,” i in his application 
of our language to a subject, to which there is not the slightest 
allusion in the paragraph where our words are found, we are 
obliged again to appear before the public, and throw ourselves 
upon their indulgence, or submit in silence to this palpable injus- 
tice. Were it a matter that concerned ourselves only, we should 
let “One of the Laity” e enjoy all the gratification whack he could 
derive from such a perversion of our language; but it is for the 
cause we feel, and for the cause we write. We think, then, it is 
necessary to expose this conduct, as well to prevent a recurrence 
of it, as to maintain the doctrine we had advanced—the equity of 
a lay delegation. 

Whoever will be at the trouble to turn to page 106, where the 
words “aLL riGHTS” (the words he has disingenuously perverted) 
are found, will see, that the subject of which we were then treat- 
ing was church government. ‘That our inquiry was, “whether the 
New T estament prescribes and fixes any particular form of church 
zovernment;” and that we drew the conc lusion it does not. To 
support this conclusion, we quoted Mosheiin—! sishop Stillingfleet 
—ishop Prettyman; we gave, also, the concurring testimony ot 
Mr. Gisborne, and the church of England. In opposition to the 
fact that there is no form of church govern ment definitely marked 
out inthe New Testament, and in opposition to all the testimony 
produced to establish that fact, we contemplated the conduct otf 
the last General Conference, when we said, it seemed to us that 
‘the government of the Methodist Episcopal Church was predi- 
cated upon the supposition that all rights are originally in the 
travelling ministry.” Now, to what subject can “all rights” be 
referred, but to church covernmenti And what else can be the 
meaning of the words, but a right in the travelling ministry, te 
judge of the necessity and fitness of laws for the church—a right 
to make all laws for her without the consent of the members—a 
right to execute them when made—and a right to do all othe 
matters and things relating to the wovernment of the church, ts 
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the exclusion of a lay delegation. How, then, we ask, could “One 

of the Laity” suppose, that by “all rights,” we meant “civi 
nicuts?” How could he think that the “words could have refer- 
ence to any other subject than church government? Did he not 
know that this was the subject under discussion? Did he not 
know that forasmuch as “civil rights” were not in the premises, 
they could not be in the conclusion? The case is so plain, that 
we do not think—we cannot bring ourselves to think, that, by “all 
rights,” he could have supposed we had any reference to “civil 
rights” at all. 

What, then, shall we say in behalf of this brother? ‘To put 
the best construction on it we can, it is the last gasp of an expir- 
ingcause. Itis the old adage exemplified—a drowning man will 
caich at astraw. The old gentleman had, in bis precipitant zeal, 
undertaken to support a doctrine, to which he begins to find him- 
seif incompetent. We are inclined to believe he supposed it to be 
an easy matter to prove, from the New Testament, that “God is the 
author of church ea ent;”? but now finding he cannot accom- 
plish what he had undertaken, he appears to be much agitated in 
his mind; notwithstanding at the outset he frequently expressed 
himself to be “fear lessly” courageous. We think there are some 
symptoms discoverable that his heart begins to fail him—that his 
spirits begin to sink—that the ground is shaking under his feet— 
that he considers his position no longer tenable; for he allows, with 
bishop Stillingfleet. (though “both” he says, “may be mistaken,”) 
“that the scriptures do not prescribe or enjoin any definite form of 
church government.” The New Testament, we suppose he means. 
Well, this declaration, we believe, is the beet but coming from 
hin, we think it proves that his mind is experiencing a painful 
struggle; a struggle between the force of truth and the power of 
old prejudice. “The scriptures do not prescribe or enjoin any 
definite form of church government,” is the voice of truth. “d 
think that the government of the Methodist Episcopal Church, is 
the form which comes nearest to the model of the Apostolic primi- 
tive church government,” is the language of old prejudice. But, 
if “the scriptures do not prescribe or enjoin any definite form of 
church government,” how has he come at the knowledge of “the 
nrodel of the Apostolic, primitive church government”? And how 

an be tel! whether the government of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church is “nearer in likeness to the divine original,” than “any 
other now in operation’’—when he has allowed, in the above (uo- 
tation, that there is no original defined in the scriptures! 

Whether there be a divine “original” or not, he seems to be des- 
nerately bent on maintaining his favourite tenet, “the absolute 

iit”? of the itinerant picriati to govern the church, and make 
‘aws tor the members without their consent. To support this 
ri¢ht, he outrages the doctrines of morality—is deaf to the voice 
f reason—disregards primitive christian usag re—tramples on the 
rinciples of equity-—does violence to the feeling of nature, and 
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directly opposes the word of God. Hear what he says: “If man, 

viewing him ina civil capacity, is really born free; (by the hye, 
immense multitudes of them are truly and bona fide born slaves,) 
yet, | ask, contemplating him in a moral capacity, is he not born 
an alien, a sLAvEr What inherent right, then, can he even be 
supposed to possess, that could entitle “him to govern himself in 
religious matters? Surely it must be evident, from this view of 
the subject, that those only whom God has really and truly called 
to fill the dienified—the truly honorable—the highly exalted sta- 
tion of his Ambassadors, are invested by him with authority to 
ordain or make laws and regulations for the government of re- 
turning rebels, in all matters appertaining to religion.” ‘There is 
no mutilation in owr quotation. We give the sentence perfect 
and entire. And we ask, who that ever wrote in behalf of the 
rights and prerogatives of the priesthood, with an eye to a cardi- 
nal’s hat, ever came up to this? Who will spell say, that if 
“One of the Laity” has not merited the distinction of pb. p. for 
the soundness of his the ‘clogy, he at least deserves the title of De- 
tender of “the absolute rig hts” and legislative prerogatives of the 
itinerant ministry, on account of his zeal. Reader, pause here, 
and reflect on the above quotation. Go back, and read it again 
and again, and tell us if you ever read the like before. Is there 
a bouk on the face of the earth, that contains such a sentence? 
We believe there is not one. Is it Heathenism? The Heathen 
philosophers had more exa!ted and correct ideas of human nature 
than whatis exhibited in this sentence. Is it Judaism? The cold 
Testament co templates man in his “moral capacity,” but no 
Where represents him morally a stave. Indeed, the term slave 
is not to be found in the old Test: uinent, except in Jeremiah, ch. il. 
Vv. 14, and then it says nothing of mau in his “moral capacity,” as 
being aslave. Is it Christ.anity? No: forthe term slave occurs but 

once in the New ‘Testament, and then most assuredly not in the 
Sense in which “One of the Laity” represents man in his moral ca- 
pacity, (see Rev. ch. 18, v.13.) “Cont emplating man in a moral 
capacity—is he not born an alien, a staver’ A slave to whom, or 


to what? A slave! what, as soon as born! “neither having done 
any 200d or -. What worse condition than this could a man 
be in when born, if Jesus Christ had never died? A slave! No: 


“for the free vift, ath passed upon all men unto justification of 
life.” O! we are ashamed of this doctrine, and we are at the same 
time sorry, that one who has sat so long under the ministry of 
thuse “whom God has real/y and truly called to be his ambassa- 
dors,” who have “the absolute right” to govern the church, should 
be no better instructed in ‘the first principles of the doctrines of 
Christ.” Let him tell us, when he writes again, if the child die 
as soon as born, and goes to Heaven, what becomes of the “alien, 
the slave?” But “he is born a sLAvE.” according to the creed of 
“One of the Laity.” How replete with comfort is his system, that 
he is not contemplated as a slave before he is born. Being born a 
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slave, however, he has no inherent right to govern himself in reli- 
gious matters! Has he in civil matters? “Those only whom God 
has really and truly called to be his ambassadors, are invested by 
him with authority to make Jaws for returning rebels.” Well, 
here, we think, is a denial of man’s moral asency—of man’s re- 
sponsibility—of man’s gracious rewardableness. Here 1s a doc- 
trine, to which all the glaring absurdities of Calvinism are not to 
be compared. No “inherent right to go vern himself in religious 
matters!” Who then has? He s says, God’s ambassadurs Well, 
then, suppose for argument’s sake, we allow that God’s ambassa- 
dors are invested with authority to make laws for “returning re- 
bels;” is this investiture common to all ministers in our church, 
or is it confined to travelling preachers? If to all ministers, then 
local ministers are invested with legislative authority also. Is 
the investiture common to ministers of all denominations? If so, 
what will become of those “ambassadors” who disclaim this inves- 
titure—are they to be saved as “rebels” or condemned as SLAVES? 
Again, we might ask, if the travelling ministers are “invested with 
an authority to make laws for the government of returning rebels,” 
does this investiture extend to all “rebels” indise riminately, or 1s 
it confined to those “returning rebels” who may join the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Ah! venerable friend, this is bad divinity. 

You had better give up “the absolute right” of the travelling 
preachers to make laws for “returning rebels,” without their con- 
sent, for be assured you never will be able to make it out as long 
as the sun and moon endure. 

As “One of the Laity” has so very much mistaken the doctrines 
of Revelation respecting the “av ral capacity” of man, as to sup- 
pose he is “born a slave”, is it any marvel that he should misun- 
derstand Nehemiah, and think he allows that the “travelling min- 
istry” have a “divine right” to make laws for the church? Where 
he found that acknowledgement, we are at a loss to conjecture. 
Sure we are, we never said so. nor thought so, sleeping or wak- 
ing. Perhaps “One of the Laity” dreamt it. Should he be spared, 
and should the editorial committee think proper to publish the 
paper which we have submitted to them on the subject of “divine 
right,” he will see our objections to that abominable doctrine, the 
bulwark of authority of the mother of harlots. And we shall 
even tell him more vas this; we do not think that the travelling 
ministry have any human right to make laws for the church in- 
dependently of ti ie laity. The whole of our doctrines are predt- 
cated upon this principle, and the whole otf our labours are intend- 
ed to establish this position. 

Although mistaken in the instances noticed above, “One of the 
Laity” was correct, when he supposed us to say, that we cannot 
count upon any considerable accession of numbers ohenn the 
renius of our covernment is scrutinized and understood, as long 
as represent: ition is de nie v to the I; ality. W e are still ot the same 
opinion. notwithstanding his ealeulation to prove that our opin: 
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ion is wrongs. “Did not the church,” says he, “through the last 
conference year. receive an accession, upon an average. of more 
than two hundred and eighty- five members every week” And 
what of thatry We rejoice, and shall continue to rejoice, at the 
accession of worthy, intelligent members, who — what 
they are doing, when they give in their names; or, as the scrip- 
tures express it, “who first count the cost,” and the an join the con- 
nexion. But the manner in which persons are frequently admit- 
ted, is not such as to demonstrate that the government of the 
church is incapable of improvement. When we consider the 
number of preachers engaged—the constancy of their labours— 
and the vast influence which they possess, it is rather a matter of 
surprise to us than otherwise, that 1272 preachers have not re- 
ceived more than 285 persons per week; which, on an average, is 
not one member a month for each man. But suppose we allow 
that this is averv great increase, can any thing be demonstrated 
of the app srobation of God in favour of our present church go- 
vernment from it—or, vice versa, any thing of his displeasure to- 
wards a lay delegation? We think not. But if “One of the 
Laity” thinks there can, let him account for the following facts, 
which are presented on the minutes of 1824. There, we find, that 
two of the o dest and largest conferences in the connexion, New 
York and Baltimore, have fallen short of the number of white 
members returned the preceding year. There are in these two 
conferences 55,956 white members. we charitably hope all pray- 
ing people, and all aiding God’s ambassadors by their prayers; and 
yet the return falls short. In these two conferences diem are 
255 travelling preachers, each man preaching on an average, say 
five sermons a week, or 66,500 sermons a year; and yet the return 
falls short. Let it also be remembered, that the preachers who 
belong to these two conferences, make as great exertions by hold- 
ing camp-meetings, &c. to add to the number of the societies, as 
the preachers of other conferences do; and yet the number falls 
short. What are we to infer from this, either for or against the 
present form of our church government? Nothing. For we be- 
lieve that there are not better men, better preachers, or more In- 
defatigable labourers in the itinerant connexion, than are to be 
found in these two conferences; and yet with all their piety, gilts 
and labours, their is a decrease of 311 in the two conferences. 
Not satisfied with proof drawn from the accession of 285 mem- 
bers every week, through the conference year, which the reader 
will please to remember is not, on an average. one member a 
month fer each travelling preacher in the connexion, to say no- 
thing of the labours of local preachers, “One of the Laity” inti- 
mates the approbation of God in favour of the present form of 
voverninent of the Methodist E piscopal Church; and in a kind of 
triumph, asks “which of the churche s who are able to boast of a 
lay delegation, can, with humility and meekness, thank God for 
such an accession of members.” We thank our aged brother fo: 
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the hint, and as a friend has put into our hands a paper, giving some 
information respecting the state of the “Methodist Society” which 
seceded from the Methodist Episcopal Church in the city of New 
York, in 1820, we shall present it to our readers. Let it be distinctly 
remembered, this society, or church. has a iay delegation. In the 

month of July of that year, one preacher and about 300 members 
united themselves tozether in that city. At which time they had 
but one house for worship; now they have three in the city. Since 
the above period they have increased in their New-York confer- 
ence to 44 preachers, and 1550 members; and in their Rochester 
conference, which was set off from their New York conference. 
they have also 20 preachess and 250 members. Now, if I under- 
stand the above writer, that society has increased in four and a 
half years, from one preacher to 64; and in the same time from 
500 members to two thousand. 

But we have another proof, if the increase of numbers will serve 
as proof. that God is well pleased with a lay delegation in the le- 
gislative department of the church, in the extraordinary increase 
of the “Primitive Methodists” in England. This society had 
its rise in 1811, (see Mutual Rights, page 247, nofe,) and con- 
tained 200 persons including preachers, leaders, stewards and 
private members. In May 1820, they had, according to the re- 
port of their societv, which now lies before me, 7,842 mem- 
bers. They also had, in the same year, eight circuits and 48 
travelling preachers—and 277 local preachers. In. May 1823, 
“the report of the connexion” states, they had forty-six circuits— 
202 travelling preachers, 1435 local preachers and 29,472 members. 

We shall proceed to compare this account, with the account of 
the increase of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the United 
States. And first, we shall begin with the travelling preachers. 
In 1820, the «Primitive Methodists,” had forty- eight travelling 
preachers, (we take no notice of the local preachers, because we 
have no official account of the number of local preac hers in the 
United States,) and in the year 1823, they had two hundred and 
two. Subtract forty-eight from two hundred and two, the differ- 
ence is one hundred and fifty four. Here, then, wasa nett increas: 
of one hundred and fifty-four travelling preachers in = e years. 


We now turn to the “Methodist Episcopal Church” in America, 


and by the minutes of Conference, we have nine olor and four 
travelling preachers in 1820, and in the year 1823, there are 
twelve hundred and twenty-six. Subtract these two numbers, 
and the difference will be found to be three hundred and twenty- 
two, a few only more than double the number of the increase of 
the travelling preachers of the Primitive Methodists. ‘To show 
the difference in another point of light, only consider what the in- 
crease of preachers in the Methodis t Episcopal Church ought to 
be, in proportion to the number and increase of the Primitive 
Methodists in England. A simple operation In the Rule of Three, 
will do this: for, as 48 : 154::904:2900. ‘his, then, ought to 
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be the increase. Well, of this number we have three hundred and 
twenty-two. So, that in fact, we fall short of the Primitive 
Methodists in our proportion, twenty-five hundred and seventy- 
eight preachers in three years! So much for preachers. We now 
turn to the members. In the year 1820, the Primitive Methodists 
had seven thousand eight hundred and forty-two members, and 
in the year 1823, they had twenty-nine thousand four hundred and 
seventy two. There was an increase of 21630 members in three 
years; which divided by 48. the number of preachers in the year 
182 0, and the result will be upwards of 450 members for each trav- 
elling preacher in the three years; divide 450 by 36, the number 
of months i in three years, and it will give, on an average, 1245 mem- 
bers per month for each travelling preacher. 

There were in the year 1820, in ‘the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
217,628 white members, and in the year 1823, there were 267,618. 
Subtract these two numbers, and the difference ae be 49,990. Now 
if we proceed in the same manner as we did in the calculation 
above, we must divide 49,990 by 904, the number of travelling 
preachers in the year 1820, we ‘then have 55 as the r esult; di- 
vide this number again by 36, the number of months in three 
years, and we shall have one and a half; so that on an average, 
each American preacher took into Society, fifty-five in three years, 
which is one and ahalf per month; whilst each English “Primitive 
Methodist” preacher took into Suciety in three years, 450 members 
or 123 per month!!! Where is “One of the Laity” now. He 
must turn to some other subject for proof of the approbation of 
God, in favour of the present form of government of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, than that of the accession of metnbers; for 
as long as 125 will be more than one and a half, so long and 
in the same proportion on his own premises, will the proof be in 
favour of lay delegation 

NEHEMIAH 


FOR THE MUTUAL RIGHTS 


COMMUNICATION. 
Messrs. Epirors, 

I Have received seven numbers of your Magazine, and have 
had time to examine three of them. I have no hesitation in saying, 
I think the work dues equal honour to the judgment and candour 
of its publishers. But why is it that some brethren manifest agi- 
tation of mind at the bare mention of your publication: Are thes 
afraid it will tell some plain truths which they do not wish to 
hear? or, which they do not like to have go abroad? Is the sub- 
ject of our Church Government too sacred to be touched, like the 
ancient ark? Must we not look into it? Perhaps we might, if we 
were *‘priests” after their own hearts. 1 think that brother De. 
vany; the layman opposed to **Nehemiah,”’ Dr. Armistead, (as he 
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appears in No. 3 of the Mutual Rights,) and “One of the Laity,’ 
in No. 4 4, are all wanting in courtesy ‘and charity towards ene 
brethren, whose views differ from theirs. ‘This lack of courtesy 
and charity, and | may add, of candour in argument, are not cal- 
culated to lessen the Reformers in the eyes Of sensible me n, but 
will rebound against those brethren, who are thus deficieut. Now, 
an argument in itself light, has no additional weight with me, be- 
cause it is used by a presiding elder, a bishop, or a member of the 
General Conference. But I fear there are those who would enforce 
a light argument by their official authority. 

Either our Church Government needs revising and improving, 
or it does not. That it does not, I believe, would not be affirin: i 
by more than one fourth, or at the most, one third, of even tie 
travelling preachers, were they to speak their real sentiments. 
A great proportion of our conferences, especially some of thes 
are made up of young men, who know and think little or nothing 
of the subject, except as their presiding elders instruct them; 
what those instructions usually are, perhaps I need not say. 
Many others of the preachers, either do not care enough avout 
the matter to take a stand in favour of reform, although they be- 
lieve it is much needed, or they fear to speak and act their real 
sentiments, hoping the time will come, when it will be less dan- 
gerous for them to avow their opinions. 

But if our Church Government needs amendment, what better 
way can there be, than to bring the subject fairly and fully before 
the whole church, as 1s proposed to be done on the pages of the 
**Mutual Rights.”? Ifa copy of this work were read by the members 
of every class in the ery States, and it should continue to - 


conducted as it now is, I believe there would be little difficult 
in effecting a seiinh: re eform in our government at the next Ge 
eral Conference. Sut the general and extreme ignorance in our 


societies, res pecting Church Government, their rights and privi 
leges, and matters relating thereto, is, in my opinion, **the bul- 
wark?? of our present anomalous system. 

The mighty power of our superintendents, and of our sub- 
bishops, the presiding elders, are among the discre pancies of out 
present form of rovernment, hi ving no agreement wii h Sc ripts re 
example or auti hority; and is anal: 227o0us to nothing that L know of, 
except the unlimited sway of the bish op and cardinais of Rome. 

Let our brethren who think reform useless, who believe out 
present form of government the best, treat their brethren on the 
opposite side of the question with a little more consideration; and 
instead of denouncing them as schismatics and enemies to the 
church, let them answer their doubts, their queries and arguments; 
assail them with the weapons of truth and love, not with sophism 


and rancour: oppose them by fair and convincing arguments, 


taken from tiie armory of God’s word, from the arsenal of en 


lightened reason. ‘The Refurmers are our brethren. Are we Me 


teaodists? so are thev. Are we sincere in our opinions; sO, says 
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charity, are they. Are we respectable in numbers? so are they. 
Are we the majority in the church? If so, it is probably because 
our brethren have not read and thought much on the subject. 

jut perhaps it is thought the Reformers wish for too great a change 
in our government. No doubt some of them do. ‘Some on both 
sides are probably on extremes but that they generally want 
too much, is easier said than proved. Let the Reformers be unit- 
ed as much as possible among themselvss, let them act with pru- 
dence and moderation, let them be firm and persevering. and 
above all, let them evince that holiness and piety which are char- 
acteristic of true Methodists, and the result of their labours is by 
no means problematical. May the God of peace dispose us as a 
church to unity, divest us of selfishness, make us willing to learn 
and improve, build us up in holiness, and fit us for his heavenly 
kingdom. 


March 10th. MASSACHUSETTENSIS. 





LETTER FROM A TRAVELLING PREACHER. 
Dear Breruren, 
| ovcur to have written you sooner, but the money which I 
pledged myself to send you for the “Mutual Rights,” had not come 
to har ul, nor have I yet received it; but | send you of my own, 
in order to keep my word. T enclose ten dollars. 

When I wrote you last, | then intended to propose some queries 
to the Editorial Committee; but a careful attention to the discus- 
sions in the “Mutual Rights,” has entirely superceded the necessity 
of a single question. You are contending for that which is, and 
inust be dear toevery American mind. The genius of our civil 
roverament—the history of the origin of the Christian Church— 
ind the oracles of God, all seem friendly to the views entertained 
by the Editorial Committee. You will therefore understand me 
‘0 be a sincere friend to the holy enterprise in which you are em- 
barked. Success will be on your side, for light is marching out 
from its chambers, and darkness 1s receding before it. Ever ry 
day’s observation encourages me more and more to believe, that 
the time is at hand, when. in our Church, those who obey, will 
have a seat and a voice in the law-making department, and the 
reac i s elect their Presiding Elders, as tree born sons of Co- 
lumbia ought to do. ‘The “Siutual Rights” has made converts 
among those who were the most opposed to reform. Your work 
is now read with pleasure, where its circulation would have been 
thought treason a few months ago. 

Let the Mutual Rights” work its way for four years; let the peo- 
ple read during that time, and make up their minds, each man for 
umseif. Let truth be calmly and powerfully set before them; 
then let General Conterence come, and, stratagem apart, we have 
nothing to fear. A good cause so circumstanced, must triumph. 

- Y ours affectionately. 


em ey 





; : J 
Pennsulvania, March 18. 
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THE DIVINE RIGHT OF THE ITINERANT MINISTERS ‘FO 
LEGISLATE FOR THE CHURCH EXAMINED AND CON- 
FUTED. 


Our readers will recollect, that in the former part of our reply 
to Doctor Armistead’s strictures, we cave notice that ina sepa- 
rate paper, we should examine the “right” of the travelling minis- 
try exclusively to legislate for the church. That many of the 
members believe the travelling preachers have this right, we think 
is possible; nay, more, we are inclined to believe many of the tra- 
velling preachers think so themselves. What else could induce 
men to talk as wildly and arrogantly, as some itinerant preachers 
have done, of their “right” torule, and of the obligations of the peo- 
ple to submit to their authority, if it were not ‘that they fancied 
they possessed the right, and that this right was diviner It would 
be preposterous to suppose that they rested this “right” on any 
explicit declaration contained in the Articles of religion, or in the 
General Rules, which the General Conference of 1824 has told us 
is to be considered “disfinctively” a constitution; or in any spe- 
cific compact entered tnto with the laity, when no such compact 
was ever formed. Indeed we are fully persuaded in our own 
mind, that it is to the doctrine of a supposed “divine right” some- 
how or other growing out of the call to the work of the ministry, 
0 rr the divine origin of our church government, that the extraor- 

inary circular of the last General Conference is to be attributed. 
ties reasons for thinkine that the General Conference held this 
opinion are these: Ist. We Know that some of the preachers who 
were members of that bouy, ( xpressed themselves to that amount. 
2divy. The chairman of the committee who reported the circular, 
and who, we suppose, by the part he took in its passage, helped 
to obtain an almost unanimous vote in its favour, has long since 
published to the world the same doctrine. “Those ministers,’ 
as savs he, “whom God selects to be the shepherds of his flock; and 
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the guardians of his people, possess the rigit of governing them- 
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-olves tn religious matters, and ali those c vinmitted to their care. 
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‘vain he says, “have thev not a right to govern those who have 


been given to them asthe fruit of their ministryr” And again, 
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“The people are bound to submit to their authority in all matters 
of church government and discipline.” Sdly. ‘The work from which 
the above extracts are taken, is called a “Vindication of Methodist 
Episcopacy,”—was written by the present editor and book-agent; 
the copy was purchased for the connexion for one hundred dol- 
dars,—was printed and placed in the book-room,—and carried and 
sold by the itinerant preachers throughout the connexion. 4thly. 

The senior superintendent has been requested in a printed pubii- 
cation to take such measures as in his judgment would be proper, 
not only to express his own disapprobation of ‘such sentiments, 
but to make it manifest to the societies under his charge, that 
such papisical doctrines could not be propagated among us. If 
any measures of this kind have been taken, we have no know- 
ledge of the fact. Aud here we appeal to the candour of the 
members of our church, if the author of the above extracts had 
published any thing against the divinity of Jesus Christ or the 
authenticity of Revelation, whether he would not have been call- 
ed to answer for his publication; and if he had not retracted 
his error, whether he would not have shared the fate of others and 
have been expelled the connexion. Have we not, then, reason to 
infer, that inasmuch as the above writer has never been called to 
account for the publication of these extraordinary doctrines, that 
the senior officer of the church and the majority of the last Gene- 
ral Conference approved of these tenets, and concluded with the 
author that “they have a right to govern the church” and that “the 
people are bound to submit to their authority in all matters of 
church government and discipline.” 5thly. Another itinerant 
preacher. of long standing, who has been a very distinguished and 
leading member of several General Conferences, says in a Jetter 
to a friend, “the church is a rHEOcRACY,” and eulogizes it as such. 
6thly. [t is manifestly the intention of Doctor Armistead and the 
brother who signs himself “One of the Laity,” to maintain the same 
ground. See their different pieces published in the “Mutual 
Rights.” And how many more may hold and industriously teach 
the divine right of the traveliing ministry, we cannot tell. Now, 
from all these reasons, we have no doubt as to the position we laid 
down, that many believe, the travelling preachers have a right 
“to govern all those committed to their care.” 

I. In examining this subject, we presume, it will be proper in 
the first place, to ascertain the meaning which may be conveyed 
by the phrase divine right, by those who use it. 

ist. By some it may be used to signify, that the travelling 
preachers, in virtue of a divine call to the work of the ministry, 
have a “right to govern themselves in religious matters, and also 
all those committed to their care.” 

2Qdly. Some may say, that although it will not necessarily follow 
from their cal] to the ministr y, that thev are called to legislate for the 
church, and form a gover nment without the consent of her members; 
vet their labours being sanctioned by the Holy Ghost, as appears 
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py the extension of the work and the multiplication of the mem- 
bers, they have a “right” to govern the church, as “the fruit of 
their ministry.” 

Sdly. Others may mean, that the form of church government is 
clearly marked out in the New Testament; and that the govern- 
ment of the Methodist Episcopal church is such a perfect tran- 
script of it; and, that there is such an identity in eur church offi- 
cers with the officers of the church in the days of the Apostles, 
that our travelling ministers have a right to govern the church. 

4thly. Although we can hardly believe that any of our preach- 
ers or members have arrived to the lofty standing of the Roman 
church, or of those high toned Episcepalians who rest their “divine 
right” upon the authority of an unbroken succession of bishops, 
we will, however, associate this with its kindred claims and 
iotice it in its place. 

1. Having stated the different grounds upon which “divine 
right” is built, and the different senses in which the phrase is 
used; and not knowing which of these grounds may be taken by 
the different claimants of power; Or, a3 some may claim upon one, 
and some upon another, we shall proceed to make a few observa- 
tions upon each. ‘The first, namely, that the travelling preachers 
in virtue of a call to the ministry, have a right to legislate for, and 
govern the church, &c. is liable to the following objections: 1. Re- 
velation gives to Jesus Christ the exclusive right to legislation. 
James iv. ch. 12 ver. And it is the very quintessence of popery, 
that it has transferred that right to the Pope, whom the papists 
affirm to be the legitimate successor of St. Peter; and who, they 
say, received the keys of legislation from Christ himself. 2, It ts 
possible that a deluded imagination may suppose a call, when the 
Spirit of God never designated the man for the important work of 
preaching the gospel. In that case, though sincerity may be placed 
as an offset against mental weakness and delusion, yet law would 
be the offspring of enthusiastic ignorance. ‘There ought, therefore, 
to be some suitable check to counteract ruling power, which may 
be dependent upoa such an occurrence for its origin. 3. It 18 pos- 
sible that others may assert a call, and assume the ministerial! 
character from indolence, ambition, or worldly interest; in that 
case goverument and law would be the production of great un- 
righteousness, and that too, under circumstances calling most 
loudly for the necessary check. 4. It is impossible for those who 
are entirely (ree from all suspicion of being influenced by such 
base, unworthy motives, to produce any authority from the New 
Testament, for the assumption and exercise of such aright. 9. 
By virtue of a supposed call to the ministry, those, who at present 
possess the power to rule, exclude from their councils ministers who 
are acknowledged to have been called by Jesus Christ, and whose 
praise is in all the churches. 6. On the supposition that those who 
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exercise the authority to rule, are indeed calied of God to the work 
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must therefore be common and equal toall who are called. 7. Ad- 
mit this claim ef divine right, and it follows there are no bounds 
to ambition, nor have the laity any other security agajnst the most 
oppressive laws, rigorous exactions, or even taxation, than what 
may be found in the will of their masters. 8. On divine right is 
founded the popish, pro fitable doctrine of the power of the priest 


to forgive the sins of the people. 9. A necessary and inseparable 


concomitant of the doctrine against which we protest is, that it 
drags in its train passive obedience, non-resistance and all their 
attendant evils. 

2 On the second — which the phrase divine right is used 
to convey, namely, that because of the sanc tion of the Holy Ghost, 
as appears from the multiplication of numbers and the extension 
of the work, the travelling ministers exclusiveiy have a right to 
legislate for, and govern the church, we would remark, 1. The 
nutuber of partizans in most cases proves nothing, as when the 
people do not, can not, or may not think for themselves. To 
prove the argument to be eood for an y thing which is drawn from 
the muitiplic ation of numbers, it ought to be shown, that the peo- 
ple have been tustructed in the principles of the government of the 
church; and that in consequence of this instruction, and upon a 
due eXamunation of those principles, they have been induced to 
become members of the same. But until these points can be es- 
tablished, multipheation of numbers must be attributed to some 


other cause than either the equity and goodness of the government, 


or the investigation of its principles. 2, An extension of the work 


and a multiphi cation of numbers may possibly take place without 
holiness, which circumstance would engender ‘ecclesiastical pride,” 

which is to be “deprecated more than any thing else.”* 3. Alluw- 
ing, for argument sake, that such aclaim is correct, it ought in the 
first place to be ascertained who, and how many are the fruit of 
the ministry of tne claimant, which would be a thing impossible, 
and would give birth to endless and conflicting claims. On the 

principles of Justice, an opposer might say, take only your own, 
covern not mine. 4. Five ry local preacher , every exhorte r, every 
Class leader, every lay-metiber, every mother in Israel, who may 
have been instrumental in banging a soul to God, might claim the 
fruit of their labours, and plead a divine right to govern them. 
9. the argument raised on the multiplication of numbers, abstract 
from other considerations, would be as favourable to the cause of 
the Crescent, as to the cause of the Cross: and would be as torci- 

ble and conclusive, under the above limitatiens in the mouth of a 
Mahemetan, as it would be in the mouth of a Christian. 6. The 
government of the church. is not made the subject of the pulpit 
discourses of any of our preachers. Christ couciied. we believe, 
is their general theme. Consequently, nothing can be attributed 


to the government, in the way of making proselytes. It is to the 
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doctrines preached by the Methodist preachers, that the Holy 
Ghost affixes his seal of avprobation. It is to the doctrines that 
the | increase of the Methodist Episcopal church is to be aftributed. 

As the conversion of a single soul or the introduction of a sin- 
ele individual to church-membe reaip, cannot be attributed to tie 
government of the church, or a yar to govern it without the 
consent of the members, we think it ts susceptible of proof that 
this doctrine of “right” is of a saab c harac ter and ts hostile to 
the generous plan of redemption, because it prevents men from 
becoming members of the church of Christ. ‘This plan was in- 
tended to make all men see the manifold wisdom of God, by the 
preaching of the unsearchable riches of Christ, and thus to ltiake 
the subjects of the ministry of the messengers of peace and recon- 
ciliation, fellow heirs dnd of the same body and partakers of his 
promise in Christ by the Gospel. E phe s. ili. ch. 5—10 ver. What- 
ever feature of cl hurch fovernment ts intrinsically oppose d to the 
Gospel of Christ, or is in itself calculated to keep men trom join- 
ing the church of Christ, cannot be of God; it must be repugnant 
to his will. If the government of the church’ was as equitable. 
as the doctrines of the church are holy and true, how soon would 
Methodism enlarge her borders! How soon would she become a 
praise in the earth! 

3d. Up: yn the ground of the third modification of the claim t 
“divine right,’ namely, that the forin of church government is 
clearly marked out py Jesus Christ in the New Testament; and 
that the government of the Methodist Episcopal church is such a 
perfect transcript of it, and that there is such an identity of oui 
church officers with the officers of the church in the days of the 
Apostles, that our travelling preachers have therefore a right to 
rovern the church, and that “the people are bound to submit to 
their authority in all matters of charch government and disci- 
pline,” we remark, 1. We deny that any particular form of 
church government ts laid down Dy Jesus Christ in the New Tes- 
tament. Let those who say there is, tell us what that form ts.’ 
2. We say that the different primitive ¢ churches were governed 
by circumstances, in forming their church pouty; and that the 
ide ‘ntity of the faith, and not “the identity of the government, was 
regarded by all as constituting the church. Ephes. iv. ch. 5 ver 
5. Lhereis not an identity of our church oflicers, with the oflicers 
of the primitive church. First, because, there were only two 
orders then, deacons and presbyters. So says Mr. Wesley afte: 
Lord Chanceilor King: now we have three orders, deacons, = $- 
byters, and bishops, to say nothing of that nou-descript being, a 


presiding elder, unknown to the Christian church, for upwi ards ‘of 


eighteen centarias. Secondly, because, the minisiers of Jesus 
Christ, after the decease of the last of the Apostles, had no powe: 
to fix themsely es, much less appoint others to minister to any Con- 
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gregation, without the approbation of the congregation which they 
undertook to serve. Now it is otherwise. But let it not be sup- 
posed, because we introduce this circumstance into our remarks, 
that we wish to abolish itinerancy or alter this part of our econo- 
my. No. Weonly mention it because it is a fact with which our 
readers ought to be made acquainted, that they may have a just 
notion of.their own rights, by having a correct account of primi- 
tive christian usage. Thirdly, because all canons of the church 
were made or adupted by the people, in conjunction with the mi- 
nistry, and fourthly, because the bishops were always resident 
with their respective flocks. 

4th. Although we do not suppose, that any of our preachers 
rest their claims of “right” to govern the church upon duly au- 
thenticated clerical qualifications derived from an unbroken suc- 
cession of bishops, we shall, nevertheless, remark upon this ar- 
ticle, 1. The «flice of the Apostles was such as to require exvtra- 
ordinary and miraculous endowments for the discharge of many 
parts of it; it is impossible, then, that they can have any succes- 
sors in those services, who are not empowered for the execution of 
them as the Apostles themselves were. 2. It cannot be proven 
that St. Peter or any of the Apostles ever exercised such a domi- 
nion as the advocates of divine right contend for. 3. Jesus Christ 
never gave any directions to the ministers of his word to exercise 
such a power as we plead against. 4. A legal succession of epis- 
copal functions cannot be made out without the interference and 
voluntary election of the people. 5. An unbroken and uninter- 
rupted succession of bishops, is the very foundation of popery; be- 
ing considered by the writers of that church, (and we might add 
of some high toned Episcopalians also,) as being essentially neces- 
sary to constitute a true church—necessary to a valid ordination— 
necessary to a proper administration of the ordinances—necessary 
to eternal life. 6. The scandalous and immoral lives of tie 
bishops in several periods of the church, forbid a supposition that 
God communicated any ministerial qualifications through such 
impure channels. 7. It sometimes happened that there were two 
popes and two bodies of cardinals existing at the same time; and 
that the proceedings of one council were condemned by the deci- 
sions of another, and one pope anathematised by his cotemporai y 
or his successor. 8. The darkness which rests upon many periods 
_ of ecclesiastical history is so great, that it is not known who were 
the first seven bishops of Rome. Even Eusebius himself, from 
whom the great patrons of this doctrine of succession have made 
their catalogues, expressly owns that it is no easy matter to tell 
who succeeded the Apostles in the government of the churches. 
Hear his own words. “Who they were that, imitating these Apos- 
tles (meaning Peter and Paul) were by them thought worthy to 
govern the churches which they planted, is no easy thing to tell, 
excepting such as may be collected from St. Paul’s own words.” 
Euseb. Eccles. His. Lib. iii. cap. 4. 
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On this remarkable passage bishop Stillingfleet makes the fol- 
lowing observations: “If the successors of the Apostles, by the 
confession of Eusebius are not certainly to be discovered, then 
what becomes of that unquestionable line of succession of the 
bishops of several churches, and the large diagrams made of 
the apostolical churches, with every one’s name set down in his 
order, as if the writer had been Clarencieua to the Apostles 
themselves? Are all the great outcries of apostolical tradition, of 
personal succession, of unquestionable records resolved at last in- 
to the Scripture itself by him from whom all these long pedigrees 
are fetched? Let men take heed of overreaching themselves when 
they would bring down so large a catalogue of single bishops from 
the first and purest times of the church, for it will be -hard for 
others to believe them, when Eusebius professeth, it is so hard to 
find them.” Stillingfleet’s Iren. p. 297. 

“Would it not,” says Doctor Calamy, “tempt a man to wonder 
after all this, to find such a stir made about the tables of succes- 
sion in the several churches from the time of the Apostles, as a 
proof that Diocesan Episcopacy had its’ri8e from themr Alas! the 
head of the Nile is not more obscure than the first part of these 
tables.” Cal. vol. 1. p. 162. 

From the preceding arguments we arrive at this conclusion, that 
a divine right under the New Testament dispensation is both 
absurd and false. Whatever pretences may have been invented 
by politicians to establish the divine right of kings, they wiil be 
equally valid to establish the divine right of magistrates and con- 
stables; and whatever arguments may have been used by any 
among us to prove the divine right of travelling preachers to go- 
vern the church or make laws for the members without their con- 
sent, they will go to prove the divine right of class-leaders and 
sextons to do the same thing. 

Il. We shall now briefly notice some of the evils which at- 
tend upon this same doctrine of “divine right.” It blasphemously 
places human authority in matters of religion in the room of God— 
trammels, if it does not destroy conscieace—contemplates man, 
if not an irrational being, at least as not free, and leaves him no- 
thing to do but passively submit to the government of his master. 
As it was invented for the sake of service, it has always been 
faithful to serve its master, even at the expense of learning, mode- 
ration, liberty and piety. It has flourished most in those coun- 
tries where these blessings are least known; and*has arrived at 
its greatest splendour without deriving the least assistance from 
any of them. Alike indifferent to the name of the employer, its 
only study is to promote his interest; for, when engaged in the 
cause of paganism it cried out “what man is there that knoweth 
not how that the city of the Ephesians is a worshipper of the great 
goddess Diana, and of the image which feli down from Jupiter,” 
and vociferated “great is Diana of the Ephesians.” When em- 
ployed in the service of the pope, it has promoted papal tyranny; 
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and in persecuting the saints, has said, it has done God service. 
And whenever adopted by the regal authority it has encreased 
despotism and tyranny. It is a strong argument against it that 
the most arbitrary princes, and the most cruel bigots have been 
its greatest admirers, and its greatest advocates. In our ec- 
clesiastical matters it has proscribed free inquiry, as if truth 
needed corcealment; it has pronounced an investigation of 
the principles of our ecclesiastical polity to be “an. undue inter- 
meddling with the affairs of our church;” it has declared every 
effort to disseminate just notions of primitive Christian usage and 
primitive rights to be a “disturbing of the peace of the members;” 
and a conscientious discharge of a duty in the fear of God, and 
in the spirit of brotherly affection, to be an “aberration of duty, 
likely to terminate in apostacy here, and in everlasting perdition 
hereafter.” Divine right, we place all this to your account; 
you are the author of all this farrago, and much more, 

IIL. As the “right” claimed by our opponents, and against which 
we have argued above, has no foundation in a divine call to the 
work of the ministry—inethe providence of God—in the multipli- 
cation of members—in the New Testament—nor in an uninter- 
rupted succession, it may not be amiss, before we Close our re- 
inarks, to inform our readers, when and how the clergy came to 
claim and exercise it. This we shall do in two quotations from 
two eminent ecclesiastical writers, the one a Roman Catholic, 
the other a Protestant. Mons. Du Pin, in his remarks on the 
three first centuries, with which he concludes the first volume of 
his Bibliotheque des auteurs Ecclesiastiques, says, “All theology 
relates to doctrine, discipline or morality.” He gives an abridg- 
ment, first of the doctrine of the primitive churches, and justly 
remarks, that it was essentially the same. He abridges also their 
morality, and observes, that their morals were as immutable as 
their doctrine. “But as to their discipline,” says he, “it was dif- 
ferent in different churches, and frequently undergoing a change. 
They were extremely careful to choose ministers whose morals 
were irreproachable. When those that were ordained by the 
Apostles died, the people chose their successors. ‘he churches 
of the three principal cities in the world were considered as the 
first and chief. The bishop of the church of Rome was looked on 
as the chief bishop; however, they did not think him infallible, and 
though he was consulted, and his opinion of great weight, yet it 
was not altogether blindly followed, every bishop believing that 
he had a right of judging in ecclesiastical matters. It was in 
the fourth century, when Christianity was publicly professed by 
the emperor, that the bishops assembled, assisted by the authority 
of princes, and framed canons to govern the church respecting also 
the rights of bishops, and an infinite number of other. matters.” 

Here we have the commencement of the rights of the clergy, 
which some crafty Diotrephes improved into a “divine right.” 
Let us go on, then, to the ninth century, and we shall see its con- 
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summation. “The Roman Pontiffs,” says Mosheim, vol. 2, p. 296, 
“elated with their overgrown prosperity, and become arrogant 
beyond measure, by the daily accessions that were made to their 
authority, were eagerly bent upon persuading all, and had indeed 
the fortune to persuade many, that the bishop of Rome was 
constituted and appointed by Jesus Christ, supreme legislator 
and judge of the church universal; and that, therefore, the bishops 
derived all their authority from the Roman pontiff: ner could the 
councils determine any thing without his permission and consent. 
This opinion which was inculcated by the pontiffs with the ut- 
most zeal and ardour, was opposed by such as were acquainted 
with the ancient ecclesiastical constitutions and the government 
of the church in the earlier age, but it was opposed in vain.” 
NEHEMIAH. 





CINCINNATUS TO THE EDITORS. 


Messrs. Epirors, 

Tue subscriber is one of those unfortunate men, whose ecclesi- 
astic politics expose him to the displeasure of his rulers. And 
he firmly believes, that those said politics have placed him this 
year, on an obscure circuit, where he has long rides, rough roads, 
and but little time either for reading or study; and but small 
opportunity to procure a knowledge of the passing-events of the 
day. Owing to these circumstances, he did not get the strictures 
that “One of the Laity” made on him, published in your January 
number, (see pages 228—9,) until in March. This, he trusts, 
will be a sufficient apology for not replying to them sooner. Could 
he only do what he is incapable of doing, 7. e. could he on all 
occasions mould himself into the image of his ecclesiastical su- 
periors, and reflect nothing but their views and sentiments, he 
does not hesitate a moment to say, that his way would be less 
thorny than it now is. But to the subject: 

“One of the Laity,” after referring his readers to the promise 
of Cincinnatus, contained in his last “Address to the Senior 
Bishop,” published in the Wesleyan Repository, which reads 
thus: “Should we have said any thing in our communications, 
which an unprejudiced man, who is not influenced by party feel- 
ing shall say is wrong, we are ready to take it back again,” de- 
clares himself to be an “wnprejudiced” man, not “influenced by 
party feeling; then proceeds roundly to assert that Cincinnatus 
is “wrong, radically wrong,” &c.—Then, of course, his. reader 
is left to mfer, that, Cincinnatus, to keep good his word, will have 
to take back what he may be pleased to say, is“wrong.” 

Well, but what has Cincinnatus said, that is so “radically 
wrong?” Why, he says, that the present system of government 
of the Methodist Episcopal church, has “injured brotherly inter- 
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course, engendered party, feeling, and almost rent the. church 
asunder.” 

Here let us explain—When we promised to take back what 
an “unprejudiced man” might say was “wrong.” we had not in 
our view, principles, and the statement of facts; but phrases and 
expressions. This, we think, is the way in which most readers 
will understand us. With regard to the former, we will require 
more than the mere. say so of any man, be him ever so good or 
great, before we can take them back. He must not only say they 
are “wrong,” but he must prove them to be so, and then we will 
take them back likewise. But it does not appear that our werthy 
brother has any objection to the terms, or expressions, employed 
in the above sentence. He only objects to the statement of fact, 
that the present system of government, &c., has jeopardized the 
peace and harmony of the church. 

To this statement he has two objections. First: he seems to 
doubt whether those effects spoken of by Cincinnatus do really 
exist; or, at least, to any considerable degree. Secondly: should 
they be found to exist, that their principal cause, he thinks, is 
not the government of the church, as Cincinnatus had said, but 
the “cupidity” of the “locality.” 

In reference to the first objection.—If these effects do not 
exist, then neither the government of the church, the “cupidity 
of the locality,” nor any other cause produced them. But how 
can any person doubt the truth of the above statement with the 


history of the General Conferences of 1820 and ’24, together with 
the pages of the Wesleyan Repository, and the Mutual Rights 
before him? If, in view of all this evidence, he can still doubt, 
he must be affected with an incurable scepticism. 

As it regards the second objection of my brother, which attri- 


butes the present agitations of the church to the “cupidity of 
the locality,” and not to the unequal and unbalanced state of her 
government. While I admit, and while he acknowledges, his 
“liability to err,’ I hesitate not to say, he is “wrong.” . For the 
doings which shook our Zion to her centre, and which have the 
most loudly threatened her dissolution, were all amongst travelling 
(not local) preachers. If “One of the Laity” doubts this fact, l 
desire he would acquaint himself with the secret and public 
history of the General Conference of 1820. And he will find, 
there was done the manceuvring that excited prejudice, roused 
indignant feelings, and almost produced a spirit of desperation! 
There was where the division on politics was finally completed, 
ranks formed, and brethren ranged themselves under different 
standards! Previous to this event, local preachers had said but 
little on the subject of their rights. But when they saw the 
itmerancy contending about rights amongst themselves, and 
manifesting no concern for.the rights of others, the local preach- 
ers, | take it, thought it was high time to see about their own. 
And I can assure you, they seem well qualified to attend to their 
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own business. But, in a word, we are stili of the same opinion, 
notwithstanding what the layman has said, that our unfortunate 
government is, indirectly, at least, the cause of most of those 
evils referred to above. 

But “One of the Laity,” in his charge against the locality, 
seems to have in view, more particularly that, part of them which 
once belonged to the itineracy: for he afaake of their having 
“voluntarily resigned” the power they were once “rightfully pos- 
sessed of;” then, in the next sentence acknowledges that, man 
(would not “charity” say most?) of them were compelled to the 
measure by “dire necessity.” In this last statement he is per- 
fectly correct. But still, [ wish him to explain to me, how a 
man can do a thing “voluntarily” to which he is compelled by 
“dire necessity.” And this, by the by, brings to view a very 
afflicting consideration, namely, that after a man has given all 
the prime of his life to the church; served her with acceptability 
and success; toiled away his strength in clearing up the heritage 
of the Lord; and who, when from “infirmity,” embarassment in 
his temporal concerns, or the incumbrance of a large family, can 
no longer ride like a “lighthorse-man” through the country, is 
compelled by dire “necessity” to locate, and, like the old horse, 
- ne longer of any service to the planter, is turned out on the com- 
mon to shift for himself, or die. But this is not all, he has the 
mortification to see inexperienced and untried young men, enter 
into the fruits of his labours, who sometimes lord it over him; 
forbidding him to hold love-feasts and watch-nights,* &c. &c. 
Admirable system, indeed, which favours such humane and 
righteous things! yet, strange to tell, these afflicted brethren can- 
not oppose it, which we think they might do as conscientiously 
as ever Paul opposed Peter, when he was “wrong,” without being 
stigmatised with the charge of “cupidity.” But, however, we 
flatter ourselves, that when our worthy brother gets that charity, 
which “thinketh no evil,” for which he so eloquently prays in the 
next paragraph, that he will both see and write differently. 

Cincinnatus is not the only person that “One of the Laity” has 
attacked; but Nehemiah, Plain Truth, Honestus, Mosheim, Ami- 
cus, and Dr. Jennings, are each in their turn disposed of by his 
pen, and thrown aside to prepare the way for the establishment 
of his position. He, like Young’s angel, with his golden wing, 
“sweeps stars and suns aside.” 

But, to conclude. Wecan assure our respectable brother of 
Philadelphia, that we have not the least prejudice or hard feeling 
agninst him, for any thing he has said about us, or on the subject 
of reform. We hope ever to have grace enough to respect a 
generous opponent, who, like our lay brother, comes out, and 
opealy, and frankly, declares all he thinks and believes. But we 


*,sf ’ ° 4 a 
* This, we have known to be the fact, and, if necessary, could give chapter 
arid verse. 
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hope the same grace will ever enable us to detest the man, who, 
to hedge up his brother’s way because he cannot just see as he 
does, will circulate dark“suspicions, and ungenerous surmisings, 
express himself in vague hints, that mean every thing and nothing, 
such as, “he is well enough, but—but—but.” “His moral charac- 
ter is good, but—but—but.” “He has preaching abilities, but— 
but—but:”—thus 


‘Meditate a blow, and yet afraid to strike; 
Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike.” 


That such vague dealings as these have been too successful, 
this writer knows by sad experience: for in some places to which 
he has been sent, as a stranger, where the people have been put 
on their guard by such inuendoes, he has been met with horns. 


Some, after an acquaintance, in their open simplicity have ac- 


knowledged they were deceived, and have related the circum- 
stances that led to their deception; which has placed him in the 
possession of some curious facts which, if it be needful, can some 
day be brought to the light. From such opponents a man has 
every thing to fear. 


Gentlemen, I am yours, &c. 
March 12, 1825. CineINNATUS. 





“PLAIN TRUTH” TO THE CHAIRMAN OF THE EDITORIAL 
COMMITTEE. 
Sir, 

In looking over the pages of the eighth number of the “Mutual 
Rights,” I observed a few remarks by “One of the Laity,” in 
reference to, and complaining of, many “unkind expressions” 
from “Plain Truth.” It is a possible case indeed, sir, that some 
of my “expressions” may appear a little harsh, or, “unkind;” but 
at any rate, “One of the Laity,” ought to be the last man in the 
world to complain of them, inasmuch, as he has dealt so lavishly 
in them himself. Let any one look at his very uncivil note, and 
then say, whether he has any just cause to complain. I have 
only given back his own coin, and if he deems the currency bad, 
he can put it out of circulation as soon as he pleases. And to 
say the truth, such coin ought never to have been current with 
him. Ithas done himself no credit, nor his cause any good; and 
although I begin to indulge in the pleasing hope, that he will pass 
no more of it, (for he has “no wish to return railing for railing,”) 
yet, I have to regret, that he should, first of all, have coined so 
much of it, at his own mint, and then have passed, and circulated 
it, so very freely among his reforming brethren for five or six 
months past. And if a little of it, has got to him again, he ought 
not to be surprised, seeing there is so much in circulation, and if 
he does not like it, he can lay it aside as bad metal of his own 
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coining, and bearing his own image and superscriptien. And, 
indeed, it is much to be desired, that he would forthwith, call in 
all his bad currency, and in lieu thereof, emit, and put in cir- 
culation, a coin, more precious, ceming nearer in value to the 
divine standard, and looking more like the pure fine gold of the 
sanctuary. Such a coin as this, would be more honourable to 
“One of the Laity;” and pass much better with the Reformers, 
than the spurious stuff which they have been receiving for nearly 
a half year past. 

You must excuse me, my dear friend, for having gotten upon 
this curious, and seemingly out of the way, sort of subject—for 
having “indulged” so freely, in “so many” figurative “expressions.” 
Vor you must know that I have been in the mint, in Philadelphia, 
and have seen the process of making, or coining money, and 
the chymical gentlemen weighing and testing the pupenfine gold. 
These things are still fresh in my memory; and as [ am replying 
to my Philadelphia brother, it is natural enough for me, to think 
of, have reference to, and borrow ideas and figures from the in- 
teresting things I have seen in his own beautiful, populous city. 
I was told, that it was a sort of special favour to have access to 
the mint, and, indeed, I esteemed it as such, and was thankful for 
it; but you know, sir, that a travelling preacher, who behaves 
himself, can have access almost to any place; or get almost any 
thing that he asks for, except justice for his local and lay brethren. 
This cannot be obtained, as many can testify, who’ were at the 
last General Conference. While in Philadelphia, I was received 
with civility and politeness, with friendship and affection, not 
only by “One,” but by many “of the Laity;” and could I believe, 
that any of them could “identify” me, I would be willing even 
now, to tender them my thanks, for the many civilities which I 
received at their hands. But it is time to pay some further atten- 
tion to the remarks of “One of the Laity.” 

He “regrets,” and “regrets most of all,” that I “should have 
thought” him “capable of joining with the irreligious in persecut- 
ing Methodist Ministers.” I confess, sir, this charge is somewhat 
severe, and it would never have been made, had it not been for 
his note, so very exceptionable, and highly offensive in its charac- 
ter, and for which, no apology, or softening sentence, has been 
made, even to this very day. Surely, sir, at the time of writing 
that note, my venerable brother had forgotten, or at least, was not 
fully under the influence of the gospel maxim: ‘Do unto all men, 
as you would they should do unto you.” And now, sir, I would 
make a serious appeal to his candour, both as a gentleman and as 
a christian, and ask him, if he would take it kind in me, to write 
such a note to him, as he wrote in reference to myself? Far be 
it from me, sir, to wish to wound, or give pain to the feelings of 
any of my brethren; but on the other hand, they ought not to try 
to insult, and give pain to mine. A wise general, wishing to avoid 
an attack from the opposing army, ought not to give the first fire. 
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“One of the Laity” might have remained at peace, not only with 
myself, but with all his reforming brethren, had he desired it. 
And whenever he may feel disposed to treat upon the principles 
of perfect amity and friendship, he will always find me willing to 
meet him in the same spirit of compromise, upon terms, equally, 
and alike honourable to. both parties. And while I leave him to 
the calm and just reflections of his mind upon this point, I pass 
on to notice another of his remarks. 

He intimates that I have been “premature” in judging of the 
controversy between him and ‘*Nehemiah,” and thinks it possible, 
that “ere this,” I “may have seen cause sufficient to change my 
mind.” What does he mean by all this? Does he mean to say 
that he has vanquished “Nehemiah,” and driven him from the 
field? If this is his view of the matter, it is as deceptious as it 
is Vain. ayes it not, however, go to prove the truth of my second 
conclusion? namely, that he “places great confidence in his talents 
asa writer.” But if we want still further proof of this, we may 
find it in his “challenge” to “Nehemiah,” (see page 225, number 
6, of the “Mutual Rights,”) “or any other person,” to try “to 
write” him “down,” and tells us very “fearlessly” and confidently, 
that he is not to be “frightened off the field.” Would any man 
talk in this fearless, (if not boasting) way, if he had not “great 
confidence” in himself? And while L leave him and your readers 
to settle this question, | will hasten on towards the conclusion of 
his remarks. 3 

He intimates that I have “displayed a want of sound judg- 
ment,” because I only drew one of two conclusions, from certain , 
premises, and thinks to be correct, I ought to have said, “one of 
three conclusions.” I might indeed, sir, have drawn the third, 
or last conclusion, to which “One of the Laity” alludes; but then, 
I should have “displayed,” not only “a want of sound judgment,” 
but my veracity itself might very justly have been called in 
question: for who in the world, “after one moment’s reflection,” 
would have believed me “to be correct,” had I said that “One of 
Laity” was compelled by necessity; or excited by a paramount 
sense of duty,”’ to attack three of his reforming brethren in the 
manner he has done? Pray, sir, what “necessity” was he under 
to tell “Nehemiah” that he had “lost his first love,” and that he 
had “departed from the simplicity of the gospel??? What “neces- 
sity’? was he under to represent the reformers as backsliders, by 
asserting that their gold is become dross; their wine mixed with 
water, has fermented, and. become very acid?”? What “necessity” 
was he under to represent his local brethren as being under the 
influence of “cupidity,” and “longing” after power? What “ne- 
cessity” was he under tv write his uncivil note in reference to 
myself? And what “necessity,” I would ask my venerable 
brother, was he under to reproach his lay brethren, by asserting 
that they had no right to representation, and even to “thank God 
Almighty,” they have no such “right?” Does this look like “fol- 
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lowing peace with all men?” Is this holding a “noiseless way 
through the low vale of humble love to. the blissful mansions of 
eternal glory?” Does it not rather savour of “a fondness for dis- 
putation and strife” with his reforming brethren? And does it 
not now appear pretty plain that both of my conclusions were 
well founded? And that if I had drawn the third, or last con- 
clusion to which “One of the Laity” alludes, that I should not 
only have “displayed a want of sound judgment,” but also ex- 
posed myself to the laughter and ridicule of your serious and 
enlightened readers? 

I will suppose a case: ‘‘One of the Laity” commits an assault 
and battery upon three of his fellow-citizens, for which trespass 
he is presented by the grand jury, as well as sued by the assault- 
ed, and made to appear at the next term to answer for the breach 
of the peace or violation of the law. He pleads justification for 
the offence, by telling the court and jurors, that he was ‘*com- 
pelled by necessity; or excited by a paramount sense of duty” 
to make the assault. Would such an argument or plea be ad- 
mitted? Would it avail him any thing with the enlightened court 
and jury? No, sir; he would be bound over to his good behaviour 
to keep the peace for six or twelve months, and perhaps be made 
to pay money in the bargain. And yet this is the argument he 
wishes to palm upon your enlightened readers. I am really sorry, 
sir, that a good man should attempt to justify himself in doing 
‘swrong.”’ ‘ nd 

Before I conclude, I must express a hope. that the patrons of 
your work generally, will be punctual in sending on their subscrip- 
tions, through the hands of your respective agents, and not suffer 
the editorial committee to make advances out of their own pock- 
ets, as has already been the case. The Reformers should recollect 
that, the ‘*Mutual Rights” is the only work, or medium, through 
which they can be heard, and make their appeal to the church and 
to the world. 

[ have just room in my paper to apprise you of the “chilling 
fact,” (if you have not already heard it,) that a preacher has just 
been expelled trom the Virginia Conference, for inveighing (as it 
is called.) against our discipline, and for speaking against Bishop 
**** *! Yes, sir, such has been the fact, and such is the result 
ef our oppressive government! 

Paw Tron. 
Virginia, March 21, 1825. 
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, AN ESSAY ON 2 TIM. 1 CH. 7 V. 
(Continued from page 338.) 


PART Il. 


Sr. Paut, says expressly, that God has not given us the spirit 
of fear; and in this the enemies and opposers of the Gospel, are 


at issue with him. They say that he has 


given us the spirit of 


fear. If they could prove, that the Gospel establishes and perpe- 
tuates a spirit of servility in the hearts of its believers, it would 
amount to a most formidable objection indeed. The well known 
fact, that our Lord chose twelve apostles, has already been no- 
ticed; and some pains have been taken, to shew, that they felt and 
acted towards each other, as equals, without fear or submission. 
Now it is worthy of remark, that hierarchists, in order to make 
out a primitive model, have found it necessary to assume and to 
attempt to prove, that one of these Apostles, was appointed by the 
Lord himself, to be their head and chief; and that he and his suc- 
cessors, were intended to be the fountain of all ministerial and 
ecclesiastical power, to the end of time. It has been argued, that 
Peter became possessed of this supremacy, together with the keys 
and the sirname, rock. His first and proper name was Simon; 


CiWtov. 
or listener;—son of Dove. 


word for it. 


Blessed art thou Simon, Son of Jonas;—literally, hearer, 


For flesh and blood hath not revealed 
this unto thee, but my father who is in heaven; and-I say unto 
thee, thou art (sirnamed) Petros, (rock.) and upon this rock (sir- 
name) will I build my church; not give thee perpetual ‘precedence 
over thy brethren; nor to thy particular successors, a ‘supremacy 
in power over all ministers. I will build my church upon this 
answer of thine, from which thou art sirnamed. That this was 
the meaning which the sacred writers affixed to the words,“thou 
art Peter,” admits of no dispute, as we have their own express 


“Simon, called Peter; Matt. iv. 18. 


Simon, he sir- 


named Peter; Mark iii. 16. He chose Simon whom he also named 
Peter; Luke vi. 14. Jesus saith to Simon Peter, Simon son of 


Jonas; John xxi. 15. 


whose sirname is Peter; Acts x. 5.” &c. 


Send to Joppa, and call for one Simon, 


The nature of Simon 


was not changed into a rock. His name itself was not changed. 
But another name was added to it; and that was a name of truth 


and not of office. 


What did Simon do to obtain this name? He 


answered our Lord’s question, “but whom do ye say that I am?” 


by saying “thou art Christ, the Son of the living God.” This 
was a truth, not a government, or authority to es 9 
this rock, (truth,) rock-like truth, foundation, 


And on 
oundation-truth, 


will L build my church. The church is built upon a foundation, 
not upon the power of its ministers. The foundation of God stand- 


eth sure; the Lord knoweth them that are his: and let every one 


that nameth the name of Christ, depart from iniquity. The same 


truth was revealed to all the Apostles; not by flesh and blood, but 
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by the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. Hence the church, com- 
posed of Gentiles as well as Jews, is said to be built upon the 
foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself, be- 
ing the chief corner stone. So also in the Revelations; “And the 
walls of the city had twelve foundations, and in them the names 
of the twelve apostles of the Lamb.” en | 
To say, that the gates of hell should not prevail against the 

church, because Peter was pope, seems ‘o us, tu be quite.a distinct 
thing, from saying, that they should not prevail, because it was built 
on Peter’s answer, which could have nv manner of connection 
with any thing else, but the question, “Whom do men say that I 
am?” Not “Whom do men say shall govern the church; be its 
head upon earth, or its chief minister?” How strange, that men 
should associate the idea of a rock, or a foundation with the govern- 
ment, or the administration of the government of the church! Can 
two things be more distinct in nature or in name? Taking the 
idea of the head of the church in its most enlarged acceptation, as 
applied to the sovereign pontiff or pope, it differs essentially from 
the foundation. Catholics, themselves, are not. taught to say, I 
believe in the pope, in the same sense that they are to say, | be- 
lieve in Jesus Christ. No doctor will teach the people in the 
same acceptation, as Paul did the jailer. Believe in the pope, and 
thou shalt be saved. It is much to be regretted, that not a few of 
the Protestants, and of the denominations which have'sprung from 
the Protestants, have shewn so great a propensity, to make the 

ower of ministers of the Gospel to govern the church, that is, 
egislate its laws, as well as execute them, a foundation-truth. 
The loosing and binding power was not given exclusively to Peter, 
as is evident from John xx. 22,23. “He breathed on them, and 
saith, receive the Holy Ghost. Whosesoever sins, ye remit, they 
are remitted, and whosesoever sins ye retain, they are retained.” 
We have no evidence in the New Testament, that either Peter or 
any of the apostles, understood our Lord to mean any thing essen- 
tially different from writing and preaching the Gespel. They 
proclaimed and offered the pardon of sin and all spiritual. bene- 
fits, through faith in the Lord Jesus Christ; and threatened unbe- 
lievers with final condemnation. cis ee : 

On the subject of the keys, we cannot do better than to quote 

Dr. G. Campbell. “But as Peter’s zeal had led him to be as it 
were the mouth, in making this profession to. his Master, Christ, 
after the effusion-of the Spirit, honoured him to be their mouth also, 
in first preaching this doctrine and giving testimony for him to 
the Jews, and sfiécliind by the gpecial call of Gud, to the Gen- 
tiles. It is thus, the apostie himself speaks of it:—‘Brethren, ye 
know how that God made choice among us, that the Gentiles b 
my mouth, should hear the word of the Gospel.’ This is called, 
in another place, ‘opening the door of faith to the Gentiles; and 
affords a natural exposition of Christ’s declaration to Peter, I give 
thee the kevs of the kingdom of heaven. Yet even here, there is 
38 vor. 1 
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nothing peculiar given to Peter; but merely that he should be ho- 
noured, to be the first in the conversion of the Gentiles. Afterwards, 
Paul was incomparably more eminent than he.” As Peter was the 
first to preach the Gospel to Jews and Gentiles, with the Holy 
Ghost sent down from heaven, and the door of repentance and 
faith was thus opened and has not been since shut, and never will 
be again shut, until the final judgment, these keys can be of no 
farther use in the hands of Peter's supposed successors. He open- 
ed that kingdom of God, or of heaven, which was at hand. Those 
who were present with him at the house of Cornelius, though they 
were Jews, acknowledged, that upon the Gentiles also, was ‘poured 
out the gift of the Holy Ghost. And those who heard Peter relate 
the f facts, glorified God, that to the Gentiles he bad granted repent- 
ance unto life. 

Certainly, Peter was greatly honoured at the Pentecost, and on 
this occasion. - But though the angel directed Cornelius to send 
for him, to tell him words whereby he should be saved, yet he and 
his brethren were contented, that he should be chiefly distinguish- 
ed as the apostle to the circumcision. 

After all the passages which have been referred to, in support 
of St. Peter’s supremacy have been collected, let them be compar- 
ed or rather contrasted with the claims of Judah, to the precedency 
among the sons of Jacob. In the case of Judah, every thing was 
express and literal. In the case of Peter, all is implied or infer- 
red. The pre-eminence of Judah was acknowledged of all. Peter 
was always treated like a brother, and an equal, and he aspired 
to no higher distinction. Peter indeed as we have seen, said and 
did some things, first, in the order of time. But he said and did 
nothing exclusively, or in virtue of a special office. Paul laboured 
more abundantly than they all. Now will not those who practice 
upon the principle of ministerial supremacy, and yet argue, that 
God did not give the apostles and primitive ministers, a “spirit of 
fear, render themselves liable to be condemned out of their own 
mouths? Why so much fear and fealousy on their part, lest their 
power may be checked and controlled? Why so many means 
and measures to make their power known, to make the spirit of 
fear the ruling influence, in the hearts of those they govern? Why 
this ascending and descending scale of offices? And why the 
immeasurable distance, between the higher and lower stationst 
There is no other way to vindicate the Gospel against the charge 


of producing a servile spirit, except by admitting the equality ‘of 


the apostles in office; and of course, that those who have taken to 
themselves the title of their successors, have departed from the 
scriptural example. 

A spirit of servile fear, is nearly allied to that fear of man, 
which bringeth a snare; and while it debilitates the understanding, 
renders the feelings more or less ignoble. How degrading to hu- 
man nature, is the progress to office and power, through fawning 
and flattery, and the haughty airs each of these latterers in turn as- 
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sumes, when he gains the object of his pursuit? If it shall be assum- 
ed as possible, that a ministerial government can be perpetuated, 
without generating a spirit of fear, the fact might be opposed to this 
assumption, that there is in the hearts of all men, a natural love 
of liberty, which must be extinguished by a servile course of edu- 
cation, or overawed and broken down by the terrors of power. 
Nven among those who have been long schooled to non-resistance 
and passive obedience, a proneness to self-control, will occasion- 
ally manifest itself. ‘The history of all hierarchies proves, that 
education alone is seldom trusted to. Among those who through 
successive generations, have been taught to view the ministers of 
religion as being to them in God’s stead, all the functionaries of 
power are kept in constant exercise; no old laws grow obsolete, 
and none of their forms fall into disuse. ‘The sword is never suf- 
fered to grow rusty in the scabbard, or the shield to lose its lustre. 
All the pageantry of power, all its glittering ensigns, are display- 
ed to dazzle, to allure, or to confound. ‘The final object is, not to 
produce rational liberty, not to form men to habits of subordina- 
tion to a government of laws, instead of passions, but to cause 
every knee to bow, in absolute submission, and every tongue to 
confess, implicit obedience. With the agents of this polity, there 
can be no negotiation, no treaties formed. ‘The maxim is,—all or 
nothing. Between man and man, there may be some compromise. 
But not between man and God’s vicegerents. The rulers of the 
kingdoms of this world, may relent and sometrmes do. Almost 
all civil tyrants, are occasionally seized with fits of clemency or 
generosity; but those, who feel empowered to act for God on earth, 
have no discretionary powers. In their countenances, the stern 
features of authority never relax, while a spark of liberty remains 
unextinguished, in the breasts of those with whom they have to 
do. The destructive and exterminating religious wars, which 
have raged so long and so widely, are to be traced to this assumed 
power in ecclesiastics, to subdue, but not to stipulate. The ene- 
my is not to be treated with while arms are in his hands. His 
submission can be accepted only from his knees. Whggyer will 
read the history of the governments of the professed ministers of 
the gospel, and suffer himself to reason and reflect, need only to 
inspect a form of this kind of polity, to foretell with almost uner- 
ring certainty, how it will operate, whether by fear or otherwise, 
All systems which require absolute submission, do violence to hu- 
man nature, and can only be maintained by a spirit of fear;—the 
tear of ignorance and the fear of force combined. ‘The education 
and instruction of the great mass of the people, are neglected, and 
learning is made a kind of mystery or political secret, into which 
none but favourites are initiated. All that is communicated to the 
coverned, is intended to convince them of their own ignorance 
and weakness, and the wisdom and strength of their superiors. 


There was a time, when all Europe was under the dominion of 


ene great hierarchy. The world then witnessed, and wondered 
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at the unbounded avarice and ambition of priests. ‘Then empe- 
rors and kings trembled and prostrated themselves, before the tri- 
ple crown. ‘Then, indeed, was the spirit of fear given to purpose. 
That was an iron age and a reign of terror; and that terror has 
been perpetuated and realized, in every country, where kings 
have allowed an inquisition:—but God hath not given us the spirit 
of fear. 

Nations have been terrified and rendered abject by the teachers 
of the gospels and yet, O grief to speak it! reformers with all 
these humiliating facts before their eyes, have had recourse to this 
carnal policy, and employed these carnal weapons. We are anxi- 
ous te vindicate the gospel from all part and lot in this matter. 
No, this ts not the spirit of God’s children. God gave not this 
spirit. {ft came not from above. It proceeded not from the Fa- 
ther of lights. It was unknown among the apostles and the first 
Christians. The New Testament involved none of these conse- 
quences. Ifs divine and gracious author, who knew what was in 
man, for he knew the hearts of all men, did not mean to abstract 
all power froin the many, to give it unto one, or the few. He did 
not allow this fatal germ of domination, “who shall be the great- 
est” to grow up among his disciples; but plucked it up by the 
roots. ‘He set them no example of an hierarchy;—taught them 
none of its maxims. Love, not fear, was to be the principle of 
their government. 

But as men now, and in this country more than in any former 
age or country, must be governed by opinion, it behooves us to 
discuss the question of St. Peter’s supremacy more fully, before 
we conclude this part of our discourse. We shall therefore re- 
sume the consideration of the rock and the keys. Adinitting, 
that the name and the things were given to Simon, how were they 
given? In fee simple, to him and his heirs for ever? Or as in 
cases of corporations sole; to him and his successors? It is a 
maxim in English law, that if a grant be made toa bishop, or ab- 
bot, or parson, without any mention of successors, it is only a 
grant for life. But if it be made to a corporation aggregate, as to 
a dean ae cha pter, successors need not be mentioned. Now 
according to this distinction, the grant was made to Peter asa 
corporation sole, for the grant was not made to Peter and the 
Aposties aS a corporation aggregate; his successors ought there- 
fure to have been mentioned in the grant. Otherwise, it was only 
a grant to Peter for life. Put the things here granted, are not 
things to be used in succession. On this rock I will build my 
church; taking the word rock in the sense of a foundation, it must 
imply something to be done at once; and not in continuation, like 
a government. To prove this, we have only to refer to the third 
chapter of first Corinthians, where we find that that church was 
divided into parties; one party saying “f am of Paul,” and ano- 
ther, “Lam of Apollos.” “Who then,” says the writer, “is Paul, or 
whois Apollos, but ministers by whom ye believed?” &c. “ Accord- 
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ing to the grace of God which is given unto me, as a wise mastei 

builder, | have laid the foundation, and another buildeth thereon. 

But let every man take heed how he buildeth thereupon. for 
other foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus 
Christ.” This passage is made sufficiently plain, by referring to 
Romans xv. 20. “Yea, so have [ strived to preach the gospel, not 
where Christ was named, lest I should build upon another man’s 
foundation.” Not a word occurs in these memorable passages, 
about Peter. The reason is manifest. The name of Christ was 
the rock, Simon was only sirnamed Peter. But he had the grant 
of the keys of the kingdom of heaven. True he had, though not 
to his successors. These keys were employed to open, not to shut; 
to unlock, not to re-lock. This dispensation was to be the last; 
not, like the law, to be closed in order to make way for another. 
The strange notion, that Peter was endued with the power of sus- 
pending or withholding the gospel, by an interdict, alter the man- 
ner of his supposed successors, has no shadow of warrant either 
from the text or any part of the scripture. The writers of the 
New Testament did not write it in order to keep it out of the 
hands of the common people. They gave no threatenings against 
any one who should read. And, therefore, nobody was afraid to 
read it. It stood precisely in this respect, on the same ground as 
the law or the Old ‘Yestament. The things contained in it were 
revealed, and therefore belong unto us and to our children. They 
were not the secret things that belong unto the. Lord our God; or 
exclusively to his ministers. This gospel of the kingdom, must 
be preached to every creature under heaven. And I, says Paul, 
am made one of its ministers, and wo is me if | preach not the 
gospel;—if I lock it up;—if L take away this key of knowledge. 
it only remains, that we notice Ephesians iv. 11. “And he gave 
some apostles, some prophets, some evangelists, some pastors and 
teachers. We have been taught to accept this passage as proof, 
that God hath appointed and ordained divers orders of ministers 
in his church; as though they al! existed contemporaneously and 
in gradation, one above another. But will the text bear this con- 
Striction? We think not. The words translated some, com- 
monly mean part, and so they are rendered in the parable of the 
Sower. Matthew xiii. And some brought forth an hundred, and 
some sixty, and some thirty. .That is, some part of the seed sown, 
a part brought forth—and another part, &c. As he gave apostles 
to a part of the church;—to a part prophets;—to a part evange- 
lis's;—to a part pastors and teachers: that is, to some portions and 
periods of the church, one; and to other portions and periods, ano- 
ther. 

It should be noticed, that only pastors and teachers are joined 
together by the conjunction and. ‘These two only are of necessity 
contemporaneous. The others may be so accidentally. ‘This par- 
titive sense of the Greek words, roug, wsv, and rovg, 05, IS no- 
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ticed in the Greek Grammar, and the example given is, men are 
partly good and partly bad. 

To conclude, we have seen that the first disciples in the school 
of the Great Teacher, were not educated in, or taught the princi- 
ple of servility. Their judgments and hearts were not degraded 
with awful notions of human headship or supremacy among them- 
selves. On this example of education, we are disposed to lay the 
oreatest stress. For as far as we know, it has not been exactly 
imitated, in any system of ministerial or religious education. No 
catechism or part of a catechism has been modelled upon it. Even 
under the congregational forms and democratical governments, 
we suspect that the subject of ministerial power in the church, 
has not been reduced to its simplest elements, so as to become 
perfectly easy and familiar to the common people. Experience 
and observation incline us more and more to believe, that the only 
way to rescue the ministerial character from contempt, is, to dis- 
engage it from all superstitious reverence. In flattery, there is 
always deception, both in the minds of those who give, and those 
who receive it; and this blind and weak side, will be readily de- 
tected by an enemy. Our children should be educated to respect 
good men, and men in office; but not to fear them. If the Son 
shall make you free, ye shall be free indeed. God hath not given 
us the spirit of fear, but of power, and of love, and of a sound 
mind. 

To be continued. 


COMMUNICATION, 


Dear Brotruer, 

I nave read the “Mutua! Rights” up to No. 7, and, as ar 
honest man, I must say, that I am highly pleased with the osten- 
sive design of the work, because, it seems to me to be calculated 
to throw light on a subject of great importance to our Church. 
Yet, in this country, it is somewhat dangerous to make such an 
avowal; and although one might be able to defend it with irrefra- 
vable argument, both on the grounds of expediency and republican 
principles, nevertheless, by the aid of prophetic vision alone, the 
opposing party can set it all aside by the use of a lens constructed 
for their purpose. By this they see an awful group ef deformi- 
ties; the spectres of their own imagination—power changing 
hands—wild anarchy enthroned on ignorance or design—itiner- 


ancy destroyed—congregationalism—large salaries—preachers of 


inferior talents degraded—together with innumerable “prognoses 
of monstrous anomalies.” 

But those who are acquainted with the history of human nature, 
need not be much surprised at this, men who are possessed of the 
exclusive ruling power, will of course pant for its extension, and 
tremble at the expectation of losing it. Weneed not wonder to 
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hear them dwell with emphasis on the evils of radicalism, under 
which name they wish to stigmatize liberty, or describe in black- 
est imagery, the horrors of anarchy; and boldly affirm that it is 
the necessary consequence of intrusting the people with exercise 
of what we call their rights. We have lately had an exemplilica- 
tion of this at the setting of the Virginia Conference, where the 
friends of reform were treated like men of immoral lives. 

I will give you a specimen. A, who has beea a local preacher 
for four years, whose character like Ceesar’s wife, had not only 
been good, but free from suspicion, was recommended by the dis- 
trict conference, of which he was a member, for deacon’s orders. 
The Presiding Elder who held his recommendation, having heard 
previously to the time in which it was to be handed to the confer- 
ence, that he was favourable to some reform,—asked him if this 
thing was so: to whom A replied, that he had long been of opinion 
that there should be more equality among the members of the 
Methodist Church as respected its government; the Presiding 
Elder then recommended him to withdraw his petition for ordina- 
tion, in order to save his feelings and religious character, as it was 
nine to one if he was elected under such an avowal. ‘To whom 
A replied, that as the deaconship was a dignity which he had 
never ardently sought, yet he would not withdraw his petition, 
since his religious character, for the first time, was about to be 
called in question; choosing for it glorious martyrdom rather than 
the sacrifice of an opinion which to him appeared founded on 
moral and republican principles. ‘The Presiding Elder, I am 
told, handed in his recommendation the next day with the follow- 
ing generous preface: “here is the recommendation of A, who was 
duly recommended by the district conference of —— for deacon’s 
orders; he is a man of a good stock, yet [ hope there is no one man on 
this floor who will vote fur him;* he has been reading the ‘Mutual 
Rights’ and has become disaffected to the government of the 
Church.” He was, however, disappointed in his hope, for some 
whose names are dear to the pious, and will not be forgotten while 
republican principles live, did vote for him, but there were enough 
of those who were holders of power, together with aspirants alter 
it, and those who had been taught that the word reform was a 
word of fearful import, to reject him. ‘The amount of their ver- 
dict seems to me to be this: A applies for deacon’s orders, a man 
of irreproachable morality, but in consequence of a republican 
opinion which he has expressed, is deemed to be unfit for the 
duties of that office, viz. to be grave, singie-tongued, sober, dead 
to the world, to hold the mystery of faith in a pure conscience; 
and although proved and approved to be found (by us) blameless, 
and lest he should not train up his children favourable to aristo- 
cratical principles. I have no doubt that by far the better and 
larger part of the conference, would have opposed this decision 


* Which by the bye, was not the fact 
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had they but known what the applicant’s sentiments were in re- 
gard to disc ipline, as he stated them to his Presiding Elder. But, 
al. is, for him! the matter was tried in a place where he was not. 
Had he been on the fioor he might have given some weighty rea- 
sons for his opinion, at least he would have witnessed the intrepid 
firmness of that noble young itinerant minister, who was accused 
of reading the “Mutual Rights;” and replied, “I wish that every 
man on this floor had read them too.” 

It appears to me, that when men who are clothed with au- 
thority, use violence to stiffe the murmurs of complaint, that they 
effect the thing most foreign from their object. A man may be 
won by gentleness, but force only tends to excite the opposition 
which it is dest wae to suppress. It is wise, therefore. as well 
as just, (says a good writer,) in all governors who nav regard any 
thing but their present and private interest, to encourage discus- 
sion; to seek lor improvement, and to reject no reform proposed 
by great numbers, without cool, temperate, and long deliberations. 
The reasons for rejection should be clearly stated with the utmost 
regard to opep ingenuous behaviour, and those who remain uncon- 
vinced, should uot be treated with asperity. Every individual in 
a free country, has a right to approve or disapprove the system 
under which he lives without peril or contro], while he preserves 
the peace. ‘To tell a man of sense and reading, that he must not 
venture to entertain an opinion on church polity, or the existing 
government, different irom that of the small minority who have 
clothed themselves with authority, is an impotent attempt to ex- 
ercise a despotism over bis mind, against which our nature revolts; 
and, a manly spirit must rebel. I “think the proceedings of our 
Virginia Conference in the case above mentioned, with several 


others which I cannot now mention, has done more for the side of 


reform, than could have been done by twenty well written argu- 
ments nits favour. It has excited great interest and alarm in 
those who had but barely thought on the propriety of the thing 
before. It secms to have given practical proof of the expediency 
of amendment in our governing department, which reasoning 
could only have portray el at aless alarming distance. Jam warm 
in my hopes, that however undesignedly the seeds of reform may 
have been sown. that they will produce. much good fruit. Despo- 
tism (says one,) in its last struggle nay make yreat efforts, but 
svon they will exhaust its strength and accelerate its dissolution. 
Firmness, perseverance, and religion in the laity and locality, with 
the many manly and generous itinerant ministers, who are already 
favourable to reform, will ultimately triumph over the mistaken 
zeal of the monopolists of power. The light of reason and learn- 
ing is too widely diffused to be easily extinguished; there is good 
reason to believe, that it will shine more and more, unto the per- 
ject day. 

it would be exceedingly gratifying to the friends of reform in 
this count: ys that conciliatory measures may be resorted to. A 
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timely concession of rights and redress of grievances. would con- 
vince us (of what we at present have reason to doubt,) that church 
rulers have no other object in view than faithfully to promote the 
comfort and security of the whole, without sacrificing the rights 
of a living man. LT hope [ shall not be understood to mean more 
than [have said about men and measures. L love and admire 
many of our itinerant ministers, and heatlarte, that a little prayer- 
ful attention to the subject, will convince the most of them, that 
lay-men and local-men, are as excuseable for thinking and speak- 
ing once in therr lives cof amendment in church matters, as We 
are for thinking and acting in church matters, once perhaps it 
every four years. Yes, brethren, my heart dves not misgive me 
when [ say, that [ love the Methodist church; and when L am 
coolly told by the anti-retormers, to leave the church, because I 
happen to wish its rights better guarded, [ always say, no! no! 
‘eform it, reform it; and this we will try to do if God permit. 

A RepuRLIcAN, 

North Carolina, March 16th, 1825. 


LETTER TO THE CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE, 


Rev."anp DEAR Sir, 

[vy is with heartfelt satisfaction that [ see your name on 
the side of reform in our church, and one of the editors of a 
paper designed to promote that desirable work. [have for many 
years thought I saw many evils arising out of the invidious dis- 
tinctions made between the itinerant and local ministry of our 
church. That men rendered venerable by age, talents, influence, 
and experience, should be excluded from the councils of the 
church, merely because they tind it impracticable to travel, ap- 
pears to be an anomaly | in ecclesiastical polity, unknown perhaps 
inany age or any branch of Christ’s church but that of ours. But 
that ‘these men should be pi aced under the charge and oversight 
of the veriest novices of ifinerants, (as is often the case,) caps 


the climax of absurdity. And itis no less strange, that in a land of 


freemen, and in an age when the divine right of kings and priests, 
to make laws for the state aml church, without their consent, 


is universally denied, such a body as the General Conference of 


the Methodist E ipiscopal Church, should deny the right of suffrage 
to her members. But such is the melancholy { fact, as appears 


from the circular of that august body of divines. At sight of 


this, § despaired of seeing any salutary reform shortly, if ever. 

{ had almost concluded to unite inyself with some ilissenting 

branch of the Methodist Church. In this | should have done 

violence to some of the finest feelings of my nature. But on see- 

ing the “Mutual Rights,” my mages revived; and Lhave cor cluded 

tu cleave tu my church, and use what little influence [may have 
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in disseminating the principles of reform. We are about organizing 
an union society in this place, you will hear from us after our 
next meeting, which is the second Saturdayin May. Our Presid- 
ing Elder, | understand, insinuates something like trying to effect 
our expulsion. ‘This we shall risk. 

You will please to direct me two copies of the “Mutual Rights,” 
beginning with the first number. Send me a few prospectuses, | 
will distribute them, and try to get subscribers. I will remit the 
money for my copies as seon as they come to hand. 

| { am, dear sir, your son, 


Iu the Gosret or CurRisr. 
Tennessee, March 7, 1825. 


LETTER TO A MEMBER OF THE COMMITTEE. 


Greensville County, Va. March 15th, 1825. 
My very pEAR Brotruer, 

Yours, dated February 22, came to hand by the last mail, 
stating your press of business, &c. I am glad to find, (as I 
believed before,) your motives are entirely disinterested. 1 can 
say with you in truth, that [ do not want a seat in the General 
Conference, neither do I want to be any higher. I have been 
living in this neighbourhood between six and seven years, and 
have been at the beck and call of all this section of the country, 
to preach funerals, baptise children and adults, fill up regular 
appointments, &c. [can say, (and challenge the world to say 
otherwise,) that I have never received one cent, in any instance 
whatever, for preaching the Gospel, or baptising. Nor will I 
ever. It is well known by all who know me, that I want no 
worldly emoluments for my ministerial services; I labour for a 
crown, and am willing to trust for it until L die. Neither do f 
want a seat in the General Conference. I was elected to the 
General Conference of 1816, with almost an unanimous vote, the 
only time when [ was eligible, while in the travelling connexion. 
I did not esteem it an honour at that time. I went and served, 


because it was a duty enjoined on me by the Annual Conference, of 


which [ was a member. Now, if any person, or persons, wish to 
know why [ am a reformer, be it known unto them, it is not from 
any sinister motive. I repeat it, that I neither desire worldly 
emoluments or power. My only object is, to try if possible, to 
save the itinerancy from certain ruin. I love the travelling 
preachers; and all that travel in our circuit know it. I conscien- 
tiously pay my quarterage for myself and family; and bestow all 
my influence to hold up their hands, and make them respectable 
and useful. If it was not for the local preachers, many of the tra- 
velling preachers might go home and live in obscurity all the days 
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of their lives; and the sun of popular influence would. never shine 
on them again. Some of them are certainly ignorant from whence 
they derive their influence and respectable standing among the 
people. In this section of the country, we could sweep the pil- 
lars of their foundation at a single blow, and hurl them among 
their own ruins. But uo; we love the cause, we hope they love 
it too, and that they will open their eyes and see the danger 
into which they are pressing. Let equal rights be the motto of 
our government, then the Methodist church will become the glory 
of the whole earth. ‘he language of the prophet will be realized 
in our country. “In those days the wilderness and the solitary 
places shall be glad; the desert shall rejoice and blossom like the 
rose. ‘They shall blossom abundantly: and rejoice with joy and 
with singing. ‘The glory of Lebanon siiall be given unto it; the 
excellency of Carmel and Sharon. ‘The parched ground shall 
become a pool, and the dry lands springs of water. In the wil- 
derness shall waters break out, and streams in the desert: The 
light of the moon shall be as the light of the sun, and the light 
of the sun shall be seven-fold. When the heavens and the earth 
at first arose into beauty from the hands of the creator, the morn- 
ing stars sang together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy.” 
In like manner, we may expect, when we come under an elec- 
tive government, and equal rights be established in our church, 
(if we should ever be so successful) the angelic host will break 
forth into strains of gratulation, ascribing glory to God in the 
highest, peace on earth, and good wil towards all mankind. 
But suppose our request be denied, and we tamely submit, as 
heretofore, what may be the consequence? | will not pretend to 
say, but this one thing we know, popery began, and was main- 
tained by spiritual usurpation. They knew the danger of free 
inquiry, and shewed their craft in not suffering it; they destroy- 
ed the rights of private jadgment, took away the scriptures, 
and made “ignorance the mother of devotion.” And then, those 
who would not tamely submit, by torture and blood, made an 
atonement for their transgressions. We are told that, the Domi- 
nican friars of old, when they clothed their victims in the habit 
San Benito, and led thom to the auto-de-fe, while they writhed 
in the midst of consuming flames, calmly told them it was for 
their own good. ‘the travelling preachers, who are fond to hold 
all the power in their own hands, complain much of the tocat 


preachers and lay members, and tell them, it is for their good, 


and for the good of the cause of God for them to submit to 
the present government. But who are to be the judges, if I 
were to spend my opinion, I could not say they were the proper 
judges of this matter; 1 should have much more confidence tm 
their judgment, if they were less interested. But this will be 
for the world to decide hereafter—the people are opening their 
eyes—a spirit of inquiry is waked up—by the next General Con 
ference things will wear a new face. It is high time for every 
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travelling preacher who loves the cause of God, to thréw down 
his prejudices, and submit at once to a government more con- 
genial to the wishes and sentiments of the people. 

THomas Moore. 





CONSTITUTION OF THE ROANOAK UNION SOCIETY. 


Man in his primeval state was the noblest work of God, on this 
habitable globe. And although sin has entered into the world, 
and its death-like effects have passed on all; yet, many vestiges of 
the noble dignity of man remain, shewing his superiority to al! 
other creatures. On man is still placed the image of his creator, 
in some degree, and to him the guardian care of his God is shown. 

When it became necessary that the human family should be 
controlled by a code of laws, we immediately realize the conde- 
scending goodness of an all-wise Creator, in furnishing them with 
such as were most conducive to order and happiness. And when 
an individual, or set of men are placed to rule over the mul- 
titude, it is in regard to their capacity and virtue. When the 
lsraelites, in plain deviation from these just principles, exclaimed 
“We will have a king;” the Lord Jehovah shewed them, that the 
very inclination and consent of mind to such a course, was fraught 
with calamitous events to them and their children after them. 

The whole subject evinces to man, that with his Creator, there 
is no respect of persons: for when the great Redeemer unfoided 
to man, the grand scheme of his redemption, such was at once 
the conviction of its universality, that it was often called the 
common salvation. And where a serious controversy had arisen, 
as recorded in the 15th chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, rela- 
tive to the laws of its administration, we have explicitly the voice 
of the Apostles, and elders, and brethren on the subject. It is 
evident that our Savour inculcated the same principle, when he 
said to his disciples, “one is your master, even Christ, and all ye 
are brethren.” 

From an impartial view of these just, equal, and scripturat 
principles, the inference seems to be irresistible, that all men by 
nature are equal, and that none have a right to assume control 
but by the voice of general consent. And as the rules aud regu- 
lations of the Methodist Episcopal church, fix the sole governing 
power in the hands of our itinerant brethren, who have enacted 
laws for our government without our consent, that infringe upon 
our civil privileges, while there remains to us no redress; we 
therefore deem it indispensable that the whole matter should be 
carefully and impartially examined. “And that the peace and 
prosperity of Zion depend greatly on the forming of union so- 
cieties among us, and as our respected brethren of Baltimore 
have set us an example, at once so laudable and necessary, we re- 
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solve in imitation of them, to adopt the following articles and re- 
culations for the government of the Roanoak Union Society, aux- 
iliary to the Union Society of Baltimore. 

Ist. This society shali be composed of the members of the Me- 
thodist church in this circuit; together with others of other cir- 
cuits who wish to be members here. 

2nd. The society shall be governed by a president and vice 
president, who shall be chosen annually by bailot. 

Srd. There shall be a secretary, and also a corresponding com- 
mittee, consisting of five members, chosen annually by nomination 
and election. 

4th. The society shall meet once in six, or once in twelve 
months, or oftener if thought necessary, according to its determi- 
nation, at such place as shall be fixed on. 

5th. The society shall elect a treasurer, who shall hold the 
funds of the society, subject to its call. 

6th. It shall be the daty of each member of the society, to pay 
xn annuat subscription of from twenty-five cents to one dollar, which 
money shall first defray the expences of said soctety; and if any 
surplus, shall be appropriated to the publishing of tracts or pam- 
phlets, explanatory of the views and aims of the society, and for 
other useful purposes, tending to the extension of light and in- 
formation. 

7th. It shall be the duty of the corresponding committee to 
keep up a regular correspondence with the society at’ Baltimore; 
and with other societies or individuals, as this society may direct. 

8th. At each meeting of the society the corresponding co:n- 
mittee shall lay before it the substance of all their commanica- 
tions, and the answers respectively received. 

9th. This constitution shall be subject to such amendments and 
additions, annually, as a majority of two-thirds of the society 
shall judge to be expedient. 

Eur B. Wairaker, President. 

James Hunvrer, Secretary, pro tem. 





THE GOOD OLD WAY. 


Cerra of our Methodist brethren, when the subject of reforin 


nas been brought into view, have been heard to exclaim with rap- 
(urous warmth, “give us the good old way.” Now, we should be 
vlad to know definitively, what good old way it is to which they 
allude. Have they reference to the good old way of salvation by 
faith in Christ? If they have, we will unite with them with all our 
heart, and say with equal energy, give us also, the good old way; 
for, verily, this is an old way, and a good old way, and the only 
way by which the human family can escape the wrath to come 
and get to heaven. But we believe, they have no reference 
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to the doctrines of the Gospel, or the plan of salvation; but, that 
they allude solely to church government. We should like then 
to know, what mode of church government they call, the good old 
way. Do they mean the way or manner in which the primitive 
Christian churches were governed in apostolic times. From all 
the accounts we have seen, those churches were governed by the 
preachers in conjunction with the people, which “has been fully 
shown on the pages of the Mutual Rights, ‘Those brethren cer- 
tainly do not allude to this ancient way of governing the churches, 
for they say the people are not to be trusted with any portion of 
power; and, that they have no right even to assist the ministry to 
vovern them. 

It is intimated, that those brethren have reference to the good 
old way of governing the Methodist church. If this is their mean- 
ing, they cannot be ‘pleased with the present way of governing 
the church by a delegated General Conference, because this is 
not an “old way,” but comparatively a new way, for it only 
obtained in 1808. Nothing like it was ever known before in 
Methodism; and although it retains all the power to govern in 
the hands of the travelling ministry, yet, se far as it goes on the 
representative principle, it contains in it the germ of reformation; 
and, indeed, were this principle extended to the members of the 
church, as well as to the ministers of religion, the government 
would be republican. As this cannot be the good old way, we 
must lvok still farther back for it. Perhaps, the way which im- 
inediately preceded the delegated General Conference, is the one. 
‘The way then was, for all the travelling preachers to assemble 
in Baltimore, and hold a legislative General Conference of some 
weeks duration, and pass what laws they thought proper, without 
consulting the laity. But surely this is not the good old way, 
for some of those persons who admire the good old way say, that 
this was a very expensive way, and that it left all the circuits 
and stations destitute of preachers during the sitting of the Gen- 
eral Conference; and, that now the preachers have become so 
fiumerous, and the work so extended, it would be a ruinous way. 

We must, then, look yet further back for the good old way, 
even to the days of the council, when Messrs. Asbury and Coke 
placed themselves at the head of affairs, and with such of the 
elders as they saw proper to invite, governed the preachers and 
people in accordance with their own views. But that cannot be 
the good old way, because it was productive of so much dissatis- 
faction among the preachers, that, had it not been abandoned, it 
would have split the connexion into pieces. The next way we 
arrive at lo our retrospect, is that of governing the societies by 
Mr. Wesley’s superintendents, as part of the church of England. 
Is this the good old way so much admired by our brethren? Do 
they really desire to be again united to the English societies, and 
be identified with the church of England establishment? Strange 
us this thought may appear to some people, we have reason to 
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think, that it is not altogether a creature of our own imagination, 
After having read the Circular of the General Conference of 18:24, 
and the reciprocal addresses of the English and American Con- 
ferences; and after having witnessed the efforts made by both, to 
bolster up their power, and to hide the discontents of their mem- 
bers, we are of opinion, that something more than a friendly in- 
tercourse is intended by the two Conferences. 

We know of but one more old way, and from the equity and 
scripturality of that way, we are inclined to think this is not the 
way our brethren have in eye. We mean the associations of 
Methodists which existed in this country several years before any 
English Methodist missionary sat his foot on the soil. ‘These 
were governed by the common consent of the preachers and 
people. And here we would remark, that this is the true apos- 
tolic mode of church government; and it is further worthy of 
remark, that this mode of government has been adopted by all 
those bodies of dissenting Methodists who have, from time to 
time, set up for themselves; and we have no doubt but this will 
be the form of government that will be adopted by all subse- 
quent secessions, which, in all probability, will be many, and will, 
in a few years, out-number the old stock. In England and Ire- 
land, they already number nearly one hundred thousand persons, 
and are rapidly increasing, both in numbers and respectability. 

Now, for the sake of helping our memories, we will recapitulate 
the different ways in which the Methodist church has been go- 
verned. ‘The first way was, for the preachers and people to 
govern by common consent. The next way was, for the En- 
glish missionaries who were sent over by Mr. Wesley, to take 
possession of preachers and people, and reduce them to a common 
level, and govern them pretty much in the manner of a missionary 
establishment, under the direction of Mr. Wesley, who governed 
the societies by his superintendents. But, after a while, the 
preachers and superintendents declared themselves independent 
of Mr. Wesley, and set up for themselves. “Chen followed the 
council plan; after that, the General Conference; and finally, 
the delegated General Conference. ‘Thus has Methodism been 
a creature of change to the present time; and this is the truce 
cause of the difficulty which our brethren find in their search for 
the good old way. 

But, perhaps, they do not mean to designate any particular 
way or manner of governing the church, but merely to express 
their approbation and admiration of the principle upon which our 
church government is founded. If this is their meaning, then, 
they should not exclaim in their zeal, give us the good old way, 
but give us the good old principle of Methodism. Let us direct 
a few thoughts to this old principle. And first, what 1s its 

Froin all that we can learn, it is this, “the few should gu- 
vern the many,” or, in other words, a hand{ul of travelling preach - 
ers have a right to govern the thousands of Israel. Can any man 
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deny, that this is the main principle upon which the Methodists 
have been, and still are, governed? - This is the principle which 
was adopted by the English missionaries when they took charge 
of the American societies. ‘This is the principle which was 
adopted by Mr. Asbury, and which he never lost sight of, no, 
not for one hour. And this is, confessedly and undeniably, 
the fundamental principle of the government of the Methodist 
Episcopal church; and may be traced out through all its ramifica- 
tiens, and is witnessed j in all its acts and operations. Is there a 
rule for the government of the church to be enacted; no individual 
is perm itted to participate in its formation, except he be a travel- 
ling preacher. Is a society raised up in any place, by any 
Methodist preacher, local or travelling; it must be immediately 
placed under the control and guidance of the itinerant minis- 
try. Is there a house for public worship erected, or a dwelling 
built for the accommodation of a preacher in a station or circuit; 

it must be forthwith deeded to the Conference, or the people will 
be deprived of the services of the stated ministry. Is there an 
officer to be appointed in any department of the church, from a 
bishop down to a sexton; the appointment must be made, directl 

or indirectly, by the travelling ministry. Is a member to be re- 
ceived into the church, or expelled from it; the ministry must 
perform this as well as every other duty. This, then, is the good 
old principle. It is found every where in Methodism, and has a 
sort of ubiquity about it, and may be said to be the soul of the 
Methodist government; and is actually considered as such by cer- 
tain persons high in authority. To hear some of these men con- 
verse about this good old principle, one would be led to conclude 
that, if it were extracted from Methodism, religion would depart 
this life, or leave the civilized world. Itis said to be an old 
principle. This is the truth, for it had its commencement in the 
third century, and arrived at maturity somewhere about the 
twelfth; but it has been on the decline from the days of Luther 
to the present period; and if a correct judgment can be formed 
by the signs of the times, it will be extinct, both in church and 
states before the close of the present century. As it regards the 
goodness of the principle, it never was a good one, unless we 
make that out to be good which has been the parent of so much 
evil. Nor can it ever be made good, because it is opposed to the 
civil and religious hberties of ‘the world, and invariably leads 
those who act under it, to wrong and oppress mankind. 

While we are on this subject, we will just remark, that Mr, 
Wesley liad, among many other good ways, one which may be 
considered very wood, and which may with propriety, be now 
calied a “good old way;” and that was to follow the openings of 
providence. Lie was repeatedly asked by his friends, “what is 
your plane” Elis uniform answer to such inquiries, was, “I have 


po particular plan; my plan is to follow the openings of provi- 
This should be our plan, for the same good providence 
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is over us as was over Mr. Wesley; and it is as much our duty 
to exercise our own good sense, and follow the openings of provi- 
dence, as it was his. He was governed by circumstances, and so 
must we. We would ask, what led to the numerous changes 
which have obtained in the government of the Methodist church, 
but the necessity of existing circumstances. And shall we now 
say, that no circumstances can possibly arise to justify any fur- 
ther change; and that providence has ceased to pave the way for 
additional improvements? Some persons with whom we are ac- 
quainted, view Methodism as altogether a work of providence, 
and that, consequently, all her peculiarities should be adhered to 
with the utmost tenacity; but we would ask these brethren, if 
providence is restricted to any particular course; and, if provi- 
dence may not at this moment be working other and more im- 
portant changes in Methodism than she has yet undergone? Now, 
it is our opinion, that providence is fast bringing about a change 
in the government of the Methodist church, which will make her 
the glory of all the earth. Hence it is, that we cordially embark 
in the good work of reform, and enjoy an approving conscience in 
the sight of God. May heaven preserve us in the unity of the 
spirit, and in the bonds of peace; and give us to see, eye to eye, 
in this, and every other important matter which concerns our 
Zion. 
. AMERICANUS. 


wr eee 


FOR THE MUTUAL RIGHTS. 


BOOK CONCERN. 


lv was distinctly and emphatically stated on the floor of the 
last General Conference, that the book concern, is properly and 
exclusively, the property of the travelling preachers; that it origi- 
nated with them, and has been wholly supported by thei, without 
private aid, except that received from bishop Asbury, which does 
not effect the nature of the position, inasmuch as he was a travel- 
ling preacher. From which it was concluded, that it ought never 
to be suffered to go out of their hands. 

We must say, (whatever experience had taught us of the selfish- 
ness of man,) the above sentiments, when uttered, came quite 
unexpected, at least toone. We had been taught to believe, that 
with travelling preachers ministerial duties were paramount to all 
others; and, that they were not willing to “leave the word of God 
and serve tables.” But here we see a disposition to get all we 
can, and keep all we get; and to direct the energies of the minis- 
try to promote this getting system. 


* Lest any should think that this is intended as a general charge, we take leave 
toexplain in this note, by stating, that we only have reference to those who hold 
the sentiments that so much exeited our astonishment. We can sce no reason but 
a scifish one, why they should so tenaciously hold on to the very drudgery of 2 
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Now, if the laity of our church were to hold the property, that 
originated with them, in trust for themselves, with a right to 
dispose of it as they might think would be most conducive to their 
own good, the brethren in the travelling ministry, would feel them- 
selves very unpleasantly circumstanced, inasmuch, as all the 
property, except the book establishiaent, (if that can be excepted,) 
had its origin, and has its support from the laity. 

The book concern, however, we think, cannot be considered as 
the exclusive property of travelling preachers, on the ground 
assumed. For who supported it from its commencement; and 
who supports it still7—Who buys books? Why the laity. It may 
be said, that they receive an equivalent for their money. Butare 
they not often urged to buy, that they may, through that means, 
serve the cause? and do they not generally do it from that con- 
sideration? This is not, however, to be considered a mere busi- 
ness of trade; but property belonging to the church, to be used 
for the promotion of its spiritual interest; and, therefore. should 
be considered property in common, to be used for the benefit 
of the whole. 

To make this institution subserve more effectually the object 
contemplated in its establishment; such men should superintend 
its concerns as are best qualified for that purpose. If they can 
be found among travelling preachers, take them; but if there 

cannot be found men among travelling preachers, as capable of 
discharging the duties and attending to the concerns of that 
institution, as are to be found among the laity of our church, that 
would be willing to undertake the concern—why sO careful not 
to let them have it? Why burden travelling preachers with 
the duties of lay men, when there are laymen enough among us, 
fully competent to the discharge of those duties, and who would 
enter upon them at a word. 

We think we might go so far as to say, that there are but few, 
if any, travelling preachers, as capable of discharging those duties, 
as many that might be found among the laity. Our reasons for 
thinking so, grow out of the peculiar circumstances of travelling 
preachers: they generally enter into the travelling connexion at an 

early period of life; and, even those of them who have served an 
apprenticeship to the book business, or any other of a mercantile 
nature, want the experience of men that have conducted business 
on their own account; for, it is impossible, that men abstracted 
from the cares of life, as they are, should in a moment, take upon 
themselves, qualifications to discharge a business of so complex 
a nature as the book business of the Methodist church. This 
has been verified, perhaps, more than once, to the great injury of 
the concern. 


business to which their Lord never called them, if he ealled them to be itinerant 
preachers. We hope the bonus granted by the General Conference heretofore, 
has not had its influence. 
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It is hoped, that the brethren generally, will see their true 
interest in this matter, and not suffer the doctrine opposed by this 
paper, to obtain such an ascendency as to prevent their doing 
what is right. 

We think this a subject worthy of more attention than has 
heretofore been paid to it: for, if the energy was given to the 
institution that might be, and which its nature demands, the pecu- 
niary affairs of our church would be in avery different condition 
from what they are at present. 

We mean not to reflect on any who may have been, or are now 
engaged in this business. We think they have done the best they 
were capable of: we only wish to call the attention of brethren 
to a more excellent way. ' 





ON CANDOUR IN CONTROVERSY. 


“Be ready always to give an answer to every one that asketh you 
a reason of the hope that is in you with meekness and fear,” is 
an excellent exhortation of St. Peter’s to the primitive church. 
Christianity is elegantly stiled, the hope that is in you: this hope 
the apostle says, is rationally to be accounted for to every man 
that asketh. But what an essential in edifying controversy, are 
men directed to! Meekness and fear. 'The question and answer, 
the accusation and the defence, the inquiry and the apology are 
mutually concerned in it. Happy for the christian world had she 
obeyed this admirable direction. 

“Man’s whole interest is truth, and the pursuit of it his noblest 
effort. A man of infinite complaisance to the ladies, sat down 
one day to study the opinions of the primitive fathers on baptism; 
after others, he began to study Tertullian’s book on the subject. 
Imagining that the African father was as great an admirer of the 
ladies as himself, he did not doubt but he would be much edified 
by Tertullian’s addressing Quintilla on baptism. Wisdom, gravity, 
politeness, said he to himself, are united here to be sure. But 
how would you have smiled had you seen his panic, when he dis- 
covered in the fifth line of the first chapter, that Tertullian falls 
to abusing her, calling her a heretic, a viper, a serpent, an asp, a 
most monstrous creature, whose doctrine was of the most poison- 
ous kind. Hah! cried he, is this an African tete a tete! Is this 
your spirit, Tertullian! [f you are a gentleman, where is your breed- 
ing? If a christian, where is your meekness? If a philosopher, 
where is your goud sense? Well, well, said he, (closing the huge 
book) perbaps Quintilla and you may be well met. K’en scold 
it out. Ili go and seek a gentler tutor. 

“The question here is not whether your friend’s conctusion 
from the premises was quite logical; whether asperity and argu- 
ment may not be sometimes united; but whether passionate 
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writers do not generally produce similar effects in their readers. 
People are naturally prepossessed in favour of a sufferer; they 
naturally become prejudiced against such a violent pleader; they 
cannot help saying, What’s the matter? If your accounts be right, — 
why so prodigiously agitated? You surely design to impose on 
us, and would deter us from detecting you. You are certainly 
conscious of having maintained a defenceless cause, and you are 
making effrontery supply the place of argument: thus giving us 
brass instead of gold. 

“People are never safe with antagonists of this fierce temper, 
they are formidable beyond expression in some places. Hence 
that smart reply of Dr. De Lounoi of Paris. The Doctor had 
male free to censure that angel of the schools, Thomas Aquinas. 
The Dominicans were exasperated at this, and apologized for 
their angelical Doctor. One day a friend said to De Lounoi, ‘you 
have disgusted all the Dominicans, they will all draw their pens 


‘against you’ Said he, with a malicious air, ‘I dread their pen- 


knives more than their pens.’ 

“The indolent prefer an easy faith toa painful search, and their 
reason bleeds on an altar erected to the love of ease. The im- 
patient, like Pilate, ask, What istruth? But never wait for an 
answer. The proud, though not infallible, are always in the right. 
The sons of luxury or avarice, like Esau, prefer a meal to a birth- 
right. What a waste of goodness would it be to propose truth to 
these? Their minds are pre-occupied, and till their vices are dis- 
possessed, it is morally impossible to alter them. 

“A thousand apologies may be made for studious and serious 
men, when they miss their wav in an argument. The prejudices 
of education, the want of information, the influence of company 
and example, gratitude for a past favour, hope in a future one, 
these, and more such topics, will always afford pleas for honest 
mistaken men; pleas which may diminish the guilt of an error, 
though they cannot assign to it the merit of truth. 

“Indeed, the man who undertakes to correct one’s mistakes does 
one a great honour. He remonstrates in hope of reclaiming; but 
before he can hope to reclaim, he must pre-suppose all those 
amiable dispositions which enable a man to say, | aM MISWAKEN. 
Yet why should any man be ashamed of saying so? All men 
make mistakes; there is but one article in which wise men and 
fools differ; a wise man reforms his mistakes, a fool perseveres. 

“You lament, (and indeed who can help lamenting?) the bad 
spirit of too many religious controversies. Religion is a sacred 
thing, and meekness is a part of it: whence then is it, that preju- 
dice and passion in some, fire and flame in others, appear in these 
disputes? The gospel has nothing of all this; the gospel needs 
nothing of all this; all this disgraces the gospel: for which reason 
perhaps our Saviour forbade the devils to publish his mission. 

“The fierce disputes of christians have always scandalized the 
good cause, and will always continue to do so, till mildness and 
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moderation succeed violence: and then christianity will re-assume 
her primitive habit, and with that her native prevalence. Errors, 
like prostitutes, may paint themselves and pay their bullies, but 
let truth, especially religious truth, disdain such aid, and show the 
world a more excellent way.” 





Halifax, NV. C. February 25th, 1825. 
Dear Brotruer, 

I never had the pleasure of a personal acquaintance with 
you, and itis more than probable, never shall. lam now stagger- 
ing under the weight of almost three score and ten years,—near 
about fifty of which, [ have been among the people called Metho- 
dists; and about forty in trying to preach in my weak manner. 
But as [ have been one ef those preachers who work for nothing 
and find themselves, and as Providence never smiled upon me in 
worldly goods, | am poor, and unable to pay for a volume of your 
paper. I have sustained very serious losses, since which, [ have 
been greatly strattened in my affairs.—I have seen some of the 
first numbers of your Mutual Rights—I approve of them, and wish 
them success.—I should before this have become a subscriber, had 
it not been for the want of money, having a pressing call for more 
than I can command.—Could the agents of the work (through 

you,) send me a copy, gratis, I should receive it thankfully, and 
a to use it profitably. Should it not meet their approbation, I 
hope they will pardon my plainness.—I am with great respect, 
your unworthy brother, S. 





LITERARY RECREATIONS. 


Messrs. Epirors, 

The tendency of periodical publications of a serious and reli- 
gious character, to become heavy and uninteresting, is well known, 
Polemic matter may increase variety, without ‘adding to the 
amusement of the general reader. Do we not commonly enter 
upon the perusal of periodical publications, in nearly the same 
state of feeling that we enter into mixed company? In order to 
render a publication of this kind interesting, must it not m 
assimilated, as nearly as the nature of the case will permit, 
the character of good society? Those who do not read as sa 
lars, or men of science, seldom read much, unless they find, or 
anticipate some enjoyment. 

[ would propose, therefore, Messrs. Editors, that you set apart 
afew of your pages for literary recreations, for the purpose of 
introducing elegant and tasteful pieces of composition, in prose 
or verse. This: would be, in some respects, like introducing vour 
readers into agreeable and entertaining company. But, in this 
department, while you avoid every thing irreligious, should you 
not be almost as careful to conceal religious designs, in order 
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that the mind may the more effectually unbend itself. Without 
relaxation, there can be little recreation. It is the laborious 
effort to keep up a constant tone of religious feeling, in reading 
religious magazines, that so fatigues the mind as to disqualify us 
for all enjoyment. 

Nothing contributes so much to promote a healthful and vigor- 
ous action of the mind, as occasional and seasonable attention to 
elegant literature. Fine writers may, indeed, write under the 
inspiration or excitement of passion and appetite; but, when they 
do so, their departure from, or want of true taste, can be easily 
discovered. Iam anxious that you should attempt something in 
this way, in order, if possible, to revive a literary taste among us. 
The quick perceptions of the younger part of vour readers, and 
their powers of reminiscence will enable them to derive a tull 
measure of advantage from a tasteful selection out of the exqui- 
site productions of our own age. The recentness of these publi- 
cations, and their general circulation in the circles of wealth and 
fashion, form no ground of exception to them. Elegance of com- 
position, and truth, and purity of taste, are intrinsic qualities, no 
wise dependent upon their age or the time they have existed. 

The best apology I can make for this interference with your 
high and important duties, will be found in the extract I have 
inclosed. If it shall be deemed worthy of your approbation, 
please to insert it under the head of literary recreations. 

PALEMON, 


Extract from a Review of early Narrative and Lyrick Poetry of 
Spain. 


‘There is one beautiful poem, by Jorge Manvique, on the death 
of his father, so immeasurably superior to the rest, that it appears 
the production of another age. It is surpassed by nothing, with 
which we are acquainted, in the Spanish language, except the 
odes of Luis de Leon. The flow of the verse, and the fine an- 
tique at of the whole, are inimitable; but we shall endeavour to 
present,in an English shape, some of the opening stanzas, observ- 
ing as nearly as possible, the peculiarities of the versification. 


O! let the soul its slumbers break, 
Arouse its senses and awake, 
‘To see how soon 
Life, with its glories, glides away, 
And the stern footsteps of decay 
Come stealing on. 


How pleasvre, like the passing wind, 

Biows by, and leaves us nought behind 
But grief at last; 

How still our present happiness 

Seems, to the wayward fancy, less 
Than what ts past. 
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And while we eye the rolling tide, 

Down which our flying minutes glide 
Away so fast; 

Let us the present hour employ, 

And deem each future dream of joy 
Already past. 


Let no vain hope deceive the mind— 

No happier let us hope to find 
To-morrow than to-day. 

Our golden dreams of yore were bright, 

Like them the present shall delight— 
Like them decay. 


Our lives like hasting streams must be, 
That into one ingulphing sea 
Are doomed to fall; 
The sea of death, whose waves roll on, 
O’er king and kingdom, crown and throne, 
And swallows all. 


Alike the rivers’ lordly tide, 
Alike the humble riv’lets glide, 
To that sad wave; 
Death levels poverty and pride, 
The rich and poor sleep side by side 
Within the grave. 


a * x x K i 


Our birth is but a starting place, 
Life is the running of the race, 
And death the goal: 
There all our steps at last are brought, 
That path alone of all unsought, 
Is found of all. 


Say, then, how poor and little worth, 
Are all those glittering toys of earth 
That lure us here; 
Dreams of a sleep that death must break, 
Alas! before it bids us wake, 
Ye disappear. 


Long ere the damps of death can blight 

The cheek’s pure glow of red and white 
Hath passed away: | 

Youth smiled, and all was heav’nly fair; 

Age came, and laid his fingers there, 
And where are they? 
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Where are the strength that mocked decay, 
The step that rose so light and gay, 
The heart’s blithe tone? 
The strength is gone, the step is slow, 
And joy grows weariness and woe, 
When age comes on. 
¥ * * « © * 


It is difficult to look back upon the early period of Spanish 
literature, without some melancholy recollections, and some 
sloomy anticipations. No where, perhaps, are the traces of the 
mutability of literature more strongly marked, or exhibited in 
more affecting colours. Centuries have rolled by, since Arabia, 
(the country which communicated to Spain and to Europe the 
store of her vast knowledge) relapsed into her primitive bar- 
barism. ‘The Arab again wanders over countries, as wild as ever. 
The colleges of Bagdad, of Balsora, and Sarmacand, now appear 
only in fiction. The vast libraries of Arabian literature, are only 
to be traced in the collections of the Escurial; and those poets 
who were once honoured with the title of divine, are passed over 
in silence by De Herbelot. Grenada, on which the Arabians had 
lavished all the labours of art, now owes its beauties to nature 
alone; the site of the Albaycin is disputed; the Gneralife is a 
desert, and the Alhamra a ruin! 

‘he beautiful Provengal, the first boon of European languages, 
which had also imbibed through its intercourse with Spain, the 
knowledge and refinements of the East, after a blaze of three 
centuries, has become extinct. The languages in which kings de- 
lighted to compose; in which Thibaut and Alsponso sung; and 
Ceur-de-Lion gave vent to his feelings, in person, has already 
become a dead language, a labour and a study; and its Trouba- 
dours, once so celebrated, are now known only by the voluminous 
industry of St. Palaye, and the eulogies of Dante, aud Petrarca. 
Over that period of Spanish literature, which we have been con- 
sidering, the same obscurity is spread. Its poets, whose compo- 
sitions are now read, admired, and commented on, have left be- 
hind them no trace to which the imagination can attach itself. 
They have “died, and made no sign.” We pass from the infancy 
of Spanish poetry, to the age of Charles, as through a long vista 
of monuments without inscriptions, as the traveller approaches 
the noise and bustle of modern Rome, through the lines of silent 
and unknown tombs that border the Appian way. And who 
shall say how soon the same principle of mutability may render 
the fall of our literature, in its turn, the subject of regret and in- 
quiry? how soon the philosopher may have to point out the opera- 
tion of those principles unseen by us, which shall have occasioned 
its decline? how soon the poet may collect, and weep over its scat- 
tered fragments? and the antiquary speculate among the ruins 
of our palaces, as he now does in the silent chambers of the Al- 
hambra, or the nameless temples of Palmyra or Persepolis! 
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AN ESSAY ON 2 TIM. 1 CH. 7 VY. 
(Concluded from page 382.) 
PART Il. 

I two former numbers, we laboured, and we trust 

N our two former nuinber-, we laboured, and we trust not 
wholly in vain, to prove, that the go a tT, whether considered as a 
syste of s% elec nt or of education, ts net productive of a ser- 
vile spirit, We shall now direct our atfention to the second ac- 
ceptation of the spirit of fear: viz. superstitious, or excessive, or 
erroneous religious fear, Almost all the writers of antiquity, whe 
by modern courtesy continue to be called philosophers, and most 


of the christians who aim, In some degree, tu copy their cast of 


thought, as well as professed infidels, indulge tn censure and sar- 
Casm against t hore us fears. One of t! 
superstition eviddentls was, the dark uncertainty in W vh 1° all reli- 
gion was involved. Life an d nnmortali ty Was not thenifully brought 
out into the light. ‘The knowledge of certain religious Fac be aceil 


1e ureat Casts af ancrent 


truths, had been preserved to them Hresg fraditien. Out of 


these detached and imperfect fragments, their systems were fabri- 
cated by the aid of it nagiuation. Act ac ¥ We fi; d, that almost 
all the ancient sysietis of nvthology may be traced to the poets, 
beyond whose time we can find neither history nor record. [t 
was, perhaps, well intended in more advanced periods of know- 
ledge to make philosap y bear upon religion. and thus to take it 
from under the dominion of the imagination. in one, if not more 
of the schools, which attempted to reduce religion te science, 


1* 


atheism prev: uted. The superficial vails, and the disguises of the 
poets, were easily seen through; and! traditions, without the aid of 
record, could furnish no evidence worthy the attention of philoso- 
phers. Searchin through such a medium, and with such data, it 
was matter of course that they could not find out God. And the 
process of “tracing natere up to nature’s Gov,” now supposed to 
be easy, could not ae been expected of men who sou: rht to find 
the eternal mind in matter alone. Unsuccessful in all their sup- 
posed rational PAN SE WG they laid it down as an axtom, that “lear 
made the first gods.” But to this conclusion we oppose the max- 
im, “they who know nothing fear nothing.” All nations appear to 
have had some know ledge of God; though itis only in one instance 
that this kind of knowledge cau be traced historically to a proper 
source. The Bible tells us, that God made himselt known to the 
41 VOL. 
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first man; and, that he did this, in virtue of having impressed upon 
his mi: d s0 much resemblance to his own, as to render him capa- 
ble of ;eceiving such communications. 

Now in those schools which endeavoured to engraft science 
upon the mythology of the poets, in order to give it the greater 
effect, as an instrument of government, the darkness was left suf- 
ficiently visible to give full scope tor the terrors of the imagina- 
tion. Pythagoras and Plato, and even Socrates himself, may be 
said to have given the spirit of fear, in so far, as they sematinnall 
the corrupted traditions, and the fables of the poets. Ignorance, 
or imperfect knowledye, pervaded the mind upon those very points, 
the knowledge of which, alone, can dissipate fear and inspire con- 
fidence. This kind of knowledge, and the fear consequent upon 
it, were as far as the purposes of government might be concerned, 
rather to be encoureged and confirmed than corrected. Of what 
avail, for instance, would oracles, and other institutions, have been 
in the hands of politicians, if the meridian light of religious truth, 
had shone upon the rational mind? The mysteries and all the 
awful process of initiation into their arcana prove, of how much 
importance fear was in the ancient systems of religion and go- 
vernment. We have no doubt, that a considerable degree of su- 
perstitious fear was necessary to those governments; a and to those 
also of modern times, which bear a resemblance to them. In fact, 
the atheists among the Greeks did incalculable injury to the mo- 
rals of society, by destroying that kind of fear of the Gods which 
the framers and ministrators of the government intended to act 
as restraints upon the passions and appetites of the people; and 
by supplying nothing in its place. Among a people, whose reli- 
gion is half superstition, and whose science leads to atheism, the 
moral restraints upon the passions, must needs be weak and un- 
steady, ‘The atheists might say, indeed, we give not the spirit of 
fear; but could not add—but of power, and of have. and of a sound 
mind Superstitious fear, like servile fear, weakens the faculties, 
and hence it is found to supply a feeble agency for the active vir- 
tues; and that the passions and appetites re-act with increased 
viclence, when the restraining terror ceases to be felt. Most of 
the ancient sages had a pretty correct noiion of the necessity of 
a higher and more potent motive than fear, as essential to the 
practice of virtue. Upon this subject, however, they could do lit- 
tle more than speculate. For though they might see the necessity 
of the case, they had neither principles nor means to accom- 
plish their purposes. Whenever, therefore, they resorted to prac- 
tice. like all other men, they could only use the means they had;— 
not those they felt the want of much less, those of which they 
were quite ignorant. In the characters and attributes of the ce- 
lestial deities of the heathen, there was little to\animate the heart 
with a steady affection. Love to the gods. among the best of 
them, could not have exceeded their knowledge of the lovely and 
merciful part of their nature. And the number of objects among 
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which their love was divided, naturally tended to weaken it; The 
effects of unity and division in the objects of our love and fear, 
are the reverse of each other. Love is increased by unity in the 
subject to be loved, and fear by a plurality of terrible objects. 
The love of the ancient polytheists to their gods, approached, by 
its generality, to what is catled the love of benevolence, rather 
than that of a child to a parent. In addition to this, we may no- 
tice the unhappy effect upon their love and their fear, which the 
mixture of physical‘attributes in these supposed deities vere cal- 
culated to produce.” In the purest attachments to such beings, a 
degree of carnal or physical affection was almost unavoidable. 
How, for instance, could the line of distinction be drawn between 
the spiritual and the natural,in the heart, when no such line could be 
recognized in the object loved? But the effect of this composition 
of passion with devotion, while it diminishes love, increases fear: 
Of this, the writings of the ancients abound with examples. Our 
Saviour refers to it: “After all these things de the Gentiles seek;” 
(to their goddess Fortune.) - 

Next to superstitious fear, as thus exemplified in the idolators, 
we may notice enthusiastic fear, to which we have already made 
some allusion. This kind or mode of fea~, is supposed tu be pro- 
duced by what is called enthusiastic preaching. ‘The fear of hell 
and. future punishment. And within a century past, this has been 
considered as one of the evils of enforcing experimental religion. 
It is chiefly on account of this association, that we .deem it of 
particular importance, to bring it under investigation. The fear 
of penitents, 1s to be considered as preparatory to the gospel, 
rather than as a consequence of it. Let the case be stated thus: 
Of two kinds of preaching, viz. one which asserts, and the other 
denies the knowledge of salvation through the remission of sins, 
Which is the most calculated to give the spirit of teary We can 
come to the conclusion bya short and direct process. Al! the 
parties to the question will readily acknowledge themselves (o be 
sinners. But this acknowledgment cannot be made under a con- 
sciousness of guilt and a doubt of pardon, without fear. Every 
guilty man is afraid of the law; every unpardoned criminal is 
afraid of punishment. If the gospel holds out no knowledge or 
assurance of pardon, it leaves all under the spirit of fear. “hy 
is one professor uf religion afraid to die, and another willing, and 
even desirous to depart and be with Christ? Que of the objects 
of the gospel is, to deliver thuse who all their life time, through 
fear of death, were subject to bondage. The most destructive 
doctrine of the gospel is assurance. Those who deny this doc- 
trine, are mostly consistent vith themselves. They do not affect 
to conceal the fact, that their fear produces doubts. Their only 
shelter and consolation is, the universality of their case. They 
have fears to be sure, but they tell us. the best vf men are 
not without them; as the gospel furnishes no remedy for them. 
Is not this saying in effect, that the gospel shews us our danger, 
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but not our remedy? Or in other words, leaves us in a state of 
iw perfect knowledge upon this 1 uportant point? It is extraordi- 
nary. that these who teach a plan of salvation, which secures to 
the believer an experimental Knowledge of the pardon of sin, 
through faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, should have the spirit of 
fear urged against their system, as one of its most pernicious con- 
sequences, by men who make their doubts and fears, a kind of 
duty and virtue, a proof and test as it were, that they are good 
christians. The believers to whom the Epistle to the Romans was 
written, had not received the spirit of bondage again to fears but 
the spirit of adoption. whereby they could ery Abba father. The 
Spirit bore witness with their spirit, that they were the children 
of God. Pauli knew in whom he had believed, and was persuaded 
of his ability to save his soul. St. John’s behevers, had the wit- 
ness in themselves. “the light of the gospel, is the great light; the 
light of the glory of God) shining in the face of Jesus Christ. 
He who followeth this Saviour, does uot walk in darkness; for he 
has the li.ht of Tite. Everythagg ia the gospel bespeaks assur- 
ance. ‘the abundance of the love proclarmed—the unparal'eled 
evidence of it—the rich effusion of grace, and all the precious 
ani exceeding great promises, authorize this conclusion. “God 
hath not given the sprit of fear.” 

But we must hasten on to the positive parts of our subject. 
Fear and courage have a reference to imanimate, as well as ant- 
mate subjects; or rather to things as well aS persons. So we say, 
men are afraid of labour, and of dangers, as well as of enemies. 
Aud we suppose, power implies courage, that is moral or intel- 
lectual strength. ‘There are three causes of power, fortitude or 
encrzy. under theexcitement of which, mankind most commonly 
act, which the Apostle seems to exclude from the gospel, by Saying, 
that it gives us the spirit of love and a sound mind, viz. self- 
love, hatred, and intoxication, or the seifish affections. the malevo- 
lent passions, and a diunken or mad state of mind. If he had 
sai!, God hath given us the spirit of self-iove—the spirit of hatred 
and revenge—and the spirit of intoxication, none of the princes 
of this world, would have had any difficulty in understanding 
hin. Theat by which those men govern the human race. is the 
Same tn all ages and countries. Lhev begin by making themselves 
to be feared; but menin a mere state of servility, have no courae. 
They cannot fight. When, therefore, they ‘want to use their 
servile dependents for defence or CONQUEST, they inspire them 
with hatred to their enemies, and madden them brains by ambition 
or alcohol. | hese hie tal vos ol the earth, Can form no ulea of 
a race of heroic and Vivoraus subjects, without servile or super- 
stitious fear, animated with an ardent love to the human race, and 
quite sober minded, self coilected and rationa’. In our own 


country. we have a striking example of the truth of our theory- 
Why can we make no military use of ou; coloured slaves? Wh 
are we alraid to trust arms iu their hands? Not surely, because 
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thev fear their masters more than any other slaves, or because 
their bondage is harder: for this is not the fact. They are not 
punished tor disobedience as severely as soldiers; nor shot for 
running away, as soldiers are for desertion. The reason is, we 
have no enemy against whom we can rouse their vindictive and 
revenvefu! passions; and thus to madden their minds without these 
passions, they will be timid and cowardly, and with them our own 
safety might be endangered. If God hath given to the ministers 
and members of the christian ehurch, the spirit of love, and of 
a seund or sober mind, and they are, nevertheless, strong and 
conrageous, is it not plain, that his kingdom is not of this world? 
In the freest republics, not excepting our own, can men be 
governed by benevolence and intel'igence alone? Can an Amert- 
can statesman geet on, and maintain his popularity, without great 
skill in the management of the selfish and irrascible feelinga? 
Wiil it not be well if he stops here, and does not find, or think 
he finds it necessary, to influence the rational feelings, and intoxi- 
cate the rational mind with the images of war. 

A trifly scriptural education and government, as well as expe- 
rience, tend to prodace love and benevolence, and a healthy and 
vigorous state of mind. Ged hath given us the spirit of love. 
He hath taughtuas in a way that we are no where else taught; that 
he hath made of one biovd all the nations of the earth; that he 
is loving to every min, and his tender mercies are over all his 
works. He hath given most unexampled demonstration of his 
love to the world, the universe of bis creatures, in the gift of his 
only begotten Son. It is in the gospel chiefly, that we learn the 
true relation ef man to man, and our obligation te love every crea- 
ture whom God hath made in the common likeness to himself and 
to one ancther. And this is the ouly true foundation of universal 
benevolence, the only consideration which can sustain in our 
hearts, a feeling of humanity, under the various, and almost innu- 
mevable temptations to make personal and rational exceptions to 
the objects of its exercise. This spirit of love enables us to 
strugule successfully against irrascible emotions and malevolent 
propensities. Few men hate for ever; and among those that do, 
who hates every body: It is the enlarged and steady feelings of 
geod will to man, which is so rare among cood men; and “still 
more rarely imbibed in principles like our mother’s milk, is the 
first foud of nature. 

But a system of religious education should give us a sound 
mind, as well as a warm heart. The history of all nations, and 
of all individuals, shows how much soundness cf mind depends 
upon education. Ajltifant and uninstructed minds, are naturally 
weak, and their first conceptions imperfect or erroneous: and a 
bad education unavo:dably tends to confirm or aggravate these 
evils. We do not mean to be understood to say, that education 
alone can make us christians. But we do say, that the Scriptures 
abound with truth and facts, which may be derived into the mind 
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by education, in a way at once calculated to improve the head 
and mend the heart. ; 

With these principles, will it not be possible to analyze any 
religious sys'em of ancient or modern times, and to denionstrate 
its nature and tendencvr Lhe common manner among the pro- 
fessors and advocates of differeat systems, really amounts to 
nothing more than self praise or self flattery. and comes to the 
same end, Every man’s opinions, himself being judge, are the 
best. This isevidently forthe want or the rejection of the proper 
data or criterion.* Take as an example, the propegation of re- 
ligion by the sword. Do not those, who are found following in 
the wake of religious conquerors evince, that the sword vives the 
spirit of fear, and of course is an improper instrument of conver- 
sion? Let the gospel be considered as a book, and is there any 
piece of religious Compostiion of a less terrifying character? Let 
it be considered in regard to its first ministers, or is first propaga- 
tion; and shall we not realize the justness of the comparison, of 
sheep among wolvest No Musselman affects to conceal or blushes 
to own the victories by which the wissten of his prophet is de- 
monstrated; but the rapidity and extent of those conquests are 
too weli known to need repetition. Now, the th: ological tenets 
or creeds of men, consecrate no bad passions. We cannot say 
of any military mission, that it gives the spirit of love, and of a 
sourd mind. The love of man to man, as a fellow creature, as a 
brother of a kindred nature, and the sounduess of mind necessary 
to reflection upon religion and morality, have little place in 
armies; nor are they calculated to supply the kind of strength or 
courage needed to wield and withstand the weapons of destruc- 
tion. 

The men who at the word or the frown of their leaders, march 
to the cannon’s mouth, or rush upon the sWord’s pomnt, and those 
who tremble under the la-h, possess a Common nature, and may be 
in equal bondage. Whence then, this immense difference in their 
courage? It is evidently owing to the aruficial management of 
the passious and the imagination. A certain class of the Irish 
nation, are a remarkable example of this. They are treated b 
their rulers, as the worst subjects in the world and praised by them 
as the best soldiers. Political vassals, in ali ages and countries, 
have been employed te conquer their master’s foes, and are easily 
rendered sufficiently fierce and furious to accomplish all the par- 
poses of hatred and revenge—in what did the soldiers of the 
cross and the crescent differ? Not in their liberty—not in their 
bevevolence—-not in their intelligence. The leaders on each side 
were absolute and tyrannical. Anger and wrath, hatred and 
revenge, raged furiously in the breasts of the hostile ranks; and 
their minds were bewildered and inflamed by the most irrational 
enthusiasm. Peter the hermit, in preaching a crusade against the 


* Principles or standards. 
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infidels, gave no spirit of love towards the possessors of the holy 
sepulchre. And St. Louis received quite as humane treatment 
fromm his conqueror, Saladin, as he had ever shown tohis captives. 
The truth is, that in all relicious causes, an appeal to the sword, 
is an appeal to all the malevolent passions in the human heart, 
and these are trusted to, under the name of the Ged of battles. 
Siaves, without hatred and revenge, and the enthusiasm of a 
milita:y ardour, cannot be kept in the ranks, to kill or be killed. 
They feel not sufficient energy to maintain the bloody strife; all 
other circumstances being equal, they must always be conquered 
by free men; unless their passions can be stimulated to madness, 
and their imaginations to phrenzy. This is the reason why servile 
armies have proved so ferocious and unrelenting in victory. The 
violent unpulse of the passions when the resistance is over: ome, 
like a raging torrent breaking through an opposing mound, spreads 
ruin and destruction far and wide. ‘The wars, therefore, of free 
and well balanced governments, wi'l be either defensive or come 
of the lusts which war in the members of the people, rather than 
in those of the rulers. Hence to make men civilly and religiously 
free, is to make an advance towards the peace of nations; as wars 
wili not only become less frequent, but less destructive. Al- 
ready from the partial influence of liberty and religion, some 
limits have been fixed to wars of extermination. But from liberty 
alone, without love and a sound mind, which the gospel only can 
give, we shall jvok in vain for a mitlesiam. 

Are we net now prepared to demonstrate, that the gospel i is 
neither priest-craft, nor king-craft. That it is not of human inven- 
tion, and that in fact, if men could have invented it, they could 
have made no use of it. It would have remained in their hands, 
as a mere theory, for the want of the inspiring spirit of love. Of 
what avail would it have been, for the human inventor of such a 
Kady to have sent forth his apostles, into this world of strife vie 
war, like lambs among wolves? Even the sober minded discipies 
of Jesus, who were made free indeed. and as fearless and as inno- 
cent as they were free, could have made no true converts to him, 
without the spirit of love. The productive principle, in all reli- 
gions, is feeling;—some modification of love er hate, in the heart 
of the preacher. When religious orders become cold and formal, 
they make no proselytes; but owe almusi all their increase and 
stability, to family progression. 

To Gand a religion—to originate and propagate a new system 
or order of religion, fear or folly, love or hatred, must be brought 
into operation. Old customs, immemorial traditions, prejudices 
of education, national partialities and enmities, pdrental authority, 
&c. all may strengthen old systems, and in so far as they are so 
employed, they must countervail new ones. “He,” the Messiah, 
says John, “came to his own, and his own received him not.” 
“But, to as many as did receive him, to them gave he power to 
become the sons of God,” and then adds, “who were born not of 
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blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man; but of 
God:” thus, embracing the usual, if-not the only means of making 
eonverts among markind, 

Now if all the denominations of: Ciristians in our country, were 
to be weighed in these balances, in what would they be found 
wanting? “We have all had a be ginning’ abd a progress; but may it 
not be doubted, whether the inference we usually draw from these 
premises, Is perfec tly logical. It is the nature of the fact which ts 
to be proved to be true, and yet we produce ‘the fact, itself. to 
pt ove its truth. The antiguiry or curat iON of a religy Ous deneml- 
nation, is no proof of the truth of its prin cip les or dispositions; as 
these are constantly liable to change, while they retain the same 
name. Anxiety, in a religious order, to prove the purity aud ex- 
cellence of their founder and first foundation, may be unreasona- 
ble and excessive. <A disposition te improve au it wproverble -nb- 


jk Ct, is alw avs more commendab le, than tenac ity ot mere ancesf! al 


opinions. Weare persuaded, that as long as we have the New 
‘Testament, the age of a denomination, thes great names to which 
it owes Its reputation, the number and (distin: tion of its members, 
and other things of this kind, cannot be of | indispensible ini porte 
ance or amount to deCis.ve proof, that the ‘truths of christianity, 
are exclusively possessed and practised within its pale. The spi- 
rit of fear, for instance, may have beenin a greater or less degree 
employed by aveliious leader, and his followers may have cor- 
rected or reformed this part of the system. (ir, the founder may 
have been opposed to all servile and superstitious fear. and these 
who come alter greatly degenerated 1 this respect. ‘The same 
nominal order of hen, tia be conspicuous for the spirit of rave at 
one time, and equally so at another for the want of at. “The fae 
thers have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on 
edge.’ is a proverb. which in this point of view, is no more to be 
used in our tsrael. For as we all may degenerate, so we may all 
improve. Rules and firms of ministerial and church government 
Injurious Or Oppressive in their nature or tendency, may be aiter- 
ed or repealed; or if they contimue in the statute book, the more 
enlurged and liberal views of the times, may render them a dead 
letter. 

lf our analysis is correct, or our tests to be relied upon, the reli- 
viOl of none of the churches or religious orders in our country, 
our OWN hot excepted, is perfect! y pure or scriptural. We all 
have either too much Rian or too little Jove, Either too little 
power or too little soundness of mind. When our religion shall 
degenerate into a compound of fear and folly, and tli natured or 
inhuman feelings, the weasure of our de pravity ‘li be well nich 
filled Ups = canulestick be about to be ren oved, and Ichabod 
to appear like the hand writing upon the wail against us. 

Gou in the gospel hath given us liberty and intellectual capa- 
city, and ail the means, the truths and the 


eraces necessary to 
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enlarge our hearts, and inspire them with the mest devout and 
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benevolent affections. What folly what madness will it be in us, 
to prefer to these excellent gifts, a cowardly and timid spirit, or 
a viciuus heart and infatuated mind? 

PaLemon. 





BRIEF REMARKS ON SUNDRY ESSAYS, ETC. 
(Continued from p. 312.) 


Nexemiau has been kind enough to inform me, see p. 274, that 
he considered the “Extract” found on p- 184, as an answer tou my 
remarks, see p. 98. Having received this information, courtesy; 
perhaps, may require that I should notice this extract. The au- 
thor says, “the whole number of believers” was consulted in the 
choice of a fit person to succeed to the apostleship, which became 
vacant by the apostacy and death of Judas. Matthias was chosen 
by “the suffrage or ballot of the whole church.? What! man, wo- 
man, and child! I think, the sacred text does not warrant this 
assertion. ‘The address of Peter is, Men and brethrens and the 
whole history of the Jewish economy will clearly prove, that wo- 
men and children were never permitted to take an active part in 
church business. ‘That all the men should be present on this occa- 
sion, was strictly proper; because, from among them all, the suc- 
cessor of Judas was to be chosen. 

This author next asserts, that, “The constitution, as well as the 
election and consecration, of the seven, was the act of the whole 
multitude.” Could this author have been a believer in divine 
revelation? By his term “constitution,” [ presume, must be un- 
derstood, the act of constituting, or establishing. Surely, no man 
who reads his Bible with any < attention; and believes what he reads 
therein, will deny that the constituting, confiraing. and establish- 
ing, as well as the consecrating of those seven men. was the entire 
and exclusive act of the twelve, [aposties.} Their words are; 
whom we may appoint. The selection of them, was—at the in- 
stance of the apostles—by the multitude of the brethren, | pre- 
sume, as the address of the twelve, was, “Wherefore, brethren, 
look ye out among you seven men.” Now | would suppose, this 
is pretty much the way that Methodist preachers act, when they 
first enter upon their charge in a circuit or station, where a stew- 
ard or two is wanting—Brethren look out among you one or two 
men, who, / may appoint as a steward, or stewards! True,—on 
such occasions. they seldom find it necessary to call the male 
members together: but | presume, if they were—by the multitude 
coming together for the purpose—to learn that a great, and gene- 
ral dissatisfaction prevailed against a steward, or stewards, then 
in office, they would; i. e. if men of common sense, they would 
say—brethren, look ye out among you, &c. 

Again; we are told that “the apostles, elders, and brethrénj= 
(the whole church, or all the mulittude,) assembled at Jerusalem, 
to deliberate on the great question, how far the Gentile converts 
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were oblized to submit to the law of Moses.”"—*This mode of 
amalgamating, and these notions, may suit the purposes of those 
who are determined, at all hazards,” to overturn “our present 
form of church government; but they will not satisfy the liberal 
and thoughtful part of our community.” IT confess, when I wrote 
my remarks on this portion of se ll neglected to consult 


any auther on the subject; but when I learned by “A PrririonER” 


(who, by the bye, 1 guess, is no very distant relation of my friend 
Nehemiah,) that I had “so erroneously explained,” the passage, I 
turned to Dr. Clarke on it. He says, see verse sixth, “This 
was the first council ever held in the christian church; and we 
find that it was composed of the apostles and elders simply.”—“A 
Petitioner,” quoting from Haweis, says, “neither he, | Peter] nor 
any of his apostolic associates, assumed to themselves authority to 
decide, but by the suffrage of the whole body of the church, under 
immediate divine direction. All arrogant pretensions of a few to 
lord it over their brethren were then unknown.” But Dr. Clarke 
says, “the apostles like judges, after se counsel on both sides, 

roceed to give judgment on the case.’ nd | confess I believe, 
that Dr. Clarke, is, at least, quite as o qualified to interpret 
scripture as ever Haweis was; and that he is fully supported by 
them, in the above assertion, while Haweis is altogether destitute 
of their support in his assertion. 

“A PrririonreR” asserts, that “the apostle James, gave it as his 
opinion—(nothing more,) that they should not trouble those,” &c. 
Dr. Clarke, says, “James, alone, pronounced the definitive sen- 
tence.” See on verse thirteenth. Again, see on verse nineteenth. 
“Wherefore f{ judge. ‘There is an authority here, that does not 
appear in the speech of St. Peter, and this authority was felt and 
bowed to by all the council; and the decree” nof opinion, “propos- 
ed by St. James, adopted.” On the twenty-second verse, he says, 
‘James determined what ought to be done; and the whole assem- 
bly” which, see above, “was composed of the apostles and elders 
simply, —“resolved how that sho uld be done.” On the thirty-first 
verse, the doctor, as he also does elsewhere, styles this “assem- 
bly’—“an apostolic council, over which the spirit of God presided.” 
Candour obliges me to say here, that [ consider Dr. Clarke as best 
entitled to credence en this weighty—and very important subject. 

Dr. Delancy, see Dr. Clarke’s quotation from him, at the end 
of the notes on Acts fifteenth, speaking of the council mentioned 
in that chapter, styles it an “: apostolic council, *— the most solemn 


and sacred council that ever was assembled upon earth, acting un- 


der the immediate intluence of the spirit of God!” And the DE- 
CREE passed by that council, he very repeatedly terms, “an apos- 
tolic decree;” and informs us, that it was “transmitted from that 
sacred assembly to the several churches of the neighbouring na- 


tions, by the hands of no meaner messengers than two bishops and 


two apostles.” Perhaps, when “A PuririoneRr” shall have calmly 
and attentively perused the foregoing, together with what I have 
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advanced on this same subject elsewhere, he may “see cause” to 
abandon his “hope” that I will “recant” my “opinions” on this sub- 
ject; and also lose his confidant assurance of having “the united 
voice of all unprejudiced, minds” on his side. 

On page 275, of this work “Amicus” represents me as publish- 
ing tu the world, that the Methodist travelling preachers, have 
the right of governing the church “vested in them, in consequence 
of their being made instrumental in the hand of God, in the con- 
version of sinners from the error of their ways.” Having thus 
formed, and set up liis man; he, with great adroitness, yet at the 
same time, by a mode of reasoning, that savours much more of 
sophistry than of sound logic—snow-balls the poor thing, until he 
fairly beats it down, and then, appears to exult in the great achiev- 
ment. Or, in other words, “Nruremian” here lays down premises 
of his own, which he attributes to me; and such as I never propos- 
ed, nor maintained; and then, strange as it may seem, from these 
assumed premises, he draws conclusions which they will not sup- 
port! By turning to p. 229, it will be seen that I contend, that 
the Methodist travelling preachers are entitled to that power, “in 
virtue of their being called by the Holy Ghost to act in the capa- 
city of ambassadors of the Lord Jesus Christ.” When I made up 
my mind to appear on the pages of this work, I fully calculated 
on being met ina fair, open, candid, manly manner, by those who 
might think proper to oppose the sentiments which I might ad- 
vance. In this, however, L have been sadly mistaken. It is ex- 
tremely painful to my feelings to be compeiled to point out these 
things: | therefore, do humbly and most earnestly entreat my 
sreatly esteemed brother—should he again think proper to notice 
any thing from my pen, to avail himself of the admonition hereto- 
fore offered him. My character, as well as the cause which I have 
espoused, will compel me in future, should the cause for it again 
exist, to use more poignant language than I have heretofore done. 

On page 278, “Mutual Rights,” Amicus asserts, that “the apos- 
tles were a distinct order of ministers in the church, and have no 
successors.” But can he prove the assertion? Lam aware that he 
may produce a long list of great names who have writtea to favour 
of the sentiment, from the reformation, down to the present time. 
This, has given currency to the position. But does it establish 
the correctness of it? I confess, I think not. ‘Phat “the apostles 
were a distinct order of ministers in the church, I presume no 
one pretends to doubt. But what is generally, night [ not have 
said universally, understood by the term successor? Will it not 
be generally, if not universally admitted, that it means—one who 
follows in the place or character of another? But does it even 
generally, not to say, universally follow, that every feature of the 

character of the predecessor, must be found in the successor, to 
constitute him such? Surely this cannot be. dam was the pre- 
decessor of Cain—consequently, Cain was the successor of Adam. 
But did the features in the characters correspond? By no means, 
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Adam, before his fall, was a pure, holy, happy being. Cain, never 
was such. Adam, afer his fall, was more highly distinguished 
than any of his successors, as being the progenitor of the whole 
human family—as being the first prophet of God. Cain, although 
he was capable of, and did actually propagate his species, was 
neither the head of the human family, nora prophet. ‘But he was 
the true, legitimate successor of his father—his first-born son. 

Noah, was a very eminently distinguished personage, Deing the 
father of the whole human race, inhabiting the post diluvian earth; 
he was a prophet of God—he was a preacher of rightecusness. 
Shem, was not called, or qualified to fill either of those eminent 
characters, or offices; but be was, nevertheless, the legitimate, 
bona fide successor of his father Noah. 

David was a king—a prophet—an eminent poet—a first rate 
general. So/omon, was also a king—a prophet—a poet—an emt- 
nently wise man But he was neither called, nor qualified to fill, 
much less to shine in the character of a mighty conqueror of the 
enemies of his country—his religion, er his God Yet he was, 
nevertheless, the proper, legitimate successor of David. 

Paul was aw Aposile—a wan divinely inspired, and deputed by 
ihe Lord Jesus Christ to preach his gospel—to promulgate his 
mandates to the children of men. He was the predecessor of 
Timothy avd Titus; who, although not divinely inspired—God 
having seen fit to close the canon of scripture without their aid— 
were, nevertheless, apostolic men, @. é. men taught by the apos- 
tle: but moreover, especially called and qualified of God to suc- 
ceed him in his apostleship: 2. €. in his office and highly dignified 
character as a preacher of the gospel of salvation:— —Apostolically; 
zt. € in the manner of the apostles; delivering the commands of 
their Saviour, aud enforcing obedience to thew, under the penalty 
of excission from the church; and, consequently, were the true 
and real s#itcessors of the aposile; althoug h they might not have 
been called and qualified; and, consequently, not reguired to 
work miracles 

#imothy and Titus, were the predecessors of those ministers of 
Jesus Christ, who immedi: ately followed in their place, or character, 
as ministers of the gospel, called and qualified for that work; and, 
consequently, according to analogy, and to every rule of order 
and propriety, were rightfully the successors of these ministers 
of Jesus Christ. 

Now, then, until “Amicus” shall be pleased to set aside the fore- 
going positions, by more weighty and conclusive reasonings than 
those here advanced; backed by—I will admit even of—one 
clear, express declaration of unerring truth; I must assert—al- 
though I may azain be told, that I, in so doing, “outrage all 
propriety, and manifest a great want of information on this highly 
important subject;” I must, [ say, assert, and shall continue to 
maintain, that every man, from Timothy and Titus, down to the 
present day; who has been really and tru/y called of God; and 
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qualified by him, to preach the everlasting gospel; and who, not 
only proclaim it from the sacred desk, but preach it by their lives 
and conversation—and continue to walk by the same rule—to 
mind the same things—and to demean themselves according to 
the order of the church of which they are ministers—are truly 
apostolic men; taught by—the writings of the—apostles; and 
although they are not divinely inspired —God, not chousing so ta 
honour them—nor capable of working miracles, he not requiring 
it at their hands, are, notwithstanding, the true, legitimate, an 
dona fite successors of the aposties!* Divinely invested with all 
the powers and privileges of apostolic men!! 

My thus setting aside, or disposing of so many great men, who 
may have maintained the sentiment reiterated by “Amicus,” by my 
“sweeping pen.” may be placed to the account of my “temerity,” 
or, to “a fancied superiority,” or whatever else my opponents may 
think fit; but L humbly presume to think, that the foregoing senti- 
inents exactly accord with plain common sense, and the every day 
experience of every age—in every clime. 

Having written thus far, previous to seeing the “Remarks on the 
15th of the Acts,” and certain articles of “One of the Laity,” I 
would presume, that the foregoing, together with my “remarks” 
immediately following the “Remarks, by a Friend to Mutual 
Rights,” (see page 305,) will preclude the necessity for my saying 
much on them. However, some parts of them may be noticed. 

The author propounds a considerable number of pretty, little 
questions, which [ shall leave to himself to answer, whenever it 
may suit his convenience. On p. 296, this case is put: “Suppose 
a question was referred to Philadelphia, and the historian should 
say, that the elders came together to consider it, how would he 
exclude the local elders from the number?” If the question is 
supposed to be referred to the Methodist Episcopal church in 
Philadelphia, J would suppose, that the author cannot need in- 
formation on such a subject. He knows that the Methodist Epis- 
copal church proceeds upon the principle of itinerancy; and, con- 
sequently, that “local elders” cannot partake in its government: 
that they, having given up all cure of souls, 2. e. the employinent 
of a clergyman, according to the oxrper of the church-—all pas- 
toral charge, have necessarily given up all “right” to a participa- 
tion in its government. Iam persuaded also, that the propounder 
of this question is we/l aware that the case is not a singular one. 
He knows, that when ministers of other denominations give up 
their cure, and pastoral charge, ¢hey also relinquish all ricur to 
participate in the government of the churches to which they seve- 
rally belong. 


* See what Dr. Clarke says, p. 272. Wesley family. **Who so prejudiced as not 
to see that God put no hoaour on Juman the Curate; but chose Susanna Wesley 
to do the work of the Evangelist?”? That is, if the sound is not ¢o9 strange, to be 
the successor, for the time being, of her absent husband—the rector of the chureh; 
the pious, able minister of Chrust! 
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The late Reverend Doctor Blair, of Germantown, some years 
previous to his decease, gave up his cure of souls, and all pastoral 
charge: after which, he was elected a Lay riper of the church: 
and, in that capacity, actually represented it in the General As- 
sembly! The late Doctor Rogers, of the Baptist Church, of this 
city, having, for a number of years, had no pastoral charge, 
was « considered as a mere lay member of the church. A Reverend 
Doctor of the Episcopal order, now resident in this city, having, 
a num ber of years ago, given up his cure and pastoral charge, is 
considered only as a layman. 

On the following page, this question is asked: “Does he rejoice 
that the spirit of unchangeability and infallibility, will be with the 
successors of these itinerants to the end of the world®’ I rejoice 
in the assurance, that while “the spirit of” dove, and of a sound 
mind, shall continue to actuate “the successors of these itinerants,” 
the same spirit will also continue to inspire in the great bedy of 
the membership, the most unbounded confidence in ‘them “to the 

snd of the world.” 

On page 298, Lam charged as follows: “He has wronged the 
local preachers, but he las “done it in ignorance.” Surely, this is 
such a mitigation of the crime, as ought to entitle me to forgive- 
ness from christian ministers! Were | made sensible of the fact 
i, most certainly, would not hesitate a moment to ask it. Our 
author continues, “He should not have said.’ &c. Pray, what 
greater right had “Cincinnatus” to assert, that “the present order 
of things’ hy “ “mjured brotherly intercourse, engendered party 
fe clings, ¢ lestroyed public confidence, and almost rent the church 
asunder.” W hen he wrete this most injurious sentence, did he 
not calculafe, in his own mind, that it could not be answered, 
otherwise than by a flat denialr—this would not have been argu- 
ment—he then stood ready to claim victory! I leave the “locality” 
to draw the inference! 

It is, indee d, really surprising, that a man standing in the very 
front rank of REFORM, should, of ricuT, | suppose, too, have the 
privilege of making, with impunity. a bread, unqualified assertion— 
In My opinion, alt ogether incapable of proof: and vet, I, because 
Op posed to such an extremely dangerous innovation, as the re- 
formers are so ardently conte ‘nding for, must not, but at the ex- 
pense of a severe rebuke, oppose it with a counter assertion, 
although that assertion is qualified by the soft expression of “in 
my humble opinion.” ©! glorious sound of “religious liberty and 
equality,” how must it gladden the hearts of those who are noé 
permitted to enjoy it! 

On page 299, “A Friend to Mutual Rights” conceives that he 
has fuund a@ uypra, in the word “ABSOLUTE” and he has taken 
great pains to gph tray the monster in the most terrific form, and 
to paint it in the mest hideous colours. And .for what purpose? 


i confess I can hen rn no other than that of sou inding the tocsin 
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of alarm as far and as wide as he can: and, by holding me up te 
the detestation and scorn of my fellow-members in the church of 
Christ, and of my fellow citizens at large, to enable himself to 
indulge the hope of a greater certainty of carrying his point. 
Worthy motive, truly! But, this “friend,” perhaps, has here done 
more than he intended; he has convicted; let Aim see to it if he 
has not: for I have never seen the “Vindication of Methodist 
Kpiscopacy:” L quoted from page 225, vol. 2, Wesleyan Reposi- 
tory. He has, then, I say, convicted the author of that essay, of 
mis-quotin:; by adding a word of such monstrous magnitude— 
a word giving such extremely additional force to the sentence, 
more than the author intended: 7. e. as this writer affects to think 
that it has done. 

[ really am muck surprised at the thing; it certainly must have 
been unintentional; my brother, who wrote the essay, is, I believe, 
incapable of doing such a thing designedly; but he will not, [ trust, 
for want of caution, in future, lead me, or any other person into 
such another secret! But, after all, will not every unbiassed mind 
perceive, that there was no need of this writer’s magnifying the 
thing so greatly? that he has ondy indulged in mere hyperbolical 
amplification? Will it not be at once perceived, that I had no 
idea of attaching so much importance to the word? that I intended 
it should convey no other, or stronger meaning than the word ex- 
clusively, or independently, 2. e. of the laity, used shortly after, 
should convey. But, supposing that [ had designed to give it all 
the force which this writer has attributed to it; what then? Do not 
the reformers continually assert, that the bishops and body of 
elders now govern with “absolute”? power? And, pray, which of 
them has thereby been deprived of one of their civil rights? O! 
Lord, hasten the time when these men shall be blessed with better 
employment than that of endeavouring to raise needless fears, 
and exciting angry passtons in the bosoms of the members of the 
church! 

But, see what this “Friend to Mutual Rights” says, on page 305. 
“No, they will say; we were gentle among them, even as a nurse 
cherisheth her children.” True. Blessed be God! See, my 
brethren; no sooner does this writer only affect to believe that E 
have injured the character of these good men, than he instantly 


rebukes me, by emblazoning, in such sweetly enchanting language, 


; 5 a 
their true character! And yet, forsooth, these are the very men 


who this writer and his colleagues in the cause of reform, pre- 
tend to fear so greatly; because of their overgrown, their unheard 
of, power, being, as the writer styles it, “all power over all flesh, 
in the church, and in the local ministry.” Mark that word, “and 
in the local ministry!” Does it not look pretty much like saying, 
you enjoy it, while we can only covet it, and to assert so violently, 


that they ought‘not any longer to be entrusted with such power. 


But does any person need to be told, that these men, the itinerant 


ministers of the church, have no other or greater power now than 
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they ever had; that they pretend to no more, claim no more; nor 
does any other person claiin it for them; that they have attempted 
to use nu other, or greater power than they have alwa ays exercised; 
that they now, as ever, have it in their power, by the free grace and 
unbounded love of God, to say of themselves, in relation to their 
“dear children in the faith,’—those whom ‘“‘they” have begotten 
through the Gospel, toa lively hone—*‘‘we Were gentle among “them, 
even as a nurse cherisheth her children.” 

On page 302, this writer says, “we cannot help regarding it as 
a remarkable circumstance, that letters in our possession,” &c. 
I have never seen any of those letters, nor has any portion of any 
one of them been made known to me, in any way: no person has 
written to me, or for me, on the subject; neither has any person 
seen. or otherwise been made acquainted with any one of my 
manuscripts until they were placed in the hands of the Reverend 
chairman of the editorial committee, at Baltimore, for publication. 
That corresponding “views and feelings” should “rise spontane- 
ously” tn the minds of persons at a distance one from the other, 
who pay some attention to passing events, IL should not have 
thought, was such “a remarkable circumstance;” but, does not 
such “a correspondence of views and feelings” plainly indicate, 
nay. prove, that passing events are such as to be considered sufli- 
cient to excite them? 

{steeming it my privilege, and feeling it to be my duty, not to 
be overcome of evil, I have thus noticed this—I forbear to give it 
its proper and deserved name, because, very probably, the author 
did not, at the time he was writing it, “keep his feelings cool 
enough, to” realize its Injurious tendency—this portion of the 

“Remarks, by a Friend to Mutual Rights. ” He goes on to say, 
“that the best of men ought not to be trusted with unnecessary 
powers and prerogatives. - Vy ery true. But who is to be judge in 
this case. I think, that it has been satisfactorily shewn, that Gop 
has clothed those ministers whom He has called and qualifird for 
the task, with the powers with which they are possessed. ‘And 
who art thou, O man, that repliest against God! As tor such men 
as may have taken upon them thts ministry without being called 
of God; I would suggest to them the propriety of reading, with 
deep attention, the fiftieth Psalm. Here permit me to say; that 
I do verily believe, that as long as the members of the Methodist 
Episcopal church live in the “performance of their well known 
duties—in the enjoyment of their high privileges, Gop will never 


permit His ministers, whether bishops, presiding elders, or others, 


to tyrannize over them! 

Although it may be “somewhat 1 improper and unbecoming in” 
me to do it, I think my “Friend” has made it necessary for me to 
say a word in relation to my patriotism! At the age of sixteen, 
I braved the bh vardships and the dangers of the “tented field,” to 
assist in preventing “the parliament” “from taking even “a penny, 
without our consent.” And neither this writer, er any other per- 
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F gon, can convict me of having, as a patriot, done any thing since 
: that time, unworthy of what [ ‘An did. 


Ste sg) 


I must now inquire, “Does this -riter really believe that” he 
is correct when he says of me, “He calls the letter which was 
written to the Gentile converts, this form of government?” Or, 
does he really believe that he is right tn representing me as say- 
ing, that “senerally speaking, the people care little how the church 
is governed, ’&c Does he indeed delieve, that he has done justly 
by. me, in representing me as having consigned “body and aod to 
the absolute government of Methodist ministers,” without any 
restriction or qualification? Or does he really believe that | have 
cast “* ontempt—upon the understanding and integrity, of the 
Methodists.” Here are four. | leave it “with mv brother to Say, 
whe her they are wilful, or wnintentiona! misrepresentations! But 
ought | to complain of them? ‘ost assuredly, were | devoil of 
the love of God, E should rather rejoice over them, es complain 
of them:—for it must be evident to every reflecting mind, that 
they furnish proof positive, that scripture proof, and sound argu 
ment bottomed thereon, is wanting: or such men. would never 
descend to such means, either tosilence me, or support their cause! 
Iam really “grieved” that they are to be found in my brother’s 
“Remarks.” 

And now. as | am “not convinced by” any “arguments that” I 
have yet seen, that my “premises will not bear” me out in the “in- 
ference” which | have drawn from them; and as my “Friend” 
assures me, that in that event, he “will take it kind,” if L would 
give my though's upon, “Thou art Peter, and upon this rock will 
I build my chure h te I take the libe rty. as I perte ‘ctly agree 
in opinion with D.. Clarke; and as [am sensible that | couid not 
express my thoughts on the subject su much to Iny own satisfaction 
as he has done, | beg leave to refer to the doctor’s notes on Matt. 
16, 18, 195 and to request that the reader will be at the trouble to 
consult them. And if “A Friend to Mutual Rights,” can exiibit 
them in such a livht as to militate against the sentiments [ have 
advanced, | think it must be by extreme torture, or a kind of hocus 
pocus, with which f am unacquainted: 

One OF THE Latry. 

Philadelphia, Mareh 28th, 1825. 


(To be continued. | 


(FOR THE MUTUAL RIGHTS. ) 
Messrs. Eprrors. 
Your letter dated the fifth of January, in answer to mine of 
the twenty-eighth of November, accompanied by six numbers of 


the “Mutual Rights,” to myself, and likewise to each of the six 
4S vont. 1 
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brethren, whose names I forwarded, came safely to hand. The 
seventh and eighth numbers have since arrived. Having examin- 
ed them, minutely and critically, so far as my abilities would ad- 
mit, | am prepared, by a specim ien of eight numbers, to give my 
opinion as respects the merit and utility of the work. L-can une- 
quivocally say, that I consider it a work of distinguished merit, 
conducted by men of talents and erudition, and admirably calcu- 
lated to do much good in our church, by expusing the natural de- 
formities of error, and presenting truth in its own native beauty. 
After so many able productions, on the interesting themes of church 
representation, equality, mutual rights, &c. having been presented 
to the public; for one residing in the wilds of the west, to nib his 
pen, in order to demonstrate that, for the ttinerant ministry to 
monopolize the whole legislative and executive power, to the utter 
exclusion of the unalienable rights and privil: ges of their local and 
lay brethren; to make laws, and to palm those laws, when made, 
upon the church without her consent, 1s a solecisin of the grossest 
nature, and would be similar to hghting a taper to aid the tadiaat 
source of day in diffusing’ his irradiatin ig beams over the face of 
this terraqueous ¢ lobe i observe by reading the “Mutual Rights,” 
that while there are many champtors who have stepped out boldly 
on the side of reform, there are, yet, but two, who pretend to write 
in support of the tottering mode of polity now existing in the Me- 
thodist Episcopal church. These two may perhaps evince to the 


christian world. that they are men of reading and mental sagacity; 


but would it not be extreme inbecility to infer from this that their 
cause is supported by reason, by scripture, by ancient or by mo- 
dern historyr Certamly it ould, unless we advert to the history 
of the church of Rome, where it is to be presumed, that some 


materials may be found congenial to their favourite theme.- E 
have for years been de cidedly of opinion, that our church govern- 


ment is not constructed on the best possible plan; then when I 
tell you, that I am, my-elf, a warm advocate for reform, [I tell 
you the truth; and when [ tell you, that [am bv no means 
alone in this matter, | make a statement equally correct. There 
are, without doubt, many thousands in the west, who will ulti- 
mately co-operate in the attainment of so desirable an object; and 
who will with joy hail that auspicious period, when the excluded 
ministers and membership of our church, shall be raised from that 
state of degradation, in which they have long lain, and be admitted 
to an honourable seat, (by. their representatives,) into those legis- 
latyve assen blies, that shall be convened for the purpose of making 
laws, by which they, as members of the Methodist Episcopal church, 
are to be governed. And what man is there of common sense, 
whose heart is renovated by divine grace, ard whose mind is re- 
fined by information, and not under the bias of prejudice, that can 
pretend to oppose so reasonable a request as equal representation? 
Yet strange as it may appear, there are some who declare by their 
conduct, that “Rehoboam’s little finger is iarger than his father’s 
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loins.” While an unequal balance of power should ever be sus- 
pected as being dangerous. it is now, I presume, a generally re- 
ceived maxim. that an equal weight in each scale, so as to vibrate 
without preponderating, is the safest to preserve purity. Does 
this equipvise exist in our church polity? Do the locality or laity 
have any part or lot, directly or mdirectly, in the formation of 
those laws by which they are to be governed? LT emphatically an- 
swer, No! The weight is all in one scale, consequently none in 
the other, “Mirabile dictu!” Since the introduction of the “Mu- 
tual Rights” into this section, the cause of reform is marching on 
gloriously, and | am fully aware that information on the important 
subject, is the only pre-requisite to ensure ample success; take 
this small circumstance as an example:—recently at a meeting in 
this county, where twenty-seven male members of our church were 
present, the proposition was male. that those who were in favour 
of a reform should sit on one side of the house, and those opposed 
to it on the other—the account stands thus: for reform twenty- 
four, against it three. There is a circumstance that L think 
worthy of remark here, viz. that our old grey-headed fathers, who 
fought to obtain civil hberty, and many of whom aided in planting 
Methodism in these United States, in conjunction with younger 
members of the best information, are now the most zealous adhe- 
rents of the reforming measures. Notwithstandmg many pious 
hearts will cordially unite in advancing the good cause of recipro- 
cal rights; yet there are some of our itinerant vrethren, who, elated 
by promotion in the church, clearly evince the anti-christian spirit 
of “Ego magnus parvus tu,” Great J and little you. ‘Take this tor 
a sample:—A certain presiding elder, tn the bounds of the Ten- 
nessee conference, not long since, to shew his uncommon affection 
for local preachers, made a motion that they, (the local preachers,) 
should be permitted to occupy a back seat im the annual conference 
room, to look on, and see what is Methodism . A meeting Is ap- 
pointed to be held next month, in this county, at which it is 
designed to form a Union Society. choose the necessary eflicers, 
and adopt a constitution, which is aow draughted; likewise to re- 
commend to you a suitable person to become an agent for the “Mu- 
tual Rights;” after which meeting remittances for the *Matual 
Rights,” will be promptly attended to. So soon as our society shall 
be organized, you shall hear from us in an official capacity. May 
we have the pleasure, at the next General Conference, of seeing 
the shackles of aristocracy fall; and love, union, vital piety, apos- 
tolic equality, and reciprocal rights, firmly built upon the ruins 
thereof. 
Respectfully, yours, &c. 


A ‘TennESSEE REFORMER. 
April 17th, 1825. 
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POR THE MUTUAL RIGHTS. 


THOUGHTS CONCERNING THE LOCAL PREACHERS IN THE 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
Messrs. Epironxs, 


ConsipERABL¥ attention has been paid, by writers for your 
miscellany, to the subject of a “lay representation;” permit me to 
offer a few thoughts concerning our brethren, the local preachers. 
These are a body of men, unlike to any other upon the face of the 
earth, unlike to any mentioned in history. In the United States 
they amount to four or five thousand probably; for their number 
ha» never been ascertained. A considerable proportion of them 
have been ordained elders, and a much greater number are dea- 
cons. Il believe they generaily officiate as preachers, on the 
Sibbath: and occasionally as such on week days. ‘They baptize, 
marry, and administer the Lord’s Supper; take the lead of classes, 
prayer-meetings, &c. Besides doing all these duties of a minister 
of the gospel, they generally aid in su: porting their brethren, the 
travelling preachers; in erecting, finishing and repairing our 
meeting-houses: and to crown the whole, labour diligently with 
their hands, or pursue some worldly business, to maintain them- 
selves and their families. Many of these men possess respectable 
talents, natural and acquired abilities, of no mean grade; of which, 
it is a demonstrative proof, that their acquirements and labours 
as preachers, are often very considerable, although six days in 
seven of their time, are chiefly devoted to secular pursuits. We 
have considered these men, hitherto, only in respect to what they 
are themselves: let us now see what they are in relation to the 
chu ch of which they are menbers, what they are in the view 
of the discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

1 Thy generally are allowed nothing for their services in the 
ministry. If they fill the places of travelling preachers, 2. e. give 
up their WHOLE time to the work of the ministry, under the 
direction of a presiding elder, they may receive the same propor- 
tion as travelling preachers. But if one-fourth, or half of their 
time is spent in gospel labours, they are to receive nothing. 
Should they devote all their time to the work, their means of 
subsistence is very precarious; for, the presiding elder may not 
happen to find vacancies for them. Circumstances may render 
it highly inexpedient for them to join the travelling connexion, 
though they are able and willing to labour much, if not ail of the 
time, in their Master’s vineyard. “If a local preacher be distressed 
in his temporal circumstances, on account of his service in the 
circuit, he may apply to the quarterly meeting conference, who 
may give him what relief they judge proper, after the allowance 
of the travelling preachers and of their wives, and all other 
regular allow ances, are discharged. ” (Dis. p 188.) There is some- 
thing so frigid in this sentence, that 1 wonder the General Con- 
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ference ever gave it their sanction. 1. The local preacher must 
be in distress. 2. This must be on account of his labours as a 
reacher. 3. He must aprly to the quarterly conference. 4, 
I hey may give. & What they judge proper. 6, After the 
allowance of the travelling preachers and of their wives. 7. And 
all other vegular allowances, are discharged. For my part, Messrs. 
Euitors, | confess myself heartily ashamed. that the church to 
which t belong, should authorize such a statute. Where is the 
justice, the charity, the delicacy of sentiment, or the common 
sense of the General Conference, displayed in this regulation? 
Let us go over it again. 4b. The local preacher must be “in dis- 
tress.” As long as he has a dollar to help himself with, his brethren 
may not help him, however justly he wa have earned his bread 
asa faithful labourer in the church. 2 This distress must be 
directly in consequence of Jabours on Pe circuit. But the church 
poor of the laity may be assisted. whatever is the cause of their 
distress. 3. He must apply tor this relief himself. But a man 
of sensibility «oud suffer much before he would apply in person 
to a quarterly conference for assistance, trammelled as they are 
with this clause of the discipline. Why not offer a suffering 
veteran some relief, without putting him to the pain of asking 
for it, when the cause of his «distress is so well known? The 
quarterly conference may—why not say they shall help hime May 
give: they have nothing to puys all they do isa mere gratuity, as 
though he had earned nothing, deserved nothing, by all his sacri- 
fices and labours in the church. 5. What they judge proper: not 
what a travelling preacher would be enfi/led to for the same ser- 
vices he has performed. 6. A/ler the travelling preacher has his 
full allowance paid, though he may have an estate of $20,000. 
Why not let his suffering brother share with him who is in easy 
circumstances, in the assistance of the church? 7. After all other 
expenses are paid. and the quarterly conference cannot tell what 
else to do with the surplus of their money,—they may give if he 
ask, if he is in distress, in consequence of preaching among 
them, what they judge proper! What astonishing generosity! 
How could such a local preacher but be astonished at the bounty 
ot his brethren; and, like the man whom the Saviour healed, 
though charged to be silent, go and blaze it all about the country! 
It is a problem which L submit for solution to the well informed 
among us: Whether the local preachers, as a body, receive more 
for their ministerial labours than they contribute to support the 
travelling preachers, and build meeting-houses to be controled by 
the travelling preachers? If they do not, then, as a body. three or 
four thousand worthy preachers of the gospel receive nothing for 
their services, although many of them are “in labours abundant!" 
2. The local ministers are allowed no share in the government 
of the church. ‘Vhey have no veice in admitting, trying, or ex- 
pelling members of the church, any more than if they were not 
ministers. If one is to be recommended as a candidate tor the 
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ministry. a local minister has no more voice in the case than a 
private member in the church; let his age, experience and talents 
‘be what they may. 

A local minister among us, if accusations are brought against 
him, cannot be tried by local ministers alone; a travelling preacher 
must attend, and presvde at his trial. ‘lhe local ministers cannot 
lawfully meet together in a conference, but a travelling preacher 
must meet with them, and preside over them. Should no such 
president, however, make his appeara’ ce, they have the enormous 
power of choosing “a president pro. tem.” A local preacher, let 
his gifts, grace, and usefulness be what they may, must labour 
twice as long as a travelling preacher dues, before he can receive 
ordination. 

With the above restrictions, deprivat ons. embarrassments, and 
the evils naturally growing out of them, what wonder is it, that 
many of our local ministers get disheartened and discouraged? 
They need the meekness of Moses, the patience of Job, the 
wisdom of Solomon, and fortitude of St. Paul, not to feel 
depressed in spirit under all these circumstances. I hesitate not 
to aver, that the itinerants do not treat the local ministers with 
respect; they do not treat them as brethren, as ministers of Christ. 
This charge is strictly applicable whenever the itinerants treat the 
local preachers in the spirit of our discipline: there are, however, 
many instances wherein this isnot the case. But there is another 
fact, which gees much to aggravate the condition of the local 
ministers: It is a prevailing sentiment among the Methodist 
societies, that whenever a preaciier locates. if he has travelled, 
there is much reason to fear he locates “because he has back- 
slidden” in his mind; and vice versa, whenever a local preacher 
joins the travelling connexion, it 1s “because he has got stirred 
up, or is engaged” in his mind. ‘The prevalence of this sentiment 
among our people. being diligently fostered by many of the travel- 
ling preachers, goes to paralyze the fe lings and efforts of the 
local ministers. The sentiment above referred to. is so popular 
with our people, that, in the autumn of 1824 it found its way 
into the columns of a popular religious newspaper printed at 
Boston. Thus restricted, degraded. embarrassed, misrepresented, 
and injured, is it any wonder that many of our most respectable 
local ministers leave the church and go to some other, where 
they may be treated as brethren and fellow labourers in the 
Lord’s vineyard? No: the wonder is, that so many remain firm 
to their posts in our Zion. Nothing certainly could induce them 
to remain, under all the above provocations to depart from us, 
but an admirable patience, meekness and fortitude of spirit. 
Hail, then, thou veteran soldier! despised by the world, abused 
by thy brethren, thy way hedged up by a bad system of govern- 
ment;—the brightest laurels in the mansions of rest await thy 
arrival at the celestial city; where thy poverty with durable riches, 
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thy abuse with divine favour, and thy contempt with superior 


glory, shall be eternally rewarded! 


Before I close these remarks, one thing more seems very proper 
to be considered, viz: Why is it that the itinerant ministers 
oppress their local brethren in the manner we have described? 
Is it because they are judged to be wanting in talents, in piety, 
or in usetulness? | do not know that either of these is pretended. 
And were either of these alleged, I believe an examination of 
facts would recound to the honour of the local ministry. It is 
weil known that many of the local preachers are eminently capa- 
bie, pious, afid useful. It is also very probable that many of the 
travelling preachers would not be so well received as they are, if 
our local brethren did not uphold and encourage them. But for 
my part | can see no reason why the itinerant so oppress a local 
ministry, except that they mean thereby to drive them to travelling; 
and, consequently, mean to make their way as narrow as possible 
in any other sphere of action. Degraded and oppressed as our 
local ministers now are, there should be some powerful motive or 
reason, to justify the location of any preacher. But are the 
travelling ministers sure that the best way to promote the in- 
terests of our church is to discourage a local ministry? or to 
expect them to labour courageously, when every thing is done to 
discourage then? It seems as thouzh many considered it a suffi- 
cient reward of a local preacher’s labour that he is suffered to 
remain in the church, that he owes us all his labour, and many 
thanks besides, for the privilege of preaching. 

I have written my thoughts freely on this subject, without sup- 
posing myself infallible, or incapable of tnisapprehensions and 
wrong deductions. If any one, by facts and fair reasoning, will 
shew me that | am in an error, L hope to receive correction with 
candour. But another spirit and other weapons, than are mani- 
fested by many of the opposers to reform, will be necessary to 
change my views of this subject. With all due deference to m 
brethren whose views may not accord with mine, and to the public 
generally, my sentiments are submitted. 

M ASSACHUSETTENSIS. 


P. S. Perhaps the above remarks will be received with more 
eandour by some, if they are informed that the writer of them is, 
and has been for severa! years a member of the — conference 
of travelling preachers; aid has no intention at present of chang- 
ing his relation te the conference. 
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JEWISH AND CHRISTIAN CHURCH POLITY COMPARED. 


Tue defence, which ‘One of the Laity” has set up against the 
charge of traducing the moral character of the reformers, by 
holding them up to the world as a set of backsliders, is very far 
frow satisfying us, and we think, it will be, by no means, satisfac- 
tory to the readers of the Mutual Rights Who, that has read 
what he says in his first paper, (page 96—98.) can credit what 
he says in his last paper, (nage 329,) that he had reference “only 
to sertiments:” as if “sentiments” were capable of losing their 
“first love’—ot having “their gold become dross’—of having 
“their wine mixed with water,” &c. He says, however, to make 
“the worst” ot his expressions, he has “represented only s me of 
them to be in this state.” Besides, he is persuaded Nehemiah will 
allow “that even two or three are too many to be in this deplora- 
ble state.” “True, and if, to use his own language, “we were so 
disposed, we would find no difficulty in writing the names of 
more than that many, who, judging by our Saviour’s rule, are 
backsliders, but who glory in being” opposed to “reform” But 
waiving this, he will allow us to ask him, if he would again appeal 
to the Searcher of hearts, and say, that when he wrote his first 
paper, he meant no more than “/wo or three to be in this deplora- 
bie stater’? He knows, and every one who reads that paper must 
know, that he meant no such scanty number. His words convey 
a different meaning, and embrace a wider circle. “two or three” 
comes now with a bad grace. Notwithstanding the defence he 
makes, we are still of the Gpinion, he has injured the character 
vl the reformers. Let him only have the candour to say so, and 
we are pretty certain they will, toa man, have the generosity to 
forgive him. 

“Nehemiah” says he, “has been at great pains to prove that I 
hold a sentiment which Lteel not the most distant desire to disa- 
vow. | now fearlessly repeat that God is the author of charch 
government.” What! will he “fearlessly repeat” this assertion 
after he “allows, with bishop Stillingfleet, (see page 305,) that 
the scriptures do not prescribe or enjoin any definite form of 
enurch government.” How will he reconcile these declarations? 
It is impossible that he can support both. We are sorry that any 
one who writes to instruct the public, should have no settled 
Opinion upon such an important matter; and subject himselt to 
the imputation of advancing contradictions. He seems. however, 
now to liave taken his stand, and fearlessly repeats the assertion, 
**God is the author of church government.’ **But.” adds he, 
“I wish now to be distinctly understood—lI have not said God ts 
the author of every kind of church government, but of that kind 
only which bis holy word will support.” And pray, sir, what 
kind is that? Is it the present form of government of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal church in the United States of America? If it 
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is not, then the government of our church is unscriptural, and 
ought to be changed. But, perhaps he will say, he does not 
intend to make any application of his remarks to the government 
of our church; he means to refer them to some other church. 

Well, then, here again we arrive at the same conclusion, viz. that 
the government of our church ought to be changed, because ‘**God 
is not the author of every kind of church government; but of 
that kind only which his holy word will support,” and, therefore, 
as ours is not supported by his ‘‘holy word,” it ought to be 
changed, and monlded according to the model of the christian 
church in its earliest and best days. **L wish now to be distinctly 
understood.” And did be not wish to be distinctly understood 
in his former communications? or, did he wish to write so ab- 
strusely as to leave the subject involved in obscurity? Be that as 
it may, he **wishes now to be distinctl understood.” And how 
are we to understand him? Is it, that God 2s the author of church 
government, because he was ‘‘the author of the government of 
the first christian church,” as he calls it. **that was ever established 
among mortalsr’? This is the way in which we understand him, 
and we think this is the only sense his words will bear. This 
argument he considers of great weight; indeed he seems, himself, 
to view it of so much i importance as to be entitled to a nota bene; 
he accordingly adds one, and gives it a very uncommon and con- 
spicuous place, even in the middle of the sentence. But, in telling 
us to “mark that word,” he perplexes us; for we cannot tell which 
particular one he means. Is it God,—or is it author,—or is it govern- 
ment,—vor is it first,—or is it christian,—or | isitchurch? Although 
we. cannot say positively which it is, yet from the latter part “of 
the paragraph, we think he means the word **christian.”? For he 
says, ‘*the first church that was established among mortals, that 
we have any account of, was that which is described in the book 
of Exodus.” Secondly, we understand him to say, that this 
church was a “christian church” and “the first christian church;” 

because, as he suppuses, ‘*it was the Lord Jesus Christ, who 
appeared to, and spoke face to face, with his servant Moses.” 
Thirdly, we understand him to say, that **God was the author of 
the government” of that church, by whatever name it is called; 

and, ‘that “the minutia of its service is described in the book vi 
Exodus.” And fourthly, to follow out his argument in its extent 
and application, we understand him to mean, that because God 
was the author of the government of that church described in tie 
book of Exodus, he is therefore the author of the government of 
some one christian church, contradistinguished from ‘*every” 
other **kind”’ of church government under the New Tesiament 
dispensation. If he does nut wish to be understood in this sense, 
we are at a loss to understand him ‘‘now;’? and must say, that 
the whole of his remarks, if he did not intend to apply them to 
eur church government, are not only irrelevant, but perfectly 
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trifling. We shall bestow a few thoughts upon each of these 
topics. 

First, We understand him to say. that ‘‘the first church that 
was ever established among mortals, that we have any account of, 
was that which is described in the book of Exodus.” We really 
do uot know what stress **One of the Laity’? may be inclined to 
place upon the word ‘‘established.”” But we will be permitted to 
ask him, if he has been reading his New Testament for fifty years 
to so little purpo-e? Has he derived so little correct information, 
upon this subject, from those sacred pagesr Let him turn to the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, and read the eleverth chapter—then let 
him say that God never had a church before that one, ‘the 
minutia of whose service was described in the book of Exodas.” 
From the pen of St. Paul, he nas an account of the faith, and 
piety, and sacrifice and acceptance of Abel, the first martyr. In 
the same chapter, he has the testimony of inspiration in favour of 
the faith and translation of the prophet Enoch. His prophetic 
character is asserted, and a prophecy of his is given by St. Jude. 
Noah was a preacher of righteousness. Abraham is called the 
father of the faithful, and the friend of God. Isaac, and Jacob, and 
Joseph, and, we think, myriads besides, lived and died in the faith 
betore the days of Moses: and yet **One of the Laity” insinuates, 
that the first church that was ever established among mortals, 
was that which is described in the book of Exodus. The Patri- 
archal dispensation extended from Adam to Moses, and all who 
lived in that dispensation, and ‘faith preferred—and piety to 
God,” constituted that church, which may be called, for the sake 
of distinctiin, the Patriarchal church. 

Secondly. We understand him to say, that the church which is 
described in the book of Exodus, is a **Christian church,” and 
‘the first Christian church.2”’. We answer, it was not a Chrisiian 
church, nor has he any scriptural authority for calling it so. To 
call it by this name would be to turn the Bible into a Babel. 
‘*But,” he says, **it was the Lord Jesus Christ, who appeared to, 
and spoke face to face, with his servant Moses. But if this was 
so, does it not necessarily follow that it was a Christian church 
which he was establishing. According to my understanding of 
the scriptures, God has never communicated with man, “but 
threugh a medium.”’ Answer. 1. If the mere circumstance of 
God’s communicating **with man » eae a medium,” will con- 
stitute a Christian church, it will follow, **God never communi- 
cated with man through a medium,” before the period referred to, 
or there was a Christian church before that one which “is 
described in the book of Exodus.”? But God did communicate 
with man before that time, therefore this was not ‘*the first 
Christian church,” even on the hypothesis of **One of the Laity.” 
2, We are ready to allow, that it was the second person in the 
ever blessed Trinity. in several places in the Old Testament, 
called the Angel of the Lord; (Gen. xvii. ch. 1, 2 ver.—xxii ch. 
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15, 16 ver.—xxxi. ch. 11, 13 ver.) and the angel in whom the 
name of God is; (Exod. xxiii. ch. 20, 21 ver.) in, and by whom 
God appeared to men under the Old Testament dispensation, and 
through whom, as **‘a medium,” God communicated with Moses; 
bat we think in strict propriety of language, it was not the Lord 
Jesus Christ who appeared to Moses, and that those who say it 
was, must say so proleptically, or by way of anticipation. Be- 
cause the glorious personage who bears that name in scripture, 
unites in hivuself, the divine and human natures. As the human 
nature was not assumed, nor the name given when Moses received 
the law on Mount Sinai, it could not be the God-man, Christ 
Jesus, who spake face to face, with his servant Moses. Let it not 
be replied, that this is a frivolous distinction. It is a distinction 
of such magnitude as to hold a prominent place in the New 
Testament. (See Heb. 1 ch. 1 ver.. 1 Cor. xv. ch. 28 ver.) The 
church which **One of the Laity” calls **a Christian church,” 
was no Christian church at all, but a Jewish church; and to call 
it a Christian church, as he has done, would not only be calling 
it by a name for which he has no authority, human or divine, but 
would be destroying a just distinction which has subsisted all 
over Christendom for eighteen hundred years. 

Thirdly. We understand him to say, that God was the author 
of the government of that church described in the book of Exo- 
dus, which he calls a Christian, but we have said was the Jewish 
church. On this point we are perfectly agreed. “Gol was the 
author of the government of the Jewish church. Every part of 
the minutia of its service, was determined and appointed by God 
himself. Nothing was left to the choice or convenience of **his 
chosen people.” Nor could any change be made therein, until 
the fulness of time came when it was to be abrogated to make 
room for the gospel, and the liberty Christians enjoy under the 
New Testament dispensation, of forming their church polity 
according to their respective circumstances. When **One of the 
Laity,” then, can offer us as clear and unequivocal proof of any 
particular form of church polity being instituted by Jesus Christ 
for the government of his church, as was given to the Jews at 
Mount Sinai, we shall believe that God is now the author of 
some one particular form of church government, as well as 
formerly; but until this proof is produced, we must beg leave to 
dissent from what he says, and to assert again **God is” not **the 
author of church government.” 

Fourthly. We understand him to insinuate, that because ‘¢God 
was the author of the government” of the Jewish church, he ts 
therefore’ the author of ‘‘some one particular kind” of church 
covernment under the New Testament dispensation. We might 
rest satisfied by denying what he says, and again call on him to 
say explicitly what that form of government is, of which, he 
supposes God is the author. Can he prove what he says, if so, 
why does he not furnish us with that proof from God’s *holy 
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word.” But he cannot prove it, for the polity of the Jewish church 
was long since abrogated. (Heb. 7 ch. 18 ver.) A brief exami- 
nation, however, of this subject, will convince our readers, if it 
does not convince ‘One of the Laity” himself, that Christians 
now have nothing to do with the Jewish polity. First. If the 
doctrines of Judaism be considered, it will appear, that the Jews 
had the same religieus system which the Christians have—the 
same God—the same Mediator—a revelation from God for a rule 
of faith and practice—the doctrines of creation, providence, 
human depravity, divine assistance, and so on. In this view, the 
Jewish and Christian religion are the same; the one is a state of 
pupilage or minority, the other is a state of manhood, of the same 
person. (Gal. 4. ch. 1 ver.) Second. Judaism may be considered 
in a moral view. Here again it agrees with Christianity. Are 
Christians under a natural, necessary, revealed, eternal, and in- 
dispensable obligation to observe moral rectitude? So were the 
Jews. Do we fall short of that rectitude, which is requisite to an 
exact conformity to the rule, and are we guilfy on account of our 
irregularity and depravity? So were the Jews. Were they 


justified by faith? So are we. (Rom. v. ch 1 ver. Heb. xi. ch. 


3ver.) Third. Judaism may be considered with reference to 
experience. Inthis also we agree. Religious pains and pleasures, 
hopes and fears, joys and sorrows, are the same; and the Psalins 
of David have ever been held in the highest estimation by Chris- 
tians, because they correspond with their experience, and may be 
considered as pictures of their hearts. Lastly. Judaism may be 
considered in reference to its polity, economy, government. Here 
it differs from Christianity. “The Jewish church polity expired 
when Christ died. ‘*This was the hour of the abolition of the 
law, and the introduction of the gospel; the hour of terminating 
the old and of beginning the new dispensation of religious know- 
ledge and worship throughout the earth. At that moment the 
law ceased and the gospel commenced. ‘This was the ever 
memorable point of time, which separated the old and the new 
world from each other. On one side of the point of separation, 
you behold the law, with its priests, its sacrifices, and its rites, 
retiring from sight. On the other side, you behold the gospel, 
with its simple and venerable institutions, coming forward into 
view.” And,in the new system which our divine Redeemer then 
set up, lies the superior excellence and glory of the Christian 
church, above that of the Jewish. The Jewish church was national 
and local; the Christian church is congregational and universal. 
Their sacerdotal administration was successional in one family; 
among Christians. hereditary descent gives no right to the sacred 
office and work of the ministry. Their service was pompous and 
expensive; the Christian’s is plain and cheap. ‘Their polity, though 
defined, was destined to have an end, because it was instituted 
for a temporary purpose; but the Christian’s, though undefined, is to 
last forever. If, notwithstanding this palpable difference, **One of 
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the Laity” should still insist that God is now the author of some 
one form of Christian church government, because he was the 
author of the government of the Jewish church, we do not see 
how he will be able to avoid an application of the words of St. 
Paul. ‘*'Tell me, ye that desire to be under the law, do ye not 
hear the law? For it is written, that Abraham had two sons; the 
one by a bond maid, the other by a free woman. But he who 
was of the bond woman, was born after the flesh; but he of the 
free woman, was by promise. Which things are an allegory: for 
these are the two covenants; the one, from the Mount Sinai, which 
gendereth to bondage, which is Agar. For this Agar is Mount 
Sinai, in Arabia, and answereth to Jerusalem, which now is, and is in 
bondage with her children. But Jerusalem which is above is free, 
which is the mother of us all.” (Gal. iv. ch. 21—26 ver. See 
also Heb. 12 ch. 18—24 ver.) Cleaving to the covenant, or to any 
of the peculiarities of the covenant from Mount Sinai, he ‘is in 
bondage with her children,” and is bound to perform all the pecu- 
liarities of that covenant, from sacrifice down to circumcision. 
He will do well then, hereafter, to reserve his Jewish ammunition 
(his ‘‘sling and five smooth stones”) for the defence of poor 
Agar, and turn the force of his pen against the innovations of the 
gospel. But, perhaps, he only infers, that because God was the 
author, he therefore is the author of church government. Is it 
possible this can be his argument? It would be as rational and 
conclusive to say, because Gud brought the flood upon the earth, 
therefore the flood 7s upon the earth now. No. There is no 
passage in scripture that will support his position; and as there 
is none, he would act a nobler part by frankly acknowledging his 
error, than by pertinaciously adhering to a position that is utterly 
unsupportable. 

The reference he makes, however, to Mount Sinai, produced in 
our mind an association of ideas, and from cur reflections on the 
awful solemnities of giving the law, and the pomp and majesty 
which attended the Most High upon that occasion, we were led 
to contemplate the present state and condition of that place. 
‘sSinai, or Sina, is a famous mountain of Arabia Petrea, on which 
God gave the law to Moses. (Exod. xix ch. | ver. xxiv. ch. 16 
ver.) It stands in a kind of peninsula, formed by the two arms 
of the Red sea, one extending north, called the gulf of Kolsum; 
the other extending east, called the gulf of Elan. The Arabs 
call Mount Sinai by the name of Tor; 2. e. the mountain, by way 
of excellence; or Gibel Mousa, the mountain of Moses; it is 260 
miles from Cairo, which is a journey of ten days. It is in great 
veneration among the Musselmen, because of the law, which God 
gave on this mountain. (De Herbelot. Bibl. Orient. page 501.) 

‘At this mountain is a monastery of Greek monks, who had 
heretofore only a tower built near the burning bush of Moses. 
But these monks finding themselves exposed to the insults of the 
Arabs, who devoured all their provisions, even to the consecrated 
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bread of the eucharist; they petitioned the emperor Justinian to 
build them a strong monastery, to secure them from these depre- 
dations. ‘The emperor complied with their request; it is called the 
monastery of St. Catharine.” (Calmet’s Dic. vol. 2. art. Sinai.) 


‘This great monastery of St. Catharine stands at the foot of 


Mount Sinai, or that which is now called the Mount of Moses. 
It is well built of good freestone, with very high smooth walls. 
It has been, savs Thevenot, in the possession of the Greeks durin 
a thousand years. On the east side is a window, by which those 
within draw. up pilgrims into the monastery, with a basket, which 
they let down by a rope, that runs in a pulley, placed above at the 
window. Hy the same place they also let down victuals to’ the 
Arabs. They gave, adds Mr. Sandys, alms daily to the Arabs, 
to be better secured from outrage; yet would not suffer them to 
enter the monastery, but let it down from the battlement.” (See 
Wells’s Sacred Geography.) Such is the present situation of that 
place so renowned tn sacred history, and to it **One of the Laity” 
has fled for refuge. Yes, we say, fled. For, notwithstanding he 
has frequently expressed himself to be fearlessly” courageous, 
he has now taken to flight. Nor will Sinai itself prevent us from 
following him to the place of his retreat. We follow him, then, 
to persu: ade him to return to our Zion, and enjoy once more the 
range of Christian liberty. For Sinai can afford him no protec- 
tion, nor yield him any assistance. It is not now enveloped in 
smoke as formerly. It trembles not now with the thunders of 
Jehovah as in the days of Moses. ‘The places of the soles of the 
feet of the Most High are no longer glorious, for Sinai is in posses- 
sion of a few monks, or traversed or surrounded by tribes of wander- 
ing Arabs. Come back, then, my old friend, come back, and stand 
fast in the liberty which Christ Jesus has given you and others, 
of framing the government of the church according to circum- 
stances of propriety, and be nu longer entangled with the notions 
of Jewish church polity. 

Before we close this paper, we must notice an argument, if 
argument indeed it can be called, which ‘*One of the Laity” has 
advanced to establish the position that God is the author of church 
covernment. ‘**Who can believe,” he says, ‘*that the apostles 
never gave any rule, plan. or directions for the government of the 
churches? But if they did give such directions, plans, rules or 
forms, they did so by divine inspiration.” ‘To which we reply, all 
this 1s nothing more than a notion. If it were a fact, we think 
**Wne of the Laity” could establish that fact, and prove it by some 
scriptural authority; but as it is, it is only begging the question, 
or taking for granted what remains to be proved. The truth is. it 
is only a notion of his own, and he cannot establish the position 
he has laid down, as has been abundantly proved already. 
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PRESIDING ELDERSHIP. 
(Continued from p. 340.) 


in a former communication, I attempted to show, that the Pre- 
siding Eldership was originated by circumstances which long since 
have ceased toexist; and that, consequently, its present existence 
must depend on other than its originating causes, or that its 
existence is unnecessarily perpetuated. 

For the necessity and utility of this office, as it now exists, we 
must look to its services as appointed, and its duties as defined in 
our book of discipline. In examining the section of our disci- 
pline, which appoints the presiding elder his bounds, we find aa 
imposing aggregate of eight classifications of official duty assigned 
him. The first of these is, 

“To travel through his appointed district.” ! 

Whether this rule of duty be regarded as indispensable or not, at 
least it must be confessed that it amounts to something; for without 
this article, the presiding elder might not have felt himself legally 
authorized to fravel to his several quarterly meetings, (which it 
may be presumed would be in his district.) which by the fifth 
article of this section, he is required to attend! Besides this, it 
makes up number one, and in its absence, there would have been 
but seven articles in the section! ae eer 

Ll. “dn the absence of the bishops, to take charge of all the 
elders, deacons, travelling and local preachers, and exhorters, in 
his district” ‘To take charge,in what sense, and to what extent? 
To take charge and oversight of their theological studies? No. 
To appoint them their spheres of labour? No; for this is done by 
the bishops as respects the itinerants; and for themselves, by the 
local preachers and exhorters. Is it to fix and determine the 
character of their ministerial exercises? Not at all. What then? 
Why in general, the practical import of the duty is, that he is to 
hear their names called on the rolls of the quarterly conferences, 
and to inquire if there be any thing against the exhorters.— hat 
he is to be personally acquainted with all the travelling preachers 
in his district,—to know by sight, perhaps half of his local 
preachers,—and possibly have some slight acquaintance with one- 
fourth of his exhorters! This is about the practical result which 
this rule exhibits. 

IIL. «7 change, receive and suspend preachers in his district, 
during the intervals of conferences, in the absence of a bishop, us 
the discipline directs.” 

In this article the duties of the presiding elder assume a more 
decided and tangible form; but though his duties are less vaguely 
and indeterminately fixed in this, than in the preceding articles, tt 
may yet be doubted, whether these better defined duties, are any 
more indispensable than those, which from their ambiguity, may 
be made to mean every thing, any thing, nothing. 
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1. “Te change preachers,” from one circuit or station to another, 
“in the intervals of the conferences.” I am strongly inclined to 
the opinion, that the preacher whois unfit to serve his congregations, 
with ¢en, eleven or twelve sermons, is totally unfit to serve a con- 
gregation at all; and this is in general, the utmost extent of 
service a preacher can render, within the conference year, to each 
congregation on his circuit. 

But admit the necessity once in a great while, of such a change, 
yet how easily might the information of the existence of such 
necessity, be communicated to a bishop, and the change be made 
by himF Or, how easily might any judicious preacher in the 
district, duly authorized, attend to this little and rare service, 
wre ever interfering with his regular labours. 

. “To receive preachers in the intervals of conferences.” That 
is, % give a local preacher a temporary appoint:nent to fill a 
vacancy occurring in the itinerant service, in the recess of confer- 
ence. ‘This must be the meaning, for a presiding elder has neither 
power to license a local preacher, (this being the province of 
the district conference.) nor to receive a local preacher already 
licensed, into the travelling connexion, (this being the province 
of the annual conference only.) Now, might not any preacher 
of discretion and judgment in the district, duly empowered, (call 
him chairman of the district, if you will,) give a local preacher 
this ternporary appointment, when necessary, without the loss of 
ar hour from his regular duties, as well as a man supported at no 
inconsiderable cost, for so inconsiderable a work? 

3. “To suspend preachers in the intervals of conference.” In 
truth, | can see no good reason in the nature and fitiess of the 
case. why any preacher of experience, say the preacher in charge 
stationed most contiguous to where the alleged offence was 
committec, or some preacher purposely appointed to attend to 
this business, might not perform this work, as well as a presiding 
elder. 

But it is said, that this arrangement would call the stationed, 
or circuit preacher from his own duty, to attend to what is now 
the presiding elder’s duty. I answer, this trial of a preacher nay 
take the presiding elder from a remote part of his district, 
perhaps a hundred miles, and may oblige him to neglect other 
duties. Secondly. The neighbouring travelling preachers, are 
almost invariably called from their charges to sit on trials of this 
kind, by which their loss of time is as great as it would be if they 
attended to the business exclusively. Thirdly. There are always 
preachers travelling or stationed near to any preacher who may 
be charged, and who would need to lose but little time to attend 
to charges brought against his neighbour, while the presiding elder 
is only in each circuit and station once in three months. Fourthly. 
The remoteness and engagements of a presiding elder at the time 
a crime may be committed, may be such as to prevent his attend- 
ance for a length of time, (for in some districts he may be ata 
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distance of two or three hundred miles,) and the crime may, by 
consequence, have to go on unattended to, until the church shall 
have smarted and bled much in many of ber members, and in her 
sacred reputation. And all these difficulties, every- one of which 
have been afflictingly realized, would, upon our plan, be readily 
obviated. 

IV. The fourth article of this section, provides, that in the 
absence of a bishop, the presiding elder shall preside in the 
annual conference, provided there be but one presiding elder in 
the conterence; but if there be more than one, the bishop may 
appoint the conference a president pro. tem. by letter; but if the 
bishop make no such appointment, and if the conference be ieft 
to elect its own president pro. tem. yet no man but a presiding 
elder can, in any case, be eligible to the chair of conference. — 
And of course, if neither bishop nor presiding elder should be 
present, no conference could be held, as all the wisdom and 
integrity of all the other members of the conference, could not 
qualify any one of them to discharge the duties of a president 
pro. tem. of an annual conference! Is this because there are no 
talents in the annual conferences, in the absence of the bishups 
and presiding elders? Surely no! For I honestly believe, I have 
known men, in every conference I have been in, (and | have been 
in several) who, though neither bishops nor presiding elders, 
were yet nearly as competent to the discharge of presidential 
duties, as some of the presiding elders! But with equal honesty I 
confess, | have never known any preacher, in any conference, 


’ who was not a presiding elder, however splendid his talents, and 


however inflexible his integrity, who sustained to the episcopacy 
the same sort of relation that a presiding elder sustains; and this 
I suppose to be the true secret of the business. ‘The true state 
of the case is this, the presiding elder is the officer of the bishop; 
and a word from the bishop, creafes, and a word annihilates him; 
having his office trom the bishop only durante bene placito! (during 
his good pleasure.) 

It appears then, it is not greatness of talents, or goodness of 
heart, or correctness of deportment, which constitute the great 
sine qua non of eligibility to the pro. tem. presidency of conference, 
but the dependence and other peculiarities in the relation a pre~ 
siding elder sustains to the episcopacy! 

Osrrer Dictum. 
(To be continued.) 
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EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS TO THE EDITORS. 


Northampton, N. C. 
My pear Broruer, 

It has been sometime since you heard from me, and perhaps, 
you have inferred from my delay, that I was careless about the 
promotion of the “Mutual Rights;” but | assure you it is not the 
case, [ have read the work and highly approve of it.—I should 
have taken a more active part, if it had been necessary. But 
brother M. is a younger man than myself, and is doing all that is 
necessary in this part of the country.—The work is gaining ground 
very fast—a!most every body is in favour of it. And there is but 
little doubt, but it will form an era in the Methodist church, and 
will yet cause her to become the glory of the whole earth. [am 
astonished that the itinerant preachers do not concur in senti- 
ment. I cannot conceive what can be their motive in opposing a 
reformation, which must be so congenial to the wishes of their 
local and lay brethren. 1 am right sure there will not, cannot be 
any lasting peace and harmony in the church, until they admit of 
a change, so as to bring about a representative government. Then, 
I think, all will be harmony and Jove, and of course, the work of 
the Lord will prosper greatly. 

For the time to come, whether I write to you often, or seldom, 
or not at all, be you well assured, that I feel deeply interested for 
the promotion of the “Mutual Rights;” and will take a very active 
part in spreading it if it were necessary; but | am getting old, and 
rejoice to see younger men using their exertions, and am equally 
delighted to see the success of the “Mutual Rights.” H. P. 





Mount Prospect, N’. C. May 4, 1825. 


Dear Broruer, 

It has been sometime since I took the pleasure of addressing 
youu—I have for a long time felt a peculiar attachment to you; 
but at present I think more so; for the great, and I have no doubt, 
good cause in which you have so zealously embarked, in order to 
bring about a reform in the Methodist Episcopal churcli, (which 
I think highly necessary and expedient.)}—We have formed a 
Union Society in this circuit, auxiliary to the one in Baltimore; 
but from various causes it is not fully organized yet; although 
we have a number of local preachers and lay-members of high 
standing in our church, who have become members of the same; 
the precise number I do not know, but pretty considerable for the 
time and situation in which we are placed, being scattered over a 
country thinly populated.—I hope shortly to have it in my power, 
tosend you a copy of our constitution; as we have made arrange- 
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ments to have a number of them printed. We have also appointed 
an editorial committee, to print such pieces from time to time, as 
they may deem expedient for furthering the views and advance- 
ment of our cause. As the circulation of the “Mutual Rights” 
are limited in this section of country, we have thought it 
proper to have some hand-bills and short essays printed for gra- 
tuitous distribution, should it meet the approbation of the mother 
society. Not doubting in the least, but what the “Mutual Rights” 
would be fully sufficient to answer all the ends we wish, if it could 
have a more general circulation. 
Yours in the bonds of peace and love, 
E. L. 





Greene county, Pa. March 10, 1825. 
Sir, 

I have been waiting sometime, for a leisure moment, to write 
you a line concerning the “Mutual Rights.” I have carefully 
read all the numbers that have been published, and am truly 
gratified to find that so many of the members of our church, take 
an interest in the important subject of reform, and possess courage 
enough to contend for a thing so reasonable in itself, and so 
necessary for the general welfare of the church. I have for some 
years deplored the despotic system of our church government; 
and, (as has been said,) we might have expected. nothing was 
wanting, but the mere application for amendment, to have had it 
made. But facts have proven the contrary; we are now required 
to bring our arguments with our petitions, and contend for a thing 
which is our ‘just right, with those who have taken their stand 
through prejudice, and who argue from the antiquity of the present 
form, it must be right, which argument would prove that the 
monarchial governments of the European nations are better than 
our own, because they are of longer standing. . 

The reformers are charged with a thirst for power, by the anti- 
reformers, a charge which necessarily retorts itself on themselves; 
for they must remember, that if the power which now rests with 
a few individuals, was divided among the whole church, that no 
individual would share largely of the same; and, of consequence, 
it need be a matter of no anxiety to individuals, to obtain this 
dividend of the power, if the contemplated change were to take 
place. 

But those persons, perhaps, have their friends whom they wish 
to promote, and some of them are in possession of uncontrolled 
power already, and are unwilling to relinquish their claim. I 
have a good degree of confidence in our itinerancy, but they are 
men of like passions with others, and liable to degenerate, if such 
a snare is left in their way. If I mistake not, the ill consequences 
of such unlimited power, has already shown itself in their treat- 
ment te local ministers, and their congregations also, in giving 
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anwarrantable reproofs, &c. I rejoice that our preachers are not 
bound by their salary dependencies, from preaching truth plainly; 
but preaching the gospel, and insulting a congregation’s feelings, 
are widely different. I would ask what gives rise to this evil, if 
it be not from the exercise of power of which they are not sufli- 
ciently responsible, 

[ have been waiting in vain, to hear arguments from the enemies 
of reform, to prove that our piety, as a church, would be endan- 
gered by the contemplated reform. They appear to think we 
should lose the true spirit of christianity, by suffering the unhal- 
lowed local ministry and lav-members, to share in the legislation; 
but the contrary of this has been proven satisfactoruy, and [ think 
the sentiment leans too much towards popery; for I believe there 
are men of sufficient understanding, piety and fidelity, among the 
local preachers and lay-members, to assist in making laws by 
which the church shoulda be governed. 

When [ began my letter, | intended sending my subscription 
money, but seeing my friend since, that wrote to have the “Mutual 
Rights” sent to me, he told me that he would attend to it for me. 

I wrote the above sentiment as a lay-member of the church, 
friendly to reform, that you may be encouraged, by being assured 


there are in this section of the continent, many friends to reform 
with myself. 


Ithaca, N. ¥. March 26, 1825. 

I wave received all the copies of the “Mutual Rights” sent, and 
have not one number left. Every exertion has been made by most 
of the travelling preachers to prevent its circulation, by slander- 
ing your motives, &c. so that almost every member had pronoun- 
ced judgment against you and the work. Another hindrance is 
this, many of the travelling preachers unite to put down every 
member of our church, who directly, or in any way patronize 
the “Mutual Rights;” so that any one who does it, dees it at 
his pert: 1 am thankful, however, that there are men of inde- 
pendence among us, who will do their duty, fearless of conse- 
quences. Mr M. called a few days ago; he said he wished to 
borrow the “Mutua Rights.” He has since sent me word, that 
the members of the church in his place, had read them and 
approved of them; and that they were making arrangements to 
take the work. He thought he should get you twelte subscribers. 

Yours with respect. 





QUERIES, 


eAR BRETHREN, 

A layman respectfully solicits the privilege of propounding a 
few interrozatories to che numerous readers of your very valuable 
magazine; finding much stress continued on primitive usage In 
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the Methodist church, as a sweeping argument against all improve- 
ment in its government. 

The object of the proposed queries is, to ascertain how punc- 
tiliously we have adhered to the pattern set bv the great, and [ 
might almost add, the inimitable Wesley. 

That we have made alterations, 1 think will be admitted by all 
our reading members. But that all the alterations were really 
improvements, no unbiassed mind will admit. Whilst it is readily 
conceded, that some of the alterations have very much contributed 
to the geod of our community. 

Is ita fact, that the venerable Wesley was opposed to the office 
of bishop in the Methodist societies of these United States? 

Is there not oral, indeed written testimony, in proof of the 
expression of his high displeasure, when informed that it was in 
contemplation to make Mr. Asbury a bishep? 

Does the election of bishops for life amongst us, comport with 
the dignified and catholic example furnished by our European 
brethren, who elect their president annually, to fill the chair in 
their legislative proceedings? If not—what must be the result of 
our thinkings, when we contemplate our bishop for life, appointing 
Ais deputies during his p'easure, and those deputies holding and 
controlling the destinies of thousands? 

A City MemsBer. 
(To be continued.) 





FAITH, WORKS, SINCERITY. 


TueERE are two opinions respecting religion, very confidently 
advanced by persons who wish to enjoy the reputation and conso- 
lations connected with it, while they excuse themselves from the 
jabour and sacrifices which it enjoins. The first of these opinions 
is, that ut is a matter of no moment what a man believes, if his 
practice be right. ‘The second is, that it ts little matter what « 
man’s practice is, provided his heart be sincere. ‘The tirst of those 
detaches human conduct from moral principles; the second, over- 
throws the distinction between virtue and vice, and makes sin- 
cerity in any pursuit, consecrate any conduct. 

Both, manifestly depend upon an equivocation. It is no matter 
what a man believes! About what? There are. indeed, a thousand 
subjects, about which, it is assuredly no matter what a man 
believes, or whether he believes any thing; because, the opinions 
which he may form of them, have little, if any, connection with 
the duties of piety and virtue; and, it is conceded that if he 
should practice these duties, his opinions about those irrelevant 
subjects, would be a matter of no moment. But suppose a man 
were to believe that there is no God, no virtue nor vice, no future 
retribution,—would these opinions be of no consequence? Would 
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they not put it entirely out of the power of him who held them, 
to practice any duty of piety? And would they not sap the 
foundation of every duty of morality among men? The truth is, 
that our virtues are the fruit which grow upon the stock of religious 
and moral principles; and without the latter, the former cannot 
exist. “Faith without works is dead;” works without faith are 
not to be found. The effect of this equivocation, is to make the 
pretext to external virtue, an argument against the value of those 
moral principles, from which alone true piety and virtue can flow. 
The second must involve some equivocation, in order to render 
it tolerable to the blindest mind. Before sincerity be allowed to 
pass for the whole of religion and virtue, we must ask the ques- 
tion—sincerity in what? If you say sincerity in pious and vir- 
tuous conduct, you give up the subject of debate. But if you say 
sincerity in any conduct whatever, you set aside religion and 
virtue altogether. Baal’s prophets, who invoked their God from 
morning to nigtit, and slashed themselves with knives to draw his 
attention, have displayed as good proof of their sincerity, as did 
Elijah of his, whe seems to have stood all day laughing at them, 
and ridiculing them, and to have contented himse!f in the evenin 
with breathing a very short prayer to the true God. Will any 
one say, that the piety of Baal’s priests was just as good as that 
of Elijah, because it was quite as sincere? The assassin Sandt, 
who murdered Kotzebue, was as sincere in his purpose as 
can be imagined; and when he had reached the street, after 
the perpetration of the horrid deed, he knelt down and offered 
up thanks to God, for having enabled him to rid the world of one, 
whom he pronounced the enemy of Germans. If mere sincerity 
constitutes virtue, this was a most virtuous deed. F 
The truth is, that neither faith, works, nor sincerity, will alone 
constitute true piety. The three must be united. There must 
be a correct faith, or belief of our duty, a correct performance of it 
according to that faith, and sincerity of heart, which performs 
what appears to be a duty from dutiful motives—a part is not the 
whole. G. 





LITERARY RECREATIONS,. 


GOD! 


O, Thou Eternal One! whose presence bright, 
All space doth occupy—all motion guide; 
Unchang’d through Time’s all devastating flight, 
Thou only God! There is no God beside. 
Being above all beings! Mighty One! 
Whom none can comprehend, and none explore; 
Who fill’st existence with thyself alone; 
Embracing all—supporting—ruling o’er— 
Being whom we call GOD—and know no more! 
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In its sublime research, philosophy 
_May measure out the ocean deep—may count 
The sand, or the sun’s rays—but, God! for thee 
There is no weight nor measure; none can mount 
Up to thy mysteries. Reason’s brightest spark, 
Though kindled by thy light, in vain would try 
To trace thy counsels, infinite and dark: 
And thought is lost ere thought can soar so high, 
Even like past moments in eternity. 


Thou from primeval nothingness didst call 
First, chaos, then existence—Lord, on thee 
Eternity had its foundation: all 
Sprung forth from thee—of light, joy, harmony, 
Sole origin—all life, all beauty, thine. 
Thy word created all, and doth create; 
Thy splendour fills all space with rays divine. 
Thou art, and wert, and shall be glorious! great! 
Life-giving, life-sustaining potentate! 


Thy chains the unmeasur’d universe surround: 
Upheld by thee, by thee inspir’d with breath! 
Thou the beginning with the end hast bound, 
And beautifully mingled life and death! 
As sparks mount upwards from the fiery blaze, 
So suns are born, so worlds spring forth from thee! 
And as the spangles in the sunny rays 
Shine round the silver snow, the pageantry 
Of Heaven’s bright army glitters in thy praise. 


A million torches lighted by thy hand 
Wander unwearied through the blue abyss; 

They own thy power, accomplish thy command, 
All gay with life, all eloquent with bliss. 

What shall we call them? Piles of chrystal light? 
A glorious company of golden streams? 

Lamps of celestial ether burning bright? 
Suns lighting systems with their joyous beams? 
But thou to these art as the moon to night. 


Yes! as a drop of water in the sea, 
All this magnificence in thee is lost;— 
What are ten thousand worlds compared to thee? 
And what am I then? Heaven’s unnumber’d host, 
Though multiplied by myriads, and array’d 
In ail the glory of sublimest thought, 
Is but an atom in the balance weigh’d 
Against thy greatness—is a cypher brought 


. 


Against infinity! What am I then?—Nought. 
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Nought!—But the effluence of thy light divine, 
Pervading worlds, hath reach’d my bosom too; 
Fes! in my spirit doth thy sptrit shine, 
“ls shines the sun beam in a drop of dew. 
Nought! but 1 live, and on hope’s pinions fly 
Kager towards thy presence: for in thee 
[ live, and breathe, and dwell; aspiring high, 
Even to the throne of thy divinity. 


Tam, O GOD! and surely THOU MUST BE! 


Thou art! directing, guiding all; thou art! 
Direct my understanding then to thee; 
Control my spirit, guide my wand’ring heart; 
Though but an atom ’midst immensity, 
Still 1 am something, fashion’d by thy hand! 
I hold a middle rank ’twixt heaven and earth, 
On the last verge of mortal being stand, 
Close to the realms where angels have their birth. 
Just on the boundaries of the spirit land! 


The chain of being is complete in me; 
In me is matter’s last gradation lost, 
And the next step is spirit—Deity! 
I can command the lightning, and am dust! 
A monarch, and a slave: a worm, a God! 
Whence came I here, and how? so marvellously 
Constructed and conceiv’d? unknown? This clod 
Lives surely through some higher energy; 
For froin himself alone it could not be. 


Creator! yes! thy wisdom and thy word 

Created me! Vhou source of life and good! 
Thou spirit of my spirit, and my Lord! 

Thy light, thy love, in their bright plenitude 
Fill’d me with an immortal soul, to spring 

Over the abyss of death, and bade it wear 
The garments of eterna! day, and wing 

Its heavenly flight beyond this little sphere, 

Even to its source—to thee—it’s author there. 


O, thought ineffable! O, visions blest! 
Though worthless our conceptions all of thee, 
Yet shali thy shadowed image fill our breast, 
And waft its homage to thy Deity. 
God! thus alone my lowly thoughts can soar; 
Thus seek thy presence—Being, wise and good! 
‘Midst thy vast works, admire, obey, adore; 
And when the tongue is eloquent no more, 
The soul shall speak in tears of gratitude. 
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FOR THE MUTUAL RIGHTS. 
ESSAYS ON METHODIST CHURCH POLITY, BY A LAYMAN. 
No. I, 


Ir is a truth demonstrated by history, that man is very much 
if not aitoyether, a creature of education and circumstances. 
Under the influence of the prejudices of education, the Mahome- 
tan believes 1i necessary to make a pilgrimage to Mecca for the 
salvation of his soul; the lndian worships the sun as the Great 
Spirit, and expects by deeds of valour to obtain a happy immor- 
tality: the Kphesians preferred the worship of the goddess Diana, 
to Christ preached by the apostle to the Gentiles; and the Roman 
Catholics acknowledge the pope as Christ’s vicegerent on earth, 
With power over the bodies and souls of his people. ‘These all 
adhere, with a tenacity worthy a better cause, to their respective 
dogmas; and consider as heretics or infidels, those who do not 
come uj to their standard of faith. ‘To those that are blessed 
with the light and privileges of the gospel preached in its sim- 
plicity and purity, it may appear strange, that the human mind is 
capable of adhering to such absurdities, after truth shall have been 
presented to it for its consideration and adoption. Yet, however 
strange it may appear to the superficial observer, the same princi- 
ples will be fouud to exist ina greater or less degree, in ev ery 
variety of circumstance in which man is placed. To this cause, 
may be traced ina ereat measure, the difiiculty of inducing men 
to think favourably, or even candidly, of any opinion or doctrine, 
which may be advanced; or which, if embraced, would disprove 
the correctnecs of those sentiments which had been previously 
adopted by education or otherwise, be they ever so unreasonable, 
whether in government or theology. If they are the opinions of 
education, man is generally afraid, to say to his prejudices, get 
out of my aught, that f may search for truth, with the candour of 
one who desires to find it. He is afraid of discovering the errors 
of his ancestors, for whose opinivns it is natural he should fondly 
cherish the greatest veneration. And if they are those of adop- 
tion, an equal, if not greater dishke is indulzed against a fair 
investigation on account of the pride of option, as few men 
like to discover their errors, aud fewer there are, that have candour 
enough to acknowledge them when discovered. Hence the slow 
progress which truth makes in the world; and the infivence of 
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these prejudices, is no where more discoverable than in the 
Methodist Episcopal church. many of whose members consider 
its form of government perfect, vecause it is Methodistical, aud 
not because it is rational or scriptaral. , 

These reflections were forcibly presented to our mind upon 
reading in the “Mutual Rights,” several essays by Dr. Armistead 
and “One of the Laity,” as we are satisfied that nothing but the 
most inveterate prejudice, produced either by education or long 
adopted opinions, could have induced these brethren to advocate 
doctrines so illiberal in their character, and so dangerous in their 
teudencies; as they evidently go to prevent a free inquiry into 
our church polity. If the doctrines of these writers be true, the 
reformation was a schism, and Luther, Melancthon, and their 
foilowers, deserved the righteous displeasure of heaven, for not 
obeying the pope, and those that had the rule over them. And 
our fathers in the American Revolution were rebels, and their 
principles contrary to good government and christianity, because 
they would not obey laws in the making of which they had no 
agency. And it will be observed, that the latter of these hold 
the same relation to England in this respect, as the members of 
the Methodist church do to the itinerant ministry. “It 1s our 
duty,” say these writers, “to obey those that have the rule over 
us;” by which is meant, that we are not to express our views 
against the government under which we live, nor question the 
correctness of its principles, let our private opinions be what they 
may, but we must yield our judgments to those who are in 
authority. This must be their meaning, as we have not been 
charged with the want of morai rectitude, nor with violating by 


_ any overt act, the discipline of the church. At least, not more so, 


than our opponents; Cousequently, should the itinerant preachers, 
assume even higher prerogatives than they have already done, 
still a willing obedience is to be rendered without questioning the 
propriety of their conduct, or the soundness of their policy. 
This appears to be their doctrine, if we understand them, and a 
more dangerous one is not to be found in the history of man. It 
has been the prolific source of most of the misery with which the 
world has been cursed by the wickedness and cupidity of priests 
and kings. But, “One of the Laity” is not satisfied with this 
general position, but, as a climax, applies it in the most extraor- 
dinury wanner to the controversy now agitated in the Methodist 
chureh, aud says, “that in a matter merely between poor sinful 
man aud his God, as I conceive this to be, man has no right, but 
that of willing cieerful ovedience.” And what is this “matter” 
which ae conceives to be “between poor sinful man and tis God,” 
in which “cheerful obedieuce” is required? Will the reader 
believe it, that it is merely a question, whether about twelve 
hundred travelling preachers, shall continue to make all the laws 
for the government of that church, composed of about five thous- 
and lucal preachers, and upwards of three hundred thousand 
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members, and also have a general controlling influence in their 
execution, or, whether the local preachers and: lay-members, shal! 
be vested with some share in these matters. It is difficult of 
belief, it is true, yet, however strange it may appear, such is the 
fact, and consequently, the preac hers are here introduced in the 
place of our Maker, to whom the local preachers and private 
members, as “the poor sinful men” spoken of, are to render “cheer- 
ful obedience.” This is the only conclusion which we have been able 
to arrive at, to make sense of his position. It therefore follows, 
according to our brother’s position, that whenever the members 
of a charch shall doubt the supremacy of their ministers in the 
particulars heretofore specified, they give evidence of the want 
of rendering “cheerful obedience to their God. ” The high claims of 
popes Gregory Seventh. and Innocent Third to clerical dominion, 
did not surpass this strange, and we had like to have said, absurd 
doctrine. 

It may not be amiss here to examine this doctrine of rendering 
“cheerful obedience” to those who have the rule over us. It is a 
declaration of scripture, and of course, when properly understood, 
SHOULD be cheerfully obeyed; for, independent of the authority 
which commands it, it will appear to every thinking man, to be 
founded upon reason and the fitness of things. But if taken in 
the sense in which we understand our authors, particularly 
“One of the Laity,” it assumes the attitude of the most gloomy 
tyranny. When “obedience” is required to the authorities which 
be, merely on the grounds of the existence of that authority, and 
goes to prevent a free investigation of the character of the govern- 
ment, and a manly exposition “of its principles, those in power at 
once become possessed of the elements of despotism, whether 
they exercise it or not; but when it is required only to the laws, and 
as an obligation due to a well regniated government, from con- 
siderations of the public good, it assumes a very different cha- 
racter, and one that is necessary for the peace and harmony of 
society, to which every conscientious man will gladiy render 
obedience and support. lt is therefore necessary, when these in 
power shall require obedience, that they show, that the authority 
which they claim is founded upon right aud legitimate principles, as 
it isan acknowledged doctrine in human operations, that there 1s 
no obligation to obey where there is no right to command, ‘Those 
writers, therefore, should first have proved that the Methodist 
church is organized upon correct principles, instead of which 
they have begced the question, and assumed as a fact the very 
point in controversy, and upon this hypothesis attempt to enforce 
the obligations of obedience with as much zeal and heroism as 
Don Quixote manifested in his attack upon the wind-mill, and 
we think with about as much effect. The Don in his own imagi- 
nation gained many victories; before his potent arm every oppos- 
ing power gave way, and so our worthy friend the Doctor, and 
venerable friend “One of the Laity.” have in their imaginations 
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prostrated every opposing power and authority; the latter particu- 
larly, with one dash of his pen, destroys all record au‘hority, and 
considers the greatest and best men that have lived as mere 
visionaries, and all ecclesiastical history as not deserving the least 
credit, but rather calculated to inculcate erroneous views when 
found opposed in theory or fact to the discipline of our church, 
which he appears to consider incapa>ie of improvement; and, like 
the bed of Procrustes, he would have every system adjusted to 
its dimensions. And joins, we presume, bis co adjutwr Uoctor 
Armistead, in thinking it almost sacrilege that it should be di- 
vested of “the luminous appendages of Divine eppolntment and 
support” which surround it, by having the ministry Gdessed with 
all the power of the caurch, legislative, executive, and judicial— 
and “thanks God Almighty,” that with all this power, they are 
not responsible for its exercise to those who have to obey the laws 
which they make. It should be kept in mind, that the obedrence 
required by those writers, is not a performance of our meral 
duties, fur we have not been charged with delinquency in this 
respect, but a perfect acquiescence in all that the preachers «io 
for us, without investigating their conduct or questioning their 
power, 

In taking a position in direct opposition to the views of Doctor 
Armistead and “One of the Laity,” it is not that we consider that 
the Great Head of the church has estadlisbed any particular 
form of church government contrary to the one which they appear 
so much to admire, but because he has left the particular form to 
be fixed by the wisdom and prudence of men, to suit the circum- 
Stances of the times, as best calculated to promote the Kedeemer’s 
kingdom among men; and because we think the present form of 
government is not so well caiculated te effect this must desirable 
of all objects, as one of a different character, founded upon more 
liberal principles, where the itincrancy was continued in all its 
force and efliciency, and a proper balance of power recognized in 
the law making departweut of the church. ‘These remarks are 
only intended to apply to the Methodist chureh sa this country, 
where the people, in a political potat of view, are acknowledged 
as the sovereign authority, and where it is not, in our Opinion, 
consistent with sound policy, to estavlish any kind of government, 
Whether social, civil, or ecclesiastical, in opposition to this 
generally received doctrine, the correctness ef which, we pre- 
sume, no American will question. Forin the same proportion, as 
we become attached to one system of government, we Impercepti- 
bly lose our affections for that which is opposed to it, in principle, 
even should one be ecclesiastical, and the other political or civil; 
and it has generally been the case, that men’s views of civil policy, 
have yielded very much te their religious opinions. Such at 
least was the case in Europe, generally, before the reformation. 
it was not, however, ontil the pope and clergy, had usurped all 
authority in the cuurch, and wrested from the peuple their primi- 
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tive rights, that they attempted to exercise any controlling 
influence in the state, but after this was effected, the other was 
easily accomplished. This was also the case. in England after 
the reformation. It will be recollected, that the bishops and 
clergy of the Episcopal Hierarchy in E ngland, during the reigns 
of tiie Stuarts, very generaily, if not universally, supported these 
tyrants in their iniquitous proceedings. It was a favourite doc- 
trine of James First—no bishop, no king. And it was to the 
liberal policy and republican principles of the Presbyterians and 
Baptists, that England was rid of those tyrants. ‘This difference 
of sentiment, so unanimous in the different sects, can only be 
attributable to those principles which they had respectively imbibed 
in their churches. We find those that favoured clerical dominion, 
reacy to support kingly despotisin, and those that were educated 
in liberal church principles, carried them with their politics of 
state, and resisted kingly despotism with as much zeal as the 
did the ghostly dormision of re church. It is to those liberal 
spirits, who, to escape from the tyranny of the church and state 
in England, in the commencement of the seventeenth century, 
emigrated to America, bringing their republican principles with 
them, and transmitting them to their children, that we are 
indebted for our present blessings and privileges. 

But suppose our views are incorrect as to the influence which 
a submission on the part of the people to clerical rule would have 
on the American character, our opponents have still gained nothing 
by the admission; for although our country is secure in the aftec- 
tions of the people, the church must necessarily lose in the same 
proportion whilst its institutions continue tn direct opposition to 
those of the state. ‘The people may continue for a time to sub- 
mit to them, because no man likes to leave his old associates, but 
they cannot love them, nor approve them. This shews the impro- 
priety of introducing principles into the mere governmental part 
of a church discordant to the education and feelings of the people, 
when a conformity can be adopted without involving principles 
of religion or moral discipline. 

Viewing, therefore, the present polity of our church in either 
noint of view, we cannot think it so well calculated to promote 
the interests of the cause of religion in this country, as one of a 
more liberal character, for although it nay not have a tendency to 
weaken our attachment to the free institutions of the country, 
(which, however, is by no means certain,) it undoubtedly wants, 
at least, those features which are calculated to inspire veneration 
and attachment, as is fully demonstrated by the controversy now 
carrying ov in the church, and which shows conclusively, the pro- 
priety of a change, and the impolicy of the present system, which, 
but for the prejudice of education, or old habits, we are inclined 
to believe, would not find a supporter within its pales. 

ZUINGLY. 
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KNOWLEDGE, LOVE, AND PRACTICE OF DUTY. 


A THREEFOLD cord is not easily broken; yet anv one of the 
strands which compose it. may be snapped with the greatest easev 
Experience shows us that some men set a high value on them- 
selves, because they have acquired much religious knowledge. 
Head-knowledge is enough for them,—they display it largely, 
and hardly affect to conceal the sense of superiority over others, 
which elevates them in their own opinion. Knowledges when it 
stands alone, always puffeth up; but the knowledge of religion, 
is not: religion, nor is the knowledge of our duty, virtue. 

Some to knowledge, add a sentimental love of religion and 
moral virtue. This is particularly discernable in men of culti- 
vated minds and moral sensibility. The same guod taste which 
enables them to judge of the beauties of nature and art, renders 
them exquisitely sensible to the beauty of virtue, and the harmony, 
peace, and enjoyment of human society, which are its results. 
They are apt to suppose themselves to be good men, because they 
can approve of moral excellence in general, and delight to praise 
virtuous men. 

Dr. John has observed, that it is not the mere love of our duty, 
but the performance of it, which constitutes virtue. The remark 
appears to be a sound one, that knowledge of the law of God, 
which is not accompanied with the love of it, and that love of it 
which is not productive of obedience, must be considered, the 
one asa cold speculation, the other as a barren sentimentality. 

The knowledge, love, and practice of our duty, must be united 
in order to constitute real virtue; to entitle us to the approbation 
of others, or to justify us in thinking favourably of ourselves, 
This seems to have been our Lord’s view of the subject, when he 
said to his disciples, “if ye love me, keep my commandments.” 
The connection between the knowledge, love, and practice of 
religious duty, is most beautifully painted in the first Psalm: 
“Blessed is the man who walketh not in the counsel of the un- 
godly, nor standeth in the way of sinners, nor sitteth in the seat 
of the scornful; but his delights is in the law of the Lord, and 
in his law doth he meditate day and night.” He studies the law 
of God that he may know it, when he discovers it, he loves it, and 
because he loves it, he obeys it. He turns with instinctive aversion 
from the speculations and plans of irreligious men, he avoids their 
company, lest he should be ensnared into their practices; and 
the scoffers at religion he utterly abhors. He has his own private 
studies to pursue, his secret delights to enjoy in the holy scriptures; 
and the result of these, is an estrangement from the world. and 
wickedness, and a life spent in the practice of piety and virtue. 

it is by combining these three things in the profession of 
religion, that we may hope for a life of purity and happiness. 
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The man who unites them in his conduct, shall be blessed in all 
that he doeth with the richest blessings of Jehovah’s bounty. Let 
us remember that we can never be sure that we understand our 
duty, till we are conscious that we love it; and we never can be 


conscious that we love it, unless we are engaged in performing it. 
G. 





FOR THE MUTUAL RIGHTS. 


Messrs Epirors, 

Had not “Une of the Laity” insinuated, that we had mis- 
quoted Mr. Bangs in our “Review of the Vindication of Methodist 
Episcopacy,” we should not have noticed his paper; for what he 
has offered to the world at page 412 of the Mutual Rights, as 
“weighty and conclusive reasuning,” in proof that the Methodist 
travelling preachers are the successors of the apostles, does not, 
in our estimation, nerit a reply. But as he supposes we maie a 
mis-quotation in our review, we will, in a brief manner, endea- 
vour to correct his mistake. 

At page 202, vol. 2, of the Wesleyan Repository, we introduced 
several quotations from the “Vindication of Methodist Episcopacy,” 
which it will be proper here to transcribe. 

“Those ministers whom GOD selects to be the shepherds of 
his flock, and the guardians of his people, possess the right of 
governing themselves in religious matters, and all those committed 
to their care.” p. 62. “We have our itinerating superintendency, 
which derives its authority from, and is responsible to the body of 
elders, who claim the right of regulating the affuirs in the 
church,” p. 66. 

“Called of GOD, as this ministry evidently has been, like the 
primitive evangelists and preachers, they went out in his name, 
and were made successful in raising those who were no people, 
to become the people of GOD. And after having thus demon- 
strated the divinity of their inission, in the awakening and con- 
version of souls, have they not a right to govern those who have 
been thus given to them as the fruits of their ministry? Let those 
who call this right in question, if they are able, produce a better.” 
p. 67. “As long as these officers of Christ move in obedience to 
his will, so long the people are bound to submit to their authority, 
in all matters of church government and discipline. ‘Those rest- 
less spirits, prempted by pride and vain conceit of their own 
abilities, who rebel against the order GOD hath established, rebel 
against GUD, and shall receive their own punishment. ‘This is 
not pleading for submission to the authority of man. It is the 
a.thority of GOD. This is the order he hath established for the 
peace and prosperity of his church.” p. 189. 

At page 225, we had occasion to advert to the leading senti- 
ment these passages were intended to inculcate on the minds oi 
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the Methodist people, namely, that it is the prerogative of the 
Methodist travelling preachers, to exercise absolute dominion 
over the members of the Methodist church. We accordingly 
gave, in a concise form, this sentiment in the following words: 
“The people of this country are told, that the Methodist minis- 
ters have the right to absolute government over those whom 
God has given them as the fruit of their labours.” 

It is not necessary to make any remarks on the disingenuous- 
ness of the conduct of “One of the Laity” in this case. We 


hope he will be a little more “cautious” how he makes assertions 
for the future. 


AMICUS. 


wee ee ewe ne 


FOR THE MUTUAL RIGHTS. 


A VIRGINIA REFORMER, 
GENTLEMEN, 

1 take the liberty of addressing you on the subject of the 
Mutual Rights; the work is much respected in this part of the 
country, and is spreading very rapidly through this and the adjacent 
counties. 1 was the first that subscribed for it in these parts, 
and aided in spreading it, in consequence of which, 1 am viewed 
by some, as an enemy to the church; but this only induces me to 
be mure active in the good cause of reform. It is my decided 
opinion, that a delegation from the laity, should be vranted: it is 
their just right; so long, therefore, as this is withheld from them, 
so long they are deprived of the privileges of free men. But it 
would seem, that some of tne laity are quite satisiied with the 
present government of the Methodist Episcopal church; but very 
few are found in this country, who do not feel epposed to that 
form of church government, which deprives freemen of those 
rights that belong to every denomination of Protestant Christians 
in this happy land. Lhere are a few, however, who seem to be 
friendly fo ‘the powers that be. This is not much to be wotidered 
at, when we consider the force of the prejudices of education. 
They have been, and are stil! taught, that the present government 
of the Methodist Episcopal church, is a scriptural one. 

As it respects the presiding elders, it is my opinion, they are— 
L had ike to have said, a useless set of men to the church. It 
seems, however, they are active in fire-side circles to support the 
powers that be. { ‘will state one circumstance out of many: at 
a quarterly-meeting, recently held not one hundred miles trom 
where I live, a young man of my acquaintance, intimated to the 
presiding elder his intention to travel, if he could get an appoint- 
inent from conference. No direct answer was made. On Sunday, 
this young man was invited to spend the evening with the presid- 
ing elder, and at mght the subject of reform was introduced; the 
young man soon learnt, that refurmers were not desirable crea- 
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tures in the annual conference. I saw the young man a few 
days after, and found, that a few flourishes from a presiding elder 
had completely converted him, and that he had shifted his ground. 

1 am fully of the opinion, that if the Mutual Rights shall 
continue to be conducted as it has been heretofore, it must 
ultimately obtain the object in view. I will, as heretofore, 
cast in my mite in spreading the truth and light therein cun- 
tained. 

A Virointa RerorMer. 


SN INQUIRY INTO THE PROPRIETY AND NECESSITY OF A 
FREE PERIODICAL PUBLICATION UPON CHURCH GOVERN- 
MENT. 


A PERIODICAL Work on the interesting subject of church govern- 
ment, cannot be regarded as a matter of indifference by any 
person of common intelligence; it must, therefore, be viewed by 
all, either as a good or as an evil. Our liberty, our safety, our 
social happiness and our usefulness, depend much upon the nature 
of the government under which we live: so that an indifference 
to the subject of government, either civil or ecclesiastical, can 
only resuit from ignorance and inconsideration. 

That a public investigation of the principles of government, 
ought to be conducted with candour, temper, and modesty, must 
be admitted by all parties; because, inflammatory productions are 
calculated to excite in the public mind a state of tumult and 
passion, that is inconsistent with the first principles of all good 
government. When two parties set themselves in array against 
each other, they have great temptations to indulge an indiscreet 
and fiery zeal, and to charge each other with an intemperate 
spirit, where in fact it does not exist; but the public will judge 
of this matter, and so will that Eternal Being judge, who knows 
with infallible certainty the secrets of all hearts. 

Admitting, then, the total impropriety of intemperate measures, 
the question uffers itself to our serious consideration,—is it right 
or wrong—is it good or evi/, to inquire into the nature and just 
principles of church government, and to carry on a public investi- 
gation of the subject, with fairness and moderation, in the face 
of the whole community? Is this likely to be a benefit to the 
church and to the world, or will it be injurious to bothr That it 
is a good and not an evil, and will be beneficial and not injurious, 
{ hope will appear from the following reflections: 

1. As light is better than darkness, so truth is better than error 
for all mankind. ‘This axiom none will deny. Or if any should, 
the absurdity of that denial will be intuitively perceived by every 
candid and reflecting mind. And until it be denied. we deem it 
superfluous to advance arguments in its defence. If, then, truth 
is better than error for all mankind, the more generally, correctly 
47 vou. J. 
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and extensively truth is understood, the more will the happiness 
of the human family be promoted;—the more will the church of 
Jesus Christ be benefited. 

2. More truth will be discovered and understood by a diligent 
and candid inguiry, than by a neglect of such inquiry. ‘This 
position is about as self-evident as the former. For, why did the 
great Lord of the universe give us improveable faculties, but that 
we should improve them? Why did he give us power to progress 
from one truth to another, but that this power should be used for 
the enlargement of our knowledge, in order to the enlargement 
and conlirmation of our virtue aud happiness?. As well might we 
say, a man ought to shut his eyes in order to perceive visible 
objects, as to say he ought to neglect the diligent exercise of his 
understanding in order to find the truth. ltis evident from the 
structure of the human mind. that its eternal author intended it 
should be active in the search of truth. He who neglects the 
diligent exercise of his understanding, sins against the design of 
his creation. He insults the gracious author of his being. And 
he who attempts to trammel the minds of his fellow-creatures, 
and to hinder or obstruct the free exercise of their faculties, is 
guilty of a double transgression; he sins against the majesty of 
God, and against the rights, the duties, and the privileges of his 
fellow-mmen; and yet, alas! many are guilty of this transgression, 
and think, at the same time, that they are free from sin! What 
a dreadful cloud must be upon their understanding! “If the 
light which is in thee be darkness, how great is that darkness!” 

3. This course of diligent inquiry is enjoined by the sacred 
authority of revelation. “Meditate upon these things; give thyself 
wholly to them, that thy profiting may appear to all.” (1 Tim. iv. 
15.) Again: “Hear and understand.—He that hath ears to hear, 
let him hear.” (Matt. xi. 15.) “Israel doth not know, my people 
doth not consider.” (Isai. i. 5.) “I meditate on all thy works; I 
muse on the work of thy hands.” (Psal. exliii. 5.) “These were 
more noble than those in ‘Thessalonica, in that they received the 
word with all readiness of mind, and searched the scriptures 
daily, whether those things were so.” (Acts xvii. 11.) Thus we 
find, that the conduct of the Bereans,in searching and examining 
the matter for the:nselves, “whether those things were so,” was 
approved by their great author, and declared to be a noble exer- 
cise of their faculties by the voice of inspiration. 

And who, you ask, ever doubted this? Why bring formal argu- 
ments to prove that every man has a right to hear, and examine 
and judge for himself? a matter that is admitted by all parties 
without any hesitation. Answer. “But when the Jews of Thessa- 
lonica had knowledge, that the word of God was preached of 
Paul at Berea, they came thither also, and stirred up the people.” 
(Acts xvi. 13.) Did not those Jews wish to “cast dust into the air,” 
and thereby to hinder the noble Bereans from having a fair 
opportunity to examine and judge for themselves? Besides their 
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attempts to raise an open tumult, it is not improbable that hun- 
dreds of them were secretly employed in persuading the people 
that Paul was a dangerous man, and that his epistles were very 
bad books, that ought by no means to be read. And if similar 
stratagems are resurted to among us, to divert the attention of the 
people from the means of information, in vain are we told that all 
parties agree for every man to have a fair opportunity to examine 
and judge for himself. 

4. The history of past ages, and the present condition of the 
world, furnish the convincing argument of experience, that it is 
altogether beneficial for the soul of man to be left free in the 
exercise of its mental faculties. When did the church of Jesus 
Christ enjoy most happiness and most religion? Undoubtedly 
from the days of the apostles to the end of the first century, when 
Christians enjoyed the glorious liberty of the children of God, 
each one having the privilege to “search the scriptures” for himself, 
and to judge for himself, “whether those things were so.” When 
was the church most destitute of happiness and religion? Un- 
doubtedly during those dark ages, when christian liberty was 
destroyed by the hand of ecclesiastical despotism, and when the 

oor degraded /aity had not the privilege even to read the living 
oracles of their salvation; but as native “aliens and slaves,” had 
to be dependant on “God’s ambassadors” for all instruction in the 
faith, for the pardon of their sins, and for deliverance from the 
fires of purgatory. Look at the present state of the world: 
What country of the old world is it, in which the people enjoy 
most liberty of thowght—liberty of speech—and liberty of the 
press? Itis England. What country is it in which the people 
enjoy most happiness and most religion? It is England. What 
country of the new world is it, in which the people enjoy most 
liberty of thought—liberty of speech—and liberty of the press? 
The United States. What country is it, in which the people 
enjoy most happiness and most religion? ‘The United States? 
These facts speak with a voice that ought to be attended to, and 
understood from the rising to the setting ef the sun. Let the 
‘intelligent sons of England and America, keep their eyes open 
to this vastly interesting scene. .The happiness of their children 
to the thousandth generation, may depend much upon their vigi- 
lance, and magnanimous resolution, to maintain this choice 
inheritance delivered to them from their ancestors; anu a supine 
indifference to the liberty and happiness of the community, is a 
deplorable and melancholy symptom of degeneracy in any age or 
nation. 

And let not the friends of humanity deceive themselves. 
Human nature is still the same; and no doubt there are too many 
both in England and America, who have a secret and keen desire 

to destroy this general liberty, that they may have the pitiful 
happiness of being many masters, both in church and state. 
‘Thousands of people, through ignorance, bigotry and superstition, 
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will second and carry on the same design; if we judge of the 
future by the past, we may expect that, with fiery zeal, they will 
labour to forge the chains that are to bind and enslave their own 
souls, and the souls of their children after them. ‘The people 
would not do this, if they understood their true interest, and the 
dignity and value of their character as free men; but many inge- 
nious stratagems may be used to keep them in the dark;—to work 
upon their passions and prejudices;—and to divert their attention 
from the means of information. Alas! it is not merely “One of 


the Laity,” but thousands of the laity are in this danger; and, if 


many should be disposed to nourish and confirm their native 
ignorance, in order to make them the willing toois of despotism, 
it is hoped that others will feel their sacred obligation to throw the 
whole weight of their influence into the other scale, that they 
may guard and maintain the liberties of the church and of the 
world. 

lf any should consider these suggestions insufferable, and be 
disposed to ask, how any man can have the effrontery to imagine 
it possible for such corrupt principles to have place in the church, 
we refer them to the heart of the twelfth century for an answer. 
What has by inan been done, may by man be done again. If there 
be no secret wish any where, to keep the people in the dark, for 
the purposes of imposition, why is there an objection any where, 
that there should be a free inquiry, and a full investigation of the 
subject of church government? Does truth need concealment? 
or is error too strong for the truth, when both are brought together, 
to be seen in a clear light?—To this the following answers may, 
perhaps, be given:— 

i. 't may be said, that men of the greatest talents are as likely 
to exert themselves in defence of error as in defence of truth;— 
and, by their speculations and controversies, they bewilder their 
own minds and the minds of the people; the consequence of which 
is, that the people are confused, and are led into darkness, and 
not into light. by these public investigations. 

In answering this objection, it must be admitted, that men of 
the greatest talents, are as liable to run into error as other men. 
They are men of like passions and prejudices, and, perhaps, have 
some prejudices peculiar to themselves. A consciousness of 
superiority in mental ability, may generate pride and vain confi- 
dence, and hinder the cultivation of that modesty and diffidence, 
which are essential to the right exercise of the understanding, and 
to the successful pursuit of truth; but while reason is left free, 
and revelation free, and common sense free, will none be found in 
the community to employ their talents on the side of truth? 
Will none be found of sufficient ability to untie the gordian knot, 
and to lay open the sophisms of ingenious men? Mr. Hume had few 
equals, and fewer superiors, in the vigour and acuteness of intel- 
lectual ability; yet Providence, we find, raised up a Reid to 
refute the errors of his philosophy, and a Campbell to detect the 
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sophisms of his infidelity. Gibbon exhausted his “elegant powers 
of description” to bring a cloud upon the christian cause; but he was 
met by the keen arguments and mild rebukes, of a philosophic 
Watson, who was fully his equal, both in literary acquirements 
and in the charms of a flowing eloquence. Had only part of the 
community been free to speak and to write, error might have 
been fully propagated, while those friends of truth and righteous- 
ness, would not have dared to reply; but, as all were left free, 
error was met by the truth, and was overcome. And the téuth. 
both of philosophy and religion, has been more fully vindicated, and 
is now better understood than it would have been, if such men as 
Gibbon, and Hume, and Voltaire, and Paine, had been forbidden 
to speak or to write. Why then should we wish to lay an embargo 


upon the free powers of the human soul? Shall part of the com- . 


munity be free and the other bound, or shall we all be free together? 
*As ye would that men should do to you, do ve even so to. thein; 
ta this is the law and the prophets.” (Matt. vii. 12.) 

2. It may be objected. that this public controversy is calculated 
to raise tumults in the community, and to divide and destroy the 
church, under pretence of harmonizing and reforming it. Ans. 

But why should we rise into a tumult, while each individual is 
free to think, to speak, and to write his sentiments, and his rea- 
sons, without any obstruction? ‘Tumults never arise in the com- 
munity, until individuals first allow them to arise in their own 
breasts; and, what person will permit his mind to be agitated and 
thrown into a passion, while he enjoys equal liberty with every 
other individual? From what can the tumult in his mind arise, 
except from a consciousness of the weakness of his cause, or 
from his inability to defend it, or from a want of power to impose 
silence upon lis objectors? if a.conviction begin to take place in 
his mind, that his cause is weak, this will naturally produce a 
struggle; argument on the one hand, will be appealing to his 
candour; a combination of circumstances on the other, may tenc 
to raise his prejudice and his passions; his understanding pauses; 
his conscience whispers; his will struggles; his pride, his ‘interes a 
his habits, his connections, his popularity, all have something to 
dictate upon the subject, How shall he avoid a tumuli? He will 
avoid it, by having the christian magnanimity to follow truth and 
conscience at the hazard of every thing in the world; but if he 
shall do violence to his understanding and his conscience, and 
yield to the impulses of prejudice and passion, he will soon feel a 
storm in his own bosom, and will be prepared and disposed to 
carry that storin into the community. If his cause be good, and 
he be unable to defend it, let him have humility enough to commit 
the defence of it into other hands. No tumult, but that “of pride, can 
arise from this source. If the tumult in his mind arise from a want 
of power to impose silence on those who differ from him, how can he 
he pacified? Let him fight and subdue that enemy within, and let 
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him yield to the royal law of heaven: “thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself,” and be hold, there will be a great calm! But while the 
deep reluctance and opposition shall abide in his mind, that another 
should enjoy the same liberty he enjoys himself, there must be a 
storm within. He desires to put his opponents to silence;—he 
feels that he cannot do if by argument; he frets because he has no 
other way of doing it;—he is pained by the arguments which he 
cannot answer, and to which he will not yield; dark suspicions 
begin to rise in his heart, and soon he finds himself disposed to 
judge his brother without candour, and to vilify him without 
mercy. 

Now the question is, are we under obligation to give up our 
judgment, our reason, our conscience and our Bible;—and to im- 
pose silence on ourselves, to keep this brother from first raising a 
tumult in his own breast, and then carrying his tumult into the 
coimmunityr 

We are indeed under obligation to treat him kindly, and to 
weigh his arguments fairly; also to bear his abuse patiently, and 
conscientiously to avoid returning “evil for evil, or railing for 
railing;” but if “nothing will satisfy him but for us to own his infalli- 
bility, and give up the liberty of speech and of the press, we 
must not do this thing. And if be shall, after all this, go and 
raise a storm and a tumult in the community, the whole responsi- 
bility of it, will be upon his own soul. 

As to this investigation tending to divide the church, it may 
be worth while to inquire, what but truéh is the centre of union 
to the church? What is to support and make known the truth, 
but the evedence of reason and revelation? How is that evidence 
to be perceived and understood but by fair examination? And 
how is that examination to give us any aid in helping each other 
to find the truth, but by che liberty of speech and of the press? 
Are we unwilling to give or receive any aid from each other, in 
the pursuit of truth and righteousness? If so, to what purpose are 
we united as achurchr Is it not to watch over each other in love, 
and to help one another to work out our salvation? And conse- 
quently, to help each other to the knowledge of truth, which is 
the great instrument of our salvation. And the more we help 
each other to (rue views of church government, the greater is the 
probability of our settling down on the plan which is right, and 
which of course, will promote our harmony and permanency as a 
church; because truth and right go tegethe ‘r,s and will stand with 
firmness against ev ery opposer 10 the universe. 

Let it first be supposed possible, that there are some errors in 
our plan of church governinent: let it secondly be supposed possi- 
ble by cali investigation, for the body to be ‘convinced of those 
errors; will it not follow from these premises, that it is possible 
for the body to remove those errors, and reform its plan of acarygy 
ment, without Seas divided or destroyed? If this be denied, i 
must be on supposition, either that there is too much igno- 
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rance and incapacity in the church to be convinced of the truth, 
or too much corruption to receive it, and to act upon it, after being 
convinced. ‘Lhe first cannot be supposed, and the last, it is pre- 
sumed, will not readily be admitted. 

If the reformers have falten into errors, and are striving to 
spread those errors abroad among the people, let men of ability 
step forth, as becomes the dignity and responsibility of their 
standing, and plainly shew the people those errors, by refuting 
all the sophistry of these reformers. If they refuse to do this, and 
will not listen to the arguments of their opponents, much léss 
attempt.to answer them;—if on the contrary, they shall persever- 
ingly use unfair means to prevent inquiry and examination, by 
reproaching, threatening and punishing all who presume to think 
for themselves, and to “search the scriptures daily. whether these 
things are so;”-—then let earth and heaven judge who the men are, 
that “will not come to the light, lest their deeds should be 
reproved.” And if divisions should unhappily be the final result, 
let all considerate and candid men judge who will be most ac- 
countable for those divisions. 

Why may there not be as much virtue in the Methodist Episco- 
pal church, as the church of England manifested in the last 
century? A public controversy was carried on for years in the 
bosom of that church, among her own members and ministers, and 
that too upon some of the most important doctrines of christianity. 
Mr. Wesley, Mr. Fletcher, and Mr. Sellon, were all ministers of 
the church of England, when thev had the noble independence to 
defend the doctrine of general redemption, notwithstanding the 
loud clamour of their opponents, that they were contradicting the 
seventeenth article of their own church. Mr. Shirley, Mr. Hill, 
and Mr. Veplady, were employed on the other side of the con- 
troversy, all members and ministers of the same church; and 
though one of Mr. Fletcher’s opponents indirectly threatened him 
with excommunication, yet this threat was never put into execu- 
tion, aad the violence of expulsion has never been resorted to, 
unto thisday. And who will say the church has been injured by 
the investigation? Will Methodists say so? Wil intelligent 
Episcopalians say so? It is presumed they will not. Light has 
been carried through the world by the labours of those noble 
minded men; and venerations yet ‘unborn, will bless God that 
they ever existed. 

There is no dispute among us upon doctrines, excepting such 
as have an immediate relation to the forms of church government; 
and if the church of England could have patience to see her 
members and ministers carry on a public controversy upon the 
important doctrines above mentioned, without proceeding to vio- 
lent measures;—why must we fly into a rage with each other, 
merely because our members and ministers happen to differ upon 
the subject of church government and discipline?—Is it because 
we are children in understanding, or because we have more of the 
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spirit of popery in our bosom than the church of England had in 
the days of Mr. Wesley and Mr. Fletcher? 

It will, perhaps, be replied, that the real cause of our solicitude 
and agitation is, a fear that one error will open the way for 
another;—that errors in discipline will open the way for errors in 
doctrine;—until delusion shall overspread the church like a mighty 
flood, and sweep away ail the fruit of our labours, and of the 
labours of our ancestors, who have just now been so highly 
commended. 

‘That we are liable to fall into errors, and even to progress with 
increasing wildness from one error to another, is indeed a melan- 
choly truth. Let this then be granted. And let it be granted 
also, that not some of us only, but all are liable to this great weak- 
ness; and none more so than the man who is most confident that 
he is in no danger. All this being admitted, what necessarily 
follows? Certainly, that every sou! of us, ought solemnly to con- 
sider the danger; to examine dispassionately where our weakness 
is most exposed; and to implore the guardian protection of 
Almighty Gad. And after all this is done, what shall we do next? 
Shall we use the faculties God has given us to distinguish truth 
irom falsehood, or neglect the use of them altogether: Shall a 
child, who is ordered by his parent to go a certain journey, sit 
still and not movea step, because he Is liable to fall down on the 
way? or, shall he not rather look well to his foot-steps and go ont 
If there are by- paths to jead him out of the way, let him be the 
more watchful, cautious and attentive; but let him not blindfold 
his eyes under pretence that darkness is a surer guide for him 
than light; and let him be determined also, that eibars shall not 
do it for him. Some appear d'sposed to say, let him shut his 
eyes, and passively yield himself to an infallible guide, as the 
only way to avoid error and destruction. But where shall such a 
ouide be found? Jesus Christ ts indeed an infallible guide, but 
he commands his disciples to keep their eyes open, assuring them 
that though his instructions are infallible, yet they are ‘liabie, 
through the fallibility of their minds—their passions and preju- 
dices, to mistake these instructions. He will not deliver them 
from the responsibility of using their own faculties. He could 
indeed conduct them with infallible certainty, even if they were 
blindfolded, provided it could accord with the infinity of his wis- 
dom to take them out of a state of moral probation, but this he 
will not do; and therefore they must carefully use the faculties 
which he has given them, to avoid all the darkness of error, and 
constantly to ‘walk as children of light. 

Where shall we find a better guide? Can any pope be found, 
who is more infallible than Jesus Christ? or can any church be 
found, which, in its embodied capacity, is more infallible than he? 
If we are liable to mistake the infallible instructions of Jesus 
Christ, how will our condition be made better, by having an infal- 
lible pope, or an infallible church, whose instructions we are 
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equally liable to mistake? Will they free us from the responsi- 
bility of using our own faculties, and answer for us in the great 
duy of judzment? If they should agree to do so, and piedge 
themselves ever so solemnly, how could we dare to trust to it? 
How would we feel when the Judge eternal should put the ques- 
tion to every soul of us——When did | give you liberty to lay 
aside the use of your own faculties, and blindly yield yourselves 
uj to the guidance of any earthly authority? Did [ not tell you, 
“:f the blind lead the blind, both will fall into the ditch?? Now 
if in this case our condemnation would be great, for suffering 
another to blindfold us, contrary to the plain instructions of our 
Master, how great must be the condemnation of that pope, or that 
church, who sha!l blasphemously assume this high authority! 

We may look around the world as long as we please, and in 
vain may we expect to find any better way to prevent the ravages 
of error, than for reason and truth to be left free to combat, and 
to overcome it. And it is evident from the experience of the 
whole pro‘estant world, that the more perfectly and generally 
this mental liberty is allowed, the more does truth prevail, and 
the more effectuaily is error refuted and overcome. Why tremble 
and quake then, for fear that error should absolutely be too strong 
for “the truth as it is in Jesus?” 

3. It may be said, this periodical publication is a direct and 
open rebellion against the church;—that it is a “conspiracy” and 
“an outrageous enterprize,’—and that unless we allow the church 
to have authority over her own members, it is-impossible for any 
church to exist. Answer. 

It is certain the church has all the authority over its members, 
that was granted by our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; and it is 
the wisdom and glory of the church to own no authority but that 


alone. A voluntary society, may indeed enact laws of expulsion 


at pleasure; for, as it has none but a self-created authority, it may 
exercise that authority without limitation or restriction, in respect 
to the terms of membership. No one has a right to interfere or 
complain, if its members should multiply their laws of expulsion, 
until they shall terminate in the disorganization of the society; 
nor can any one deny that they have the privilege, if they see 
proper, to call themselves a church; but none who are acquainted 
with the New Testament, can for a moment admit, that such a 
society is a church of Jesus Christ; because it is not organized 
upon his authority. A true church of Jesus Christ, feels and owns 
his sacred authority, from centre to circumference, regulating all 
the parts of its administration. The laws of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, are the essential laws of his church, and all her other rules 
of discipline, are intended only as by-laws, that are necessary 
to carry the essential laws of the Divine Master fully into effect. 
When did Jesus Christ give his church a right to enact essential 
laws in addition to his own, that sould have equal authority over 
the church membership of his disciples? Who can bring the 
48 VoL. 
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shadow of a proof from the sacred volume, in support of this high 
prerogativer : 
If the church can enact one essential law of expulsion, in 
addition to the laws of the New Testament, it can enact a thous- 
and; tor if the authority be once admitted, who can pretend to limit 
the number of laws that are to exist under that authority? And 
if we own the principle, who does not see that any church in 
Christendom, can wake religion and religious discipline, very 
different things from what they were made to be by the high 
authority of our Redeemert Nor let any one pretend, that the 
New Testament is merely a constitution for the church legislature, 
and that all is well so long as no law is enacted in contradiction 
to God’s word; for it is evident from the face of the New Testa- 
ment, that it was never intended for such a constitution, other- 
wise the powers of the legislature would have been defined and 
limited, according to the essential desien of all constitutional law. 
Many pernicious laws could be enacted by the church, without 
being in express con/radiction to the scriptures; because the scrip- 
tures, not being given to define the powers of a legislature, may 
have said nothing upon the subject. For instance, the church could 
enact a law that her members shall, at the expense of their mem- 
bership, use Jeads in their torms of prayer;—that for certain 
faults, they shall walk on their knees upon eravel- stones;—that 
they shall follow the host in procession according to the order of 
the church, &c. &c. Now in all these cases, ond many more, it 
might be urged that the law is not contrary to scripture, because 
the scriptures say nothing upon the subject.—In this way the 
church, in days of old, went away from under the shadow of the 
Almighty, and gradually admitted corcuption into her bosom, until 
she became “the mother of harlots and abominations of the earth;” 
and among all the causes of ecclesiastical apostacy, few, perhaps, 
were more influential than this assumption of power to enact laws 
at pleasure, that should have equal authority over the members 
of the church, with the sacred laws of divine revelation. 
gut let the master himself speak upon this subjects “Go ye, 
therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; [and why not 
in the name of the church also, if the church has equal authoritvey 
teaching them to observe all things WHATSOBRVER TL HAVE 
COMMANDED YOU: and, lo! Lam with you alway,even unto the 
end of the world. Amen.” Matt. xxviii. 19, 20. “For i testily unto 
every man [and consequently every warcony? | that heareth the 
words of tie prophecy of this book, if any man shall add unto these 


things, God shall add unto him the plagues that are written in this 
book.” Rev. xxii. 18. Now, as this book contains the Jaws of 
God for his church. how can we more effec tually add thereunto, 


than to add other laws that shell have equal authority over the 
church-membership of his children? 
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Now we are pre! ared fo come to the question: has Jesus Christ, 
or has he nor, given authority to “the law-making department of 
the church,” to enjoin on his people, at the expense of their mem- 
bership, to give up the liberty of speech and of the press, upon 
the subject of church vovernment? Vf he has, let his sacred words 
be brought forward. that all may understand, since all are so 
deeply interested in the matter; if he has not, then why call this 
investigation a rebellion, a “conspiracy,” or an “outrageous enter- 
prise?” A rebellion against whom? 2 conspiracy against what? 
It is not a rebellion against divine authority; nor is it surely, @ 
conspiracy against the liberties of mankind. No: tt is a rebellion 
against the high pretensions of popery, and a conspiracy against 
the return of that ecclesias/ical despotism, that once involved the 
Christian world in worse than Egyptian darkness, and drenched 
the earth wih its tears and with its blood. 

4, It may be said, those reformers are a company of restless 
spirits, who are governed in all their opposition, by the desire of 
power: that they only complain of power because it is not in their 
own hands, and wish such changes as will open-their way into 
office, to have the pleasure of exercising that authority which 
they now affect to despise. Answer: 

‘This is the common oxtery of political parties in church and 
state: one says, your sole object is to get into power; the other 
says, your sole object is to hold fast, and establish yourself in 
power: and supposing the charge to be just on both sides, what 
political or moral casuist can determine which.is the greater evil 
of the two, a high ambition to obfain power when we have it not, 
ora high ambition to refain it, when already in possession? If 
the first be a vice, how can the second be a virtue. seeing the love 
of power is the esseace of the charge on both sides? That this 
disposition is too common and too deep In human nature, has been 
abundantly evinced from the days in which Nimrod began to be a 
mighty man, unto this day; and the wisdom of modern ages has 
been employed in establishing the forms of government in a way 
best calculated to cause power to circulate, and frequently to 
change its possessors. Query. Who loves power most; the man 
who wishes it frequently to change its possessor, or he who wishes 
it to be permanently established in a few hands? he who chooses a 
government in which he can only hold it a téle while, or he who 

wishes to hold it for ever? Let common sense answer the question. 

And let it not be said, we are too re/igious to need the guards 
which they have to make use of in the political governments of 
the world. Alas! ecclesiastical ambition has kept pace with po- 
litical, for more than a thousand years; and the time has been 
when the priesthood outran the kings and nobles of the world. 
The language of facts ts a powerful language; and let not those 
awful and instructive facts be forgotten by the christian church. 
Nor let any man object in his heart, against our striving to keep 
the public attention alive to this subject. Such an objection must 
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be very inconsiderate: for it is manifestly the will of God that we 
should attend to this matter, and reflect upon it very seriously; 
and on no other supposition can we sccount for the course of his 
providence: how many thousands have been puzzled with the 
question, why did the great Ruler of the world, who is omnipo- 
tent and omniscient, suffer the dark horrors of the inquisition to 
rise to such an height, and to coutinue for such a fength of time? 
The only satisfactory answer appears to be this: He suffered it 
to be so, that the world might see what human nature is, and that 
the dark and dreaciul example of a fallen church might be a 
powerful admonition to succeeding ages, to the end of time. 
These things have been left upon providential record, for our ad- 
munition, that we should not lust after the evil things (especially 
ecclesiastical power and glory) as they alsu lusted. Now, if it be 
admitted, that heaven intended thus to admonish us, which can- 
not be reasonably doubted, why should any man feel himself 
“tremblingly alive all o’er,” because the melancholy scenes of 
former days are sol: mnoly brought inte view, in order that every 
Christian upon earth may stand on his guard, and with his best 
abilities endeavour to prevent the return of such dive calamities? 
If we be indeed the friends of God and man, we must surely re- 
joice to assist in such laudable efforts; but if, on the contrary, we 
feel grieved and offended at every attempt to diffuse light through 
the commurity upon this interesting subject, we have cause to 
regard this as a symptom of ecclesiastical disease, and a fear that 
if the people should become too well informed, they would be too 
eapable of drawing comparisons between ancient and modern 
tines. If it be said, these suggestions are intended as a secret 
reproach upon our church, and to excite suspicions of her integrity, 
which is insufferable from one of her own members; the answer is 
easy: if our church be really tree from the spirit of popery, she 
will rejoice to see that spirit opposed, not by one only, but by all 
of her members; if she be not free from it, it is highly necessary 
that the old leaven should be purged out of her, lest it should 
ultimately deaven the whole lump. 

If the reformers are ambitious for supreme and perpetual au- 
thority, let us make haste, and so modify the government, as 
shall effectually prevent them from accomplishing their design. 
Let us establish it upon such principles as will give them plainly 
to sev, that if they come into oflice, it must be as the servants of 
God’s people, and not as cbsoluée masters, tree from all responsi- 
bility to the church. Uhis nought have a tendency to cure their 
ambition; to bring down their high desire of authority; and then, 
if they shoutd ever come into office, there would be some hope of 
their coming in the spirit of those old dis -ciples, who with calm and 
dignified sincerity could say, “we preach not ourselves, but Christ 
Jesus the Lord, and ourselves, YOUR SERVANTS, for Jesus’ 
sake.” Lhey would feel the force of the great Master’s admoni- 
tion: “Ye know that the princes of the Gentiles exercise dominion 
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ever them, and they that are vreat exercise authority upon them. 
But, i shall not be so among you: but, whosoever will be great 

among you, let him be your menisters and whosoever will be chief 
among you, det him be your serva t.” Matt. xx. 25, 26, 27. The 
would feel their ambition give way, at bis account of the Phari- 
sees: they “love the uppermost rooms at feasts, and the chief seats 
in the synagogues, and greetings in the markets, and to be called 
of men rabbi, ravin. But be not ye called raboi; for one ts your 
master, even Christ, and alt ye are bretiren. And, call no man 
your Father upon the earth: for, one is your Father, which is in 
heaven. Ne:ther be ye called masters: for one is your master, 
even Christ.” Matt. xxiii. 6—10. ‘They would feel the responsi- 
bility implied in the apostle James’s exhortation: “My brethren, 
be not many masters, knowing that we shall receive the greater 
concemnation.” James me 1. 

From these passages, and others of the same kind, it appears 
that an «fficer in the church of Jesus Christ is tantamount to a 
minister, and a minister to a servant; and that all his ministers 
are absolutely forbidden to be masters. What is the difference, 
then, between an officer and a master? The first has his authority 
and duty established by law, and is responsible to the community 
for his oar rersnase- but what is the last? An African slave 
can tell, by fev/ing, what the word master means; and, perhaps, 
it cenl | uot be difficult to make it piain, even to his understand- 
ing, that the word waster signifies a man who, in his own indi- 
vidual sou}, holds the authority of law-giver, judge, ‘and execu- 
tioner, without any responsibility that shall give the subjects of 
his government the least redress, however oppressive that govern- 
ment may become. Now, if this view of the subject be just, and 
if many ministers hold the legislative, judiciary, and executive 
powers all in their own hands, without responsibility, shail we 
call them many masters? or what shall we call them? Whatever 
name we may give them, it appears pretty manifest that when 
such persons complain of others for an undue desire of power, 
they utter their complaint with a very ill grace. 

The inordinate desire of power ought indeed to be subdued in 
all our hearts; for, it is a desire the most destructive, perhaps, of 
any that is to be found in human nature. Its dreadful effects 
have been keenly felt, and bitterly deplored, through domestic, 
religious, and civil society, ever since Cain killed his brother Abel; 
and the antediluvian age has not been the only age in which it has 
caused the earth to be filled with violence. It has a pernicious in- 
fluence over all orders of society, filling some with dictatorial self- 
sufficiency, and others with a spirit of servile and dastardly sub- 
mission; and no man can be truly a man of principle, until he 
shall be made free, both from the desire of power, and from the 
dread of it. It is true, the men called reformers are as liable to 
this sore disease as their brethren, and have equal cause to be 
constantly on their guard against it. ‘Io accomplish its destruc- 
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tion, we oucht to brine the whole force of religious sentiment to 
bear upon it; and to consider well the transient insignificancy of 
all earthly distinctions of office, when compared with the great 
objects of religion and immortality. Here we are following each 
other, with quick succession, into the grave; and shall we, with 
the vast scenes of a boundless eternity before us, be filled with 
anxiety and solicitude for the little momentary distinctions of 
church legislation and executive authority? After a man’s soul 
shall have been a thousand years in eternity, what will it be to 
him to louk back and remember that he was a law-maker, a bishop, 
or a presiding elder? A solicitude for such honours and offices 
may, perhaps, be excusable in young men, (in consideration of 
their inexperience,) but, for men in middle age, or past the me- 
ridian of life, to be governed by such frivolous desires, is deplora- 
ble and inexcusable. A man who feels himself dependent on 
those offices for honour and dignity, has very little real diguity of 
character, or it would carry him through ‘without them. Who 
can help admiring the great and amiable Mr. Fietcher? And wh 
was he a great man? Truly, because his noble soul could humble 
itself at the foot of the cross, and despise the little offices of 
worldly and ecclesiastical dignity. His heaven-instructed mind 
was too great to stoop to the pitiful tinsel of the world, or to 
amuse itself with the empty honours of an hour. He understood 
the secret of greatness, revealed by his divine Master: “Whoso- 
ever will be great among you, let him be least of all, and servant 
of all.” He found inexpressible pleasure in having his own great- 
ness all lost and swallowed up in the glory and vreatness of the 
Deity; that the creature might feel its native nothingness, and 
on God may be all in all. 

. It may ve said again, that this “unnatural war in the church” 
will have a pernicious influence upon the spirit of religion, and 
can Only result from a want of religion in its promoters: they 
have surely become “vacksliders,” or they would not oppose the 
good cause which Heaven has so evidently owned and blessed. 

lt is not unlikely, that handreds or thousands of pious people 
have honestly entertained this objection. For their sake, it becomes 
us to consider the subject candidly and deliberately. Let them 
— be invited religiously to weigh the following reflections: 
. No truth, perhaps, is more manifest, from the face of the 
Nei Testament, than that it is the wiil of God for the religion, 
r which is the same thing, for the faith of his people to be tried. 
“That the trial of your faith being much more precious than of 
goid that perisheth, though it be tried with fire, might be found 
unto praise and honour ain ylory at the appearing of Jesus Christ.” 
1 Pet.i. 7. Now, who can doubt, that close and honest investi- 
gation. or the conflict between truth and error, will be one prin- 
cipal cause of the /ria/ of our faith? It was so in the days ot the 
apostles; in the days of the reformation; and in the days of our 
pivus ancestors of the last century. What struggles had Mr. 
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Wesley and his friends with the Mystics, the Antinomians, and 
others? How did he and others feel, when he had to retire from 
London, and with a weight of grief to cry out, “O! that I had 
wings like a dove, that | might fly away, and be at rest!” Those 
who have carefully read his Journal, have not forgotten that in- 
teresting part of his history; nor have they forgotten to admire 
the dignity and greatness of mind which he manifested on that 
and similar occasions. But, did he lay down his pen, or impose 
silence upon bis opposers by a high hand of absolute authority, 
for fear the spirit of religion would be driven out of the worldé 
No: he went on, and let “them vo on, until error retired into ob- 
scurity, and truth ériumphed gloriously. 

This difference of opinion, and controversy among us, will 
doubtless be the occasion of severe trials, on both sides: but, is 
our religion of so feeble a constitution that it must fall “when the 
floods come, the rains descend, and the winds blow, and beat upon 
it vehemently?” Weare told of some who “receive the word with 


joy, and endure for a while; but when persecution or tribulation 


ariseth, by and by they are offended, and bring forth no feuit to 
perfection.” The present controversy may possibly be used as 
an instrument of Providence, to break down this superficial reli- 
gion ainong us, as the only means of bringing us to strive in good 
earnest to “get a better and more permanent. religion. Fear not, 
therefore, ye sons and daughters of the Lord Almighty: truth and 
true religion will “come furth as gold;” while ervor only will fly 
like “the chaff of the summer threshing- Hoors.” 

2. Let it be considered, that it is not fair controversy that does 
the evil; it is not searching the scriptures daily, whether those 
things are so; nor is it a calm and deliberate course of manly 
argument; but it is passion, and prejudice, and policy, and cun- 
ning, and suspicion, and sly msinuation, and bigotry, and par- 
tiality, and secret or open slander:—these are the evils that 
oppose the spirit of religion, and at the same time show the wani 
of it. Such are the backsliders, whether they be reformers or 
not. Will it be said, these evils will necessarily arise out of 
such a controversy! It seems then, our religion is so weak, that 
we must fly into a passion when our brethren differ from us in 
opinion. Our pride of opinion is so great, and our conscious 
infall:bility so strong, that we cannot bear contradiction, and are 
hurt and offended at argument, in exact proportion to its strength 
and conclusiveness. Let us apply to the Divine Physician to 
cure this deep and radical disease of our souls, and we shall find 
it possivle to carry on a public investigation, not only without 
injury, but with great advantage to our minds. But a controversy 
carried on with bitterness, slander. falsehood and deceitful efforts 
to hide the truth, and to injure the character of opposers, must 
of course be injurious; and if any of the reformers can be cle ‘arly 
convicted of these crimes, it is granted they are highly culpable, 

aud that a righteous discipline ought to be broug'it to bear upon 
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them. And if their opponents are guilty of this course of pro- 
ceeding, they deserve to be expelled from the church for it, as 
much as the reformers do for the same crime. But prejudice, 
Mr. Fletcher says, is blind; and it is quite possible for a prejudiced 
man to mistake honest plainness for bitter sarcasm, and to feel 
himself greatly offended when plain truth is spoken in plain 
language, merely because it may happen to apply at home. He 
is not pleased unless partiality should constantly guide our pens, 
and cause us carefully to keep back every arguwent that may 
have too close a bearing upon his delusions. If we would 
dogmatically take for granted, that every thing in Methodism is 
pure and true, and set ourselves to detend it at every hazard, 
this would delight him to the heart, and we should be honoured as 
valiant defenders of the faith; but suppose all other denominations 
should act upon the same principle, which they have as good a 
right to do as we have, what would be the result? All the errors 
of christendom would be established, argument rendered useless, 
bigotry confirmed, charity prostrated, and sectarian warfare made 
universal and eternal. . 

3. ‘The above objection may originate in false notions concerning 
the nature of true religion. Those who hold it asa first principle, 
that “chere is no salvation out of the church,” may very naturally 
regard implicit submission and attachment to the church, as being 
the essence of religion; and consequently, that a declension in 
this attachment, is a proportionate degree of backsliding from 
the spirit of religion. But all protestant churches agree to dis- 
claim this principle. And yet there seems to be a strong ten- 
dency in our nature to go back to “the rock whence we were 
hewn, and to the hole of the pit, whence we were digged.”. We 
are liable gradually and insensibly, to slide back (7. e. to be back- 
sliders) into all the distinguishing maxims of the mother church. 
1. ‘That the church is infallible. 2. That heresy is the mortal sin. 
3. ‘That it is dangerous and wrong for the laity to be allowed to 
examine and judge for themselves. 4. ‘That the church has 
authority to add laws at pleasure to the essential laws of Jesus 
Christ. 5. That there is no salvation out of the church. 6. That 
consequently, final excommunication and final damnation, are 
necessarily connected together, and that spiritual thunder can 
reach through eternity as well as through time. It is not supposed 
that any among us have adopted those maxims; but it is possible 
for them to be partly admitted, and to have an influence on our 
judginent that we are not aware of, concerning the nature of 
religion, and the signs of being in a backsiiden state. 

It we may be allowed to take our religion from the glorious 
Son of God, the essence of it is this:—“Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind, and with all thy strength; and thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself.” Now the love of God essentially implies the love of 
truth; and the love of our neighbour essentially implies the lowe 
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of liberty. For God is the eternal centre of all essential truth; 
the Redeemer says, “Il am the way, and the truth, and the life; no 
man cometh unto the Father but by me;” therefore in order to 
know God, we must know “the truth as it is in Jesus.” ‘To this 
end was he born, and for this purpose came he into the world, 
that he might bear witness unto the éruth; and he enjoins on us 
to “receive the truth in the love of it.” From all this it appears, 
that the love of God and the love of truth are inseparable; and it 
is equally evident, that he who really loves truth, loves candour 
and fair dealing, and is both willing and desirous that truth should 
be permitted to circulate through the whole world, without an 
obstruction. Why then shou'd men be suspected of a declension 
in religion, because they wish to have a fair opportunity to search 
for the truth, and to give every man in the world the same privi- 
JegeP Is this a sign of backsliding from religion? What kind of 
religion must it be then, that they are backsiiding from? 

Again: “Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” What is 
this but to say plainly, thou shalt allow thy neighbour all the 
liberty tiat thou claimest for thyself? As liberty is a good thing 
to thyself, worth retaining, it is as good to thy neighbour; and if 
Jove to thyself causes thee to hold it dear, then it is plain, if thou 
refuse this liberty to thy neighbour, it is because thou dost not love 
him as thyself. 

Thus it appears, that the two roval commands of heaven, on 
which the whole law and the prophets hang, and’ of- course, on 
which all our religion hangs, really enjvin on us to oppose ali that 
partiality, bigotry and despotism, which stop up the channels of 
truth, and to promote that general and unobstructed liberty for 
which we plead; and yet—“hear © heavens! and give ear O 
earth!’—we are to be suspected as backsiders, it seems, because 
we “obey God rather than men.” 

4. As tothe latter part of the objection, that it is irreligious to 
oppose any thing ina plan that heaven has so evidently owned 
and biessed;—after admitting the obligation we are under to be 
modest, ard cautious, and careful “not to hurt the oil and the 
wine,” we may be permitted to inquire, if a general delusion do 
not prevail on this part of the subject also, to hinder us from 
“separating the precious from the vile.” It has been said,—“We 
have prospered’—“Our plan is providential”’—“Our church go- 
vernment is a theocracy,”—av" therefore—what?—all ought to be 
hushed to silence-—If we must be stlent, let our opponents speak; 
and fet them begin by answering these few questions: 

1. Is God under the necessity of putting an embargo upon the 
inteliectual faculties of his creatures, for fear their inquiries and 
investigations should obstruct the course of his providence? 

2. Have not the English Metho:lists prospered as well as we, 
and have they exactly the same Methodist Episcopal government 
that we have? 

49 vor. 1. 
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S. If the addition of numbers alone be taken for prosperity, 
what church has been more prosperous than the church of Romet 

4. Could not the ancient Jews have urged the very same 
objection against our blessed Saviour, and against the introduction 
of christianitv? could they not have urged that they had abun- 
dantly prospered, and that their church government was evidently 
providentiul? ‘They were, perhaps, ashamed to put in the plea of 
its being a theocracy, because they had changed it from that form 
long before, t.at like the other nations of the. earth, they might be 
blest witha hong. 

5. If there was a providence over Judaism, and yet the same 
providence brought christianity out of it—if there was a provie 
dence over the church of Rome, and yet the same providence 
brought the retorination out of it—if there was a providence over 
the church of England, and yet the same providence brought 
Methodism out of it—why may there not have been a providence 
over the Methodist Episcopal government, with the intention in 
due time to bring a better government out of itr 

6. If the opposition of the Jews to Jesus Christ, and the oppo- 
sition of the church of Rome to the old refor mers, and the 
opposition of many ministers of the church of England to Mr. 
Wesley, were each an opposition to providence, why may we not 
conclude, that the prevailing opposition to the present reformers, 
is also an opposition to providence. 

7. How can we honour Divine Providence more effectually, 
than by humbly and candidly noticing events as they rise, in order 
to follow God, as his providential finger appears to point out the 
way? And how do we know but that the spirit of Inquiry and libe- 
rality that has lately been waked up in the christian community, 
in different denominations, is an indication of God’s gracious 
design, to shew forth the glories of christianity before the end of 
the nineteenth century, in a manner surpassing all his former 
dispensation S. 

8. Is it not possible to be prejudiced against God, as well as 
against man, and to feel offended if his providence shoutd seem 
to go ina way not calculated to gratify our bigotry and partiality? 
And may not an obstinate unwillingness to believe God has any 
hand in raising up the present reformers, and in exciting the 
general spirit of inquiry in the church, be a real want of candour 
to attend to that providence, for which we seem to be so much 
concerned? 

Until these questions be answered, and several others that may be 
thrown in by the way, we must hold the position established, that a 
periodical work on church government, issued from a free pross, 
is a good thing, and will be beneficial and not injurious to the 
church and to the world. 

We may now conclude the subject with three inferences. 

1. As this periodical publication is a good thing, calculated to 
promote the general welfare, it follows, that it is the duty of every 
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friend of the church, and every friend of religion and humanity, 
to encourage and support the publication, that good may be pro- 
moted, and evil prevented,—that God may be honoured. truth 
supported, prejudice removed, liberty protected, our faculties im- 
proved, and the church reformed. 

2. To oppose this publication by unfair methods of stratagem, 
or by violence, is wrong and irreligious. Some excuse may be 
admitted fur those who do this through ignorance and wrong 
information; but why are they not better informed? They have 
been told, perhaps, that the Mutual Rights is a very bad perfor- 
mance, that ought to be committed to the flames. And by whom 
has this account of the work been given? by the man who has 
carefully read it from beginning to “end? or by him who never 
read twenty pages of it in his life? if by the latter, let every man 
of common sense, reflect whether he be qualified to judge or 
testify of a work he never read, and whether he would be willing 
his own character should be judged and condemned in the same 
Way. 

5. Those travelling preachers, or others, who are convinced of the 
utility of this work,and who, nevertheless, neglect or oppose it, from 
a desire of office or accommodation, or from a dread of the powers 
that be, are somewhat wanting in the christian virtue of courage. 
It is no’easy thing, you say, to live under the force of executive 
indignation continually. But can it be supposed that this thing 
should have much influence upon the adininistration? “How can a 
bishop, or other church officer, enjoy tranquility y under the eve of 
God, if, instead of disposing the talents of the mi nistry to the 
best ‘edvantane, for the general welfare, he shall studiously make 
his administration operate upon the Aopes of some, and upon the 
fears of others—to ailure or to intimidate, that he may thus. to 
the utmost of his official power, tempt men to abandon principle— 
to stifle the honest convictions of their judgment, and to do 
violence to the best faculties of their nature, merely that they 
may cringe to his authority, and yield themselves up as passive 
tools in his hands? What will they be good for after being thus 
corrupted, and what can the church expect from suc h an unprin- 
cipled ministry? Our bishops are too wise, nut to see the pernicious 
tendency of this course, and too good, not to hold such corruption 
in abhorrence. 

In conclusion it may be observed, that [ do not at present 
inquire how far the reformers may be right, and how far wrong,in 
their views of church government It is oniy contended that they 
have a right to state their sentiments and their proofs, and that 
they ought to have a fair bearing. {f they are wrong, let their 
opponents come forth hke men. and point out their mistakes to 
the community. But let not their’ arguments be met with the 
sweeping argument of authority: —“Hhou wast altogether born i in 
sins, and dost thou teach us? and an cast him out.” This kind 
of logic is out of date. It was once able to sweep reason and 
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revelation before it; but at the reformation the eyes of the church 
were opened, and she began to “see men as trees walking;” in the 
early part of last century, an additional degree of illumination 
was granted, and she began to “see all things clearly.” Light is 
still advancing, and it is hoped it will “shine more and more unto 
the perfect day.” In order to this, let the exhortation be repeated, 
“As our eyes have been opened, let us strive by the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ to keep them open.” 


Banttmeus. 
Pennsylvania, June 11, 1825. 


N. B. Bartimeus is neither ashamed nor afraid to give his real 
name to the public; and he will cheerfully do it, so soon as he shall 
be convinced, that the cause of truth will be thereby promoted. 





AN ESSAY ON THE UNLIMITED POWER OF THE ITINERANT 
MINISTRY. 


Arrsr a great deal of reluctant feeling, [ have written a few 
lines upon the subject of our church government. I performed 
the task reluctantly, not because I did not feel sufficient interest 
in the subject, but because | have an aversion to controversy; 
and, moreover, because much abler writers have embarked in the 
cause. Upon reflection, | concluded, that every one ought to 
bear his part, and contribute his mite, for the support of a cause, 
at once so just and important. 

Our good, but we think, mistaken brethren of the opposition, 
cannot ‘deny us the right of thinking, nor of investigating the 
government of the church, to which we belong. Had this right 
never been asserted, what would have been the condition of the 
world at this time? Italy, Spain and Portugal, where inquiry and 
investigation respecting ecclesiastical polity are prohibited, are 
now furnishing a record of this woful theme, written with th= 
blood of thousands. Such might now have been our fate, had 
not the Lord raised up and qualified men to bring about the refor- 
mation. Protestants all agree in considering this great work to 
have been good; and think the reformers acted a most worthy 
part. Yet these men were condemned by the authorities which 
they opposed. just as the course which we are now pursuing, is 
condemned by the enemies of reform. Raising clamours against 
reformers, and calling them by opprobrious names, however, is no 
evidence that they are wrong, or that they are bad men. The 
whole affair rests upon the merits of the case. If the doctrines 
advanced by the reformers, are not founded on truth and righteous- 
ness, it becomes the anti-reformers to make it appear by fair 
arguments and sound reasonings. ‘To arraign the motives and 
integrity of brethren, has nothing to do with the question. 

We may be bad men, acting under the influence of bad motives, 
and yet eur doctrines may be true and our cause good. On the 
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contrary, we may be good men, acting under the influence of good 

motives. and yet our cause may be bad, and our doctrines false.— 
Our motives, and our good or bad dispositions. have nothing to do 
with the subject. Kither we or our opponents are in the wrong; 
and a righteous decision of the question, must depend upon the 
intrinsic merits of the case. ‘Then, let us hear no more about 
“dark designs,” “rebellious dispusitions,” “backslidings,” &e. &c. 
The public ought to be suspicious of any cause, which for its sup- 
port, substitutes abuse for argument 

That the travelling preachers s, are in possession of all power and 
authority in the church, it is presumed, no person who is at all 
acquainted with our economy, will pretend for a moment to deny. 
If, however, this should be called in question by any man, 1 
would ask him, if any one, except travelling preachers, can vote 
at the election of members for the General Conference, where all 
the laws of the church are made. I would ask ciation. if any 
except travelling preachers, are ai ali eligible to the conference, 
and whether, this election does nec take place in secret, confined 
exclusively to the travelling preachers? Are not the local 
preachers and lay-members, all carefully and uniformly excluded? 
1 ask again, if it is not, as it regards the church generally, a secret 
transaction, and whether the conferences, are not to all intents 
and purposes, secret conclaves? Who was ever permitted to enter 
those secret chambers at the time of the elections, except the 
travelling preachers? Lask again, whether the whole membership 
can appoint or displace a single class-leader? and whether the 
travelling preacher has not the power to do both at his own good 
pleasure, asking no questions; just as the lord of a manor would 
appoint his steward, or as the owner ofa plantation would elevate 
or depose one of his servants. And when the itinerant preacher 
has at any time exercised his prerogative, and a class-leader has 
been put up, or put down, have the class any right to say a wort 5 
in the way of disapprobation? And I would ask yet avain, if 
steward or trustee be wanted, whether the travelling “preacher 
does not name his man? and whether the members can appoint any 
other person except the oue so nominated by the preacher? In 
like manner if any member be charged with immoral conduct, 
whether the travelling preacher has aot the power to appoint the 
committee for the trial of the case? and this too without check or 
restriction, although it gives an opportunity, if at any time such 
opportunity might be sought, to pack a jury? Docs he not himself 
sit as judge of the court on the trial? Has he not the power of 
summoning persons to trial, forthwith, without furnishing any 
specification of the charges prefer red against them? And has any 
person, when about to be tried, a right to o! ject to those who may 
be appointed to sit on his case, however certain he may be of their 
prejudice against hime 

At the last General Conference, a motion was made, that any 
member about to be tried, should have some share in the choiee of 
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the committee that should be appointed to try him, and that he 
should be furnished with a copy of the charges preferred against 
him, a certain number of days before the trial, j in order that he 
might be prepared to defend himself; but the motion was opposed 
on the ground of its being an infringement on the executive 
administration; orin more plain language, because it would lessen 
the power and authority of the travelling preachers: 

Can there be a man in this nation of light and liberty, whe 
thinks like a man, whose mind has not been preyiously drilled, 
that does not think such power too absolate to be sustained? 
Shall Christ’s freeman, when his christian character is called in 
question, have no security for a fair and just trial, except so far 
as the travelling preacher mav be pleased to grant it to him? Shall 
he have po right to demand justic e, nor power to obtain it? Tell 
it not in China, pub ish it not in the streets of Constantinople! 
But to return. Tf in any particular instance, a society should be 
dissatisfied with the decision of a committee, have th rey the mght 
of an appeal? Does not the travelling preacher alone possess this 
right? And if he should think fit to disapprove of an appeal, is 
not the society without redress? Can any person, except a travel- 
line preacher, have any thing to do with the book concern? Does 
not the discipline reconimend, that all church p reperty be deeded 
io the us: of the travelling prvaghera, which. of course, in all 
possible cases, is lodged in the hands of men ef their own 
choosing? 

Does not the conference dispose of all monies without render- 
ing any account to the members? In a word, are not all the 
temporal concerns of the church, directly or indirectly, at the 
disposal of the travelling preachers? The travelling preachers, 
then must be the fountain from whom all power flows. Witheut 
them, there can be no class-leaders. no steward, no trustee, no 
meeting-house. no appropriation of money, no trial of members, 
nor can any member be received into the church, or taken upon 
trial. Without them, the church can have no laws; for they etect 
each other to the lnsiilatine councils of the church. Without 
them, the government cannot be adininistered; for they have the 

executive power exclusively in thetr own hands. In fact, they 
have charge of, and do govern and rule the temporal and spiritual 
concerns of the church. And all this, heaven and earth moves at 
their nod. ‘the whele membership, with the local preachers, 
exhorters, stewards and trustees, to help them, cannot make one 
class-leader, or do any thing else without a travelling preacher. 
He must point his finger or give his nod, or the wheels of our 
Ziou must stand still. 

Are the local preachers and lay-members of the church, so 


incompetent to self-vovernmwent. and sO en tirely anworthy of 


trust and confidence, that they ought to be thus carefully and 
entirely proscribed?) Why else are they placed at sucha ge 
Why this studied solicitude to keep them ander foot? Why al 
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this sensibility when their degraded situation is complained of? 
Why all this jealousy and this fear, lest they should bave a check 
upon the power exercised over ‘hemF 

Are travelling preachers the oniy wise men living, and will wis- 
dom die with them? ts all the virtue in the church treasured up in 
themselves? Do they alone care tor the things of Jesus Christ? 
And have they alone the necessary wisdom to seek after them and 
secure them? This appears to be the language of our government. 
The languaye of the men who hod the reins in their hands. 
Where is humility in ail this? [tis certainly too much for humble 
men to say all this of themselves. It « ould be enough to hear it 
from the lips of others. Is there no danger to be apprehended 
from such great and irresponsible power? Is it not known, that 
a sudden induction into it, generates pride and ambition? And 
does it not tend to produce a spirit of resistance or debasement 
in these over whom it is exercised? 

What is the difference between a civil and religious commu- 
nity? Are they not both composed of men;—of the same men? 
And are men entitled to greater liberty and surer protection for 
their horses, their cattle, their bodies, and their good name in 
this worl, than for their spiritual interest and christian character 
in the church of Christ? Is it not considered necessary to the 
safety of ourselves and our property. that our rulers should be 
accountable to us?—I say to us, not to each other, as is the case 
with the rulers of our church. And will it be thouvht strange, 
that men should ask for the same security, in things which are 
acknowledged on all hands to be tnfinitely of greater “importance? 
As men, our rights and privileges obtain in every relation, com- 
pact, association or possible arrangement, which can be made 
under the sun, and there is but one way to set aside this position, 
which is to insist on the infallibility of the rulers. [f they can 
do no wrong, there is no necessity for the people to have any 
uard. And on this ground, the idea of rights wresexploded, 
This accords with the sentiments of a member of the last ceneral 
eonference, who said on the conference floor, that he doubted 
whether the word rights had any place in the church. 

And will it be said, that our travelling preachers are infallible? 
If not, upon what other ground shall we account for the strange 
doctrine, that our community has no rights? Phe last general 
conference say, they “know no such rig! ts, they comprehend no 
such re » See the conference circular, Mutual Ri-hts, 
pages 5-~7. Can it be true that christian men have no rights 
in the church to which they belongr—That all rights and privi- 
lezes belong to the travelling preachers alone? What they are 
men, and that the people and Tocal preachers, are made to beat 
burdens and be governed? We say with Bartimeus, that such 
complaints ought to be silenced.—But they ought to be silenced 
in righteousness. [| repeat the question, is it true, that the local 
preachers and lay members, of the Methodist Episcopal ehureh. 
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are unworthy of confidence, and ought not to be trusted with any 
of the affairs of the church? Is it wee. that the itinerant preacher, 
though young, untutored, without experience, and, perhaps, a 
perfect stranger, having arrived at his charge but yesterday, is 
the only man on the circuit or station, who is capable of judging 
who are most fit for class- leaders, stewards and trustees, and, in 
a word, for every thing that is wanting? That without him nothing 
can be done, and that he can do all things. He names his man, 
he appoints, removes and judges, &c. &c. Now most assuredly, 
there must sometimes be some misjudging and wrong doing in 
these things, or else the Methodist travelling preachers are inspired 
like the apostles were. For how can they be supposed to be com- 
petent under such circumstances, to judge in all these important 
matters without inspiration. In addition to a divine right to do 
every thing, they must have divine inspiration also, to teach them 
how every thing ought te be done! [t may be said. that the 
preachers generally inquire of their brethren concerning these 
things. This we know he may do if he pleases. But suppose he 
chose to take his own way, asking no questions, has he not the 
power to do so? And has the church any redress? [t may be 
asked if our travelling preachers are not good men, who, of 
course, will endeavour. to govern well? The question should 
rather be, has not Christ’s freeman a just and equitable claim 
to some bitter security than thisP Ought he to be left ex- 
posed to the mercy of any man? Some of the members and 
local preachers, are old and grey-headed fathers in Israel, who 
have borne the heat and burden of the day; and have been worn 
down by preaching the everlasting gospel with ut charge, giving 
support ‘to others. Is 1t seemly for such to be left exposed to the 
caprice, inexperience, and possibly the jealousy of a youth, who 
was not born when they enlisted in the holy war, or began to 
sound the trumpet on the walls of Zion. ‘The heart of man must 
sicken at the thought, unless previous training, prepossession, pre- 
judice, or something else, has destroyed the sensibility and rea- 
soning powers of his soul. 

It is freely acknowledged, and I make the acknowledgment 
with emotions of joy, that our travelling preachers have been, and 
now are good men, and such as we judge incapable of doing 
Known wrong. But what has this to do with the subject? 

The question is not, whether in geseral they are good men, but 
whether it is not possible that some might not be so good as they 
ought to be, and whether many of them be not wanting in expe- 
rience and disc retion, not to say informationr Whe ther so much 
irresponsible power in the hands of any man, is not calculated to 
injure both himseif and others, and whether Christ’s freemen are 
not entitled to better grounds of defence? [ say irrespons:ble 
power. beceuse our travel ing preachers are not responsible to the 
people over whom they exerci-e their authority. It may be said, 
that their character is examined at every annual conterence. Is 
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not the examination also performed in secret; no persen being 
allowed to be present, except the travelling preachers. 

Is it supposed that the lay members and local preachers, are 
enemies to righteousness? or what is the supposition, that it should 
be thought necessarv, in order to the building up of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom, that thev should be kept in ignorance of the 
characters of their ministers, and the transactions of the church 
of which they are members? What must be the opinion which 
the thinking part of mankind will form of the members of our 
church, when they see them so carefully shut out of doors? 

Surely, say they. these are very ignorant or very corrupt men, 
or something derovator y toa eood character must attach to them; 
for they are not permitted to know anv thing more about their 
own ministers, nor the transactions of their own church than we 
are, who do not belong to it. Astonishing that men should suffer 
themselves to be kept in such a degraded condition! 

It may be said, that any member of the church can bring 
charges against a travelling preacher. But where is this charge to 
be laid? Before the conference of travelling preachers, and 
neither the church nor any of the members, are permitted to 
know all the proceedings, except a travelling preacher. The 
charge may br made or sent in, but the accuser will be as carefully 
sent “out. He will not be permitted to see the end of the affair; 
but the preacher accused, remains in court. And who does not 
know the fearful odds, when one of the parties ts in the court, and 
the other out? 

We have heard of one way by which charges against travelling 
preachers have been disposed- of.—Upon the authority of two 
members of an annual conference, I will state, that a charge 
against the presiding elder and one of the circuit preachers, 
signed by thirty members, was sent to conference, but the con- 
ference refused to open and read the paper. How can men be 
said to be responsible to the people, when not one of them have 
any thing to do with making laws for the government, nor even 
permitted to hear any examination or investigation of character, 
or be present at the trial of any charge which they may bring; 
nor permitted of themselves, and for themselves, to know aad 

inquire, or examine or judge. 

{s not such a state of things calculated to have a dangerous 
influence over the secret springs of the mind? When the travel- 
ling preachers are examining in secret, charges brought against 
themselves, by the private members or local preachers, might they 
not be induced io think and say, these are proud, ungovernable, 
or backsliden men, and of course be tempted to dispose of the 
whole matter in their own way. As the travelling preachers, have 
their cases in their own hands, is there not a temptation to say, 

take care, if you are too strict with me, it may be your turn next. 

Besides, 4s of the same fraternity, 1s there no danger that feel- 


ings of partiality may arise? These things might be carried to 
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an extent sufiictent to prevent justice, even among good men. 
For men may be intluenced by a thousand things of which they 
are not conscious. The fault lies not so much in the men, as in 
the circumstances in which they are placed. It is not possible to 
occupy such ground long without injury. Of this, all church his- 
tury and the well known laws of human nature, are in proof. 


P Joun FRENCH. 
Norfolk, June 23, 1825; 





FOR THE MUTUAL RIGHTS. 
ON THE EXPEDIENCY OF ALLOWING TO THE LOCAL MINI6- 


TRY AND LAITY, A REPRESENTATION IN THE GENERAL 
CUN FERENCE, 


ALTHOUGH two essays on the right of the members to a 
representation in the legislative department of the church, have 
Deen published in the Mutual Rights, and these have been suc- 
ceeded and supported by other papers upon the same subject; yet, 
we feel a great desire before the volume is completed, to present 
our views in a different light, and to rest the subject of represen- 
tation on another ground, namely, on that of expediency. 

We now say, that it is expedient that the local ministry and 
laity, should be represented in the General Conference. Their 

right to be represented having been already proven, it is to the 
question of expediency we now confine ourselves. When we 
say it is expedient that representation should be allowed, we wish 
to be understood as meaning that it is fit, proper, best upon the 
whole, the present state of the connexion having been duly con- 

sidered. Respecting representation, for this is the point at issue, 
thousands tn the church, in the or al ministry and among the laity, 
believe they have a right, an inalienvble right, to be represented; 
and that as long as this right is withheld, they are unjustly de- 
prived of that, which, according to scripture, reason and primitive 
Christian usage, they ought to possess. Upon the other hand, 
those who are opposed to ) representation, say. that the friends of 
refurm have no such rights as they now lay claim to. It must be 
remembered, however, the right which is claimed is common, and 
therefore, when they insist that the frierids of reform have no such 
right, they admit ipso facto that they themselves have none. Ane 
if the reformers were permitted to exercise all the rights which 

they claim, such an acquisition on their part, could bring no loss to 
their opponents, inasmuch as they have no rights to lose. They 
would in such an event, be precisely where they are now, having 
none to lose, they could lose none. but this is net the case in the 
judgment of those who wish a representation—they thimk they have 
such mghts. “They know they have suc! rights. They think and say 
that their rights are unjus stly withheld; and neither the language 
nor conduct of their opponents, can inake them be lev e otherwise. 
lo continue to be devied the enjoyment of these rights, will not 
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convince them that they are not entitled to possess them. ‘To with- 
hold them, under the pretext of pleasing thuse who acknowledge 
that they themselves have no right to be represented. will not 
satisfy the reformers, nor silence their claims. We cannot see, 
then, how any one can reasonably or consistently, oppose another 
man the enjoyment of a right, a privilege or a blessing, which he 
conscientiously believes he ought to possess, when that enjoyment 
will not éncroach upon his own rights, or subtract from the sum 
of his own happiness. 

As the friends of reform believe they have a right to be repre- 
sented in the General Conference, is it to be supposed, that they 
will be satisfied with any thing short of a representation? As 
they have such clear grounds that they ought to be represented, 
and as their opponents can show nothing to the contrary, is it 
likely that trey will be satified without it? It can neither be con- 
cealed nor denied, that an excitement of no ordinary character, at 
present exists throughout the connexion, and that this excitement, 
so far from being lessened, is every day gaining strength and 
becoming more extended. ‘The dissatisfaction which has long ex- 
isted, has begun to show itself in a systematic opposition to the 
present form of church government. The principles of reform, 
which have long since begun-to show themselves, are now begin- 
ning to shoot up, and it is weakness in the extreme, to suppose 
they will never come to maturity. Perhaps in some two or three 
places, they may be a !ittle longer in the suil before they spring 
up, or they may be stifled in the growth; but even then, there will be 
no cordial assent or hearty good will to the present form of church 
government. And tv us it is very evident, that there will be no 
peace in the church unless representation be ailowed, and believ- 
ing that peace would follow, it is expedient that representation 
should be granted. 

We are strengthened in the above opinion by considering the 
character, the number, and the influence of the men who make 
this demand. It will be asked, who are they that are dissatisfied 
with the present form of church government? And the question 
will be tauntingly answered perhaps , as it has been done before, 
a few restless and backsliden local preachers. But is this the 
truth? We hope not. We believe not. ‘The local preachers who 
are thus reproached, are not backsliders. They are men of God; 
ministers of the Lord Jesus Christ. who have borne the burden 
and heat of the day. Many of them have spent the prime of their 
lives and the strength of their years in the cause of God, and 
although they have grown grey in the work of the ministry, 
they are still labouring, without fee or reward, to build up 
the walls of Zion. ‘They are men of holy lives, whose moral 
and ministerial characters, stand as fair now as they-ever did, aud 
would suffer nothing by being compared wth the characters of 
those who traduce them, by representing them in this unfavourable 
light. Noris their number small, nor their influence inconsider- 
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able. Hundreds in the ministry are dissatisfied with that feature 
of our church government, which gives to the travelling ministry 
the exclusive power to make laws for the church, whereby the 
local ministry and the laity, are excluded from a representation in 
the General Corference. We would now, in the fear of God, put 
this question to the censciences of our readers,—is there no 
ground to doubt of the propriety of a system which will give 
dissatisfaction to so many ministers of Jesus Christ? Can it be 
supposed. that the course pursued by the opponents of Mutual 
Rights, can be of God, when that course will fill the hearts of so 
many of his old and tried servants with such deep distress; espe- 
cially when it will be recollected, that the aggrieved would much 
rather, if possible, suffer than complain? [ts it likely that a plan 
founded upon injustice and productive of so many exquisitely pain- 
ful feelings, can meet with the approbation of righteous Heaven? 
We are grieved while we write;s—we are pained while we contem- 
plate the su hject in its probable termination; for we honestly be- 
lieve, that many of those degraded ministers, notwithstanding 
their attachment to the Methodist Episcopal church, think it would 
be better for them to unite among themselves, to live under an 
equitable form of church government the remainder of their days, 
and leave such a pressane legacy to their children after them, 
than to continue where they receive nothing but a denial of their 

rights upon the one hand, or abuse and reproach if they complain, 
upon the other. Nor is the discontent confined to the local 
ministry. Me believe thousands of the laity are dissatisfied also. 
And as the principles of the government of the church shall have 
been examined by them, their numbers will increase, and their 
complaints will become the louder. What can be expected under 
such circumstances, but that the intelligence, the piety, and the 
numbers of the discontented will have an influence upon the whole 
connexion. What then is to be doner Is it a proof of wisdom 
or goodness, to drive things to the extreme? We think not. We 
think it would be far better to take some steps, to adopt some 
measures which might conciliate the minds of these who are dis- 
tressed and discontented,and thereby restore peace to the troubled, 
and preserve the integrity of the body. slag! last Genera} Con- 
ference was the time for the adoption of such measures, but we 
hope it is not yet too late. Brethren seem stil] to manifest a wish 
to remain in the pale of the church, if they can do so consistently 
with their views of justice,and while they remain it will be much 
easier to propitiate them, than to bring them back if the ‘y once 
depart. ©! that we co le persuade those who have it in their 
power to go forward in this god-like work of reconciliation. We 
would beg and beseech them for God’s sake not to turn their ear 
away trom the admonitions of a brother—not to delay to effect an 
object so good and so praise worthy. We would entreat them 
to do something and do if speedily. to heal the wounds which 
have been inflicted upon our bleeding Zion. For the peace of 
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the church it is expedient that something should be done; for we 
are well persuaded, that unless peace be restored, the dav is not 
far distant, when many will depart and form a government for 
themselves. Can the present rulers of our church answer for the 
consequences: If they wiil not now take one single step to 
restore peace and preserve the unity of the church, will they be 
free from all blame in the eyes of our sister churchesr Yea, will 
they be able to answer to God for the refusal or neglect? These 
we know are solemn and weighty considerations. We trust they 
will have a proper effect upon some, though we are free to con- 
fess, we fear they will not upon all of our travelling brethren. 
But let them go, sxy some. this is the very thing we wish, and 
the sooner they go the better. ‘They are only troublesome men, 
and as long as ‘they remain in connexion with us, the church will 
have no peace. ‘This seems to be the opinion, at least this is the 
language of some who are opposed io representation. But does 
this opinion, or this language, afford evidence of piety or policy? 
If it could be made to harmonize with the spirit of christianity, 
which we are sure it cannot, is It c — with sound policy? 
The advocates for representation are right, ww they are wrong. If 
they are right, their opponents must be wrong in denying their 
requests, and cannot censure them for with drawing from the cone 
nexion, in case they should dose. Nor would the sin of schism, 
(if a sv paration from a church. whose government is founded upon 
injustice, can be called schism,) lie at their door but at the door 
of those who would force them to such a measure, We shall 
suppose, however, at present, for the sake of argument, that the 
reformers are wrong; that their views of church government are 
erroneous, and their demands unreasonable. What results are 
likely to take place, according to the judgment and statement of 
those who are opposed to representation? Why, they say, if the 
reformers leave the church, they will certainly leave the Lord, 
co back into the world and sin, and fin ally lose their souls. Al- 
though we are far from believing that the grace of God is confined 
to the Methodist Episcopal church, or that the Lord would not 
hear the prayers of those who would call upon him, and keep 
them from sin, though they might not be of that body of religious 
professors, yet, assuming their s(atement with all its alarming 
features, it will bear upon themselves, and not upon the reformers. 
Merciful God, is it the case that these men can believe what they 
say, and yet not strive to prevent it. Is it possible that the oppo- 
nents of representation, would rather souls should depart from the 
Lord, than that they themselves should depart a haiv’s breadth from 
their legislative prerogatives? Is it a fac ‘t th at they would rather 
souls should be damned by thous: ands, than that a representation 
from the local ministry and laity. should be admitted inte the 
General Conference. God of love, can these men possess thy 
spirit, enter into thy benevolent designs of saving souls, or imitate 
thy gracious example, who would not chaage a feature of the 
sovernment of our church, which is merely human, to prevent 
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souls from going to the bottomless pit? This is the amount of the 
argument in its application to themselves. But we hope better 
things of them though we thus write. What have they done to 
prevent these dreadful evils which they pourtray in such vivid 
colours, in order to prevent the members of our church from 
becoming reformers? We fancy we hear one say, f fail not, 
wherever I go, to warn the people against reading the Mutual 
Rights. I fail not to inform the people, that the men who edit 
that work are “all burning with a schismatical and fanatical zeal,” 
and that “their plans are held in sovereign contempt” by some of 
those who fill the highest offices in our church. ‘This, to be sure, 
is a short way of answering an argument. But ts it the way to 
remove error? Is it the way to set us right if we are wrong? 
Is it the gospel way of converting a soul from the error of his 
ways? Or, is it not rather the very principle upon which the 
mguisiiton has been established, first call the man heretic, and 
then it is right and lawful to put him on the wheel, or burn him 
at the stake. 

In this last statement we have proceeded upon the supposition 
that the reformers are wrong; that their views on church govern- 
ment are erroneous, and their demands unreasonable: that they 
have neither justice, nor scripture, nor primitive christian usage 
on their side; that t!.eir demands are so extravagant that it would 
be infinitely better that thousands should leave the church, than 
that the least change should be made in her present form of go- 
vernment. But, let us suppose, for a moment, that the reformers 
are right; that, 1 in asking for a representation, they ask for nothing 
but what i is reasonable and just; that the humble attitude they 
assume, evinces their love of order, their respect for their itine- 
rant brethren, and their attachment to the Methodist institutions; 
that the length of time they have borne their privations, affords 
indubitable evidence that they are unwilling to leave the pale of 
the church. We ask, notwithstanding their long-suffering and 
patience, is it likely that they will always remain in the connex- 
ion? Convinced, as they are, that they have every thing on‘their 
side that would justify them in the sight of Ged, in the eyes of 
the world, and in the demands of their own consciences, to with- 
draw, is it to be expected that they will continue to submit to 
those who withhold their rights? To remain would be hopeless. 
‘To remain in the connexion, would be to remain to be made the 
butt of the contumely, and insult of every one opposed to reform. 
If nothing be done in favour of the reformation, it will be con- 
strued into a total defeat, and will so inflate their opponents, as 
to induce them to add farther injuries to the grievances already 
felt. What, then, can the reformers promise themselves by con- 
tinuing in the connexion, in the event of a total denial of their 
claims? Can they promise themselves peace? Peace, they will 
have none. Can ‘they hope that, by continuing to suffer, justice 
will be done them in the end. Alas! injustice, like death, has 
neither eyes to see the miseries of its subjects, nor a heart to feel 
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for the wounds which it inflicts. Every symptom of patience, and 
every returning period, will only encourage their oppressors to be 
firmer in their “denial, and will induce them to augment the dis- 
tresses of the distressed. Can they, under this view y of the su bject, 
calculate upon the common courtesies and civilities of life? They 
cannot. For, even at the present, and while the cause ts depend- 
ing, the shafts of reproach are frequently hurled at them, even 
from the pulpit. 

We will now suppose that the General Conference, rigidly ad- 
hering to the present system, with all its features of injustice, 
reject the petitions which may be presented for a representation. 
We will suppose, that those friendly to an equitable church 
government, based upon representation, will then proceed to take 
such measures as will be deemed necessary to form themselves 
into a church; will not many of our best and oldest local preach- 
ers be of that number? Will not many of the most intelligent and 
respectable laymen and their families be of the number? Ww ill not 
some who are at present in the travel ling connexion, and who are 
ground, as it were, between the upper and nether millstones, on 
account of their liberal a i be of that number? We have 
no doubt of these things. How whole districts of country may be 
affected by the formation of a new connexion, we cannot tell; ‘but, 
we shall neither be surprised nor mistaken in our c culenbalian. if 
societies were to withdraw by scores from a church whose minis- 
ters, if they speak the truth, would rather see them go into sin, 
and finally go to hell, than allow a represe ntation in the lawe 
making department of the church. If, then, the unity of the body 
in the bonds of peace be at all desirable, we say it is expedient 
that representation should be granted. 

And what is there in representation, that is so extremely ob- 
jectionabler What is there in it, which would induce some men 
to jeopardise the integrity of the connexion, rather than allow it? 
What mighty evils would grow out of it, which make it to be so 
much dreaded? A representation from the local ministry and 
laity, would not exclude the itinerant ministers from the General 
Conference. It only preposes to divide the power, not destroy 
it. Would it deprive the episcopacy of their prerogative to ap- 
point the presiding elders, or station the preacher s? No. Would 
it trammel or abolish itinerancy? No. Would it destroy classe 
meetings, band-meetings, love- feasts, or any other of those excel- 
lent institutions which are so highly prized by the ministry and 
members of our church? No. V hat, then, is the object in view. 
It is, that the governed should have something to say in the 
formation of those laws by which they are to be governed. This 
is the head and front of ics offending; no more. But, this |. in- 
expedient, say some, 1. “because it would create a distinction of 
interests between the itinerancy and the membership of the 
church.” What “interests” these are, whether temporal or spt- 
ritual, to which they reter, the authors of the “circular” do not 
say. Nor are we told, how the “interests of the ittnerancy and 
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souls from going to the bottomless pit? This is the amount of the 
argument in its application to themselves. But we hope better 
things of them though we thus write. What have they done to 
prevent these dreadful evils which they pourtray in such vivid 
colours, in order to prevent the members of our church from 
becoming reformers? We fancy we hear one say, [ fail not, 
wherever I go, to warn the people against reading the Mutual 
Rights. I fail not to inform the people, that the men who edit 
that work are “all burning with a schismatical and fanatical zeal,” 
and that “their plans are held in sovereign contempt” by some of 
those who fill the highest offices in our church. ‘his, to be sure, 
is a short way of answering an argument. But is it the way to 
remove error? Is it the way to set us right if we are wrong? 
ls it the gospel way of converting a sou! from the error of his 
ways? Or, is it not rather the very principle upon which the 
inquisition has been established, first call the man heretic, and 
then it is right and lawful to put him on the wheel, or burn him 
at the stake. 
in this last statement we have proceeded upon the supposition 
that the reformers are wrong; that their views on church govern- 
ment are erroneous, and their demands unreasonable: that they 
have neither justice, nor scripture, nor primitive christian usage 
on their side; that their demands are so. extravagant that it would 
be infinitely better that thousands should leave the church, than 
that the least change should be made in her present form of go- 
vernment. But, let us suppose, for a moment, that the reformers 
are right; that, in asking for a representation, they ask for nothing 
but what is reasonable and just; that the humble attitude they 
assume, evinces their love of order, their respect for their itine- 
rant brethren, and their attachment to the Methodist institutions; 
that the length of time they have borne their privations, affords 
indubitable evidence that they are unwilling to leave the pale of 
the church. We ask, notwithstanding their long-suffering and 
patience, is it likely that they will always remain in the connex- 
ion? Convinced, as they are, that they have every thing on their 
side that would justify them in the sight of God, in the eyes of 
the world, and in the demands of their « own consciences, to with- 
draw, is it to be expected that they will continue to submit to 
those who withhold their rights? ‘To remain would be hopeless. 
‘To remain in the connexion, would be to remain to be made the 
butt of the contumely, and insult of every one opposed to reform. 
If nothing be done in favour of the reformation, it will be con- 
strued into a total defeat, and will so inflate their opponents, as 
to induce them to add farther injuries to the grievances already 
felt. What, then, can the reformers promise themselves by con- 
tinuing in the connexion, in the event of a total denial of their 
claims? Can they promise themselves peace? Peace, they will 
have none. Can ‘they hope that, by continuing to suffer, justice 
will be done them in the end. Alas! injustice, like death, has 
neither eyes to see the miseries of its subjects, nor a heart to feel 
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for the wounds which it inflicts. Every symptom of patience, and 
every returning period, will ouly encourage their Oppressors to be 
firmer in their “denial, and will induce them to augment the dis- 
tresses of the distressed. Can they, under this view y of the s ubject, 
calculate upon the common courtesies and civilities of life? They 

cannot. For, even at the present, and while the cause ts depend- 
ing, the shafts of reproach are frequently hurled at them, even 
from the pulpit. 

We will now suppose that the General Conference, rigidly ad- 
hering to the present system, with all its features of injustice, 
reject the petitions which may be presented for a representation. 
We will suppose, that those friendly to an equitable church 
government, based upon representation, will then proceed to take 
such measures as will be deemed necessary to form themselves 
into a church; will not many of our best and oldest local preach- 
ers be of that number? Will not many of the most intelligent and 
respectable laymen and their families be of the number? W ill not 
some who are at present in the travelling connexion, and who are 
ground, as it were, between the upper and nether millstones, on 
account of their liberal sentiments, be of that number? We have 
no doubt of these things. How whole districts of country may be 
affected by the formation of a new connexion, we cannot tell; but, 
we shall neither be surprised nor mistaken in our calculation, if 
societies were to withdraw by scores from a church whose minis- 
ters, if they speak the truth, would rather see them go into sin, 
and finally go to hell, than allow a representatron in the lawe 
making department of the church. If, then, the unity of the body 
in the bonds of peace be at all desirable, we say it is expedient 
that representation should be granted. 

And what is there in representation, that is so extremely ob- 
jectionab ble? = What is there in it, which would induce some men 
to jeopardise the integrity of the connexion, rather than aliow itt 
What mighty evils would grow cut of it, which make it to be so 
much dreaded? A representation from the local ministry and 
laity, would not exclude the itinerant ministers from the General 
Conference. It only proposes to divide the power, not destroy 
it. Would it deprive the episcopacy of their prerogative to ap- 
point the presiding elders, or station the preachers? No. Would 
it trammel or abolish itinerancy? No. Would it destroy class- 
meetings, band-meetings, !ove- feasts, or any other of those excel- 
lent institutions which are so highly prized by the ministry and 
members of our church? No. What , then, is the object in view. 
It is, that the governed should have something to say in the 
formation of those laws by which they are to be governed. This 
is the head and front of its offending; no more. But, this is in- 
expedic nt, say some, 1. ace ause it would create a distinction of 
interests between the tinerancy and the membership of the 
church.” What “interests” these are. whether temporal or spt- 
ritual, to which they refer, the authors of the “circular” do not 
say. Nor are we told, how the “interests ef the itinerancy and 
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the members” are the same identical “interests.” However, as 
they have said the interests are the same, we shall, upon their au- 
thority, assume it as a fact, and take the liberty to say, it is un- 
just to deny the members of the church a representation, when 
their “interests” are the same with the interests of the gg be 
and absurd, becavse they only ask a representation to hel 
manage their own affairs. But, the itinerancy, kind souls, aes 
care to keep the management of the whole concern in their own 
hands, and censure the advocates for a reform, because they ask 
to have something to say in the regulation of their own matters. 
What can this refusal be resolved into? That the reformers are too 
ignorant to take care of their own “interesfs;” or too corrupt to 
be trusted with them. Because it supposes the church is well 
pleased with the “authority of the General Conference, and the 


manner in which that authority is exercised.” But, how many of 


those who are said to be pleased with this authority, &c. ever 
examined the subject; and, until they shall have investigated it, 
they are incompetent to form a correct opinion. If, however, they 
think they have no right to be represented, and yet oppose others 
who know they have this right, the fable of the dog in the manger 
will illustrate their conduct. 3. “Because it would involve a 
tedious procedure, inconvenient in itself, and calculated to agitate 
the church to her injury ” How far some men may think them- 
selves justifiable in “doing evil that good may come,” we cannot 
tell; but, we know this ts not a doctrine of the New Testament. 
Rom. lit. 8. ‘Phe itinerants have no reason to object to the “incon- 
venience” which, it is supposed, will attend representation; the 
members whose “interests” are at stake. will see to that. And 
as to the church being “agitated to her injury,” it is too evident te 
be denied, that whatever injury she will have sustained by ores 
agitated, must be placed to the account a! the “itinerancy” whio 
deny her the enjoyment of her rights. 4. “Because, it would 
give to those districts which are conv eniently situated, and could 
therefore secure the attendance of their delegates, an undue in- 
fluence in the government of the church.” How “those districts 
which are conveniently situated, could secure the attendance ot 
their delegates,” which would not be in the power of remote “dis- 
tricts” to effect, we cannot conceive. If compulsion be resorted 
to, in order to “secure” their attendance, other districts could 
resort to the same means. I[f entreaty, they could entreat. [i 
the expense attending the journey be a hindrance, that expense 
will not be borne by the itinerancy, but by the membership, and 


if they do not choose to. incur it, they cannot justly complain, if 


they are not represented. Should it even be so that these remote 
districts would be indifferent to secure the attendance of thei 
delegates, in that case, the itinerant gg ig would have 
the greater share of legislative power. U pon the whole, if the 
peace, prosperity, and integrity of the connexion be desirable, 1! 
is expedient that representation should be granted. 


NEHEMIAH. 
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DOCUMENTS AND FACTS. 


Hap not Mr. Stockton distributed his six letters, evidently intended to 
injure our reputation, our “Circular” would not have been published; and 
in making that publication, it was the wish of the committee to use no 
avoidable severity. He has seen fit, however, to call for the documents, 
“we have in our possession, in his own hand writing, which incontestibly 
prove, that he himself did consider the Mutual Rights a new work, dis- 
tinct from the Repository.” At his request we now publish them. The 
first is a documeut Mr. Stockton wrote on the eve of his departure for 
Philadelphia, after having been present at the meetings held by the Re- 
formers in Baltimore, and after having been employed by us to print and 
distribute our work. It is a sketch exhibiting the heads of a Prospectus 
such as he thought ought to be circulated. This he prepared nyrtim | 
alone, and left it with the editorial committee to fill up, should they thin 
proper to use it. We give it word for word, and letter for letter. 


“Proposals. for publishing a New PERIODICAL woRK, to be entitled the 
Mutual Rights of the preachers and members of the Methodist E. Church. 

1. The state of the church. 

2. The state of parties in the G. Con. 

38. How the church and the G. Con. became as they are. 

4, Remedies—ist. A periodical work—ailusion to Repos. this uxcon- 
NECTED—and how to be conducted. Common cause—as the Title im- 
ports. Exhortation—and results.”* 


When Mr. S. penned the above “Proposals,” did he mean that the Mutual 
Rights was a new work; or did he intend to palm a falsity upon the pub- 
lic? The one or the other must bave been the fact. But as we do not 
wish to charge him, in this instance, with duplicity, we believe he really 
intended to be understood according to the true import of the words he 
had written. but whatever were fis intentions, the committee intended 
nothing but the truth. Accordingly, they forwarded the terms of agree- 
ment in the form of articles for his signature. These articles he signed 
on the 12th June, after having transcribed the whole into his own hand 
writing. 


Articles of agreement between W. S. Stockton and the Editorial Com- 
mittee of the Mutual Rights. 


The following are the conditions upon which William S. Stockton, 
agrees to publish a NEW PERIODICAL work, to be entitled ‘The Mutual 
Ri; ghis of the ministers and members of the Methodist Episcopal Church.” 

1. He is to publish the necessary amount of copies of 40, 8vo. pages, on 
good paper and in a. workmanlike manner; and, he shall issue them on the 
first day of each succeeding menth, if practicable, and if impracticable to 


* Additional documents equally decisive are found in his private letters. These we 
hold sacred. Jt would have been to Mr. Stockston’ . c pret to have observed the same 
obligation toward the secretary . ing committee; even the private Jetters he pub- 
lished in hus * ‘reply,’ are decided mm farour of og ricw presented hy the editoriat 

committce in their cireniar. 
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issue said Nos. on the first day of each month, as early in the montii as 
racticable. 

2. It is distinctly understood, that he, the said WV. S. Stockton, is to de- 
fray all expenses attendant on the publication of said work: and that when 
all expenses are paid, he is to receive for his own emolument, all profits 
arising from the sales of said work. 

8, At the close of each month he is to give a correct account of the 
names of all subscribers received by him during the month; and also 
an accurate account of all monies received and all expences incurred 
during the same period, in the publication of the “Mutual Right-.” 

4, lle, the said W.S. Stockton, shall not suffer any matter to be insert- 
ed in the pages or on the covers of said work, until it shall have been ex- 
amined by the editorial committee, and received the signature of the chair- 
man of said committee. Provided, nevertheless, that the said W. 8. 
Stockton shall be at liberty to insert on the covers of said work, such ad- 
vertisements as are of a respectable character; but, should any advertise- 
ment, in the opinion of the committee, not sustain that character, it shall 
not appear the second time. 

5. He agrees to return all manuscripts to the editorial committee, after 
such manuscripts shall have been printed as copy. 


6. He agrees not to divulge the name of any writer who may write for 
said work, ‘under a fictitious signature. 

Witness my hand this twelfth day of June, A. D. eighteen hundred and 
twenty four. W.38. Srocxron. 

The following extract is from the letter of a gentleman in whose judgment, 
veracity, and fr iendship Mr. Stockton has the most unbounded confidence. 

‘I received yours by the second mail aiter its date, containing the first 
and only information of your difficulties with your publisher. “Lhe pro- 
perty of the Mutual Rights | have always considered to be in the Union 
Society, and the responsibility for its contents in the editorial committee, 
who had power to publish or employ an agent. In all my conversations 
with Mr. Stockton (in May last,) upon the subject. [ wished not only to 
impress on his mind, that he would have neither responsibility nor pro- 
prieturship in the new publication; but also, to convince him, that he ought 
to have none. 1 did consider the Wesleyan Repository as terminated 
with the third volume, and as complete in itself, being in xo wise to be 
connected with any new publication to be commenc: d after tie general 
conference. I should have been pleased if Mr. S. could have been con- 
tinued as publisher; but if be claims either property or responsibility in 
consequence of that office, or his former services, I cannot agree with 
him.” 

In addition to the above, we will give a resolution passed at a meeting 
of the Union Society of Baltimore, on the 28th December, expressive of 
their intentions when they instituted the Mutual Rights. 

“Resolved, That it was not the intention of the meeting held in May 
last, to attach a new title to any old work, but in reality and in fact, to in- 
stitute a new periodical paper, to advocate the mutual rights of the minis- 
ters and members of the Methodist Episcopal Church. “For the purpose 
of editing which, we elected an editorial committee, and authorized them 
to employ a person to print and distribute the numbers monthly. 


JOHN CHAPPELL, President. 


JessE Comecys, Sec’ry.” 
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DOCUMENTS AND FACTS. 


Hap not Mr. Stockton distributed his six letters, evidently intended to 
injure our reputation, our “Circular” would not have been published; and 
in making that publication, it was the wish of the committee to use no 
avoidable. severity. He has seen fit, however, to ca!l for the documents, 
“we have in our possession, in his own hand writing, which incontest bly 
prove, that he himself did consider the Mutual Rights anew work, dis- 
tinct from the Repository.” At his request we now publish them. ‘The 
first is a document Mr. Stockton wrote on the eve of his departure for 
Philadel;hia, after having been present at the meetings held by the Re- 
formers in Baltimore, and after having been employed by us to print and 
distribute our work. It is a sketch exhibiting the heads of a Prospectus 
such as he thought ought to be circulated. ‘This he prepared — 
alone, and left it with the editorial committee to fill up, should they thia 
proper to use it. We give it word for word, and letter for letter. 


“Proposals. for publishing a New PERIONICAL woRK, to be entitled the 
Mutual Rights of the preachers and members of the Methodist E. Church. 

1. The state of the church. 

2. The state of parties in the G. Con. 

3. How the church and the G. Con. became as they are. 

4. Remedies—Ist. A periodical work—allusion to Repos. this uxcon- 
NECTED—and how to be conducted. Common cause—as the Title im- . 
ports. Exhort tation—and results.”* ie 


When Mr. 8. penned the above “Proposals,” did he mean that the Mutual 
Rights was a new work; or did he intend to palm a falsity upon the pub- 
lic? The one or the othe must have been the fact. But as we do not 
wish to charge him, in ¢his instance, with duplicity, we believe he really 
intended to be understood according to the true import of the words he 
had written. But whatever were his intentions, the committee intended 
nothing but the truth. Accordingly, they forwarded the terms of agree- 
ment in the form of articles for his signature. ‘hese articles he siened 
on the 12th June, after having transcribed the whole into his own hand 


writing. 
Articles of agreement between W. S. Stockton and the Editorial Com- 
mittee of the Mutual Rights. 


The following are the conditions upon which William S. Stockton, 
agrees to publish a NEW PERIODICAL WORK, to be entitled “The Mutual 
Rights of the ministers and metnbers of the Methodist Episcopal Church.” 

1. He is to publish the necessary amount of copies of 40, 8vo. pages, on 
good paper and in a workmanlike manner; and, he shail issue them on the 
first day of each succeeding month, if practicable, and if impracticable to 


* Additional documents equajly decisive are found in his private letters. These we 
hold sacred. It would have been to Mr. Stockston’s cred’t, to have observed the same 
obligation toward the secretary of the committee: but cy on the private letters he pub- 
lished in his ‘“‘reply,” are. decidedly in favonr of the view presented by the editorial 
committee in their crreniar. 
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issue said Nos. on the first day of each month, as early in the month as 
pracicable . 

2. It1s distinctly understood, that he, the said W. 8S. Stockton, is to de- 
fray all expenses attendant on the publication of said work; and that when 
all expenses are paid, he is to receive for his own emolument, all — 
arising from the sales of said work. 

5. At the close of each month he is to give a correct account of the 
names of all subscribers received by him during the month; and also 
an accurate account of all monies received and all expences incurred 
during the same period, in the publication of the “Mutual Right-.” 

He, the said W.S. Stockton, shall not suffer any matter to be insert- 
ed in the pages or on the covers of said work, until it shell have been ex- 
amined by the editorial committee, and received the signature of the chair- 
man of said committee. Provided, nevertheless, that the said W. &. 
Stockton shall be at liberty to insert on the covers of said werk, such ad- 
vertisements as are of a respectable character; but, should any advertise- 
ment, in the opinion of the committee, not sustain that character, it shall 
not appear the second time. 


_ 5. He agrees to returr all manuscripts to the editorial committee, after 
such manuscripts shall have been printed as copy. 


6. He agrees not to divulge the name of any writer who may write for 
said work, under a fictitious signature. 


Witness my hand this twelfth day of Jane, A. D. eighteen hundred and 
twenty four. W.3. Srocxron. 

The following extract is from the letter ofa gentleman in whose judgment 
veracity, and friendship Mr. Stockton has the most unbounded confidence. 

“I received yours by the second mail aiter its date, containing the first 
and only information of your difficulties with your publisher. the pro- 
perty of the Mutual Rights [ have always considered to be in the Union 
Society, and the responsibility f for its contents in the editorial committ se, 
who had power to — or employ an agent. In all my conversations 
with Mr. Stockton (in May last,) upon the subject 


ct. | wished net on ly to 


impress on his mind, that he would have neither responsibility nor pro- 


prietorship in the new public gin bi it also, to convince him, that he-ought 
to have none. | did consider th Yesleyan Re; pository as lerminaied 
with the third volume, and as mail in itself, being in vo wise to be 
connected with any new publication to be commenc:d after the general 
conference. 1 should have been pleased if Mr. S. could have b en con- 
tinued as publisher; but if he claims either property or res; 


pousibility in 
consequence of that office, or his former services, Ll cannot agree with 


him.” 

In addition to the above, we will give a resolution passed at a meeting 
of the Union Society of Baltimore, on the 28th December, expressive of 
their intentions when they instituted the Mutual Rights. 

“Resolved, That it was not the intention of the meeting held in May 
last, to attach a new title to any o!d work, but in reality and in fact, to in- 
stitute a new periodical paper, to advocate the mutual rights of the minis- 
ters and members of the Methodist Episcopal Church. For the purpose 
of editing which, we elected an editorial committee, and authorized them 
to employ a person to print aud distribute the numbers monthly. 


JOHN CHAPPELL, President. 


JessE Comercys, Sec’ry.” 
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We eonceive the foregoing documents prove beyond successful con- 
trad ction, that the Reformers assembled in Baltimore, in May last, did 
intend to institute “4 new periodical work, unconnected with the Reposi- 
tury.” ‘They laid no claim to the Repository, nor to Mr. Stockton’s list 
of subscribers. But elected an editorial committee; authorised them to 
issue proposals, procure subscribers, and employ a person to print and 
distribute the numbers of the Mutual Rights. 

Mr. Stock‘on’s friends in Baltimore, succeeded in procuring for him the 
office of publisher, and with it the profits of the new work; but after all 
their exertions to serve him, he threw up the office and grossly abused the 
very men who had laboured so assiduously for bis good. But we have no 
intention to enter into ; any dis spute with Mr. Stockton, nor do we wish te 
pay further attention to any misrepresentations he may hereafter make 
In private letters, or pr inted “replies; and we will ¢ lose this paper with a 
few fucts, by which our subscribers will be enabled to estimate the va'ue 
of the yt bg assertions n his **reply.” 

Kir. Stoc Kton affects to have had no knowledge of “The Union Society 
of Baltimore,” until he was directed to print its constitution in No. 1 of 
the Mutual aights. “Qf this society [ never before heard.” Now it is a 
fee!, that the conventiona: mee ting, as we then called it, at which Mr.S. was 
pi aul did determine to organize itself into a society similar to those 
which the meeting had recommended to be raised in all parts of the Uai- 
tel States;—that a committee of laymen and ministers, some of whom 
were travelling preachers,* were appointed to draft a. constitution for its 
government, with instructions to report at the next meeting;—that at the 
second meeting, the 7th article of that constitution was passed unani- | 
mousiy. “Art.7. It shall be the duty of the Editorial Committee, to inspect, 
all original and selected matter that may be presented for publication in the 
“Muiual Rights,” and to sufler no matter to be published i that work 
until it shall have rec:ived the approbation of a majority of said com- 
mittee;—to employ a person io pre the necessary number of copies of 
forty octave pages, each, per mon thr—to solicit subscribers and patrons 
for the publication; and generally, to do all matters and things, which, tn 
their opinion, are ca! iculated to promote the circulation and usefulness of 
the work.” 

“To these doings.” Mr. S. says, “I was cheerfully accessary,” aad yet, 
in his “Reply,” says. “of this society | never heard.” 

Mr. Stockton says he complained t. the committee, that the constitu- 
tion of this society would lead the subscribers to suppose, they were to 
pay their subscr: ptions to its Treasurer and not to him. lmmediately 
upon the receipt of this complaint, we forwarded the following notice, with 
instructions to put it on the cover of No.2. “Notice to subscribe rs—Mr. 

W.S. Stockton, of Philadelphia, has been employed by the editorial com- 
mittee, to publish monthly the necessary number of copies of the Mutual 
Rights; and he ts also bound by contract to defray all the expenses of the 
pubiication. ‘Phe subscribers will, therefore, see the propriety of making 
their remittances of cash to that rentleman. 
S. K. JENNINGS, Chairman.” 


. 
-_ 
. 


“Here we would just remark, that there were present at the meetings, nearly as 
many travelling preachers as Mr. S. says there were persons altogether. I it were 
necessary and proper, we couid give their names. 








This notice was not published, because of the increased difficulties 
with Mr. Stockton. 

Mr. Stockton says he received no answer to his letter of the 29th Octo- 
ber, proposing an arbitration; but it is a fact, that the following answer 


was forwarded to him, by the committee, in two or three days after the re- 
ceipt of his letter: 


“Dear Str,—Your proposal to refer all matters in dispute between your- 
self and the editorial committee, in relation to the Mutual Rights, has 
been communicated to us by brother Williams, at your request. 

In reply to this proposal, we will just remark, that your communica- 
tions and conduct, heretofore, have been of so extraordinary a character, 
as to forbid the acceptance of any other proposal than that of the 16th 
August, to which we agreed, and which we are desirous to have carried 
into effect speedily. If you wish the matter in dispute submitted to ar- 
bitration, you can very easily obtain an erder to that effect, by applying to 
the proper authorities here, and as methodists, we are perfectly willing to 
submit to any decision that will comport with truth and justice. We do 
not intend to avail ourselves of what you call your list of subscribers to 
the Repository. We shall send No.3, which is now out of press, to no 
one of them, except those who have ordered, or may yet order, the “Mu- 
tual Rights,” or whose friends may do so for them.” 

When Mr. S. came to Baltimore in October, and urged his claim to the 
Mutual Rights, it is a fact, that with a view to close the engagement, 
and end ail difficulties, we offered to transfer the Mutual Rights to him 
and retire, which he refused to accept. Finally, we paid him the expense 
of printing numbers 1 and 2, amounting to $134 68—§50 for his trouble 
in superintending the press, and distributing the two numbers, and $100 
for his old list of subscribers;* amounting in all to $284 68, for which we 
hold his receipt. It is also a fact, that Mr. Stockton did, by private let- 


ters, and by other means, endeavour to alienate the very subscribers for 
whose names he has been paid. 


8S. K. JENNINGS, 


In behalf of the Committee. 
Baltimore, Jan. 4, 1825. 


*Mr. S. has said in his “Reply,” that his list “contained 339 names, and not about 
200,’ as we gave it in our circular. Fortunately we have this list in our possession, in 
his own hand writing, which he transmitted to us in July. It is headed, ‘‘Subseribers to 
the 3d vol. W esleyan Repository. How many of them may take the Mutual Rights, I 
eapnot say.’ At the foot is written, “Total 230. Two hundred may continue.” 
From this list Mr. S. had very properly excluded two subscribers, one of whom is a 
member of the editorial committee, who had taken one hundred copies of the Reposi- 
tory; and the other, a gentleman in New York, who had taken fifty copies, but had 
reduced his subscription to five. Of the above 230 copies there were found only 193 


on the list forwarded by Mr. Stockton to the committee, in October, at the time of 
our final settlement. 
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We cenceive the foregoing documenis prove beyond successful con- 
tradiction, that the Reformers assembled in Baltimore, in May last, did 
intend to institute “A new periodical work, unconnected with the Reposi- 
tory.” ‘Ehey laid no claim to the Repository, nor to Mr. Stockton’s list 
of subscribers. But elected an editorial committee; authorised them to 
issue proposals, procure subscribers, and employ a person to print and 
distribute the numbers of the Mutual Rights. 

Mr. Stock‘on’s friends in Baltimore, succeeded i in procuring for him the 
office ot publisher, and with it the profits of the new work; but after all 
their exertions te serve him, he threw up the office and er ossly abused the 
very men who had laboured so assiduously for his good. But we have no 
intention to enter into any dispute with Mr. Stockton, nor do we wish to 
pay further attention to any misrepr esentations he may hereafter make 
In private letters, or printed “replies;” and we will close this paper with a 
few fucts, by which our subscribers will be enabled to estimate the va!ue 
of the mnemporied assertions in his **reply.” 

Mr. Stockton affects to have had no knowledge of “The Union Society 
of Baltimore,” until he was directed to print its constitution in No. 1 of 
tlhe Mutual Rights. “Of this society I never before heard.” Now it is a 
fact, that the conventiona' meeting, as we then called it, at which Mr.S. was 
present, did determine to organize itself into a society similar to those 
which the meeting had recommended to be raised in all parts of the Uai- 
ted States;—that a committee of laymen and ministers, some of whom 
were travelling preachers,* were appointed to draft a constitution for its 
government, with instructions fo report at the next meeting;—that at the 
second meeting, the 7th article of that constitution was passed unani- 
mously. “Art.7. It shall be the duty of the Editorial Committee, to inspect 
all original and selected matter that may be presented for publication i in the’ 
“Mutual Kights,” and to suffer no matter to be published in that work 
until it shall have reccived the approbation of a majority of said com- 
mittee;—to employ a person io print the necessary uumber of copies of 
forty octavo pages. each, per month;—to solicit sudscribers and pat. ons 
for the publication; and generally, to da all matters and things, which, in 
their opinion, are calculated to promote the circulation and usetuliness of 
the work.” 

“To these doings,” Mr. S. says, “I was cheerfully accessary,” and yet 
in his “Reply,” says, “of this society I never heard.” 

Mr. Stockton says he complained to the committee, that the constitu- 
tion of this society would lead the subscribers to suppose, they were to 
pay their subscriptions to its Lreasurer, and not to him. Immediately 
upon the receipt vf this complai.t, we forwarded the following notice, with 
instructions to put it on the cover of No.2. “Notice to subscribers—Mr. 
W. 8. Stockton, of Philadelphia, has been employed by the editorial com- 
mittee, to publish monthly the necessary number of copies of the Mutual 
Rights; and he is also bound by contract to defray all the expenses of the 
publication. The subscribers will, therefore, see the propriety of making 
their remittances of cash to that es 

S. K. JENNINGS, Chairman.” 


*Here we would just remark, that there were present at the meetings, nearly as 
many travelling preachers as Mr. S. says there were persons altogether. If it were 
necessary and proper, we could give their names 











This notice was not published, because of the increased difficulties 
with Mr. Stockton. 

Mr. Stockton says he received no answer to his letter of the 29th Octo- 
ber, proposing an arbitration; but it is a fact, that the following answer 


was forwa:ded to him,by the committee, in two or three days after the re- 
ceipt of his letter: 


“i)eAr Str,—Your proposal to refer all matters in dispute between your- 
self and the editorial committee, in relation to the Mutual Rights, has 
been communicated to us by brother Williams, at your request. 

In reply to this proposal, we will just remark, ‘that your communica- 
tions and conduct, heretofore, have been of so exfraordinary a character, 
as to forbid the acceptance of any other proposal than that of the 16th 
August, to which we agreed, and ‘which we are desirous to have carried 
into effect speedily. If you wish the matter in dispute submitted to ar- 
bitration, you can very easily obtain an erder to that effect, by applying to 
the proper authorities here, and as methodists, we are perfectly willing to 
submit to any decision that will comport with truth and justice. We do 
not intend to avail ourselves of what you call your list of subscribers to 
the Repository. We shall send No. 3. which is now out of press, to no 
one of them, except those who have ordered, or may yet order, the “Mu- 
tual Rights,” or whose friends may do so for them.” 

When Mr. S. came to Baltimore in October, and urged his claim to the 
Mutual Rights, it is a fact. that with a view to close the engagement, 
and end all difficulties, we offered to transfer the Mutual Rights to him 
and retire, which he refused to accept Finally, we paid him the expense 
of printing numbers 1 and 2, amounting to $134 68—§50 for his trouble 
in superintending the press, and distributing the two numbers, and $100 
for his old list of subscribers;* amounting in al! to $284 68, for which we 
hold his receipt. It is also a fact, that Mr. Stockton did, by private let- 


ters, and by other means, endeavour to alienate the very subscribers for 
whose names he has been paid. 


S. K. JENNINGS, 


In behalf of the Committee. 
Baltimore, Jan. 4, 1825. 


*Mr. S. has said in his “Reply,” that his list “contained $39 names, and not about 
200,” as we gave it in our circular. Fortunately we have this list in our possession, in 
his own hand writing, which he transmitted to us in July. It is headed, ‘Subscribers te 
the 3d vol. W esleyan Repository. How many of them may take the Mutual Rights, I 
eannot say.”* At .y foot is written, ‘‘Total 230. Two hundred may continue.’’— 
From this list Mr. - ad very properly excluded two subseribers, one of whom is 2 
member of the edito al committee, who had taken one hundred copies of the Reposi- 
tory; and the other, a gentleman in New ¥ ork, who had taken fifty copies, but had 
reduced his subscription to five. Of the above 230 copies there wer found only 


on the list forwarded by Mr. Stockton to the committee, in October, 
our final settlement. 
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